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202.  VIII.   Spanish  Gypsy,  The,  cxxviii.  523. 
285.       II.  Speaker's  Bible,  The,  cxl.  32. 

235.      IV.  Stanhope's,  Earl,  Life  of  Pitt,  cxvi.  113. 
270.  VIII. ,  Reign  of  Anne,  cxxxii.  519. 

279.  VIL  State-Papers,  English  (1039-41),  cxxxvii.  182. 

278.  HI.  Stockmar,  Baron,  Memorials  of,  cxxxvi.  374. 

279,  —         Note  to  the  above  article,  cxxxvii.  294. 
254.  VI.  Strauss,  Renan,  and  '  Ecce  Homo,'  cxxiv.  450. 
282.  IX.  ,  Dr.,  his  Confession,  cxxxviii.  530. 

249.     VI.   Street's  Gothic  Architecture  in  Spain,  cxxii.  143. 
277.       II.   Stuarts,  The,  at  Saint  Germains,  cxxxvi.  47. 
230.     IV.   Supernatural,  The,  cxvi.  378. 
249.  VIII.  Swinburne's  Atalanta  in  Calydon,  cxxii.  202. 

273.     III. ■  Poems,  cxxxiv.  71. 

202.        I.  'Sybel's  History  of  the  French  Revolution,  cxxviii.  289. 
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248.  I.  Taine's  History  of  Englisla  Literature,  cxxi.  289. 

281.  11.  Talmud,  The,  cxxxviii.  28. 

242.  IX.  Tara :  a  Mahratta  Tale,  cxviii,  542. 

229.  V.  Telegraphy,  Ocean,  cxiii.  113. 

263.     VI.  Telegraphs,  Government,  cxxix.  154. 

269.  VIII. ,  Postal,  cxxxii.  209. 

263.       V.  TeU  and  Rlitli,  The  Legend  of,  cxxix.  127. 
279.     IV.  Thackeray,  The  Works  of,  cxxxvii.  95. 

281.  VIL Miss,  her  Old  Kensington,  cxxxviii.  166.   . 

243.  I.  Thermo-Dynamics,  cxix.  1. 

227.       X.  Thiers'  History  of  the   Consulate  and  the  Empire  (Vol. 

XVII.),  cxii.  237. 
232.  VHL  ■ (Vol.  XIX.), 

History  of  the  Hundred  Days,  cxiv.  486. 

266.  IV.  Thornton  on  Labour,  cxxx.  390. 
240.     HI.  Tithe  Impropriation,  cxvii.  360. 

230.  V.  Tocqueville,  Alexis  de,  Kemains  of,  cxiii.  427. 

250.  VI. Posthumous  Writings  of,  cxxii.  456. 

256.       X.  Todd  on  Parliamentary  Government,  cxxv.  578. 

284.        I.  Toorkistan,  Eastern,  cxxxix.  289. 

258.  IV.  Trades'  Unions,  cxxvi.  415. 

282.  VII.  Travellers  and  Handbooks,  cxxxviii.  483. 

271.  X.  Treaties,  The,  of  1856  and  1867,  exxxiii.  267. 

263.  IV.  Trench's  Realities  of  Irish  Life,  cxxix.  102. 

272.  VIII.  lerne  :   Irish  Federalism,  exxxiii.  501. 

235.  VIII.  Trench,  Mrs.  Richard,  Remains  of,  cxvi.  238. 
281.        I.  Trevelyan  Papers,  The,  cxxxviii.  1. 

235.       V.  Troyon's  Lacustrine  Abodes  of  Man,  cxvi.  153. 
248.  VIII.  Tuscan  Sculpture,  cxxi.  520. 

259.  VHL  Two  per  Cent.,  cxxvii.  242. 

275.     HI.  Tyerman's  Life  of  John  Wesley,  cxxxv.  56. 

275.  IV.  Tyler's  Primitive  Culture,  cxxxv.  88. 
259.     IV.  Tyndall's  Lectures  on  Sound,  cxxvii.  103. 

264.  V.  Ulster,  the  Settlement  of,  cxxix.  419. 

276.  IX.  United  States,  The  Claims  of  the,  c.^xxv.  549. 

283.  V. •  Ninth  Census  of,  cxxxix.  130. 

254.       II.  Varieties  of  History  and  Art,  cxxiv.  341. 

273.  V.  Vatican  Council,  The,  cxxxiv.  131. 

227.  VI.  Vaughan's,  Dr.,  Revolutions  in  English  History,  cxii  136. 

267.  VIL  Veitch's  Memoir  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  cxxxi.  193. 
281.  VI.  Venus,  The  Approaching  Transit  of,  cxxxviii.  144. 
229.  IIL  Victoria  Bridge,  The,  cxiii.  74. 

266.       X.  Victorial,  The,  of  Don  Pedro  Nifio,  cxxx.  556. 

251.  V.  War,  the  Art  of,  Recent  Changes  in,  cxxiii.  95. 

»,  272.  X.  ,  the  Recent,  Studies  of,  exxxiii.  545 

•  252.  IIL  Water  Supply,  cxxiii.  384. 

I  231.  V.  Watson's  Life  of  Person,  cxiv.  130. 
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249.  I.  Watson's  Life  of  Bishop  Warbiirton,  cxxii.  1. 
253.  II.  Weather  Forecasts  and  Storm  Warnings,  cxxiv.  51. 
235.  VI.  Weber's  Gleanings  from  German  Archives,  cxvi.  178.   . 
24G.   VII. Life  of  Marshal  Saxe,  cxx.  500. 

250.  IV.  Weber,  Karl  Maria  A^on,  cxxii.  396. 
257.  VIII.  Wedgwood,  Josiah,  cxxvi.  205. 

226,       V.  Wellington,  Duke  of,  Civil  Correspondence  and  Memoranda 

of,  cxi.  394. 

235.      II. • ,  Supplementary  Despatches  of,  cxvi.  47 

261.      V. ,  Correspondence  of  (1819-1825),cxxviii. 

124. 
246.     III.  ^Vliately,  Archbishop,  cxx.  372. 
284.     IX.  Whig  Party,  The  Past  and  Future  of,  cxxxix.  544. 

256.  VIII.  William  IV.,  Correspondence  of,  with  Earl  Grey,  cxxv.  516. 
252.  VIII.  Windham,  Eight  Hon.  W.,  Diary  of,  cxxiii.  557. 

257.  VII.  Wine  and  the" Wine-Trade,  cxxvi.  179. 
282.       II.  Work  and  Wages,  cxxxviii.  334. 

240.       II.  Worsley's  Translation  of  the  Odyssey,  cxvii.  353. 
233.      VI.  Wreck's,  Life-boats,  and  Lighthouses,  cxv.  153. 
250.      IX.  Wyse,  Sir  Thomas,  his  Peloponnesus,  cxxii.  533. 

275.       I.  Yule's  Edition  of  Marco  Polo,  cxxxv.  1. 
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ABAItIS,  alleged  to  have  been  a 
Druid  of  the  Hebrides,  cxviii.  48 

Abbas  Pacha,  his  love  of  horse- 
breeding,  cxxxviii.  446 ;  anecdote 
of  his  extravagance,  ih. 

Abbeville,  discovery  of  flint  weapons 
near,  cxviii.  261 ;  the  gravel-beds 
ascribed  to  the  Post-Pliocene  age, 
286;  a  human  jaw-bone  found, 
272;  views  of  M,  De  Beaumont, 
274 

Abbot  (Charles,  Lord  Colchester, 
17o7-1829),  his  '  Diary  and  Cor- 
respondence,' cxiii.  360;  his  taste 
for  practical  reforms,  362 ;  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  363 ;  his 
conduct  as  Speaker,  ih. ;  his  hos- 
tility to  the  Catholic  claims,  364 

Abdallah  (Ameer  of  the  AVahabees), 
his  defeat  by  Ibrahim  Pasha, 
cxxii.  511 

succeeds  Feysul,  cxxv.  13 ; 

his  overtures  to  the  British,  16 

Abdallah-Ebn-Obay,  his  protection 
of  the  Kainoka  Jews  against 
Mahomet,  cxxiv.  38 

Abdool  Rehnian  (Affghan  prince), 
his  contest  with  Shere  Ali,  cxxv. 
21 ;  his  cause  espoused  by  the 
King  of  Bokhara,  ih.  22;  master 


of  Balkh,  25 ;  joined  by  Mahomed 
Rufeek,  ib. ;  defeats  Shere  Ali  at 
Ghuznee,  29 

Abercromby  (Sir  Ptalph,  1734-1801), 
his  conduct  of  the  Dutch  cam- 
paign, cxvi.  144 

Aberystwith,  the  Devils  Bridge  at, 
cxxii.  446 

Abgar  (Prince  of  Edessa),  alleged 
letter  of  Christ  to,  cxxiv.  347  ;  his 
existence  denied  by  Lauren  Lius 
Yalla,  ih. 

Ability,  definition  of,  as  applied  to 
the  intellect,  cxxxii.  115-116; 
theory  of  its  heredity,  ib. 

Abou  Sophyan,  his  negotiations  with 
Mahomet  at  Mecca,  cxxiv.  44 

Abyssinia,  early  Portuguese  expedi- 
tions to,  cxxviii.  227 

varieties  of  trees  in,  cxxx. 

469-475 

Abyssinian  Expedition,  the,  evidence 
of  Mr.  Dundas  on  the  contracts 
for,  cxxxiii.  136  ;  absence  of  Par- 
liamentary control  over  expendi- 
ture, 240  note 

Academies  of  Art,  disparaged  by 
Hogarth  and  Fuseli,  cxviii.  484; 
first  design  of,  in  England  by 
Charles  I.,  486 ;  scheme_of  Evelyn, 
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ih.;    attempts    to    form    private 
schools,  487 
Academy  (IJ oval),  history  of,  by  Mr. 
tSandby,  cxviii.  483;  official  infor- 
mation respecting,  484;  wholesale 
detractors  of,  ih.  ;  its  importance 
to  artists,  48o  ;  their  memorial  in 
1768,  ih. ;  schemes  of  Charles  I. 
and  Evelyn,  486;  its  fomadation 
in   1768,  487 ;    Sir  .T.    Reynolds 
first  president,  ib. ;  its  ill-defined 
constitution,  488  ;  its  services  un- 
derrated by  the  public,  489 ;  en- 
tirely  self-supporting-,  ih.;    state- 
ment of  finances,  ih. ;    gratuitous 
exhibitions   by  private    painters, 
490;   its   officers  miserably  paid, 
491 ;  uncertainty  of  tenure,   ih. ; 
its  ineHia  as  a  self-elected  body, 
492 ;     lamentable    state     of    the 
schools,  ih. ;  want  of  a  permanent 
director,  ih. ;  exclusion  of  eminent 
artists,    ib. ;    inadequate   rewards 
to  students,  493 ;   invidious  duty 
of  selection,  494 ;    want  of  space 
for  inctures,  ih.  ;  large  proportion 
of  rejections,  ih.   note  ;    invidious 
privileges  of  members,  ih. ;  punc- 
tilio of  the  '  line,'  495  ;  its  consti- 
tution the  root  of  evil,  ih.  :  aca- 
demicians elected  too  late  in  life 
from  scarcity  of  vacancies,   496; 
exclusion  of  prpsent  artists  of  dis- 
tinction, ih.   407 ;    class  of  asso- 
ciates, ih. :  the  Commission  recom- 
mend  them    to   be   increased   to 
fifty,  ih. :  proposed  General  Assem- 
bly, ih. ;  encroachments  of  painters 
over  other  artists,  498;   want  of 
catholicity    of    art    displayed    in 
paintings,   499 ;   Lancashire  buy- 
ers, ih.  500  ;  honorary  members  or 
Professors,  ih. ;  power  of  the  reign- 
ing sovereign,  601 ;  wise  choice  of 
the  Commission,  ib. ;  admixture  of 
non-professional  element  therein, 
ih. ;  want  of  provision  for  science 
as  applied  to   art,  502 ;    original 
discourses      discontinued,      503 ; 


meagreness  of  present  lectures,  ib. ; 
urgent  want  of  a  new  building, 
505 ;  proposed  transfer  to  Trafalgar- 
Square,  506 ;  hopeful  prospects, 
507 
Academy  (Royal),  irresponsible  ma- 
nagement of,  cxxiii.  75 

qualifications  of  presidents, 

cxxxi.  413 
Accoramboni    (Virginia,   d.    1585), 

tragic  story  of,  cxxxii.  296 
Achsean  League,  the,  its  origin  clue 

to  foreign  pressure,  cxviii.  148 
Acoustics,    interesting     history    of, 
cxxvii.   103 ;   connexion  between 
physiological  and  physical,    129, 
130.     See  Sound 
Acrostics,  use  of,  on  early  Christian 
inscriptions,  cxx.  237 ;    specimen, 
of,  found  at  Autun,  238 
'  Acts  of  the  Apostles,'  M.  Renan's 
rejection  of,  criticised,  cxxxi.  486- 
491 
Acts  of  Parliament,  codification  of, 
required,   cxxvi.   365 ;    necessary 
process,  viz.  expurgation,  sifting, 
digesting,  and  consolidation,  372- 
374;  need  of  revision,  375.     See 
Statute  Laic 

enormous  annual  number  of, 

cxxxiii.  59 
Adam  (Sir  Frederick),  wrongly  ac- 
cused   of    neglecting    the    pine- 
forests  of  Cephalonia,  cxx.  362 

(Dr.  Alexander,  1741-1 809), 

rector  of  the  High  School  at  Edin- 
burgh, cxxxv.  408;  his  attain- 
ments, ih. 

■ (Robert  and  James),  verses 

on  them,  cxxvi.  12 
Adamson   (Patrick,    Archbishop   of 
St.     Andrews,     1536-1592),     his 
character,  cxiv.  409 
Adderley  (Right  Hon.  Sir  C.  B.,  b. 
1814),    his    Review   of    Colonial 
Policy,  cxxxi.  98;   his  strictures 
on  Earl  Grey,  ih.  ;  his  criticisms 
obsolete,  99  ;  his  own  views,  100 
Addison    (Joseph,    1072-1719),   his 
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love  of  drink,  cxviii.  412 ;  first 
representation  of  his  '  Cato/  422 
Addison  (Joseph),  his  knowledge 
of  society,  cxxi.  316 ;  jNl.  Taine's 
sneers  at,  317;  the  founder  of 
classical  prose,  ib. 

his  portrait  of  himself  in  the 

'  Spectator,'  cxxiv.  379 

his  AVhig  views  of  society 

nnder  Anne,  cxxxii.  537 ;  his  first 
series  of  essays  in  the  '  Spectator,' 
545 
Adelaide  (South  Australia),  contro- 
versy of  the  Bishop  with  Mr. 
Binney  on  church  fusion  in  Aus- 
tralia, cxiii.  2 ;  the  proposed  terms 
of  union,  3 

rapid  growth  of  the  colony, 

cxvi.  17 
Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  origin  of  the 

name,  cxxxi.  177 
Admiralty  (Board  of),  want  of  orga- 
nisation, cxiii.  287;  its  constitution, 
291 ;  need  of  responsible  subdi- 
vision, 293  ;  duties  of  its  members, 
294  ;  ofEce  of  surveyor,  295 
M.  Xavier  Raymond's  criti- 
cisms on,  cxviii.  171-80 

diatribes  of  the    '  Quarterly 

Review '  on  Mr.  Childers,  exxxiii. 
122 ;  stocks  of  coal  abroad,  124 ; 
use  of  mixed  coal,  120-127 ;  the 
naval  element  at  Whitehall, 
130;  Order  in  Council  of  1869, 
131 ;  duties  of  lords  defined,  ih.  ; 
subordination  of  responsible  con- 
trollers of  business  to  the  minister, 
as  advocated  in  the  '  Edinburgh 
IJeview,'  ib.  132 ;  reforms  at  vic- 
tualling yards  and  naval  hospitals 
due  to  Mr.  Childers,  133 ;  the 
'  anchor  mistake,'  ib.  ;  paltry  gossip 
about  inefficiency  of  supply,  ib. 
134 ;  the  *  biscuits  at  Bermuda ' 
story,  ih. ;  competition  and  private 
contract,  135 ;  statements  of  Mr. 
Eaxter   thereon,    ib. ;    question  of 

revision    of 
quality    of 


•goods  maintained,  137;  abolition 
of  the  '  tipping  '  system,  ib. ;  '  See- 
ley's  pigs,'  ih. ;  reductions  in  clerks, 
138  ;  substitution  of  '  writers,' 
139;  closing  of  Woolwich  and 
Deptford  yards,  ib. ;  retirement  and 
commutation  scheme,  140;  reduc- 
tions of  ships  and  men,  141 ;  alleged 
want  of  stores  at  Bull  Point  Ma- 
gazine, 143;  new  coast-defence 
ships,  144 ;  importance  of  reticence 
in  naval  discussion,  ib. 

Admiralty  (Board  ofj,  origin  of, 
cxxxvi.  567 

^gium  (now  Vostitza),  the  scene  of 
the  Achseau  League  assemblies, 
exxii.  549 

Aerolites,  called  ^  pocket  planets  '  by 
Humboldt,  cxxv.  'ICio  ;  analysis  of, 
ib. ;  their  heat  when  fallen,  ib.  ; 
distinguished  from  shower-me- 
teors, 268 

origin  of,  cxl.  417 ;  generation 


prices,    136 ;    recent 
schedules, 


ib. 


high 


of  heat  hy,  425 

/Eschylus(i5.c.525-456),MissBrowu- 
ing's  translations  from,  cxiv.  516 

the    Laurentian      MS.    of, 

cxxxvii.  71 

^Ethelstan  (895-941),  titles  of  sove- 
reignty assumed  by,  cxxx.  206 

yEthelwolf  (d.  853),  his  supposed 
grant  of  titles,  cxvi,  420 

Afghanistan,  condition  of,  under 
Dost  Mahomed,  cxxv.  17 ;  the 
province  of  Balkh,  ib.  ;  sympathy 
with  the  Sepoy  mutineers,  18  (see 
Azim  KJian);  recent  aifairs  in, 
19-34  (see  ShereAU)  ;  untractable 
nature  of  the  country  an  imp.edi- 
ment  to  British  advance,  44 

recent  events  in,cxxxviii.  245; 

importance  of,  to  England,  246 ; 
article  in  vol.  cxxv.  p.  17,  referred 
to,  ib. ;  battle  of  Sheikabad,  247 ; 
•  letter  of  Sir  J.  Lawrence  to  Azim, 
ib. ;  terrorism  of  Azim,  249  ; 
Wullee  Mahommed,  250  ;  arrest  of 
the  three  Cabulees,  251 ;  murder 
of  Mahommed  Rufeek,  ib. ;  battle 
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of  Kelat-i-Ghilzai,  253  ;  Sbere  Ali 
and  Fyz  Maliommed,  254 ;  visit  of 
Yakoob  to  Persia  for  assistance, 
250 ;  risings  against  TJfzul,  258 ; 
rout  and  death  of  Fyz  Maliommed, 
260 ;  Azim  assumes  the  title  of 
Ameer,  ih. ;  his  march  into  Toor- 
kistan,  ih. ;  Shere  Ali  checked  at 
Maimuna,  261;  affairs  at  Herat, 
262  ;  Azim  sets  up  the  standard  of 
revolt,  263;  Shere  Ali  enters 
Cabul,  264;  policy  of  Sir  J.  Law- 
rence, 265;  Shere  Ali  recovers 
his  capital,  267 ;  congratulated  by 
Sir  J.  Lawrence,  ih. ;  close  of  the 
year  1868,  2G9 ;  Lord  Mayo's  as- 
sistance and  letter  to  Shere  Ali, 
270,  271 ;  Ismail  and  his  acts,  275; 
Alum  Khan  in  Toorkistan,  270; 
relations  with  Bokhara  respecting 
refugees,  280 ;  Jehandar  Shah,  281 
and  7iote\  fears  of  Russian  advances, 
282;  Mr.  Forsyth's  commission, 
284  ;  settlement  of  boundaries  by 
England  and  Russia,  285 ;  Ab- 
dooUah,  Shere  All's  son,  287  ;  re- 
bellion of  Yakoob,  288 ;  recon- 
ciliation, 296 

Africa,  early  geographical  specula- 
tions respecting,  cxii.  310  ;  zones 
of  modern  discovery,  320 ;  sources 
of  the  Nile,  322  ;  Portuguese  ex- 
plorations in  the  southern  zone, 325 

characteristics  of  negroes  in, 

cxv.  50 ;  prospects  of  cotton  culti- 
A'ation,  481 

• Arab  dominion  in  the  north, 


cxvi.  oO/ 


— American  scheme  for  deport- 
ing slaves  to,  cxix.  205 

Portuguese  discoveries    in, 


discoveries  in,  cxiv.  213 ;  his  ac- 
count of  tribe-alliances,  218;  cac- 
nibalism  and  witch  doctors,  ib. 

difficulties  of  travel  in,  cxviii. 


cxxviii.  200-230 

(Equatorial),   Du    Chaillu's 


214;  theory  of  a  central  watery 
plateau,  219  ;  features  of  Eastern 


Africa,  220 ;  arid  character  of  the 
interior  disproved,  ib. ;  social  state 
of  the  three  Wahuma  kingdoms, 
222  ;  the  Fellatahs,  223 ;  the  king- 
dom of  Uganda,  ib.  See  Sjwhe, 
Capt,  Grant,  Capt.,  and  Nile,  the 

Africa  (Equatorial),  the  people  of 
Latooka,  cxxiv.  104;  the  Mak- 
karikas,  167  ;  the  Obbo  Country, 
168 ;  King  Kamrasi,  172 ;  theory 
of  a  central  plateau  confirmed, 
182  ;  geological  antiquity  of,  ih. ; 
curse  of  slave  traffic  in,  183,  See 
Baker,  Sir  Samuel 

Africa  (South),  recent  discovery  of 
diamond  fields  in,  cxxxiv.  410 ; 
emigration  of  the  Boers,  ih. ;  Sir 
Harry  Smith's  annexations,  413; 
his  proclamation  resisted,  414 ;  de- 
feat of  Pretorius  at  Boemplats,  ib.; 
disturbances  with  Moshesh,  chief 
of  the  Basutos,  415 ;  Orange  River 
Territory  abandoned,  416-420;  an- 
nexation of  British  Kaffraria,  421 ; 
Sir  Ct.  Grey's  scheme  of  Feder- 
ation, ib. ;  conduct  of  Moshesh  to 
the  British,  423  ;  his  contest  with 
the  Boers,  ^i.-425 ;  Trans  Vaal  ex- 
tensions of  territory  in  1868,  427 ; 
first  discovery  of  diamonds,  ih. ; 
Sir  P.  Wodehouse's  policy,  428 ; 
claims  of  "NYaterboer,  429 ;  con- 
ference at  Novitgedacht,  ib.  ; 
prompt  action  of  General  Hay,  430; 
Mr,  Campbell  appointed  magistrate 
in  the  diamond  territory,  431 ; 
rival  claims  examined,  433  ;  posi- 
tion of  the  two  republics,  ih.,  435; 
case  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  ib. ; 
Adam  Kok  and  Harvey,  ib.  ; 
Waterboer's  answer  and  case,  436 ; 
General  Hay's  view  of  the  ques- 
tion, 437;  arrival  of  Sir  Henry 
Barkly,  ib. ;  his  course  of  action, 
438 ;  personal  visit  to  Klipdrift, 
439  ;  his  correspondence  with  the 
two  presidents,  440 ;  his  measures 
of  British  protection,  441-443 ; 
wise  and  firm  policy  of  Lord  Kim- 
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berley,  444 ;  boundary  arbitration 
agreed  to,  445;  Cape  affairs,  ib.  ; 
question  of  Federation  revived, 
447  ;  tlie  sebeme  recommended, 
ib. ;  prospects  of  ibe  diamcnd-field 
question,  ib. ;  resources  of  South 
Africa,  448 

Africa  (West  Coast),  serious  position 
of  afrairs  on,  cxxxviii.  509.  See 
Gold  Coast 

■ tbe  Sabara.     See  Sahara 

Africans,  Baker's  low  estimate  of 
their  character,  cxxiv.  106 

Agai'icus  j)i'ocerus^  cxxix.  .351,  See 
Fungi 

Agates,  talismanic  virtues  ascribed 
to,  cxxiv.  232 ;  varieties  of,  251 

Agassiz  (Professor  L.),  his  '  Contri- 
butions to  the  Natural  History  of 
the  United  States,'  cxi.  487  j  on 
the  antiquity  of  species,  531 

adopts  the  dilatation  theory 

of  glacier  motion,  cxiii,  231;  his 
glacial  observations,  232 

his  incomplete  idea  of  species, 

cxxviii.  417 

Agincourt,  battle  of  (1415),  anecdote 
of  English  troops  at,  cxxiii.  175 
and  note 

Agni-Kools,  the,  revolution  of,  in 
Central  India,  cxxii.  380 

Agriculture,  in  France  and  England, 
compared,  cxiv.  348 

viewed  as  a  test  of  primitive 

culture,  cxxxv.  101 

(British),    results    of     free 


trade  in  corn,  cxxiii.  18G ;  want  of 
agricultural  statistics,  ib. ;  present 
system  of,  187;  the  lioyal  Agri- 
cultural Society,  188  ;  high  farm- 
ing, 189,  190 ;  drainage  of  stiff 
clays,  193;  services  of  chemists, 
195  ;  compound  manures,  ib.-lQQ; 
application  of  steam,  197 ;  farm 
architecture,  201 ;  shelter  for  live 
stock,  202 ;  literature  of  agricul- 
ture, 203 ;  assistance  of  capital, 
204 ;  English  and  French  sheep, 
205  ;  evidence  of  farmers  on  recent 


progress,  206;  introduction  of  dis- 
ease, 210.     See  Cattle  Plague 

Agricultural  Economy,  the  term  ex- 
plained, cxiv.  350 

interest.  Conservative  sym- 
pathies of,  in  England,  cxxxv.  254; 
present  legislative  questions  con- 
cerning, 257 ;  divided  opinions 
thereon,  276;  summary  of  present 
grievances,  288;  secret  of  their 
Conservatism,  288 

labourers  (British),  works  of 

Messrs.  Fawcett  and  Baily   Den- 
ton on,  cxxviii.  489;  compared  with 
the  manufacturing  class,  ib.  ;  their 
stationary  form  of  life,  491 ;  ideal 
theories  of  their    prosperity,   ib. ; 
views  of  Mr.  Froude  and  Mr.  Hal- 
lam,  492;   deceptive  tests  of   in- 
creased   civilisation,    493 ;     their 
•wants  enumerated  by  Adam  Smith, 
494 ;   Ml".    Rogers  on   their   con- 
dition in  the  fourteenth  century, 
495 ;    relative    food   of,    in    past 
and  present  times,  49G  ;  increased 
securities  for  constant  employment, 
497 ;     early  dependence  on  good 
harvests,  498  ;  the  Statute  of  La- 
bourers, 499;  arbitrary  enactments 
therein,  500  ;    vagrancy  increased 
by  unwise  legislation,  501 ;   Acts 
of  Elizabeth,  502;    evils  of   the 
Law  of  Settlement,  505 ;  state  of, 
in  the  last  century,  500;  vicious 
system,  of  parochial  relief  before 
1834,  509 ;  panic  of  over-popula- 
tion, ib. ;  recent  scarcity  of  labour, 
olO  ;  present  wages  of,  ib. ;  hope- 
lessness   of     advancement,    512  ; 
question   of    peasant    proprietors, 
514 ;  miserable  condition  of  rural 
cottages,  516 ;  Dr.  Hunter's  Re- 
port thereon,   517  ;  abuses  of  ag- 
ricultural gangs,  519  ;  recent  con- 
ference at  Willis's  Rooms  on,  520; 
proposals   of    Canon   Girdlestone, 
521 ;  want  of  intercommunication, 
522 ;  results  of  improved  machin- 
erv,  ib. 
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Agricultural  labourers,  present  effect 
of  local  rates  on,  cxxxv.  2G5 

Abasuerus,  question  of  bis  identity 
witb  Xerxes,  cxxi.  G7 

Aikin  (Jobn,  M.D.,  1747-1822), 
Soutbey's  remark  on  bis  'Britisb 
Poets,'  cxxii,  74 

Air,  ventilation  of  rooms  and  mines, 
cxxii.  430 

opalescence  of,  by  sunligbt, 

cxxx.  14G;  blueness  of,  explained, 
147 

*  Air]ie,  tbe  Bonny  House  of,'  ballad 
of,  cxx.  330 

Airlie  Weem,  tbe,  in  Angus,  cxx. 316 

Airy  (Sir  George  Biddell,  b.  1801), 
bis  reply  to  Mr.  Proctor's  criti- 
cisms respecting  tbe  transit  of 
Venus,  cxxxviii.  160-103 

bis   appointment    as  Astro- 

nomer-Hoyal,  cxl.  98;  bis  valua- 
ble lunar  observations,  ih.  99 

Aix-la-CIiapelle,  bodies  of  saints 
removed  to  by  Eginbart,  cxviii. 
359 

use  of,  for  tbe  wounded  in 

tbe  war  of  1870,  cxxxii.  573 

Peace  of  (1G68),  cxii.  76 

Treaty  of  (174a),  cxxv.  488  j 

its  results,  ih. 

Ajuuta  (Central  India),  its  pictur- 
esque situation,  cxxii.  375;  Bud- 
dbist  cave  temples  at,  386  ;  ques- 
tion of  tbeir  date,  ib.  387;  tbe 
caves  described  from  Major  Gill's 
pbotograpbs,  388-391 

Akbar  (Emperor  of  Hiudoostan 
1543-1605),  bis  invasion  of  Be- 
rar,  cxxxvii.  230 

■ bis  promotion  of  tbe  study 

of  different  religions,  cxxxix.  419 

Alabama  claims,  Tory  policy  in  1866 
respecting,  cxxv.  296 

• submitted     to    arbitration, 

cxxxv.  577.  See  Geneva  Arbitra- 
tion 

Alacoque  (Margaret  Marie),  ber 
alleged  revelations,  cxxxix.  252; 
incidents  of  ber  life,  253;  Lan- 


guet's  'Memoir'  of,  255;  specialty 
of  ber  supposed  mission,  ib. ;  ber 
visions,  2G0  ;  ber  so-called  revela- 
tions anticipated,  261 ;  Fatber  de 
la  Colombiere,  261-267 

Alaric  I.  (King  of  tbe  Visigotbs,  d. 
410),  bis  capture  of  Rome,  cxviii. 
340 ;  bis  final  blow  to  paganism  at 
Eome,  348 

Alava  (Spanish  general  1771-1843), 
bis  frieudsbip  with  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  cxix.  325 ;  anecdote 
of,  at  Quatre  Bras,  326  ;  bis  partial 
estrangement  with  tbe  Duke,  ib. ; 
bis  interview  with  Aranda,  327 

Albany  (Louise,  Countess  of,  1752- 
1824),  ber  marriage  with  tbe 
Pretender,  cxiv.  152 ;  ber  per- 
sonal appearance,  153;  ill-treat- 
ment of,  by  ber  husband,  160; 
takes  refuge  with  him  at  Rome, 
161 ;  ber  divorce,  166 ;  relations- 
with  AJfieri,  169;  visits  England 
with  him,  171 ;  her  coquetry  with 
Fabre,  179  ;  death  at  Paris,  181  j 
character,  182  * 

Bonstetten's  admiration  for^ 

cxix.  439 

Albert  (Prince  Consort  1819-1861), 
difficulties  of  bis  position,  cxv. 
240;  his  constitutional  wisdom, 
241 

the    'Memorial'   to,   cxviii. 

93  ;  architectural  criticisms  there- 
on, ib.  note 

bis   first   visit  to  Scotland 


with  tbe  Queen,  cxxvii,  284  ;  bis 
wide  religious  sympathies,  292 ; 
bis  Highland  expeditions,  296; 
bis  intimacy  with  Bunsen,  493 

bis    aptitude    for    business 


described   by    Lord    Iviugsdown, 
cxxix.  G2 
•     his     descent     from     Jobn 


Frederick  of  Saxony,  cxxxii.  92 
bis  appearance  in  boyhood, 


by  Stockmar,  cxxxvi,  392;  un- 
popular reception  iu  England,  396; 
allowance  by  Parliament  reduced, 
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397 ;  the  Naturalisation  Bill,  ib. ; 
question  of  his  regency,  398; 
friendship  T\-ith  Sir  R.  Peel,  ih. ; 
his  strong  German  sympathies, 
401 ;  Lord  Clarendon's  eulogy  of 

.    him,  407 

Albigeois,  the,  crusade  against, 
exxxviii.  205 

Albuera,  battle  of  (1811),  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  on,  cxvi.  Go 

Sir  W,  Xapier's  description 

of,  when  composed,  cxxi.  95 

Albuquerque  (Duchess  de),  cxxix.  25 

Alcock  (Sir  Paitherford,  b.  1809), 
his  ^  Elements  of  Japanese  Gram- 
mar,' cxiii.  37 

his  '  Three  Years'  Residence 

in  Japan,'  cxvii.  517 ;  national 
interest  of  his  work,  518 ;  its 
opportune  appearance,  540 

his  despatch   on    Japanese 


affairs  in  1864,  exxii.  197 
Alcohol,  effects  of,  on  fermentation, 

cxxv.  406 
Aldermanbury,  etymology  of,  cxxxi. 

159 
Aldersgate,  etymology  of,  cxxxi.  158 
Aldo  Manuzio.     See  Mamizio,  Aldo 
Alemanni  (Luigi,  Florentine  poet), 

his  harangue  to  Charles  V'.,  cxxxii. 

73  ;  anecdote  of  '  The  Eagle,'  ib. 
Alencon  (Fran§ois,  Duke  of,  1554- 

1584),   his    personal   appearance, 

cxxxi.    23 ;     projected    marriage 

with  Elizabeth,  ib.-2Q 
Alexander  the  Great  (b.c.  356-323), 

his  patronage  of  Aristotle,  cxxxvi. 

522 ;  his  death,  524 ;  his  arbitrary 

rescript  to  the  Greek  cities,  ib. 
Oriental  legends  respecting, 

cxxxv.  30 
his  sacrifices  at  Troy,  cxxxix. 


508,  533 


portrait  medals  of,  cxl.  172 

Alexander  I.  (Emperor  of  Russia, 
1777-1825),  his  projects  of  serf- 
emancipation,  cxii.  199 
,     his     prosperous     govern- 
ment   of    the    Baltic    provinces. 


cxxxii.  50 ;  secret  societies  during 
his  reign,  364,  365 ;  his  will  regard- 
ing the  succession,  ib. 

Alexander  II.  (Emperor  of  Russia, 
b.  1818)  ;  maladministration  of  his 
government,  cxii.  176-188 ;  his 
financial  ditHculties,  189 ;  sincerity 
of  his  desire  for  serf-emancipation, 
193 ;  his  proclamation  in  1857 
against  serfdom,  203 

his  first  measures  of  reform, 

cxxxii,  55 ;  his  tour  as  Ctesare- 
witch  in  Siberia,  379 

letter    of    '  un    Slave '    to, 


cxxxiv.  37 

Alexander  III.  (of  Scotland,  1242- 
1286),  his  coronation  oath  sworn 
in  French,  cxviii.  239 

—  interest  of  his  reign  to  anti- 
quaries, cxx,  319 

his  prosperous  reign,  cxxvi. 
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Alexander  III.  (Pope,  Rolando  di 
Ranuccio  Bandinelli,  d.  1181),  his 
schemes  of  temporal  dominion, 
cxii.  113 

Alexander  VI.  (Pope,  Rodrigo  Len- 
zoli  Borgia,  about  1430-1503),  his 
proposed  crusade  against  the  Turks, 
cxxi.  220 

Alexandria,  astronomical  school  of, 
cxvi.  95 

Alfieri  (Vittorio,  1749-1803),  his 
early  love-adventures,  cxiv.  155 ; 
visit  to  Florence,  157 ;  his  passion 
for  the  Countess  of  Albany,  158; 
banished  from  her  societyat  Rome, 
165 ;  meets  her  at  Colmar,  166 ; 
their  subsequent  intimacy,  169; 
his  death  and  burial,  178 

Alfonso  Henriques  (King  of  PortU" 
gal,  1094-1185),  his  extraordinary 
longevity,  cxxxi.  459 ;  tomb  at 
Santa  Cruz,  ib. 

Alford  (Dr.  Henry,  Dean  of  Canter- 
bury, b.  1810),  his  translation  of 
the  Odyssey,  cxvii.  355 

his  '  Queen's  English,'  cxx. 

39 ;   origin  of  his  publication,  40 
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on  the  influence  of  usage  on  lan- 
guage, 41 :  on  tlie  eflects  of  lan- 
guage on  national  character,  42; 
.  his  controversy  with  Mr.  Moon, 
4'3;  his  minute  method  of  criti- 
cism, 45 ;  on  the  use  of  magni- 
loquent words,  53 ;  advocates 
simplicity  of  language,  57 
Alfred  (King  849-901),  his  two 
journeys  to  Rome,  cxviii.  240 

compared  by  Mr.   Freeman 

to  St.  Louis,  cxxx.  201 ;  his  lite- 
rary merits,  203 
Algfe,  description  of,  cxxx.  15G 
Ali,  Mehemet.     See  Meuemet  Alt 
Alison  (Sir  Archibald,  1757-1839), 
his  '  History  of  Europe  from  1815 
to  1852,'  Vols.  II.-VIII.,  cxi.  119 ; 
his  previous  demerits  repeated,  ib. ; 
his  five  causes  of  national  decline 
of  England,  ib. ;  his  distortion  of 
statistics,  120  ;  misstates  the  effects 
of  Free  trade  andEeform,  ib.-121 ; 
his  narrative   of  the  Indian  and 
European  campaigns  the  best  part 
of  his  work,  ib, ;  unfair  aspersions 
on  French  authors,   ib. ;  his  pre- 
tentious style,   122 ;  looseness  of 
design,  123  ;  iteration  of  narrative 
and  phraseology,  {5.-124 ;  his  egot- 
isms, 125;  on  the  contraction  of 
the  currency  in  1819,  126 ;  on  the 
threefold   evils   of    the    currency 
laws,  127-130 ;  on  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation, ib.-13S  ;  on  the  causes  of 
Parliamentary  Reform,  134 ;    his 
defence  of  the   Old  Constitution, 
ib.-lSQ ;  alleged  injustice  of  tax- 
ation since  1832,  ib. ;  his  theory  of 
the  fall  of  the  Whigs  in  1841, 138 ; 
on  Sir  R.  Peel's  Administration, 
139;  ascribes  Irish  emigration  to 
Free  trade,  140 ;  his  blunders  in 
continental  history,  141 ;  misstate- 
ments respecting  Russia,  ib. ;   and 
Poland,  142;  contradictory  theo- 
ries  of  Russian   unity,  ib. ;  144 ; 
his  eulogy  of  the  Restoration  in 
France,   145;  denounces  the  go- 


vernment of  Louis  Philippe,  146 ; 
his  panegyric  of  German  modera- 
tion in  1815,  147  ;  on  Parliamen- 
tary government  in  Germany,  148 ; 
ignorance  respecting  the  Zollverein, 
149  ;  on  the  international  relations 
of  Europe,  150 ;  his  four  periods, 
ib.  ;  his  views  of  English  policy 
towards  Spanish  America,  ib. ;  his 
judgment  warped  by  partisanship, 
151  ;  on  the  separation  of  Belgium 
from  Holland,  ib. ;  on  the  Spanish 
succession,  152 ;  his  blunders  on 
the  Turkish  treaties  of  1840  and 
1841,  153, 154;  theory  of  a  league 
against  England  in  1848,  ib. ;  his 
portraits  of  public  men,  155 ; 
blunders  respecting  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  156 ;  on  Lamartine  and 
Thiers,  157, 158  ;  prophesies  des- 
potism in  America,  ib. ;  ignorance 
of  German  literature,  ib. ;  absurd 
criticism  of  Goethe  and  Schiller, 
159  ;  mischievous  character  of  his 
history,  160 

Alison  (Sir  Archibald),  his  'Lives 
of  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Sir  0. 
Stewart,'  cxv.  510;  his  constant 
inaccuracies,  ib. ;  his  diffuse  no- 
tions of  biography,  511 ;  his  indis- 
criminate adulation,  537 

Aljubarrota,  battle  of  (1385),  cxxxi. 
461 

Allard  (M.),  French  officer  in  the 
Sikh  service,  cxxxiv.  385-387 

Allegiance,  Civil,  early  Papal  claims 
respecting,  cxxx.  330. 

pretensions  of  Ultramontane  s 

in  opposition  to,  exxxvii.  576 

Allen  (William,  Cardinal  1532- 
1594),  his  '  Admonition,'  cxxxiv. 
173 

(Mr.  T.),  his  scheme  of  postal 

telegraphs,  cxxxii.  223 

Alleyn  (Edward,  1566-1626),  MS. 
letter  of  his  wife,  published  by 
Mr.  Collier,  cxi.  481 

Almanza,  battle  of  (1707),  cxi.  478, 
479 
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Alphonso  (Henriques,  Kiug-  of  Por- 
tugal).    See  Alfonso 

Alpine  Club,  the,  its  vitality  and 
success,  cxiii.  224 

its  origin,  cxxx.  121 ;  foreign 

imitations  of,  ih.\  its  researches  be- 
yond Switzerland  and  Tyrol,  337  ; 
exploration  of  the  Caucasus,  ih. 

Alps,  the,  their  attractions  for  tra- 
vellers, cxiii.  223  ;  beauty  of  snow- 
scenery,  ih. ;  rapid  increase  of 
Alpine  climbing,  224;  neglect  of 
scientific  observation,  225 ;  the 
glacier  of  Mont  Dolent,  229 

military  roads  across,  cxxii. 

123 

recent  books   of  travel  on, 

cxxx.  118 ;  past  indifference  to 
Alpine  scenery,  119 ;  the  Monte 
Rosa  group  explored,  120;  explo- 
rations of  Dr.  Forbes,  ih. ;  Alpine 
clubs,  121 ;  merits  of  local  guides, 
ih.',  guide-books,  122  (see  Ball., 
Mr.  J.)  ;  beauty  of  Cormayeur, 
123 ;  the  Dauphine  range  little 
visited,  ih. ;  imposing  precipices 
of  Monte  Kosa,  124 ;  tour  round 
it.  125;  the  Matterhorn,  126; 
grandeur  of  the  Val  d'Anniviers, 

127  ;  Mr.  Eeilly's  excellent  maps, 

128  ;  merits  of  the  Eugadine,  129 ; 
view  from  the  Piz  Lanf>:uard,  131  ; 
the  Rhoetian  Alps,  133;  travels  of 
Mr.  Tuckett  in  the  Orteler  group, 
ih. ;  the  Eastern  Alps,  134 ;  Gen- 
eral Dufour's  map  of,  13o. 

Alsace,  mortgaged  to  Charles  the 
Bold  by  Sigismund  of  Austria, 
cxix.  559-508 ;  Ilagenbach's 
government  of,  ib. ;  alliance  of 
free  towns  v/ith  Swiss  confederacy, 
6G9;  entry  of  Charles,  ih. ;  revolts 
against  him,  571 

Alsace  and  Lorraine,  cession  of,  to 
France,  cxxxiii.  478-479 ;  recent 
German  claims  to,  founded  merely 
on  conquest,  ih.ASO 

population  of,  when   ceded 

to  Germany,  cxl.  385 


Alt-Rognitz,  Austrian  defeat  at 
(18G6),  cxxv.  376 

Althorp  (John  Charles,  Lord,  after- 
wards Earl  Spencer,  1782-1845), 
his  conduct  in  1831  on  Reform, 
cxxxiii.  306-309;  generous  con- 
duct to  Mr.  Littleton,  314 

Lord  Cockburn's  eulogy  of 

Ills  orator}',  cxl.  272 

Amari  (Michele),  his  History  of  the 
Mussulmans  in  Sicily,  cxvi.  348 ; 
his  mastery  of  Arabic  scholarship, 
ib. ;  on  Arab  rule  in  Africa,  357  ; 
intended  scope  of  his  work,  377 

Ambassador,  Wotton's  sarcastic  defi- 
nition of,  cxxvi.  252 

Ambert  (General  Baron),  his  '  Tacti- 
cal Studies,'  cxxiii.  95 ;  his  mas- 
terly account  of  Austerlit,-;,  114; 
on  the  modern  use  of  artillery, 
122 

Amboise,  Huguenot  conspiracy  of 
(1660),  cxxx.  862;  Edict  of  (1563), 
370 

Ambrose  (Saint,  340-397),  his  in- 
fluence on  Western  monachism, 
cxiv.  329. 

Ameer  Khan,  Governor  of  Canda- 
har,  cxxv.  17,  18;  revolts  against 
Shere  Ali,  22  ;  his  death  in  battle, 

OO  ' 

America,  Spanish  claims  to  the  whole 
continent,  cxv.  8 

alleged  discovery  of,  by  the 

Basques,  cxix.  383 

America  (North),  archaeology  of, 
cxxv.  332 ;  richness  of  ancient 
remains  in,  ih. ;  condition  of,  on 
the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  333 
(see  Mexico) ;  European  igno- 
rance of  its  early  history,  338 ; 
aboriginal  monuments,  ih. ;  three 
pre-Columbian  epochs,  339;  civili- 
sation in  Yucatan  and  Panama, 
ih. ;  ancient  buildings  in  Central 
America,  340 ;  the  temple  of 
Palenque,  341,  342 ;  architecture 
of  the  Aztecas,  343 ;  Casas  Grandes 
of  the   Indians,   ih. ;  varieties  of 
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'pueblos/  344;  primitive  stone 
structures,  345 ;  Esti(fas  of  the 
Intermediate  Period,  340  ;  tradi- 
tions of  Montezuma,  ih. ;  remains 
of  the  Earliest  Period,  347 ;  viz., 
sacred  and  sacrificial  mounds,  ib.- 
350  ;  military  works  in  Ohio,  ih.  • 
copper  ornaments,  351  :  high  per- 
fection of  pottery,  ih. ;  Indian 
'garden  beds,'  352;  theoiies  of 
aboriginal  races,  354 ;  Asiatic 
immigration,  355  ;  visited  by  an- 
cient Japanese,  ih.;  primitive  links 
with  the  Old  World,  356 ;  worship 
of  the  phallus,  357;  polytheism, 
ib. ;  pyramidal  ruins  in  Yucatan 
ascribed  to  Egypt,  359 ;  the  pyra- 
mid of  Xochicalco,  360 ;  similari- 
ties of  early  tribes,  ih. ;  unity  of 
races  inferred  from  language,  361 ; 
primitive  immigrants,  362 ;  main 
courses  of  population,  ib.  ;  Oriental 
source  proved  by  ancient  monu- 
ments, 363 

America  (United  States),  Federal 
and  State  taxation  in,  cxi.  243 ;  tax- 
able property  in,  244;  taxation  com- 
pared with  that  in  England,  246 

increase  of  brain  disorders  in, 

cxii.  526  ;  condition  of,  under  Mr. 
Buchanan's  presidency,  547.  See 
Buchanan,  J.  Percival 

limited  power  of  the  Presi- 


dent, cxiii.  557 ;  dangers  of  presi- 
dential elections,  558;  causes  of 
secession  deep-seated,  659 ;  prin- 
ciples of  early  abolitionists,  560; 
Squatter  Sovereignty  introduced, 
663 ;  slavery  the  cause  of  disrup- 
tion, 566-573  ;  Southern  views  of 
Federation,  574;  their  reasons  for 
secession  unsound,  577;  the  'Peace 
Congress  '  at  Washington,  578  ; 
difficulties  of  coercion  by  the 
Northern  States,  679;  separation 
preferable  to  civil  war,  581 ;  per- 
petual union  impossible,  686 

aspects   of,    to  French  and 


America  (United  States),  Sir 
Cornewall  Lewis's  criticism  of 
the  system  of  presidential  elec- 
tion, cxviii.  145;  democracy  not 
to  be  tested  by  its  results  in, 
146  ;  evils  of  the  Caucus  system, 
ib. ;  the  War  of  Secession  ascribed 
to  Federalism,  147  ;  separation  of 
free  and  slave  states  advocated  by 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  150 

Episcopal  Church  of,  mixed 

synods  of  clergy  and  laity  in,  cxviii, 
676 ;  was  never  a  branch  of  the 
State  Church  of  England,  ih. ;  the 
'General  Convention,'  577;  dis- 
cipline enforced  by  law,  ih. 

first    steps    towards    slave 


English  travellers,  cxv,  187 


emancipation  in,  cxix.  205  ;  one- 
third  of,  unfitted  for  man,  474 ; 
limits  of  the  Great  American 
Desert,  475 

corruptions  of  English  lan- 


guage in,  cxx.  42  ;  disintegrating 
eiFects  of  democtacy  on  social  life, 
191 ;  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws, 
194  ;  co-operalive  societies  in,  re- 
semble trades'  unions,  432 ;  ex- 
change of  vegetable  products  with, 
495,  496 
idiot  institutions  in,   cxxii. 


41,  42 ;  specimens  of  idiots  in,  62, 
64 
Northern  indifference  to  the 


Union  at  one  time,  cxxiii.  625 ; 
change  of  feeling,  526 ;  blind  policy 
of  Mr.  Buchanan,  ih.  527 ;  his  suc- 
cessors, 628 ;  improved  moral  tone 
of  the  presidency,  ib. ;  immediate 
results  of  the  late  war,  629  ;  diffi- 
culties of  re-construction,  ih.  ; 
anomalous  aspect  of  parties,  530  ; 
altered  doctrine  of  State  Sove- 
reignty, ib.  531 ;  restoration  of 
seceded  states,  532 ;  theory  of 
Mr.  Sumner,  ih. ;  policy  of  Mr. 
Johnson,  533 ;  limited  power  of 
Congress,  ib. ;  dangers  of  central 
government  after  the  war,  534; 
Radical  policy  criticised,  535  ;  co- 
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ordination  of  State  powers,   ih. ; 
Bureau    of    Refugees,     536    (see 
3Itssissippi)  ;   terms  of  re-admis- 
sion  to   the  Union,   ib. ;  question 
of  guarantees,   537 ;  required  re- 
affirmation of  laws  of  Congress  by 
restored  States,  538 ;  distribution 
of  the  public  debt,  ib. ;  repudiation 
of  Confederate    debt,   ib.  ;    votes 
originally  granted  to  slaves,  540; 
disproportionate  power  of  Southern 
whites,   ib. ;   proposed    re-adjust- 
ment of  voting  power,  541 ;   re- 
construction of  the  labour  system, 
542;   recuperative  energy  of  the 
South,  543  ;  their  social  materials 
for  re-construction,  544 ;  class  of 
Southern  loyalists, 26. ;  Southerners 
who   accept  defeat,  545 ;  discon- 
tented   planters,    ib.;    the    mean 
whites,   546;  coloured  freedmen, 
ib. ;  position  of  negroes  since  the 
war,    547 ;  protective  legislation, 
ib. ;  General   Howard's  report  of 
the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  548  ;  ex- 
ceptional powers  of  Congress  over 
Southern  States,  551 ;  schemes  of 
negro  enfranchisement,  ib.  551 
America  (United  States),  codification 
of  law  in,  cxxvi.  3G2 

the  Irish  in,  cxxvii.  505, 521 

church  in,  cxxviii.  279;  in- 
adequacy of  the  voluntary  system, 
ib. ;  described  as  a  '  sandhill  of 
sects,'  280 

financial  reports,  1865-1869, 


cxxix.  504;  growth  of  the  public 
debt  from  1860  to  1865,  ib. ;  finan- 
cial scheme  of  Mr.  Chase,  505 ; 
interference  of  Congress  with  Mr. 
McCulloch,  506;  financial  pro- 
blems after  the  war,  508 ;  embar- 
rassment of  the  Treasury,  500; 
contraction  of  the  currency  adopt- 
ed as  a  step  to  specie  payments, 
511 ;  piecemeal  policy  of  Congress, 
ib. ;  the  Act  of  1866,  513  ;  contrac- 
tion abandoned  in  1868,  ib. ;  dis- 
posal   of    the   floating   debt,   ib.; 


Treasury  gold  reserve  fund,  514 ; 
the  o"20  bonds,  515  ;  the  democra- 
tic *  greenback  party,'  516  ;  Bill  of 
Mr.  Sherman,  ib. ;  General  Butler's 
proposed  tax,  517 ;  contest  between 
the  House   and  Committee,   ib. ; 
repudiation  rejected  at  the  elec- 
tions of  1808,  518  ;  Mr.  Johnson's 
message  to  Congress,  ib. ;  surplus 
revenue  after  the  war,  519;  mis- 
chievous  mode    of  taxation,   ib.  ;. 
demoralisation  of  trade,  520 ;  first 
reduction  of  taxes,  522  ;  budget  of 
1867,  ib. ;  corruption  of  the  revenue 
system,    ib.  ;     duty    on    distilled, 
spirits,  523  ;  indifi'erence  to  official 
venality,  525  ;  evils  of  presidential 
patronage,   ib. ;   tardy  reforms  of 
Congress,  526 ;  budget  of  1867-8, 
527  and  note ;  reduction  of  debt  in 
1869,   528 ;   difficulties  of  excise 
taxes,  ib. ;  duties  on  lumber,  salt,. 
and  pig  iron,  529,  530;  reckless- 
ness  of    the   tariff   therein,    ib. ; 
collection   of  customs-duties,  ib. ; 
Mr.    Well's  report,  ib. ;  increased 
expenses  of  life   to   intermediate 
classes,    532 ;    vices   of    financial 
government,  533 

America  (United  States),  M.  Jac- 
quemont's  sketches  of,  cxxx.  GS^ 
69 

. State  authority  weakened  by 

presidential  elections,  cxxxiii.  11  ; 
conduct  of  legislative  business  in, 
74,75 


claims  against  England  aris- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war,  cxxxv. 
549.     See  Geneva  Arbitration 

waning-  influence  of  the  Irish 


element  in,  cxxxvii.  152;  decreas- 
ing hostility  to  England,  ib. 

Xinth  Census  of,  cxxxix.  130  j 

value  of  the  reports,  ib. ;  vast 
experiment  of  slave  emancipation, 
ib. ;  revolution  caused  by  the  late 
war,  131 ;  date  of  the  Census,  133;; 
present  condition  of  the  Southern 
negroes,   ib. ;  coloured  and  white 
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population?,  134;  waste  of  negro 
life  bj'  reckless  mode  of  emancipa- 
tion, 1.1(3 ;  retardation  in  increase 
of  negroes,  ib. ;  suii'erings  of  run- 
aways, 137 ;  prospects  of  the  negro 
race  in  the  South,  138,  139  j  evi- 
dence of  their  improvement,  ih.  ; 
progress  of  education,  ib. ;  em- 
ployment of  female  blacks,  140 ; 
favourable  condition, on  the  whole, 
of  the  freedmen,  141 ;  blessings  of 
abolition  of  slavery,  142  ;  its  ques- 
tionable advantages  to  the  South- 
ern whites,  ib. ;  deterioration  of 
Southern  property  since  IfJOO,  144; 
their  tremendous  losses,  ib. ;  agri- 
cultural retrogression,  ib. ;  oppres- 
sive taxation,  145 ;  causes  of 
Southern  distress,  viz.,  '  carpet- 
bag '  misrule  and  white  ruffianism, 
14G ;  first  difficulties  of  re-con- 
struction, 147  ;  the  '  Xu-Klux- 
Klan,'  149;  back-stairs  inlluence 
in  Congress,  ib.  ;  recent  deteriora- 
tion in  character  of  public  men, 
150 ;  possibility  of  a  new  party  of 
reform,  ib. 

America  (Southern  States),  difficul- 
ties of  negro  emancipation,  cxv. 
G2 

■ scanty  knowledge  of,  since 

the  late  war,  cxxxvi.  148;  gene- 
ral need  of  re-construction,  149; 
desolation  in  Tennessee,  150 ;  Mr. 
Well's  picture,  151 ;  liberated 
negroes,  ib.;  observations  of  Mr. 
Somers,  153;  spirit  of  isolation, 
ib.;  profuse  natural  resources,  154; 
the  land  question  in  Virginia,  155; 
want  of  capital  and  labour,  156 ; 
fertility  of  the  soil,  ib. ;  coal-fields, 
157 ;  w^hite  labour  needed  in 
Alabama,  ib. ;  re-organisation  of 
agricultural  labour,  158;  public 
opinion  reconciled  to  free  neo-ro 
labour,  159 ;  their  value  in  cotton 
cultivation,  ib.  ;  their  condition 
improved  by  liberation,  161 ;  their. 
position  as  agricultural  labourers,]  [ 


163 ;  revival  of  cotton  culture, 
164-170;  exceptional  legislation 
due  to  Southern  whites,  ib.  ;  the 
Ku-Klux-Klan,  171 ;  recent  legis- 
lation thereon,  172, 173 ;  obstacles 
to  complete  restoration  of  pros- 
perity, 174;  question  of  tariffs, /6. ; 
financial  discontent,  175  ;  irritating 
policy  of  the  North,  176 ;  pros- 
pects of  domestic  politics,  177; 
need  of  more  direct  trade  with. 
Europe,  178;  problem  of  cheap 
production  of  cotton,  179 

America  (British  North),  enormous 
extent  of,  cxix.  442 ;  original 
definition  of  Rupert's  Land,  443  ; 
the  Hudson's  Bay  and  North- West 
Companies,  444  ;  fluctuations  in 
the  lake  system  of,  445 ;  rival 
explorations  of  the  two  companies, 
446;  their  final  union,  447  (see 
Hudsoii's  Baij  Compam/^  ;  failure 
of  attempts  to  colonise  Vancouver 
Island,  448-4*1 ;  British  Columbia 
.made  a  colony,  451  ;  gold-mining 
in  the  Fraser  river,  ib. ;  the 
Cariboo  gold-field,  468;  the  Lau- 
rentides,  477 ;  the  Fertile  Belt, 
478 ;  dangers  of  a  population  of 
adventurers,  479 

• seasonable   proposals    for  a 

Federation,  cxxi.  182 ;  resolutions 
at  the  Quebec  Conference,  185- 
189;  proposed  Federal  Parliament, 
186 ;  its  legislative  powers,  ib., 
187 ;  local  legislation,  188 ;  powers 
of  taxation,  189  ;  omissions  in  the 
resolutions,  190  note;  their  Con- 
servative character,  190,  191  ; 
completion  of  the  Intercolonial 
Eailwav^,  ib.  ;  general  result  of  the 
proposals,  192 ;  difficulties  of  ad- 
justing relations  between  Imperial, 
Federal,  and  Local  Governments, 
ib.,  193;  novelty  of  the  scheme, 
ib. ;  theory  of  '  responsible  Govern- 
ment,' 194;  its  difiiculties  illus- 
trated, 195;  definition  of  the 
Federal   Executive  required,  ib.; 
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proposed  form  of  imperial  sove- 
reianty,  197;  anticipated  inde- 
pendence of,  309 

America  (Spanish  South),  revolt  of 
the  colonies,  cxxviii.  138;  their 
independence  recognised  by  Eng- 
land, 140 

America  (Spani.<h).    See  Spain,  Neio 

American  artillery — failure  of  huge 
guns  againstFort  Sumter,  cxix.  513 

American  House  of  Representatives; 
rule  for  limitation  of  speeches, 
exxxiii.  75 

practice    regarding     Bills, 

exxxiv.  588;  the  'previous  ques- 
tion,' 589  note  ;  divisions  in  Com- 
mittee, 500 

American  navy,  its  important  services 
in  the  late  war,  cxxiv.  185  (see 
American  War  of  Secessio)});  penury 
of  resources  when  the  war  hegan 
186;  the  'Powhatan,'  100;  its 
strength  at  the  accession  of  Lin- 
coln, 192 ;  disaffection  among  naval 
officers,  ib.;  first  ironclad  vessels, 
193  ;  the  '  Monitor,'  ih. ;  vigour  of 
the  department  under  3Ir.  Welles, 
194 ;  rapid  growth  of,  in  1862, 196; 
appointment  of  rear-admirals,  198 
7)ote ;  first  trial  of  rams  by  the 
Confederates,  190;  fire-rafts  at 
New  Orleans,  206  ;  the  '  Monitor ' 
and  '  Merrimac,'  213  ;  the  '  Mian- 
tonomah,'  226;  use  of  heavy 
smooth-bore  guns,  ib. 

American  railways — legislation  re- 
specting, cxxv.  103;  unsystematic 
construction  of,  104 ;  position  of 
Congress,  ib. 

American  War  of  Independence, 
weakness  of  the  British  army  in, 
cxvi.  141 

—  inferiority  of  British  generals 

30  ' 
the  cause   of  independence 
gained  by  the  English  Opposition, 
cxxxix.  188 ;  Irish  feeling  towards 
the  English  in,  487 

American  War  of  Secession,  valuable 


worli:  of  Mr.  Ellison  on,  cxiv.  556 ; 
public  opinion  on,  in  England, 
568  ;  the  question  of  slavery,  550 ; 
high  prerogative  claims  of  Fede- 
ralists, ib. ;  State  and  Federal 
Sovereignties,  501 ;  causes  of  dis- 
union, 563 ;  crisis  at  President 
Lincoln's  election,  ib. ;  mistaken 
doctrines  respecting  '  Secession,' 
564  ;  Mr.  Douglas'  speech  in  1801, 
567 ;  the  struggle  anticipated  by 
the  Edinburgh  Heviexo  in  October 
1856,  509 ;  political  blindness  in 
America  thereto,  ib. ;  impossible 
permanence  of  a  Southern  Slave 
Confederacy,  570 ;  dangers  of  suc- 
cess to  the  North,  ib. ;  horrors  of 
'  emancipation  by  war,'  571  ; 
Congress  powerless  to  abolish 
slavery,  572  ;  intemperate  procla- 
mation of  General  Fremont,  573  ; 
different  American  versions  of  the 
causes  of  the  war,  ib.  ;  insufficient 
grievances  of  the  Southern  States, 
674 ;  the  contest  one  for  tei-ritorial 
dominion,  575 ;  English  aversion 
to  the  war,  578 ;  exhausting- 
nature  of  the  struggle,  580  ;  mu- 
tual confiscations,  581 ;  delusive 
notion  of  a  perpetual  union,  ib. ; 
bitter  feeling  ai^-ainst  England, 
582 ;  the  Queen's  proclamation 
misinterpreted,  583 ;  precedents  of 
American  jurists,  584 ;  recognition 
of  the  South  must  depend  on 
events,  586  ;  probable  short  dura- 
tion of  the  war,  587  ;  mutual  sepa- 
ration anticipated,  ib. 

aspect  of  the  contest  at  its 


beginning,  cxvi.  549;  preponderant 
value  of  Southern  votes,  551 ;  sla- 
very the  origin  of  the  war,  553  ; 
English  sympathy  with  the  South, 
660 ;  democracy  as  a  cause  of 
disruption,  501  ;  doctrine  of  the 
perpetuity  of  the  LTnion,  504 ; 
schemes  of  government  before 
the  Convention,  566;  sovereign 
character   of  the  states,  568 ;  ac- 
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tion  of  tlie  Supreme  Court,  570 ; 
theory  of  tlie  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  ."iri  ;  desirability  of  pepa- 
ration  discussed,  574  ;  hostility  to 
England  ascribed  to  Southern 
policy,  570;  despotism  of  the 
Washington  government,  578 ; 
ISorthorn  hatred  of  England  ex- 
plained, 580 ;  progress  of  the  war, 
582 ;  its  increasing  atrocity,  584 ; 
financial  policy  of  the  North,  585  : 
improbability  of  re-union,  686  ; 
futility  of  foreign  recognition  of 
the  South,  590 
American  War  of  Secession,  three 
degrees  of  recognition  open  to 
England,  cxvii.  1^98;  historical 
precedents,  299 ;  the  question  one 
of  expediency,  not  of  principle, 
304 ;  ill-timed  proposal  of  the 
French,  ih. 

European  contempt  of  Ame- 


rican strategy,  cxxi.  252 ;  McClel- 
lan's  Anaconda  strategy,  253,  254 ; 
capture  of  Viclisburg,  ib. ;  Grant's 
relief  of  Rosencrans,  256 ;  his 
brilliant  tactics  at  Chattanooga, 
ib. ;  he  defeats  Bragg  at  '  the 
Clouds,'  257  ;  opening  of  the  ]8G4 
campaign,  259 ;  gloomy  prospects 
of  the  Confederates,  ib. :  Federal 
transport  of  supplies,  261,262; 
Sherman's  expedition  to  the  xlla- 
Ijama  frontier,  263  ;  demeanour  of 
the  slaves,  264 ;  Federal  forces 
concentrated,  265, 266 ;  double 
operations  against  Richmond,  ib. ; 
battle  of  Pleasant  Hill,  267;  the 
Confederate  ram  '  Albemarle,'  ib. 
and  7iote ;  routes  to  Richmond, 
268 ;  different  views  of  McClellan 
and  Lincoln  thereon,  ib.  269 ; 
triple  plan  of  invasion  by  Grant, 
272,  273 ;  simultaneous  Federal 
advance,  ih. ;  first  contest  with 
Lee,  274 ;  normal  character  of 
battles  in  the  war,  275  ;  Federal 
use  of  breastworks,  /6.  276;  battle 
of    'the    Wilderness'   continued 


ib.  ;  Lee  adopts  the  defensive, 
277  ;  series  of  skirmishes,  278 ; 
value  of  the  Sanitary  Commission, 
281  and  note ;  battle  of  Cold  Har- 
bour, 283;  siege  of  Petersburg, 
ib. ;  results  of  the  Virginian  cam- 
paign, 284;  Sherman's  capture  of 
Atlanta,  ib.  286 ;  and  of  Savan- 
nah, 287,  288  :  cruel  treatment  of 
prisoners  by  the  Confederates, 
445  note 

American  War  of  Secession,  intro- 
duction of  tirailleur  practice  from, 
exxiii.  117 ;  cause  of  indecisive 
battles  in,  ib. ;  use  of  mounted  in- 
fantry, 124 ;  and  of  fieldworks, 
125;  its  military  lessons,  127;  its 
unexpected  result,  524  ;  questions 
decided  by  the  contest,  529  ;  con- 
sequent diminution  of  State-rights, 
531 ;  Mr.  Johnson's  terms  of  re- 
admission  to  the  Seceded  States,  536 

importance  of  the  navy  in, 


cxxiv.  185 ;  jrfailuro  to  relieve 
Fort  Sumter,  186 ;  the  '  Merri- 
mac  '  seized  by  the  Confederates, 
192  ;  Confederate  privateers,  195 ; 
mixed  operations  in  Albemarle 
and  Pamlico  Sounds,  196;  Du- 
pont's  services  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Savannah,  197;  Farragut's 
operations  against  New  Orleans, 
198-209 ;  importance  of  its  cap- 
ture, ib. ;  the  Confederate  iron- 
clad '  Arkansas,'  211 ;  attack  on 
Vicksburg,  ib.  ;  the  battle  of 
Hampton  Roads,  213 ;  Federal 
failure  against  Fort  Sumter,  216  ; 
victory  of  the  '  Weehauken  '  over 
the  Confederate  '  Atlanta,'  219, 
220  ;  action  in  Mobile  Bay,  221 ; 
surrender  of  the '  Tennessee,'  223; 
the  ram  '  Albemarle '  sunk  by  a 
torpedo,  ib.;  Porter's  success 
against  Wilmington,  224;  Con- 
federate piracy,  ib. 

the  battle  of  Belmont,  cxxix. 


236;  new  phase  of,  in  18()2,  237; 
the  spring  campaign  of  that  year, 
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238  ;  position  of  tlie  Confederates, 
ih. ;  Federal  capture  of  Fort  Donel- 
son,  239,  240;  battle  of  Pittsburg, 
244-247  ;  desperate  nature  of  the 
■war  thereafter,  ih. ;  Confederate 
scheme  of  Northern  invasion,  248  ; 
Grant's  capture  of  Vicksburg,  250- 
252  ;  investment  of  Chattanooga, 
2o3 ;  unfinished  work  of  Colonel 
Badeau  on,  256 ;  the  aftair  of  Cold 
Harbour,  260;  Lee's  position  at 
Eichmond,  263;  Confederate  de- 
sertions, 264;  surrender  of  Rich- 
mond, 268.     See  Grunt,  General 

Americaii  War  of  Secession,  Ameri- 
can claims  against  England  aris- 
ing out  of,  cxxxv.  550  (see  Geneva 
Arhitratwn) ;  the  contest  not  an 
ordinarj'  insurrection,  555 

■ battle  of  Bull's  Run,  cxxxvii. 

374  :  its  unimportant  results,  375  ; 
McClellan  in  Western  Virginia, 
ib. ;  Federal  programme  in  the 
spring  of  1861-2,  376;  battle  of 
the  Seven  Pines,  377 ;  Lee's  vic- 
tory on  the  Chickahominy,  380 

• •      Mr.     Crete's     views     on. 


cxxxviii.  243 

frightful  mortality    of    the 


Confederates,  cxxxix.  135  ;  Fede- 
ral employment  of  runaway  ne- 
groes, 137;  demoralising  effects 
of,  on  society  and  public  life,  150 

Americans,  their  passion  for  tracing 
Old  World  pedigrees,  cxx.  189 ; 
instability  of  their  social  life,  468 

their  genuine  attachment  to 

the  mother  country,  cxxix.  456 

• causes  of  French  sympathy 


with,  cxxx.  63 


English  pedigree,  cxxxv.  389 
as     Continental      tourists. 


cxxxviii.  497 
foreign  influences  on   their 


tlieir  humour  of  exaggera- 
tion accounted  for,  cxxxii.  282 
instance    of  their   pride   of 


language,    cxl.    144 ;     distinctive 
featuresof  Anglo-American  speech, 


ib. ;  their  interest  in  the  study  of 
the  English  language,  145 
Amethj^st,   an    alleged   antidote   to 

wine,  cxxiv.  237 
Amphictyonic  Council,  the,  origin  of, 

cxii.  392 
Amravati,  the  Tope  of, — the  Mack- 
enzie  marbles   of,  in   the  Indian 
Museum,    cxxx.    484;    discovery 
of  the  ruins  of,  500 ;  Sir  W.  El- 
liot's  excavations,    507;    Gra3C0- 
Bactrian  colony  at  Amravati,  ib. ; 
Mr.  Fergusson  on  the  age  of  the 
Tope,  508 
Amsterdam,  Bank  of,  cxv.  24 
Anacreon   (6th    century   B.C.),    the 
reputed   author    of    light    lyrical 
poetry,  cxl.  356 
Anaesthetics,    use    of,   in     surgery, 

cxxxvi.  490 
Analogy,   argument   of,    applied    to 

geolog}^,  cxviii.  258 
Anaximander     (b.    B.C.    610),     his 
notions      of     Transcendentalism, 
cxxiii.  301 
Anaxin^enes  (d.  about  B.C.  546),  his 

theories  of  the  universe,  cxvi.  91 
'  Anchor  Ice,'  cxiii.  77 
Ancona,  suppression  of  its  municipal 
rights  by  Clement  VII.,  cxii.  122 
'  Ancren  Riwle,'  the,  early  English 

text,  cxxv.  236 
Andaman  Islands,   curious  skeleton 

discovered  in,  cxvi.  172. 
Anderson  (Dr.  John),  his  'Expedition 
to  Western  Yiinan,'  cxxxvii.  995- 
330 
Andorre,  Republic  of,  its  history, 
compiled  from  original  records, 
cxiii.  345 
pendence, 
government,  ib. ;  evidences  of  tra- 
dition, 349  ;  genuineness  of  Char- 
lemagne's charter,  351  ;  War  of 
Independence,  352 ;  its  constitu- 
tion finally  settled ,  ib. ;  primitive 
life  of  the  magnates,  354 ;  general 
ignorance  of  the  people,  355 ;  their 
field  sports  and  religious  fetes,  357 


;  antiquity  of  its  inde- 
347 ;    simple   form    of 
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Andr(5  (Bernard),  his  account  of 
Perkin  Warbeck,  c.xxi.  205  j  his 
merits  as  an  historian,  222 
Andro  (John,  1751-1780),  story  of 
his  being  jilted  by  Miss  Sneyd, 
cxxvi.  4G2 
Andrews  (Dr.),  his  recent  researches 

in  chemical  science,  cxxxiii.  IGl 
AndromcusII.(Palfeologus  the  Elder, 
Emperor  of  Constantinople,  12G0- 
1322),  his  quarrel  with  Athana- 
sius,  cxxi.  482 
Angarville  (Pilchard,  alias  de  Curj^, 
Bishop  of    Durham    1287-1345), 
his  book  collections,  cxxxix.  14 
Angel,   use  of  the  word,  by  Shak- 

speare,  cxxx.  97,  98 
Angelico  (Era  Giovanni  da  Fiesole, 
1387-1454),     character      of     his 
paintings,  cxxii.  97 
Angelo    (Michael     de     Buonarotti, 
1474_loG4).     See  Ilicliael  Angelo 
Anglesea,  etymology  of,  cxi.  361 
Anglican  Piubric.     See  Jtuhric,  An- 
glican 
Anglican  Synod,  proposal  of,  for  Sep- 
tember   24,    1867,    cxxTi.    121: 
doubtful  advantage  of  the  scheme, 
123 
Anglo-Saxons,  the  phrase  criticised, 
cxxi.  37 ;  M.  Taine's  description  of, 
295,  29G 
iniiuence  of  Northern  cos- 
tumes  on,    cxl.    251,  254  5    their 
meagre  literature,  255 
Angus  (or  Forfar),  County  of,  cxx. 
309  ;  interest  attached  to,  ih. ;  in- 
dustrial revolution  in,  310;  early 
accounts  of,  ib. ;   four  natural  di- 
■visions    of,   311 ;    the    Braes    of 
Angus,  ib.  ;  Strath  Mohr,  Sidlaw, 
and   the   maritime   district    from 
Gowryburn  to  the  Northesk,  312  j 
geology  of,  313 ;  the  Forfarshire 
Fishbed,  314 ;  supposed  Druidical 
remains,  315 ;  ancient  human  ha- 
bitations, 316;  early  fortalices,  ih.; 
Roman    antiquities,   317 ;    sculp- 
tured stones,  ih.;  Cathedral  Church 


of  Brechin,  318  ;    history  of  the 
town  of  Forfar,  319  ;  the  borough 
of  Montrose,  320;  Abbey  of  Ar- 
broath, ib. ;    legendary   notice   of 
Dundee,  321 ;  condition  of,  in  the 
time  of  Bruce,  323 ;  the  battle  of 
Harlaw,  324 ;  lords  of  the  soil  in, 
826 ;    Norman    and   foreign    pro- 
prietors, ib. ;  effects  of  the  Eefor- 
mation   in,  327 ;    scholars   exiled 
from,  329  ;  condition  of,  under  the 
Covenanters,330;  fines  imposed  by 
Cromwell  on  the  gentry  of,  331 ; 
tranquil   during   the   Pestoration, 
ib. ;  occasional  Highland  raids  in, 
ib. ;    effects    of    the    Pevolution, 
332 ;    confiscations  after  the  two 
Rebellions,  333,  334;    industrial 
history  of,  335 ;   linen  trade  with 
the  Low  Countries,  336;  spinning- 
mills  in,  339 ;    architectural  fea- 
tures of,  344 
Animals,  acclimatisation  of,  cxi.  161 ; 
scientific    value    of    menageries, 
162;  rare  additions  to  domesticated 
animals   since  the  Cliristian   era, 
163 ;  primary  objects  of  the  Zoolo- 
gical   Society,    ih.  ;     the    Societe 
(V Acdimatatiun,  ib. ;  the  vivaria  at 
Paris,  164 ;  importation  of  foreign 
deer    to    England,    165;    and    of 
elands,  167,  169  ;  the  koodoo,  ib. ; 
tlie  spring-bok,  170 ;  the  hippopo- 
tamus,  174  ;    chimpanzees,    177 ; 
successful  introduction  of  giraffes, 
179  ;  death  of  bisons  from  pleuro- 
pneumonia,   180 ;     acclimatisable 
birds,  181 ;  gallinaceous  varieties, 
183  ;  the  black-necked  swan,  184; 
varieties  of  geese,  186 ;  the  sala- 
mander at  Amsterdam,  187  ;  pre- 
sent infancy  of  domestication  as  a 
science,  188 

belief  in   creation   of,   from 


mineral  sources,  cxxv.  389 

intermixture  of,   during  the 


Quaternary    period     of    geology, 
cxxxii.  445 
faculty  of  reason  among  the 
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■  higher  grades  of,  cxxxiii.  172 ; 
their  sense  of  humour,  ih. ;  quali- 
ties shared  by  man,  ib. ;  borderland 
between  reason  and  instinct,  173 

Animals,  structural  identity  of,  with 
man,  cxxxiv.  107  ;  physical  differ- 
ences, 201 ;  emotions  shared  in 
common,  209 ;  their  faculty  of  imi- 
tation, 210  ;  other  intellectual  qua- 
lities of,  ib.  (see  Man)  ;  theory  of 
sexual  selection,  229,  234 

Animal  life,  forms  of.     See  Zooloy;/ 

Animism,  supposed  primitive  belief 


in,  cxxxix,  435 


Anjou,  publications  respecting,cxxvii. 
77;  traditions  of  the  English  oc- 
cupation, ih.  ;  etymology  of  the 
word,  79 ;  prehistoric  monuments, 
ib. ;  the  dolmen  of  Bagneux,  80 ; 
conquered  by  the  Romans,  81 ; 
their  colony  Egada,  ih. ;  Christian- 
ity introduced,  82  ;  monastic  sys- 
tem in,  83;  conquered  by  Chilperic 
the  Frank,  ib. ;  fragmentary  know- 
ledge of,  under  his  successors,  84  ; 
the  dowry  of  Charlemagne's  sister, 
13ertba,  ib. ;  creation  of  hereditary 
countships,  85 ;  ravages  of  the 
Norsemen,  86 ;  their  evacuation 
of  Angers,  ih. ;  their  colony  in 
Anjou,  ib. ;  Ingelgerian  Counts  of, 
'  beyond  the  Maine,'  87 ;  Foulques 
II.,  ib. ;  Wai's  of  Foulques  Nerra, 
ib.,  88  ;  Geoifrey  Martel,  ib. ;  re- 
lations with  Rome,  ib. ;  rise  of 
Benedictine  convents,  89;  monks 
of  St.  Maur,  ih. ;  Abbey  of  Fon- 
tevrault,  90 ;  Foulques  V.,  ib. ; 
his  son  Geoffrey,  ib. ;  secured  by 

.  treaty  to  Henry  II.,  ib. ;  his  gov- 
ernment, 91  ;  relations  of  Richard 
I.  with,  92  ;  siege  of  Ang-ers,  ib. ; 
struggle  between  feudalism  and 
monarchy,  93 ;  Louis  IX.  and  his 
brother  Charles,  ib. ;  glories  of  the 
house  of  Anjou-Sicily,  94 ;  the 
Duke  Rene,  95 ;  later  royal  dukes 
of  Anjou,  96  ;  wars  of  religion  in, 
97 ;   the  Reformation  in,  ih.,  98 ; 


massacre  at  Monsoreau,  99;  Je- 
suit College  at  La  Fleche,  ih. ;  in- 
terval of  religious  toleration,  ib., 
100;  Huguenot  persecutions  in, 
101 ;  republican  sj'uipathies  pun- 
ished by  the  Vendean  bands,  ib. ; 
prospects  of  prosperity,  101,  102 

Anna  (Empress  of  Russia,  1693- 
1740),  her  quarrel  with  Marshal 
Saxe,  cxx.  519,  520  ;  her  accession, 
525 

Anne  (Queen  of  England,  1664- 
1714),  her  love  of  gossip  and 
mystery,  cxviii.  414  ;  her  critical 
state  of  health  in  1713,  425 ;  her 
death,  427 

■ •  Earl  Stanhope's  History  of 

her  reign,  cxxxii.  519 ;  Jacobite 
acquiescence  in  her  succession, 
530 ;    relations   with   Parliament, 

531  :    conduct   to   the   Pretender, 

532  ;  religious  reaction  against  the 
Jacobites,  534 ;  collapse  of  Tory 
policy,  ib. ;  condition  of  society^ 
535  ;  monied  and  professional 
classes,  537;  decrease  of  popula- 
tion, 538 ;  unfavourable  conditions 
of  life,  ih. ;  ignorance  of  science, 
539 :  weavers'  strikes,  541  ;  liter- 
ary aspect  of  her  reign,  ib. ;  com- 
pared with  present  literature,  545 ; 
habits  of  authors,  548;  sketches 
of  her  Court  by  Burnet  and  Lord 
Chesterfield,  553 ;  epigram  as- 
cribed to,  ih.   7iote, 

Anne  of  Cleves  (Queen  of  Henry 
VIII.),  Holbein's  portrait  of,  cxxv, 
436 

Annenkoff  (M.),  his  Commentary  ou 
the  Franco-German  War,  cxxxv. 
151 

Ansell  (G.  F.),  his  improved  safety- 
lamp  for  mines,  cxxv.  559-561 

Anselm  (Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
born  about  1034,  died  1109),  his 
doctrine  of  the  internal  evidence 
of  Revelation,  cxiii.  485 

his  religious  character,  cxxi. 

39,  40 
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Antarctic  Pole,  theory  of  a  continent 
at,  cxii.  .'511  ;  discoveries  of  Sir 
.Tames  Ilosg,  ib. 

Antelopes,  adapted  to  English 
climate,  cxi.  167 ;  the  eland,  tb. 

*  Anlhropoloaical  Review,'  absurd 
illustration  of  hereditary  influ- 
ences in,  cxxxii.  106 

Antichrist.  See  Apocah/pse ;  Hcnan, 
M. 

Antigua,  prosperity  of  planters  in, 
cxv.  48 

'Anti- Jacobin,'  the,  unequal  charac- 
ter of,  cxxxv.  475;  perplexing  his- 
tory of,  ib. 

Antioch,  Church  of.     See'Melttius 

Autonello  (da  "Messina,  Italian  pain- 
ter, 1414-140.'?),  cxxxv.  140;  intro- 
duces oil-painting  from  Flanders, 
ib. 

Antoninus,  the  wall  of,  cxii.  516 

Antwerp,  siege  of,  by  the  Duke  o 
Parma,  cxiii.  186 

associations  of  Eubens  with, 

cxvii.  117 ;  Diiver's  account  of,  in 
15;?0,  121  ;  guild  of  painters  at,  ib. 

Apes,  Anthropoid,  discoveries  of, 
cxvii.  54.3.     See  Mem 

Apingi,  the,  African  tribe  of,  cxiv. 
210 

Apocalypse,  the,  theological  study  of, 
in  England,  cxl.  485  ;  in  France 
and  Germany,  486;  peculiar  value 
of,  488 ;  internal  difficulties  as  to 
its  authorship,  tb. ;  theory  of  M. 
Pienan,  489  ;  question  of  its  date, 
491:  Nero  the  Antichrist,  49.3; 
parallel  passage  in  Tacitus,  495; 
its  Hebrew  and  anti-Pauline  cha- 
racter, 496 :  enmity  in,  to  Rome, 
497  ;  works  known  to  the  author, 
499;  the  true  peroration  of  the 
New  Testament,  511 ;  the  term 
explained,  512;  failure  of,  as  a 
prophecy,  513 

Apocryphal  Gospels,  the,  recent 
works  on,  cxxviii.  81 ;  neglect  of, 
by  divines,  82  :  M.  Douhaire's  tlie- 
ory  of  their  origin,  84 ;  early  his- 


tory of,  85 ;  Papal  condemnations 
of,  ib.  •  neglected  after  the  thir- 
teenth   century,    87 ;    Gospel    of 
Nicodemus,  88 ;  collations  by  Fa- 
bricius,   ib. ;   later    commentators 
and  contributors,  89;  translated  by 
Voltaire,  ib. ;  Dr.  Thilo's  Codes,  ib. 
Protevangelium    of    James,    9.3 
Gospel  ascribed  to  St.  Thomas,  95 
stories  of  the  infancy  of  Christ,  96 
Gospel  of  Pseudo-Matthew,  97 
the   Gesta   and   Acta   Pilati,  ib. 
episode  of  the  Descent  to  Hell,  98 
fragments   of  real   tradition  con- 
cerning Christ,  100 ;  probable  ob- 
ject  of  their    composition,    103; 
their  poetic  value  examined,  10.3 ; 
not  written  in  the  spirit  of  impos- 
ture,   ih. ;    animating    motive   of, 
104 ;  their  inferiority  to  the  Canon- 
ical Gospels,  105 ;  important  dis- 
crepancies of  the  text,  107  ;  exag' 
gerated  French    estimate  of,  ib. 
their    useful    purposes,     ib, ;    INIr 
Row's  sensible  remarks  on,  '108 
their  degrading  picture  of  Christ, 

Apellicon  ("of  Teos),  his  alleged  res- 
cue of  Aristotle's  MSS.,  cxxxvii. 
59  7iote 

Apollo,  Greek  statue  of,  found  at 
Tegea,  cxl.  169 

Apollonius  Pergfeus  (o?  Alexandria) 
his  doctrine  of  Epicycles,  cxvi.  95 

Apostolic  Age,  the,  controversies  on 
Christianity  in,  cxxxi,  492 

Appeals,  Statute  of  C24  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  12),  cxl.  433 

Appian  (2nd  century),  on  the  topo- 
graphy of  ancient  Carthage,  cxiv. 
80,  91 

Aquinas  (Thomas,  about  1224- 
1274),  his  hymn  '  Lauda  Sion,' 
cxxxvi.  284 

Arabia,  scanty  geographical  know- 
ledge of,  cxii.  319 

traditional   division   of  the 

population,  cxvi.  349  ;  stringency 
of  the  family  bond,  351  j  dethrone- 
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ment  of  the  Ommeiades,  .356  ;  the 
Persian  invasion,  ib. ;  Arab  rule  in 
Africa,  357 

Arabia,  physical  features  of,  cxxii. 

^  489  ]  peculiarity  of  uplands,  491  ; 
snakes  in,  493  ;  the  Bedouins,  ib. ; 
494;  the  settled  population,  ?6.  ; 
496 ;  Arabs  of  the  interior,  497 ; 
their  supposed  fitness  for  civilisa- 
tion, 498 ;  the  Wahabees,  ib. ;  re- 
ligious condition  of  the  Arabs, 
499 ;  star- worship  of  the  Solibah 
tribe,  500,  501 ;  contradictory  ac- 
counts, ib. ;  the  '  Biadeeyah '  sec.t, 
502;  ancient  Sabasan  worship,  503 ; 
theory  of  Monotheism  in,  504;  re- 
ligious revival  in  the  last  century, 
505 ;  cholera  in  1854  at  Xejed, 
513 

sudden  importance  of,  after 

the  death  of  Mahomet,  cxxiv,  1 ; 
preparation  for  his  mission,  2 ; 
perfection  of  the  language,  ib. ; 
animosity  of  tribes,  3  ;  the  Yeme- 
nites and  Maadites,  4;  Himyarite 
language,  ib. ;  ancient  commerce, 
5  ;  caravans,  ib.  7 ;  temple  of  the 
Caaba,  8 ;  obscure  heretical  sects 
in,  13;  unpopularitj'  of  Christian 
doctrines,  ib. ;  idolatrous  worship 
in,  25 ;  duties  of  hospitality,  20 ; 
diestruction  of  the  Jews,  38-41 ; 
feebleness  of  Islamism  in,  47 

piracies  in  the  Persian  Gulf 


in  1S09,  cxxv.  8  :  Egyptian  inva- 
sion of  Nejed,  9 ;  British  policy 
respecting,  11.     See  Wahabees 

probably  once  the  home  of 


the  Ethiopians,  cxxxv.  97  ;  ancient 
stone-implements  in,  102 

ancient  libraries  in,  cxxxix. 


15 

Arab  horses,  compared  with  Eng- 
lish racers,  cxx.  124-126  ;  superi- 
ority of  Barbs  over,  130  7iote; 
earliest  introduction  of,  into  Eng- 
land, 133-138  J  popularity  of,  in 
England  during  the  last  century, 
14l' 


Arab  horses,  native  neglect  of,  for 
useful  purposes,  cxxxviii.430;  their 
crossing  with  indigenous  breeds, 
444;  Nejed  horses,  447;  royal  stud 
at  Riad,  ib. ;  native  horsemanship, 
448 

Arago  (Dominique  Fran9ois,  b. 
1786),  his  estimate  of  the  num- 
ber of  comets,  cxl.  399 

Aral,  Sea  of,  question  of  its  «xist- 
ence  in  the  13tli  century,  cxxxv. 
5,  11 

Ararat,  Mount,  ascents  of,  cxxx. 
339 

Arbroath  (Angus),  Benedictine  Ab- 
bey of,  cxx.  320,  321 ;  descrip- 
tioai  of  the  battle  of,  in  1445-6, 
324 

Arc  (Jeanne  de,  1410-1431),  her 
p.atriotism  not  understood  by  her 
countrj'men,  cxix.  531 

M.  Guizot's  treatment  of  the 

episode,  cxl.  217 

Archjieology,  prehistoric,  recent 
study  of,  cxxxii.  440 ;  prominent 
questions  suggested,  ib. ;  classifica- 
tions of  periods,  441 ;  '  ages  '  of 
bronze,  etc.,  not  strict  chronologi- 
cal divisions,  442  ;  the  Paleolithic 
age,  443  (see  Geohrjy) ;  views  of 
French  archaeologists  on  the  anti- 
quity of  man,  ib. ;  drift-deposits 
and  bone-caves,  447-454 ;  M. 
Lartet's  Quaternary  system  criti- 
cised, 445;  cave-bears,  456;  Qua- 
ternary cave-dwellers,  459  (see 
Maii)\,  the  Neolithic  age,  463; 
polished  stone-axes,  ib.\  remains 
of  tumuli,  405 ;  the  Bronze  Age, 
467-477  ;  the  Iron  Age,  ib. ;  evi- 
dences of,  regarding  mankind, 
479 ;  questions  left  for  ethnology, 
ib. 

Architecture  (Greek),  Mr.  Fergus- 
son's  doctrine  of  definite  propor- 
tions, cxvi.  485 

Architecture,  eclectic  system  of,  in 
England,  cxv.  542 ;  causes  of 
modern  inferiority,  543 
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Architecture,  commencement  of  the 
Renaissance  era,  cxviii.  72 ;  Gothic 
imitations  in  England,  73;  the 
C.othic  style  in  Italy,  Spain,  and 
France,  00  ;  mania  in  England  for 
the  Greek  style  of,  92 ;  the  Italian 
style,  08;  question  of  domestic, 
100 

effects     of     exigencies    of 

■w-eather  on,  cxsxix.  445 

•  altered  laws  of  proportion  in. 


cxl.  188 

Archons,  chronology  of,  at  Athens, 
cxxxii.  172 

Arctic  regions,  theory  of  a  circum- 
polar  sea,  cxii.  300 ;  possible  ac- 
cess to,  east  of  Spitzbergen,  ib. ; 
voyage  of  Dr.  Ivaue,  oil 

-weapons  used  by  natives  of, 

cxxxii.  4o3 

Arctic  Seas,  influence  of,  on  deep- 
sea  temperature  of  the  Atlantic, 
cxxxT.  461 

Arculfus,  his  narrative  of  his  visit  to 
Jerusalem  in  080,  cxii.  448 

Aretino  (Leonard,  1070-144.3),  his 
plagiarism  from  Procopius,  cxxiv. 
357 

Arezzo  (Thomas,  Cardinal,  1756- 
1832),  his  interview  with  Napo- 
leon in  1806,  cxxviii.  482 

Argenson  (Marquis  d').  Journal  and 
Letters  of,  published  by  M.  Eath- 
ery,  cxxv.  470  ;  his  character,  471 
iujte;  Foreign  Minister  of  Louis 
XV.,  488  ;  his  dismissal,  503 

Argyll  (Archibald  Campbell,  Earl 
of,  d.  1001),  his  sentence  and  exe- 
cution, cxxxix.  184  note 

,Arians,  their  unconscious  services  to 
Cliristianity,  cxi.  443 

Aristarclius  (of  Samos),  his  system 
of  astronomy,  cxvi.  94 

Aristocracy,  the  mainstay  of  Govern- 
ment in   England   from    1G88  to 
1832,  cxxv.  580 
Aristophanes  (about  B.C.  444-380), 
on   the   effects   of   bad  on    good 
money,  cxxiii,  90  note 


Aristophanes,  Frere's  translations 
from,  cxxxv.  495;  Cumberland's 
and  Mitchell's  versions,  498;  his 
satire  and  characters  unsuited  to 
modern  tastes,  500 

the  Ravenna  MS.  of,  cxxxvii. 

92 

Aristotle  (b.c.  384-322),  wrongly 
supposed  to  have  written  on  the 
Law  of  Nations,  cxii.  401 ;  his 
twofold  definition  of  Justice,  409 

his    system    of    astronomy^ 

cxvi.  94. 

his    remark    on    hereditary 


qualities  in  families,  cxxxii.  125 
unsuitable  to  English  trans- 


•  lation,   cxxxiv.   308 ;    his  virtual 
codification  of  Plato,  336 

question    of    his    un-Greek 


characteristics,  cxxxvi.  518 ;  his 
early  life,  519 ;  studies  under  Plato, 
ib.:  at  the  Court  of  ETermeias,  521; 
friendsfiip  of-  -lUexander,  ib. ;  ex- 
pelled from  Athens,  525;  his  death 
and  will,  ih.  ;  his  detractors,  ib. ; 
fate  of  his  library  and  MSS.,  526 ; 
the  present  text,  530 ;  catalogue 
of  Diogenes  Laertius,  ib. ;  lost  dia- 
logues of,  531 ;  his  philosophy 
wasted  bj'  the  Peripatetics,  ib. ; 
edition  of  Andronicus,  532 ;  state- 
ments of  Porphyry,  533  ;  question 
of  his  '  Exoteric  Discourses,'  534 ; 
anecdote  by  Aulus  Gellius,  535; 
dryness  of  his  logical  treatises, 
537,5.39;  the  'Categories,'  ib.; 
modern  terms  derived  from  his 
philosophj^,  541 ;  his  treatise  '  On 
Interpretation,'  542 ;  his  dis- 
covery of  the  syllogism,  545 ;  his 
'  Sophistical  Refutations,'  549 ; 
treatise  'On  the  Soul,' 551 ;  the 
'  Darwinian  theory'  compared,  ib., 
552  ;  his  conception  of  the  Celes- 
tial Body,  553  ;  his  early  dialogue 
'  Eudemus,'  555  ;  one-sided  esti- 
mates of  his  teaching,  557  ;  want 
of  further  knowledge,  ib. ;  difficul- 
ties of  English  translation,  558 
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Aristotle,  Strabo's  account  of  liis 
MSS.,  criticised,  cxxxvii.  59  7iote 

. ■    his      sound    criticism     on 

Homer's  account  of  the  pursuit  of 
Hector,  exxxix,  537,  and  note 

Arkwright  (Sir Richard,  1732-1792), 
patent  for  his  Spinning  Jenny, 
cxxi.  598 

(Mrs.),   her  touching   lyric 

songs,    cxl.    330;    lines    on    the 
seasons,  381 

Aries,  Council  of  (314),  cxi.  440 

Armada,  the.     See  Spanish  Armada 

Armies,  moral  qualities  more  valua- 
ble than  numbers,  cxxvi.  277; 
motive  force  and  mechanical  power 
of,  285 

Armstrong  (Sir  William,  b.  1810), 
his  system  of  rifled  ordnance,  cxix. 
482 ;  negative  results  of  experi- 
ments with  his  heavy  guns,  483 ; 
his  first  contract  limited  to  field- 
artillery,  48G;  his  coil  principle 
imitated,  487  note ;  success  of  his 
field-pieces  in  China,  487  ;  funda- 
mental error  of  breech-loading  for 
field-guns,  ih. ;  the  shunt  principle 
substituted,  ib. ;  want  of  simplicity 
due  to  form  of  projectile,  ib.;  his 
system  of  double  fuzes,  488 ;  his 
theory  of  windage  opposed  to  that 
of  the  French,  490;  his  guns 
liable  to  fouling  from  absence  of 
windage,  491 ;  leaden  coating  of 
projectile  dangerous  to  gunners, 
492  ;  special  characteristics  of  his 
field-artiller}-,  493  ;  his  vent-piece 
too  complicated  for  warfare,  ib. ; 
his  evidence  before  the  Select 
Committee,  495 ;  over-estimates 
the  value  of  his  invention,  496 ; 
his  system  of  field-guns  based  on 
the  enlargement  of  an  ordinary 
rifle,  498 ;  number  of  his  guns  re- 
jected after  trial,  504 ;  advocates 
heavy  bursting  charges,  509 ;  his 
evidence  on  his  100-pounder  guns, 
614 ;  his  coil  system  criticised, 
516;      his    appointment    to    the 


Ordnance  Committee  injudicious, 
520 

Armstrong  (Sir  William),  his  evi- 
dence against  the  Patent  Laws, 
cxxi.  605 

Army  (British),  its  weakness  during 
the  American  War  of  Indepen- 
dence, cxvi.  141 

improved    condition    of,   in 

India,  cxxxi.  321 

expectations     of     reform, 


exxxiii.  207 ;  want  of  cohesion 
and  unity,  208 ;  defective  state 
of,  due  to  absence  of  organisa- 
tion, 209;  constitution  of,  since 
1688,  ib. ;  '■  Army  Extraordinaries,' 
ih.;  early  contracts  for  recruits, 
210  ;  enlistment  regulations,  ib. ; 
fto-itations  for  reform  after  1885, 
211 :  old  system  of  departments, 
212 ;  changes  during  the  Crimean 
War,  ib. ;  the  new  system,  213  ; 
classification  of  responsibility,  214 ; 
Board  of  1866  on  transport  duties, 
H). ;  the  Control  Department  cre- 
ated, 215 ;  evils  of  dual  govern- 
ment, ib. ;  want  of  training  in  the 
Militia,  ih.  (see  Militia) ;  recent 
efibrts  to  form  an  Army  of  Reserve, 
217;  failure  ascribed  to  optional 
terms  of  enlistment,  218 ;  the  pre- 
sent system  mere  patchwork,  ih.  ; 
remedies  proposed,  ih. ;  compulsory 
ballot  for  Militia,  ib. ;  question  of 
exemptions,  219;  scheme  of  an- 
nual contingents,  220;  present 
percentage  of  recruits  to  the  popu- 
lation, ib.,  note ;  details  of  proposed 
Army-Reserve  system,  ib.,  224 ; 
the  purchase  system  doomed,  ib. ; 
principle  of  selection  urgeA  in  its 
place,  225  ;  together  with  limita- 
tion of  regimental  command,  226; 
value  of  a  cadet  system,  227 ; 
summary  of  proposals,  ib. ;  need 
of  reserves  to  replace  casualties 
in  war,  229  ;  additions  to  cavalry 
and  artillery,  ib. ;  Mr.  Cardwell's 
short-service  system,  230 ;  district 
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organisation, ?7y. ;  fieldcommissaviat, 
2:51  ;  Control  system  condemned, 
2;!2 ;  evils  of  over-centralisation, 
2:3;;];  report  of  Mr.  Cardwell's 
Committee,  23o ;  new  officers  of 
Finance  and  Supply,  ih.;  former 
Master-General  of  the  Ordnance, 
ib. ;  new  office  of  Surveyor-General 
criticised,  236 ;  evils  of  uniting 
iinance  and  administration,  ih.; 
position  of  Commander-in-Chief, 
238 ;  Jiis  proposed  relations  with 
the  Secretary  of  State,  ih. ;  im- 
portance of  constitutional  safe- 
guards, 230 ;  contrary  tendencies 
of  recent  changes,  240 ;  military 
bureaucrac}-  at  the  War  Office,  ih. ; 
irregular  proceedings  in  Parlia- 
ment, 241 ;  restrictions  in  1832  on 
flogging-,  310 

Army  (liritish),  the  Guard  Corps  in, 
cxl.  4G4  (see  Grenadier  Guards)  ; 
precedency  o    various  arms,  478 

Army  Regulation  Act  (1871),cxxxiv. 
574,  57G 

Army,  Standing,  controversy  on,  in 
England,  cxiv.  307 

Arndt  (Ernst  Moritz,  17G0-1850), 
Lives  and  Works  of,  cxxxii.  414  ; 
liis  share  in  effecting  German 
unity,  415 ;  his  Swedisli  birth, 
416  ;  his  early  '  Recollections,'  ih.  ; 
divinity  studies,  418^  travels,  419; 
professor  at  Greifswald,  ih. ;  mar- 
lies,  ih. ;  growtfi  of  his  political 
views, ?6.;  his  hatred  of  theFrench, 
421 ;  his  '  History  of  Serfdom 
in  Pomerania  and  Riigen,'  423 ; 
visit  to  Sweden,  ih. ;  his  '  Spirit 
of  the  Age,'  ih.  ;  his  appeals  to 
'  German  patriotism,  425  ;  his  duel, 
ih. ;  takes  refuge  at  Stockholm, 26. ; 
returns  in  disguise  to  Germany, 
ih. ;  visit  to  Berlin,  426  ;  resumes 
his  Professorship,  ib. ;  his  escape 
from  Sweden  to  Prussia,  428; 
summoned  by  Von  Stein  to  St. 
Petersburg,  420 ;  origin  of  his  war- 
songs,  431 ;   specimens,  432,  435 ; 


his  devout  spirit  of  patriotism,  ib. ; 
his  '  Catechism,'  ib. ;  his  unselfish 
recognition  of  honour,  436;  re- 
moves to  Bonn  and  remanies, 
437 ;  his  papers  seized  by  the 
Prussian  Government,  ih. ;  his 
trial,  ih. ;  restored  to  his  office, 
438  ;  elected  Rector  of  Bonn  Uni- 
versity, ih. ;  his  ninetieth  birthday, 
ih. ;  death,  ih. 

Arneth  (Ritter  von),  his  edition  of 
Marie  Antoinette's  letters,  cxxiii. 
423 ;  his  account  of  his  materials, 
424;  evidence  of  handwriting,  425 

Arnold  (Thomas,  U.D.,  1795-1842), 
his  scheme  of  a  liberal  Theological 
Review,  cxiii.  463 

his  defence  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  St.  John's  Gospel,  cxix. 
587 

■  on  the  authenticity  of  Cresar's 


'  Commentaries,'  cxxiv.  403 
his  sound  principles  of  State 

and  Church,  cxl.  449 
Arnold  (Matthew),  his  bureaucratic 

idea  of  State  Education,  cxiv.  11 ; 

on  the  cost  of  education  in  France, 

27 
on    the    'grand    style,'    in 

translating  Homer,  'cxxi.  138 ;  on 

the  rapidity  of  Homer's  diction, 

140 
critical  works  of,  cxxix.  486 ; 


his  correct  sense  of  intellectual 
truth  and  beauty,  ih. ;  accused  of 
being  an  'elegant  trifler,'  487; 
his  defects  of  exposition,  488 ;  on 
Hebraism  and  Hellenism,  ih. ;  on 
Hellenic  sweetness  and  light,  489; 
practical  mistakes  of  his  criticism, 
403 ;  his  strictures  on  periodical 
literature  and  the  Divorce  Court, 
ih, ;  advocates  restraints  on  indi- 
vidual freedom,  404  ;  and  reticence 
in  public  discussion,  405  ;  on  the 
superiority  of  French  literature, 
406 ;  his  admiration  of  the  Parisian 
Academy,  400  ;  his  poverty  of  de- 
finition, 500;    his  glorification  of 
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the  Grand  Style,  ih. ;  his  loose  re- 
marks on  the  Ballad  Style,  502 ; 
denounces  the  ballad  metre  for 
Homeric  translation,  ib. ;  his  slo- 
venly treatment  of  his  subjects, 
503 

Arnold  (Matthew),  his  'St.  Paul  and 
Protestantism,'  cxxxiii.  SOO ;  po- 
lemics provoked  by  his  book,  ib.\  his 
argument  in  opposition  to  M.  Renan, 
400 ;  his  division  of  Calvinists  and 
Lutherans,  401 ;  on  Nonconformist 
tendencies  to  political  dissent,  ib. ; 
on  their  abandonment  of  original 
Puritanism,  402 ;  Mr.  Dale's  reply, 
403 ;  on  '  historic  Churches,'  40G  ; 
on  the  doctrinal  causes  of  Dissent, 
422 ;  on  the  '  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans,' 423  ;  contrasts  Puritanism 
with  St.  Paul's  doctrines,  424; 
his  views  on  Pauline  teaching 
criticised,  ib. 

Arnold  (Mr.),  his  Report  on  the 
British  and  Foreign  Training 
School,  cxi,  354 

Arnold  (Mr.,  Police  Magistrate"),  his 
articles  in  '  Fraser  '  on  the  alleged 
Shakspeare  forgeries,  cxi.  456 

Arnolfo  del  Cambrio,  his  position 
among  Tuscan  sculptors,  cxxi. 
626 ;  his  works,  627  , 

Arras,  Treaty  of  (1435),  cxix.  637 

Art,  its  practical  connexion  with 
Science,  cxviii.  502 

effect  of  theological  opinions 

on,  cxxi.  444 

intolerance  in  judgments  on, 


cxxii.  77 

galleries  of,  cxxiii,  57.     See 


Exhibitions  of  Art  and  Science 

controversy  as  to  expression 


in,  cxi.  171 ;  imaginative  power  of 
Association,  ih. 
Art,  Christian,  the  term  explained, 
exx.  98,  99  ;  its  growth  coincident 
with  the  progress  of  Christianity, 
108  ;  idea  of  the  purifying  effects 
of  physical  pain  represented  in,  ib. 

Sacred,  travesties  of  sacred 


subjects  by  great  painters,  cxxiv. 
349 

Artesian  wells,  proposed  scheme  of, 
for  London,  cxxiii.  413,  414 

Arthur  (King),  earl)^  English  ro- 
mances of,  cxxv.  246 ;  '  Sir  Ga- 
wayne  and  the  Grene  Knight,' 
247;  Breton  legends  of,  248; 
growth  of  his  romances,  250 

Mr.  Cox's  theory  of  the  tra- 
dition of,  cxxxi.  504  note -J  popu- 
larity of,  as  a  national  hero,  505  ; 
growth  of  the  tale,  ih. 

Articles  (the  Thirty-Nine),  invalu- 
able as  a  bond  of  imion,  cxiii.  9 ; 
qualihed  subscription  to,  recom- 
mended, ib. ;  their  silence  respect- 
ing biblical  inspiration,  491 

origin  of,  cxv.  582  ;  subscrip- 
tion not  obligatory  at  first,  585; 
mischief  of  plenary  assent,  003 ; 
deferential  declaration  of  allegi- 
ance suggested,  606 

their  cautious  language  on 


inspiration,  cxxi.  100 

ratification  of,  cxi.  438 


Artillery,  advantages  of  riflemen 
over  field-batteries,  cxix.  481 ; 
two  systems  of  rifling,  482  (see 
Rifled  Ordncmce)  ;  vent-pieces 
(see  Armstrong,  Sir  William); 
objections  to  breech-loading  field- 
guns  in  warfare,  495 ;  publicity  of 
experiments  in,  confined  to  Eno-- 
land,  496 ;  nominal  weight  of 
projectile  no  index  to  size  of  the 
gun,  508  ;  two  classes  of  field-guns 
in  England,  509  ;  inferior  bursting 
charges  of  British  shells,  510; 
purposes  of  heavy  ordnance,  ih.; 
effect  of  iron-plating  on  marine 
artillery,  511;  American  mania 
for  huge  guns,  512 ;  their  doubt- 
ful value,  529 

use  of,  in  warfare  (see  War, 

Art  of) ;  in  naval  tactics,  cxi.  16, 19 

Artists,  their  need  of  corporate  ac- 
tion, cxviii.  485 ;  social  character- 
istics of,  ih. ;  attempt  in  1755  to 
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found  an  academy  in  England,  487 
(see  Academy,  Eoyal)  ;  self-educa- 
tion of,  49o 

Artois  (Count  d').    See  Charles  X. 

Arts,  Society  of,  first  exhibition  of 
British  painters  in  17G0,  cxviii.487 

Arundel  (Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of, 
d.  104(5),  his  collection  of  gems, 
cxxiv.  519,  5i0 

Arundell  of  W  ardour.  Lords,  family 
names  preserved  in  London  streets, 
cxxxi.  183 

Aryans,  their  place  in  Indian  eth- 
nology, cxxx.  49G 

Aryan  language,  the  term  explained, 
cxv.  85;  stages  in  the  growth 
of,  94 

mj'thology,  Mr.  Cox's  work 

on,  cxxxii.  330 ;  the  compara- 
tive theory  criticised,  333 ;  con- 
nexion of,  with  Greek  myths,  341 ; 
the  theory  applies  to  '  Othello,' 
347 

Asceticism,  its  idea  of  the  spiritual 
efficacy  of  physical  pain,  cxx.  108 

Ascham  (Roger,  1515-1508)  on  the 
study  of  grammar,  cxx.  178  ,•  and 
of  Latin  composition,  179 

his   sketch   of   Charles   V., 

cxxxii.  77 

Asconius  Pedianus  (Quintus,  first 
century),  MS.  of,  found  by  Poggio, 
cxxxvii.  72 

Ased  (d.  828),  his  character,  cxvi. 
300;  commands  the  Mussulman 
expedition  to  Sicily,  364 ;  his 
death  before  Syracuse,  360 

Ashantees,  the,  Mr,  Bowdich's  mis- 
sion to,  cxxxviii.  575 ;  article 
thereon  in  vol.  xxxii.  referred  to, 
ih. ;  the  treaty  of  1817,  ih. ;  Coo- 
massie  at  that  time,  ih. ;  present 
war  with,  576,  588.  See  Gold 
Coast 

Asia,  irregular  geographical  know- 
ledge of,  cxii.  313 

disturbing  efi'ects  of  European 

intervention  in,  cxxii.  177,  179 

Asia   (Central),    geographical    con- 


troversy respecting,  cxxxv.  14 ; 
the  '  George  Ludwig  MS.,'  ib.,  18 ; 
Eastern  Turkestan,  20 ;  early 
Christian  communities  in,  23-27 ; 
sorceries  and  jugglery,  ib. ;  medige- 
val  legends,  30 

prospects  of  Russian  com- 


merce with,  cxxxix.  325,  326; 
English  trade  with,  via  India,  327, 
330.     See  Toorkistan,  Eastern 

Asoka  (d.  B.C.  226),  his  history 
illustrated  by  Buddhist  inscrip- 
tions, cxxii.  379;  Sir  E.  Perry's 
history  of,  ih.  382 

Aspirate,  the,  misuse  of,  on  early 
Christian  epitaphs  at  Rome,  cxx. 
235 

Assam,  discovery  of  tea-plantations 
in,  cxix.  102 ;  the  '  Assam  Com- 
pany '  formed,  103 

Assaye,  battle  of,  the  battle-field 
described,  cxxii.  375 

Assent,  definitions  of,  by  Dr.  New- 
man and  Locke,  cxxxii.  397,  398 ; 
compared  with  Inference,  ib,  ; 
absolute  character  of,  399 

Assi,  Communist  leader  in  1871, 
cxxxiv.  635 ;  his  character  and 
antecedents,  536 

Assignats,  extravagant  issue  of,  by 
the  French  Convention,  cxviii. 
132  ;  the  '  Maximum,'  ib. 

Assignment,  convict  system  of,  in 
Australia,  cxxi.  353 

Assisi,  Giotto's  frescoes  at,  cxxii.  89 

Assurance  (Life),  effects  of  deprecia- 
tion of  currency  on,  cxii.  29 

Assyrian  Empire,  the,  inconsistencies 
in  the  history  of,  cxi.  56;  rela- 
tions with  Babylonia^  61 :  date  of 
its  commencement,  62 ;  removals 
of  the  capital,  63 ;  the  Babylonian 
revolt,  64 

Assyria,  astrological  system  derived 
from,  cxvi.  99 

Assyrians,  Mr.  Rawlinson's  conjec- 
tural history  of,  cxxv.  114  ;  union 
of  the  Chaldoean  kingdom,  ih, ; 
restoration  of  ancient    monarchy 
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at  Babylon,  ih. ;  fictitious  clirono- 
logy  of  Berosus,  li'O;  royal  names, 
123 ;  imperfect  evidence  of  inscrip- 
tions, 125,  126 ;  M.  Gutschraid's 
method  of  chronology,  127,  128; 
Greek  historians  of,  141 ;  rise  of 
the  Empire,  142  ;  chaotic  state  of 
subsequent  annals,  143;  inscrip- 
tion of  Tiglathpileser  I.,  144 ;  his 
successors,  ib.,  149 ;  Scythian  ir- 
ruption, 150  ;  traditions  of  the  fall 
of  the  empire,  151 ;  extent  of  their 
civilisation,  153 

Astbury,  reveals  the  secret  of  Eler's 
pottery-work,  cxxvi.  211 ;  his 
improvements  in  pottery,  212 

Astrology,  Assyrian  system  of,  cx^i. 
99 

Italian  belief  in,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  cxxx.  32 

Astronomer  Royal,  origin  of  the 
office,  cxl.  94 ;  various  holders 
thereof,  «6.-98 ;  long  average 
length  of  service,  99 

Astronomy,  different  views  of  the 
science  of,  cxvi.  80;  its  bearing 
on  ancient  chronology,  S2 ;  theo- 
ries in  ancient  Greece,  91 ;  specula- 
tive views  of,  opposed  by  Socrates, 
92.     See  Lewis,  Sir  G.  C. 

its   precedence    in  Comte's 

hierarchy     of     sciences,     cxxvii. 
327 

■ bearinas  of  recent  researches 


in,  on  geology,  cxxxi.  54;  doctrine 
of  elemental  identity  of  heavenly 
bodies,  63 

'  Atavism,'  recent  theory  of,  in  rela- 
tion to  heredity,  cxxxii.  119 

Athanasian  Creed,  permissive  read- 
ing of,  advocated,  cxiii.  20; '  Essays 
and  Reviews'  on,  494 

Athanasius  (Saint,  of  Alexandria, 
296-373),  persecution  of,  by  the 
Arians,  cxiii.  467 

impulse   given   by  him    to 

monasticism,  cxiv.  329 

Athanasius  (made  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople  in  1289 j,  his  quarrel 


with  Andronicus  the  Elder,  cxxi. 
482  ;  his  rigorous  discipline,  483 

Athena,  Homeric  epithets  of,  cxxxix. 
524 

Athengeus,  archetypal  MS.  of, 
cxxxvii.  71 

Athens  (Ancient),  chronology  of  life- 
archous  examined,  cxxxii.  172 

Athens,  modern  excavations  at,cxxii. 
563  ;  want  of  a  museum,  564 

Atlanta  (U.S.),Sherman\s  capture  of, 
cxxi.  286 

Atlantic,  current  system  of,  cxxxv. 
438-453  (see  Oceanic  Circula- 
timi)  ;  globigerina-mud  deposits 
in,  470 

Atlantic  telegraphs,  hasty  construc- 
tion of  the  first  cable,  cxiii.  127 ; 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  lay  it, 
128 ;  the  expedition  renewed  in 
1858,  130;  the  Queen's  message 
to  the  President,  132 ;  causes  of 
failure,  133 

early  history  of,  cxxxii.  229, 

233 ;  recovery  of  the  1865  cable, 
234,  236. 

Atomic  theory,  the  foundation  of 
modern  chemistry,  cxxxiii.  156; 
its  method  of  research,  ih.  -158  ; 
new  modes  of  analysis,  ib. ;  applied 
to  gases,  159 

Attainder,  Acts  of,  early  instances  of, 
cxxv.  88 

Atterbury  (Francis,  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  1662-1731),  his  at- 
tempted vindication  of  Convoca- 
tion as  a  spiritual  Parliament,  cxl. 
430 

'  Auchtevarder  Case,'  the,  cxl.  277 

Auckland  (William  Eden,  1st  Lord, 
1745-1814),  his  'Journal  and 
Correspondence,'  Vols.  I.  II.,  cxiii. 
360 ;  confidential  adviser  of  Lord 
North,  367 ;  his  daring  change  of 
Irish  policy,  ih. ;  active  part  in 
the  Coalition,  369 ;  vice-treasurer 
of  Ireland,  370  ;  his  knowledge  of 
finance,  ih. ;  negotiates  the  com- 
mercial treaty  with  France,  371 ; 
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his  free-trade  principles,  372 ; 
ambassador  at  Madrid,  373 ;  ap- 
pointed to  the  Hague,  378;  his  sub- 
ordinate position  in  the  ministry, 
384 ;  character  of  his  letters,  385 

Auckland  ( Lord),  his  '  Journal  and 
Correspondence,'  Vols.  III.  IV., 
edited  by  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
"NVells,  cxvi.  113;  conductregarding 
Miss  Eden  and  Pitt,  119 ;  on  Tithe 
Commutation,  130 ;  his  scheme 
for  the  partition  of  France,  140 ; 
his  Irish  intrigues,  150 

Audley  (Sir  Thomas),  his  house  in 
London,  cxxxi.  175 

Audrau  (Gerard,  1640-1703),  his 
■work  on  the  proportions  of  the 
human  figure,  cxl.  185,  186 

Audubon  (John  James,  1780-1851), 
Life  and  Adventurers  of,  edited 
by  Mr.  Buchanan,  cxxxii.  i?o0 ; 
his  personal  appearance,  ib.i  paren- 
tage, tb.  ;  early  love  of  nature, 
251 :  bird  collections  in  youth, 
252;  at  Mr.  Bakewell's,  ib.;  his 
marriage,  254  ;  sojourn  at  Louis- 
ville, ib.;  meeting  vrith  the  poet 
Wilson,  255  ;  removal  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi, 256;  adventures  -with 
Indians,  257  ;  business  troubles, 
258 ;  devotion  to  hunting  and 
birds,  ib. ;  introduced  to  Eafin- 
isque,  259;  his  fluctuating  for- 
tunes, 260 ;  interview  with  Lucien 
Buonaparte,  262;  turns  dancing- 
master,  263 ;  his  kind  reception  at 
Liverpool,  ib.  ;  his  pictures  ex- 
hibited, ib. ;  at  Edinburgh,  264  ; 
loss  of  his  ringlets,  265 ;  meeting 
with  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  ib.  •  in 
London,  ib. ;  visit  to  Paris,  266 ; 
Cuvier's  eulogy  of  his  'Birds,' 
267 :  returns  to  America,  ib.  ■  re- 
visits England  with  his  wife,  268; 
again  returns  to  America,  ib.;  hur- 
ricane oft"  Florida,  269 ;  birds  of 
Labrador,  271  ;  relations  with 
Rothschild,  272;  his  last  'gi-eat 
journey'  to  the  Western  Prairie, 


ib. ;  his  death,  273  ;  regarded  as  a 
scientific  naturalist,  ib. ;  plates  in 
his  '  Birds  of  America,'  274  ;  care- 
ful editorship  of  his  works,  275 

Augustine  (Saint,  354-430),  on  the 
doctrinal  authority  of  miracles, 
cxiii.  4S6 

his   opinion    of   polygamy, 

cxv.  206 

on  the  importance  of  study- 


ing the  meaning  of  the  Gospels, 
cxix.  588. 

Augustus  (Caesar,  Eoman  Emperor, 
B.C.  63-A.D.  13),  his  share  in  the 
reconstruction  of  society,  cxxix. 
85;  survey  of  the  empire  in  his 
time,  ib. ;  his  uncontrolled  power, 
87 ;  his  system  necessary  for  the 
time,  93 

his  palace  at  Eome,  cxxxv. 

306  * 

Aumale  (Due  d'),  his  '  Histoire  des 
Princes  de  Conde,  pendant  les 
XVL  at  XVII.  Siecles,'  Vols. 
I.  II.,  cxxx.  355  ;  arbitrary 
seizure  of  his  proof-sheets,  ib.  ; 
his  patriotic  spirit,  ib.;  literary 
merits,  356 ;  unconscious  partisan- 
ship in  the  Huguenot  insurrection, 
366  ;  reflections  on  Coligny,  371 ; 
his  estimate  of  the  first  Prince  of 
Conde,  377  ;  his  sketch  of  Henry 
I.  of  Conde,  38-3;  estimate  of 
Henry  IV.  in  1610,  388 ;  his  mas^ 
terly  narrative,  389 

Aurelius  Antoninus  (Marcus,  Roman 
Emperor,  121-180),  his  simple 
habits,  cxix.  o^ 

Aureole,  early  use  of,  round  the 
head  of  saints,  cxxxi.  225 

Aurignac  (France),  sepulchral  cave 
discovered  at,  cxviii.  283 ;  cxxxii. 
460 

Aurora  Borealis,  its  connexion  with 

magnetic  disturbance,  cxxxvi.  420 
note. 

Aurungzebe  (Emperor  of  Hindoos- 
tan.  1614-1707),  his  burial-place, 

,     cxxii.  374 
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Austerlitz,  battle  of  (1805),  Napo- 
leon's pride  in  Ms  victory,  cxxiii. 
113,  114  ;  Baron  Ambert's  account 
of,  ib. ;  later  influence  of  French 
tactics  at,  llo 

Austin  (Jobn,  1790-1859),  bis  'Pro- 
Tince  of  Jurisprudence  deter- 
mined,' cxiv.  456 ;  bis  quiet  and 
solitary  career,  460 ;  bis  -svide ' 
grasp  of  mind,  461 ;  bis  original 
design  unfiuisbed,  ib. :  vastness  of 
bis  scbeme,  462;  definitions  of 
leading  terras,  463 ;  bis  precision 
of  tbougbt,  467;  on  tbe  four 
brancbes  of  law,  ib. ;  definition  of 
*  Rigbt,'  468 ;  on  tbe  notion  of 
Sovereignty,  470 ;  on  Liberty  and 
Justice,  472  ;  bis  work  compared 
to  Butler's  •  Analogy,'  473  ;  labo- 
rious exactness  of  bis  style  a  dif- 
ficulty to  readers,  474 :  bis  analy- 
tical metbod,  480 

bis  lectures  at  tbe  London 

University,  cxviii.  152 ;  bis  *  Lec- 
tures and  Fragment  on  tbe  Study 
of  Jurisprudence,'  439  ;  bis  power 
of  precise  tbougbt,  ib.  ;  educa- 
tional value  of  bis  labours,  ib. : 
bis  genius  compared  witb  tbat  of 
Bentbam,  440  ;  tbe  logic  of  law 
bis  special  subject,  441 ;  supple- 
mentary character  of  bis  present 
work,  ib. ;  bis  treatment  of  posi- 
tive law  compared  witb  tbat  of 
Mr.  Maine,  442,  443 ;  bis  princi- 
ples founded  on  tbe  Roman  law, 
445;  clearness  of  bis  juristical 
conceptions,  448 ;  bis  lectures  in- 
complete, ih. ;  bis  first  drafts  and 
finished  'performances,  ib.  449; 
tension  of  mind  required  by  bis 
precise  style,  ib. ;  bis  '  Province 
of  Jurisprudence '  a  definition  of 
Law,  ib.;  on  tbe  Laws  of  God,  450 : 
on  tbe  notions  involved  in  Duties 
and  Eights,  452  ;  bis  definition  of 
a  legal  rigbt,  ib. ;  bis  negative 
definition  of  Bights  criticised, 
453  ;  on  Jiducian/  rights,  26.-455  ; 


bis  definition  of  "Wrongs,  ib.  ;  on 
tbe  sources  of  Law,  456,  457  ;  on 
the  fallacies  attached  to  customary 
law,  ib.;  on  the  Jios  Gentium,  459: 
on  the  origin  of  tbe  term  Equity, 
460 ;  on  statute  and  judiciary  law, 
463-467;  on  the  evils  of  judicial 
legislation,  ib. ;  on  codification, 
ib.,  470 ;  on  the  Law  of  Persons 
and  of  Things,  471 ;  his  definition 
of  quasi-contracts,  473 ;  division  of 
Eiorbts  into  Primarv  and  Sanction- 
ing,  ib.  474  :  outline  of  bis  dis- 
tribution of  tbe  field  of  law,  ib.  ; 
bis  treatment  of  Property  and 
Easement,  ib. ;  bis  groundwork  of 
Eights  criticised,  476;  objections 
to  bis  distribution  of  Wrongs 
and  Remedies,  477 ;  incomplete- 
ness of  his  labours,  480 ;  bis 
language  clear  and  vigorous,  ib., 
481 ;  harsh  epithets  not  due  to 
acrimony,  ib.  ;  bis  appreciation  of 
great  qualities  in  other  writers,  482 

Austin  (John),  bis  return  to  London 
from  Bonn,  cxxxix.  116  ;  influence- 
of  German  literature  and  society, 
ib.  ;  progress  of  toleration  and 
definite  faith  in  bis  later  years,  117 

(Mi-s..   wife    of    preceding, 

1793-1867),  her  kindness  to  J.  S. 
Mill,  cxxxix.  116 

Austi'alia,  gold-fields  of,  cxii.  8 ;  first 
English  settlers  in,  326;  ignorance 
of  its  interior,  327 ;  existence  of  a 
central  desert,  ib.:  will  probably 
remain  a  Coast  empire.  328;  settle- 
ment on  the  northern  coast  desir- 
able, ib. 

difficulties  of  Church  rmion 

in,  cxiii.  6 

military  defence  of,  cxv.  110; 


prospects  of  cotton  culture,  482 
narratives  of  expeditions  in. 


cxvi.  1  :  rapid  progress  of  occupa- 
tion, 3  :  first  settlements,  4  ;  want 
of  water,  ib. :  river  explorations,  5 ; 
theory  of  an  inland  sea,  5 ;  Captain 
Sturt's  expedition,  ib.  :  tbe  Mm-- 
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rumbidgee  explored,  6;  discovery 
of  the  river  Murraj',  7 ;  settlement 
of  South  Australia,  8;  Major 
Mitchell's  expeditions,  9;  the 
south-east  group  of  settlement?, 
10 ;  mountain  ranges,  ib. ;  Count 
Strzelecki's  explorations,  ih. ;  Swan 
Kiver  Settlement,  13;  Captain 
Grey's  expedition,  14  ;  occupation 
of  Australia  Felix,  17 ;  Mr.  Eyre's 
Korthern  Exploring  Expedition, 
18 ;  exploration  of  the  interior, 
27 ;  Dr.  Leichhardt's  expedition, 
35  ;  Sir  T.  Mitchell,  36  ;  question 
of  an  overland  route  to  the  Gulf 
of  Carpentaria,  37;  tragedy  at 
York  peninsula,  38 ;  disaster  on 
the  Victoria  River,  40 ;  efforts  of 
Adelaide  at  extension,  43;  pro- 
Wems  of  exploration,  ib.  ;  charac- 
ter of  Central  Australia,  45 

Australia,  its  coast-range  described, 
cxvii.  90  ;  volcanic  action  in,  97 ; 
gold-mining  operations,  105.  See 
Victoria 

intercolonial   jealousies   in, 

cxviii.  307 ;  rival  claims  of  New 
South  Wales  and  Queensland, 
308 ;  proposed  colony  of  Capri- 
coruia,  310;  extension  of  local 
self-government,  311  and  note; 
protest  against  threatened  renewal 
of  transportation  to,  312  ;  its  capa- 
bilities for  cereal  crops,  314,  315 
note ;  winding  course  of  its  rivers, 
317 ;  its  water-system  vindicated, 
318;    Australian    and    American 

■  squatters  compared,  320 ;  sources 
of  society  in,  321 ;  progress  of 
sheep-farming,  ib. ;  squatting  re- 
gulations, 323 ;  immense  conces- 
sions to  squatters,  324;  their 
monopoly  of  land,  ib.  ;  discovery 
of  gold,  325  ;  changes  in  the  land 
system,  330 ;  auction  sj'steni  abo- 
lished, ib. ;  recent  progress  of  ex- ' 
ploration,  331 ;  salubrious  climate 
of,  334 ;  white  and  coloured  labour 
in,  335 


Australia,  effect  of  human  agency  on 
animal  and  vegetable  life  in,  cxx. 
400,  497 

physical  features  com- 
pared with  America,  cxxi.  350; 
early  convict  settlements  in,  351  ; 
military  despotism  in,  354 ;  the 
squatter  class,  ib. ;  growth  of  aris- 
tocratic government,  355;  the 
franchise,  356,  357;  immigration 
for  gold,  ib. ;  popular  grievances, 
358 ;  representative  government 
introduced,  359 ;  vote  by  ballot, 
360 ;  constitution  of  the  Upper 
House,  364 ;  impediments  to  popu- 
lar legislation,  365  ;  primary  edu- 
cation, 306 ;  rivalry  under  the 
denominational  system,  367  ;  libe- 
rality of  the  Legislature,  368 ; 
imiformity  introduced,  ib. ;  high 
school  system,  369;  universities, 
ib.  ;  public  works,  370  ;  telegraphic 
system,  371 :  water-supplies,  372  ; 
the  Civil  Service,  373;  home- 
defence,  374 ;  prosperity  of  the 
gold-fields,  375  ;  increase  of  reve- 
nue, ib. ;  sources  of  income,  376 ; 
want  of  unpaid  officials,  378 ; 
constitutional  home-ties,  379 ; 
question  of  independence,  380 ; 
tendencies  adverse  to  Federation, 
ib.  ;  value  of  home  connexion, 
381;  position  of  the  Governor,  ib.; 
experiment  of  self-government,382 

■ the  Irish  in,  cxxvii.  524,  525 

first  visits  to,  by  Europeans, 


cxxviii.  232 

Mr.  Dilke   on  the  physical 

condition  of  Europeans  in,  cxxix. 
465  ;  Protectionist  policy  in,  'LiiQ 
resistance  to  Chinese  immigration 
468 ;  scarcity  of  women  in,  472 
healthy  vigour  of  political  life  in 
473  ;  love  of  social  enjoyment,  ib. 
attachment  to  English  forms  and 
fashions,  474 

Mr.   Huxley's  theory   of  a 

primaeval 'Australoid '  race,cxxxiv. 
224  227 
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Australia,  types  oF  old  English  squires 

in,  cxxxviii.  9 
— ■      (South),    extent     of     the 

colony,  cxviii.  oil ;  condition  of 

squatters,  330 

(Western),  gigantic  propor- 


tions of  the  colony,  cxviii.  312; 

prospects  of  disintegration,  ih. 
Austria,    her    cession    of    Venetia, 

cxi.  533 
■ blunder    of   the    Venetian 

occupation,  cxiii.  281 

declaration  of,  in  favour  of 


the  allies  in  the  Crimean  War, 
cxvii.  332 ;  her  policy  of  neu- 
trality, ib. 

her   unprincipled  attack  on 


Denmark  in  1864,  cxxiv.  281 ; 
overtures  to,  by  Bismarck  against 
Italy,  289  ;  war  declared  by  Prus- 
sia against,  291 ;  suddenness  of  the 
campaign,  ih. ;  anticipations  of  her 
success  confounded,  292 ;  causes 
of  her  defeat,  293  ;  her  surrender 
of  Venetia,i6. ;  origin  of  her  rivalry 
with  Prussia,  553, 554 ;  her  obj  ect  in 
the  Seven  Years'  AYar,  557  ;  aban- 
dons her  claims  to  Bavaria,  5G1 ; 
humbled  by  Frederick  the  Great, 
562 ;  temporary  alliance  with 
Prussia  in  1791,  564 ;  unites  with 
Russia  against  Napoleon,  567 ; 
her  resources  in  the  war  of  1866, 
590 
casualties  in  the  war  of  1860, 


cxxv.  385  )iote.     See  Prusso-Aus- 
trian  War 

her  exclusion  from  the  North 


German  Confederation,  cxxviii. 
240 ;  abrogation  of  the  Papal 
Concordat,  283,  284 

final  exclusion  of,  from  Ger- 


man affairs  since  1866,  cxxx.  454 
taxation   in,  from    1702  to 


1830,  cxxxi.  380 

difficulties  of,  after  Sadowa, 


cxxxii.  557;  hopeful  prospects, 
558 ;  consequences  of  the  war  of 
1866,  559 ;  altered  views  thereof 


in,  ih. :  scheme   of  Federal  mon- 
archy suggested,  560 
mediation    of,    during    the 


Crimean  War,  cxxxiii.  268 ;  de- 
signs of  imperial  aggression  in 
Germany  ascribed  to,  464 ;  oppo- 
sition of  Frederick  the  Great,  469 
Pussian     designs     against, 


cxxxiv.  40 ;  not  equal  to  the  con- 
test, ib. 

horse-breeding     establish- 


ments in,  cxxxviii.  435 

'  Austria,'  steamship,  loss  of,  cxv. 
166  note 

Authentic,  the  word  distinguished 
from  genuine,  cxxxvii.  92 

Authors,  private  characters  of,  illus- 
trated, cxxiv.  343 ;  anecdotes  of 
their  personal  qualities,  379,  380 

■  moral  and  literary  characters 

of,  contrasted,  cxxxii.  151 ;  social 
relations  of,  in  the  reign  of  Anne, 
541 ;  evils  of  overwork,  546 

Autochthouy,  popular  belief  in,  cxi, 
356 

Autographs,  alleged  specimens  of, 
ascribed  to  remote  antiquity,  cxxiv. 
346 ;  collection  of  Mucianus  at 
Pome,  354  ;  alleged  autographs  of 
Cicero,  Virgil,  &c.,  ib. ;  the  word 
first  used  by  Suetonius,  ib. ;  auto- 
graphs of  Chinese  emperors,  359 

Autos-da-fe,  savage  celebration  of,  in 
Spain,  cxxix.  35,  36 

prohibition  of,  in  Portugal, 

cxxxvi.  190 

Autun,  symbolical  Greek  acrostic  on 
epitaph  found  at,  cxx.  238,  239 

Ayebury,  stone  monuments  at, 
cxxxviii.  188 ;  theory  of  Mr. 
Fergusson,  189 

Avignon,  secession  of  the  Papacy  to, 
cxii.  115;  seized  by  Louis  XIV., 
125 

Avila  (Don  Luis  de),  his  commenta- 
ries translated  into  English,  cxxxii. 
86 ;  his  account  of  the  battle  of 
Muhlberg,  ib.  89 

A-\-ila  (Spain),  the  town'  described, 
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cxxii.  158  ;Gotliic  architecture  at, 

150 
Avitabile  (M.),  Italian  officer  in  the 

Sikh   service,  cxxxiv.   ;385,  387 ; 

his  character  by  Sir  H.  Lawrence, 

ih. ;   his  unscrupulous  rule,  388 ; 

atrocities  of,  389 
Ayala  (Don  Pedro  de),  his  account 

of  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  exxi. 

212  ;  his  Scutch  negotiations,  213 
Aytoun   (Professor),   his   attempted 

vindication  of  Claverhouse,  cxiv, 

300 
Azim  Khan  (Prince  of  Affghanistan), 

his  personal  appearance,  cxxv.  18  ; 

his  loyal  conduct  in  the  Mutiny, 


ih.)  swears  fealty  to  Shere  AH, 
19  ;  failure  of  his  rebellion,  20 ; 
joins  Abdool  Eehman,  26  ;  cap- 
tures Cabul,  27;  his  attempts  to 
alienate  the  British  from  Shere 
Ali,  31 ;  his  overtures  to  Sir  John 
Lawrence,  33;  exaggerates  the 
designs  of  Russia,  41 

Azim  Khan,  his  overtures  to  Sir  J. 
Lawrence,  cxxviii.  217 ;  his  per- 
sonal appeai'ance,  ib.  note :  his 
system  of  oppression,  249  ;  con- 
flicts with  Shere  Ali,  253,  260; 
assumes  the  title  of  Ameer,  ib. 

Azores,  the,  early  knowledge  of, 
cxxxvili.  207 


B 


BaaIv-peok,  Moabite  worship  of, 
cxxv.  358 

Babington  (Anthony,  executed  1586), 
his  conspiracy  against  Elizabeth, 
cxxxi.  27  ;  letters  to  Mary,  30 

Babrius  (1st  century  B.C.),  Fables  of, 
cxiii.  524 ;  editions  of,  ib.  ;  dis- 
covery of  the  first  part,  528 ;  the 
latter  probably  spurious,  529  ;  cor- 
ruptions of  the  transcript,  ib. ;  its 
worthless  contents,  530 

Babylon,  description  of,  by  Hero- 
dotus, cxi.  46-48  ;  question  of  its 
antiquity,  59 ;  relations  with  As- 
syria, 61 

Mr.  Rawlinson  on  its  origin, 

cxxv.  119 ;  Greek  traditions 
thereon,  ib. ;  criticisms  of  Sir 
Cornewall  Lewis,  ib.  120 

'  Back-water,'  phenomenon  of,  ex- 
plained, cxxx.  437 

Bacon  (Francis,  LordVerulam,  1561- 
1626),  his  experimental  Zoologi- 
cal Garden  in  the  '  New  Atlantis,' 
cxi.  161 

his  character  defended  by 

Mr,  Dixon,  cxiii.  311 ;  his  early 
services  in  Parliament,  312;  in- 
stances of  his  double-dealing,  314 ; 


liis  relations  with  Essex,  315  ;  his 
'  Declaration  '  denounced,  322;  in- 
sincerity of  his  views  on  tolera- 
tion, 324 ;  his  adulation  of  James, 
327  ;  mouthpiece  of  the  Commons 
in  the  Great  Petition,  328 :  his 
conduct  as  attorney-general,  ib. ; 
abets  the  king's  misgovernment, 
331 ;  his  conduct  in  the  cases  of 
Peacham  and  St.  John,  333  ;  sanc- 
tions j  udicial  torture,  335 ;  his 
lenient  prosecution  of  Somerset, 
338 ;  liability  to  the  charge  of 
judicial  corruption,  339  ;  impar- 
tiality of  his  trial,  342  ;  confesses 
his  guilt,  343  ;  his  character  sum- 
marised, ib. 
Bacon  (Francis,  Lord  Verulam),  his 
account  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  cxxi. 
205,  206 ;  on  the  murder  of  the 
Princes  in  the  Tower,  207;  his 
power  of  imagery,  304;  Mr.  Taine's 
literary  sketch  of,  305 

enters   Cambridge   at  thir- 
teen, cxxv.  59 

his   share   in  the   inductive 


method,  cxxvii.  323  note 

his  advice   on  foreign  travel, 


cxxxviii.  487 
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Bacon  (Lord  Venilam),  his  theory 
of  Greek  mythology,  cxxxix.  428  ; 
his  definition  of  natural  theology, 
442  note 

(Sir   Nicholas,  1510-1579), 

his    advice   to   Elizabeth   against 
Scotland,  cxxiv.  498 

Bactria,  or  Balkh,  the  earliest  capital 
in  Central  Asia,  cxxxv.  13;  pri- 
mitive epithet  of,  ih. 

Bactrian  Greeks,  sculptures  by,  in 
the  Punjab,  cxxx.  503 ;  their  reign 
in  Orissa,  504 ;  conquest  of  Cut- 
tack,  507 

Badeau  (Colonel),  his  military  his- 
tory of  General  Grant,  cxxix.  230- 
256 

Bahadoor  (Sir  Jung),  his  offer  of 
Nepalese  animals  to  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  cxi,  1C6 

Baillie  (Joanna,  1762-1851),  her 
pla}^  on  the  passion  of  Ilate,  cxix. 
336 

Bailly  (Jean  Silvain,  1736-1793), 
his  calm  demeanour  before  his 
execution,  cxxv.  313 

Bain  (Alexander),  his  confused  use 
of  psychological  terms,  cxxxvii.  501 

Baker  (Sir  Samuel  White,  b.  1821), 
his  exploration  of  the  Albert  Ny- 
anza,  cxxiv.  151 ;  his  literary 
powers,  ib.;  his  intrepidity,  152; 
chivalrous  character  of  his  narra- 
tive, 154  ;  preliminary  travels  on 
the  Atbara  and  Blue  Nile,  155  ; 
from  Khartoum  to  Gondokoro, 
157 ;  his  escort  mutinies,  158 ; 
meets  Speke  and  Grant  at  Gondo- 
koro, ih.  ;  his  object  to  explore 
the  lake  Luta  N'zige,  150 ;  dis- 
covers the  Albert  Nyanza,  ib.  ; 
the  real  discoverer  of  the  source  of 
the  Nile,  ib.  ;  his  journey  to  Ma- 
gungo,  100 ;  disarms  the  muti- 
neers, 161 ;  description  of  the  La- 
tookas,  164 ;  threatened  night 
attack,  165  ;  his  low  estimate  of 
African  character,  IGO  ;  sketch  of 
the  Makkarikas,  167 ;    the  Obbo 


country,  168 ;  first  news  of  the 
Albert  Nyanza,  ib. ;  reaches  the 
Victoria  Nile,  109;  his  crossing 
described,  170 ;  reception  at 
Unyoro,  ih. ;  his  wife  demanded  by 
King  Kamrasi,  173 ;  march  from 
M'rooli  to  Vacovia,  174 ;  his  vv>ife 
dangerously  ill,  ih. ;  canoe  coast- 
ing on  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  176  ; 
arrives  at  ^Magungo,  177  ;  journey 
back  to  Khartoum,  179;  passage 
of  the  Cataracts,  180 ;  his  sum- 
mary of  his  researches,  181 ;  Sir 
R.  Murchison's  theory  of  a  central 
plateau  confirmed,  182 ;  general 
results  of  his  enterprise,  183 ;  on 
the  suppression  of  slave-traffic, 
ih. 

Balduccio  Giovanni,  his  monument 
of  St.  Peter  Martyr  at  Milan, 
cxxi.  529 

Baldwin  I.  (Emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople, 1172-1205),  his  coronation, 
cxxi.  484 

Bale  (John,  1495-1563),  his  reputed 
drama  of  '  Kynge  Johan,'  cxxiii. 
171 ;  on  the  trial  of  Sir  John  Old- 
castle,  173, 174 

Baliol  (John,  d.  1314),  his  sur- 
render to  Edward  I.,  cxx.  322; 
his  renunciation  of  alleo-iance, 
ih. 

■ his   claim   to   the   Scottish 

throne,  cxl.  329 

Balk,  use  of  the  word  in  Shakspeare, 
cxxx.  109-112 

Ball  (Mr.  J.),  his  '  Alpine  Guide,' 
cxxx.  118  ;  value  of  his  work  for 
mountaineers,  122  ;  his  account  of 
the  ^lacugnaga  Glacier,  125 ;  on 
the  Central  Alps,  129 ;  sparing 
notice  of  the  Engadine,  130 ;  on 
the  Adamello  district,  132  ;  on  the 
Eastern  Alps,  1.33;  his  valuable 
maps,  134  ;  his  scientific  industry, 
135 ;  his  ascents  in  the  Dolomite 
region,  136 

Ballads,  Political,  the  best  ones 
found   on   the   losing  side,    cxiii 
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88;  their  small  historical  value, 
80;  allusions  often  insignificant, 
t)0  ;  chief  repositories  of,  01 ;  their 
coarseness  from  Charles  II.  to 
George  I.,  02  ;  their  msipidity  and 
■want  of  humour,  03;  their  per- 
fection under  George  III.,  ib.; 
gro-wth  of  the  political  ode,  96 ; 
imperfect  power  of  language  under 
Charles  I.,  07;  lampoons  of  the 
Restoration,  09;  superiority  of 
the  Jacobite  poems,  107  ;  they  owe 
their  existence  to  tradition,  1 10 ; 
many  of  them  not  authentic, 
111 

Ballanche  (M.),  his  intimacy  with 
Madame  Recamier,  cxi.  2.S4 ;  his 
personal  appearance,  il). 

Ballarat  (Australia),  prosperity  of 
the  town,  cxvii.  105  ;  deep-sinking 
system  of  gold-mining  at,  107 

Ballinahinch,  defeat  of  the  Irish 
rebels  at,  cxxxix.  504 

Ballot,  the,  decreasing  importance 
of  the  question  of,  cxii.  266 ;  ill- 
founded  pretensions  to  novelty, 
267 ;  classical  references  to,  268 
note:  its  practical  results  discussed, 
ib. ;  bribery  by  results,  270 ; 
possible  methods  of  indirect  cor- 
ruption, 271 ;  viewed  as  a  remedy 
for  coercion,  272 ;  only  a  very 
small  minority  require  protection, 
274  ;  scrutiny  by  Parliament  im- 
possible, ?7). ;  secrecy  of  voting 
nugatory  -with  public  discussion, 
278;  dangers  of  political  apathy 
among  voters,  282 ;  bribery  in 
America  not  prevented  by,  28-3 ; 
electoral  abuses  of,  in  France,  284 ; 
isolation  of  the  individual  caused 
by,  is  destructive  of  popular 
liberty,  286;  public  opinion  the 
cure  for  electoral  corruption,  tb.  • 
bribery  should  be  punished  crimi- 
nally, 287 

Sir  G.  C.  Lewis's  statement 

of  arguments  on,  cxviii.  144 

introduction   of,   into  Aus- 


tralia, cxxi.  3G0  ;  its  working  ex- 
amined, 301-.'-]G4 
Ballot,  popular  misconceptions  of, 
cxxxi.  540;  usage  in  Illinois,  541 ; 
no  provisions  for  scrutiny  at  "New 
York,  ib. ;  Mr.  Ilankel's  evidence 
as  to  South  Carolina,  542  ;  secrecy 
not  contemplated  by  Americans, 
544;  corruption  possible  with 
secret  voting,  546  ;  personation  in 
America,  547  ;  summary  of  the 
system  there,  ib.  ;  British  notions 
of,  unknown  in  America,  ib. ;  com- 
mittee of  1870  on,  lb. ;  loose  cus- 
tody of  ballot-boxes  in  France, 
551 ;  M.  Chevalier  on,  ib.  ;  in 
Germany  and  Italj',  552 ;  secrecy 
evaded  in  Greece,  553 ;  recent 
test  ballots  in  England,  554; 
secrecy  not  yet  secured,  ib. ;  ques- 
tion of  official  honesty,  ib. ;  ama- 
teur ballot-box,  555 ;  no  evidence 
of  votes  without  publicity,  657 ; 
committee  insist  on  complete 
secrecy,  ib. ;  Mr.  Leatham's  Bill, 
558  ;  futility  of  attempted  secrecy 
in  Ireland,  560;  promotes  no  se- 
curity but  til  at  of  Ijang  without 
detection,  561 ;  prospects  of  cor- 
ruption, 562  ;  would  conflict  wuth 
national  habits,  563 ;  the  refuge 
of  defeated  Toryism,  565;  retro- 
grade character  of,  ib. ;  failure  of 
repressive  legislation,  566 

evils   anticipated   from,   in 

Ireland,  cxxxiii.  520 

the  Bill  of  1871  rejected  by 

the  Lords,  cxxxiv.  583 ;    present 
need  of,  examined,  584 

Baltic  Provinces,  the,  cxxxii.  46 ; 
early  history  of,  47 ;  connexion 
with  Sweden,  48,49;  Baltic  Con- 
federation restored,  50;  prosperity 
under  Alexander  I.,  ib.;  climate 
and  population,  ib. ;  character  of 
peasantry,  51 ;  fertility  of  Curland, 
ib. ;  description  of  Rig.i,  52 ;  ob- 
stacles to  progress  in  Esthland,  54  ; 
vicious   system  of  Xicholas,   54; 
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early  reforms  of  Alexander  II.,  55 ; 
Livoiiian  Diet  of  1862,  56 ;  Kat- 
lioiF,  57 ;  Muravieff's  system,  69 ; 
attacks  by  the  Moscow  party,  61  ; 
intolerant  enactments,  ib. ;  delud- 
ing promises  to  the  peasants,  62  ; 
misplaced  proselytism  to  the  Greek 
Church,  ib. ;  law  of  mixed  mar- 
riages, ih.  ;  insults  to  Lutherans, 
63;  anti-German  school-system,2'6.; 
forced  introduction  of  the  Russian 
language,  64 ;  foreign  intervention 
hopeless,  65 ;  Moscow  crusade 
against  heterodox  boundary  pro- 
vinces, 66 ;  Schirren's  answer  to 
Juri  Samarin,  ib. ;  petition  of  Diet 
of  Livland  refused,  67 

Balzac  (Ilonore  de,b.  1709),  Goethe's 
remark  on  his  novels,  cxv.  257 

Bamberger  (Ilerr),  his  excellent 
biography  of  Bismarck,  cxxx.  418 

Bamboos,  cultivation  of,  in  England 
recommended,  cxxx.  474 

Banana-tree,  recent  cultivation  of, 
for  fruit,  cxxx.  469  j  the  Mtisa 
Ensete,  ih. 

Bancroft  (liichard.  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  1544-1610),  his  col- 
lection of  the  Book  of  Canons, 
cxl.  439 ;  his  sacerdotal  theories, 
440 

Bank  of  England,  returns  of  clearing- 
house in  1839,  cxii.  12 

Paterson's  scheme  of,    cxv. 


25 


Pitt's  suspension  of  cash  pay- 
ments in  1797,  cxvi.  148. 
its  mode  of  retaining  gold  by 


checking  the  demand,  cxxi.  241 ; 
M.  Pereire's  criticism  of  the  Bank 
Act,  245;  objections  to  increased 
issue  of  notes,  246 

' excess  ia  its    note-currency 

in  1867,  cxxvii.  251 ;  its  gold  re- 
serves in  that  year  compared  with 
those  of  the  Bank  of  France, 
254 

Bank  Charter  Act  (1844),  fallacies 
respecting,  cxxi.  225-248;  effect 


of  its  suspension,  249  ;  objections 
thereto,  250 

Banking.     See  Currency 

Bankruptcy  Act  (1861),  the,  cxx. 
588 

Baukes  (W.  J.),  his  evidence  in 
favour  of  German  frescoes  at 
Westminster,  cxxiii.  11 

Banks  (Sir  Joseph,  1743-1820),  his 
connexion  with  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, cxxxv.  330-339 ;  described 
by  Sir  C.  Bell,  411 

Banks  (Federal  general),  his  scheme 
for  reducing  Louisiana,  cxxi.  265 

Bannatyue  Club,  the,  cxii.  495  note 

its    publications    reviewed, 

cxv.  1 

average  number  of  its  im- 
pressions, cxxv.  232 

Bannockburn,  battle  of  (1314),  a 
touchstone  of  national  sentiment, 
cxv.  5 

Bernard  de  Linton's  Latin 

poem  on,  cxx.  .323 

Baptism,  the  sacrament  compared 
with  the  Eucharist,  cxxxvi.  283 

Baptismal  Controversy,  the,  cxxxviii. 
48  ;  false  assumptions  therein,  ib. 

Baptismal  Service,  the,  objectionsto, 
cxiii.  24  ;  optional  use  of  office  of 
private  baptism  recommended,  27 

the  most  fiaiitf ul  cause  of  dis- 
sent, cxxvi.  505 ;  proposed  change 
in  the  Rubric,  506 :  objections 
to  the  Sponsorial  system,  ih. ; 
vicarial  professions  not  adopted  in 
the  Eastern  Church,  508  and 
note  ;  option  of  service  for  private 
baptism  recommended,  ih. 

Baptists,  their  ground  of  dissent, 
cxxxvii.  201 ;  their  past  services 
to  the  Church  of  Enghmd,  213 

Bar,  Duchy  of,  cession  of,  to  France, 
cxii.  75 ;  Leopold  of  Lorraine 
renders  homage  for,  80 

'  Barb,'  the  word  in  Shakspeare  ex- 
plained, cxxxvi.  369 
Barbadoes,  condition  of  negroes  in, 
1       cxv.  43 

E 
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Barbauld  (Mrs.,  1743-1825),  her 
poem  entitled  '1811,'  cxxx.  583 

Barberiui,  Mafl'ei.    See  Urban  VIII. 

Barbican,  the,  a  military  post  in 
eaily  London,  cxxxi.  159  ;  its  me- 
diaeval history,  1C9 

Barbosa  (Augustiu,  Bishop  of 
Ugento,1590-1G40),  his  plagiarism 
of  Cicero's  De  OfficHs,  cxxiv.  357 

Barcelona,  architectural  interest  of, 
cxxii.  1C9 

Bards,  the,  the  professed  descendants 
of  the  Druids  (see  Dndds),  cxviii. 
01  ;  first  mentioned  by  Lucan,  ih.; 
ranked  among  the  Germans  by 
TacituS;  G2 ;  the  Bardic  system  in 
Wales  not  supported  by  history, 
03  ;  obscurity  of  their  place  in 
history,  70 

Baree  Doab  Canal,  the,  cxvii.  21 

Baretti  (Joseph,  1710-1789),  his 
hostility  to  Mrs.  Piozzi,  cxiii.  522 

Bareilly,  liohilla  outbreak  at,  in 
1810  promptly  suppressed,  cxxiv. 
330 

Barkly  (Sir  Henry,  b.  1815),  on  gold- 
mining  in  Victoria,  cxvii.  115 

his  able  administration  at  the 

Cape,  cxxxiv.433-448.  See  Africa, 
South 

Barlaam  (d.  134S),  his  denunciation 
of  the  'OficjiaXo-^vxoi,  cxxi.  490 

Barnave  (Antoiue  Pierre  Joseph 
Marie,  1701-1793),  his  remark  on 
the  death  of  Foulon,  cxxiv.  344 ; 
his  reparation  thereof,  ib. 

Barneveldt  (Johauu  van  Olden,  1507 
-1019),  Mr.  Motley's  History  of, 
cxl.  107 ;  claims  to  the  Duchy  of 
Cleves,  108 ;  his  rival  Prince 
Maurice,  111 ;  his  personal  ap- 
pearance, 112  ;  early  life  and  edu- 
cation, ib.  ;  Advocate  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Holland,  113;  his  em- 
bassy to  Henry  IV.,  ib. ;  barren 
overtures  to  England,  119 ;  his 
zeal  for  the  Protestant  cause,  ib. ; 
declares  with  the  Eemoustrants 
against  a  Synod,  121 ;  enmity  of 


theStadtholder,  122 ;  and  of  James 
I.,  ib. ;  redeems  the  English  mort- 
gage, 125  ;  beginning  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  ib. ;  his  hopes  of  an 
English  alliance,  127;  hostility 
with  ]\Iaurice  respecting  the  Sy- 
nod,129 ;  assailed  by  pamphleteers, 
130 ;  his  letter  of  explanation  to 
the  Prince,  ib. ;  interview  with 
him  at  Utrecht,  133;  his  arrest, 
ib. :  its  illegal  character,  130 ;  his 
trial,  ih. ;  sentence  and  execution, 
140-142 ;  punishment  of  his  family, 
ih. 

Barnsbury  (London),  etymology  and 
early  history  of,  cxxxi.  100  and 
note 

Baroni  (Leonora"),  her  singing  ad- 
mired by  Milton,  cxi.  345. 

Barristers,  origin  and  meaning  of 
the  word,  cxxxiv.  489  ;  Inner  and 
Outer,  493 ;  former  course  of  pre- 
paration for  the  bar,  498  :  Eegula- 
tions  of  1809,  503 ;  costume  de- 
rived from  the  clergy,  505  ;  duties 
of  advocacy  defined,  ib.  500 

precedency  respecting  briefs, 

cxxxv.  527 

Barros  (de),  his  work  on  the  sources 
of  the  Nile,  cxviii.  218  note 

Barrow  (Isaac,  1030-1077),  enters 
Cambridge  at  thirteen,  cxxv.  59 

'  Barry  Cornwall '  (pseudonym  for 
Mr.  Procter),  his  memories  of 
Charles  Lamb,  cxxiv.  201 ;  his 
personal  reminiscences,  207 

Barry  (Sir  Charles),  his  conception 
of  Gothic  architecture,  cxxxi.  410 

Barry  (Madame  du,  1744-1793),  her 
advent  to  Court,  cxxv.  509 ;  her 
low  origin,  510  ;  procures  the  dis- 
missal of  Choiseul,  ib. 

Bartlett  (Mr.),  his  rock-piercing 
apparatus,  cxxii.  129 

Bashau,  Mr.  Freshiield  on  the  'Giant 
Cities '  of,  cxxx.  338 

Basque  Country,  the,  cxix.  309  ;  pe- 
culiarities of  its  literature,  ib. ; 
geographical  limits  of,  370  ;  Lord 
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CaiTiarvon's  admiration  of  the 
Spanish  Basques,  371 ;  grammati- 
cal system  of  their  language.  37:? ; 
fanciful  derivations  of  certain 
Tvords,  373 :  popular  superstitions, 
374;  pathetic  tone  of  their  litera- 
ture, 376  ;  proverbs,  377  ;  their 
love  of  dramatic  representations, 
37S ;  their  historical  tragedies, 
380 ;  their  alleged  discover}-  of 
America,  383  ;  character  of  their 
humour,  385;  theii-  addiction  to 
smuggling,  386  ;  gipsy  life  in,  387 ; 
the  custom  of  the  '  Couvade,'  388 

Bastwick  (Dr.  .Tohn,  h.  1503),  works 
of,  suppressed,  cxxxiv.  184, 185 

Bateman  (Mr.  J.  F.),  his  •  Metro- 
polis AVater  Supply,'  cxxiii.  384; 
advocates  introduction  of  water 
from  Xorth  AViile*,  414,  415 ;  de- 
tails of  his  scheme,  ib.-418 ;  his 
water  supply  of  Glasgow,  420 

his  survey  of  the  river  Plata, 

cxxxix.   467 ;   his  action   against 
M.  Eevy,  tb.  note 

Battersea,  etymology  of,  cxxxi.  160 

Bavaria,  hop  plantations  in,  cxvi. 
497  ;  mode  of  hop-picking,  498 ; 
annual  consumption  of  beer  in, 
409 

. Frederick  the  Great's  cam- 
paign in,  cxxiii.  507,  518 

tobacco-monopoly    imposed 


by  France,  cxxv.   319 ;  defection 
from  Bonaparte,  320 

Baxter  (Richard,  1618-1619),  his 
lines  on  Church  Councils,  cxxx. 
299;  on  the  authority  of  Popes 
and  Councils,  317 

Bayeux  tapestry,  the,  historical  im- 
portance of,  cxxi.  14  ;  earliest 
known  heraldic  arms  on,  333 

Bayle  (Peter,  1647-1706),  character 
of  his  intellect,  cxxi.  440 :  liis 
work  •  Contrains-les  d'entrer,'  441 

St.    Beuve"s    criticism    of, 

cxxxii.  138 

groundwork  of  his  system  of 


Bayley  (Mr.),  his  'History  of  the 
Tower,'  cxv.  303 ;  his  solution  of 
the  murder  of  Clarence,  ib. 

Bayswater,  etymology  of,  cxxxi.  161 

Beach  (Sir  Michael  llicks,  b.  1837), 
his  Irish  policy  in  1874,  cxl.  582 

Beacons,  number  of,  on  the  British 
coast,  cxv.  183 

Beale  (Dr.  Lionel  S,),  his  works  on 
Protoplasm  and  Disease-germs, 
cxxxvi.  316 

Beaton  (^David,  Cardinal,  1404- 
1546),  English  complicity  in  liis 
murder,  cxxvi.  258 

Beaulieu  (Colonel  Treuille  de\  his 
services  to  rifled  ordnance  in 
France,  cxix.  499  note ;  his  report 
on  arms  at  the  Great  Exhibition, 
528  and  note 

Beaumont  (M.  ERe  de),  on  the  geo- 
logical age  of  the  Moulin-Quignou 
beds,  cxviii.  274,  275 :  on  the 
encroachment  of  river  deltas  into 
the  sea,  288 

(Gustave  de),  his  edition  of 


De   Tocqueville's  remains,    cxiii. 


42; 


on  the   historical  causes  of 

Irish  emigration,  cxix.  284  :  mis- 
taken as  to  proselytism  in  the 
national  schools  in  Ireland,  28o 
note;  his  views  as  to  its  popula- 
tion, 288  ;  his  misstatements  as  to 
the  competition  for  land,  290 

his  complete  edition  of  de 


religion,  cxxxix.  420 


TocqueviUes  works,  cxxii.  456 ; 
additional  papers  published  by 
him  therein,  ib. 
Beauty,  Canon  of,  in  Greek  Art,  cxl. 
168  ;  works  thereon,  ib. ;  ancient 
Greek  statues,  160  ;  difficulties  of 
analysing  their  ideal,  ib. :  physiog- 
nomy and  pathognomy,  171,  172  j 
laws  of  symmetry,  175,  178 ;  hy- 
pothesis of  Dr.  Liharzik,  179 ; 
ethnological  influences  on  propor- 
tion, 180 ;  supposed  harmonies  of 
number  in  symmetry,  182,  183 : 
]\Ir.  Hay's  analogy  of  the  musical 
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chord,  ih. ;  theoiy  of  Mr.  Story, 
184  ;  canon  of  Polycletus,  ih. ;  Mr. 
Giljson's  method  of  determining 
dimensions,  185;  French  -writers 
on  human  proportion,  ih. ;  objec- 
tions to  making  the  head  the  unit 
of  measurement,  18(3 ;  canon  of 
Phidias,  187;  Egyptian  canons, 
18D ;  want  of  a  universal  method, 
190;  division  of  the  symmetric 
base  or  modulus,  ih. ;  the  autome- 
tric  system  recommended,  191 ; 
proportions  tabulated  thereby'-,  193 

Beauvais,  gallant  defence  of,  against 
Charles  of  Burgundy,  cxix.  563 

Beauvoir  (Marquis  de),  his  '  Voyage 
autour  du  Monde,'  cxxxviii.  Go 

Becket  (Thomas  a,  1117-1170),  his 
biographers,  cxii.  141 

patron    saint   of    Arbroath 

Abbey,  cxx.  320 ;  his  name  erased 
from  the  Kalendar,  ih. 

Beckford  (Mr.),  his  '  Vathek  '  a  work 
of  real  genius,  cxxxii.  122 

Bede  (the  Venerable,  673-735),  his 
minute  description  of  the  Magi, 
cxxiv.  350 

Bedford  (John  Eussell,  Duke  of,  d. 
1771),  his  insulting  reprimands  to 
George  III.,  cxxvi.  20;  attack  on 
his  house,  ih. 

Bedford  family,  early  connexion  of, 
with  London,  cxxxi.  176 

Beer,  taxes  on,  in  foreign  countries, 
cxxxv.  279 

Beer  Act,  the,  demoralising  effects  of, 
cxxxvii.  403 

Beethoven  (Louis  von,  1770-1827), 
his  opera  '  Fidelio  '  a  failure,  cxxii. 
406 ;  his  interview  with  Weber, 
415 ;  his  personal  appearance,  ih. 

lives  and  Letters  of,  cxxxviii. 

306  ;  Mr.  Thayer's  exhaustive  ac- 
count of,  367 ;  his  uneventful  life, 
368 ;  his  mistake  of  his  year  of 
birth,  ih. ;  his  dreary  childhood, 
369 ;  early  musical  career,  370 ; 
his  friend  Graf  Waldstein,  ih.  • 
quarrel    with    Haydn,    371;   his 


extraordinary  power  of  playing,. 
372 ;  anecdotes,  ih. ;  his  first  com-- 
positions,  373 ;  intimacy  with- 
Prince  Lichnowsky,  ih. ;  his  will, 
375;  origin  of  his  deafness,  370; 
capriciousness  and  ill-humour 
ascribed  thereto,  377;  his  sin- 
cerity, 378 ;  instances  of  irrita- 
bility, ih. ;  his  susceptibility  to 
love,  379 ;  relations  with  the 
Countess  Guicciardi,  ih.  ;  his  new 
order  of  pianoforte  music,  380 ; 
his  'Mount  of  Olives,'  381;  his 
*  Fidelio,'  382  ;  inspiration  derived 
from  natural  scenery,  383 ;  care- 
lessness about  money,  384 ;  private 
life,  ih. ;  attacks  of  illness,  385 ; 
his  industry,  ih.  ;  relations  with 
his  brothers,  386;  his  brother 
Carl,  ih. ;  his  nephew,  387;  days 
of  adversity,  ih.,  388 ;  his  death 
and  last  words,  389;  as  a  musician^ 
390;  his  intellectual  tastes  and 
character,  391 ;  his  self-assertion, 
392  ;  republican  sympathies,  393  ; 
religious  views,  ih. ;  called  an 
atheist  by  Haydn,  ih.  ■  depth  of 
humanity  in  his  music,  394 

Beet-root  sugar,  cultivation  of,  in 
France,  cxiv.  358 

Behar,  land  tenure  in,  before  the 
Mutiny,  cxxiv.  313 ;  absence  of 
disaffection  in,  ih.  •  exceptional 
outbreaks  at  Arrah  and  Gyah, 
315-318 

Behistun,  cuneiform  inscription  at, 
cxi.  34;  historical  importance  of 
the  discoveiy,  42 

Belgium,  separation  of,  from  Hol- 
land in  1830,  cxi.  151,  152 

hop-cultivation  in,  cxvi.  501 

anti-Ultramontane  movement 

in,  cxx.  460 

humane  treatment  of  the  in- 


sane in,  cxxxi.  418,  438 

postal  telegraphy  in,  cxxxii. 


224  ;  treaty  proposed  by  England 
to    guarantee    her    neutrality  iii 


1870,  571 
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Belgium,  land  tenure  in,  cxxxiv.  4o4, 

458 

. treaty     of     independence, 

cxxxvi.  387  J  accession  of  King 
Leopold,  ib. ;  rupture  witli  Hol- 
land, 389 

Belgrade,  victorj^  of  Eugene  against 
the  Turks  at,  cxyi.  541 

Uelisarius  (d.  565),  his  contest  with 
Totila,  cxviii.  351 ;  attempted 
restoration  of  Rome,  352 

Bell  (Sir  Charles,  1774-1842J,  Me- 
moirs and  Letters  of,  cxxxv.  394  ; 
his  father  and  brothers,  ib. ;  his 
boyhood,  399  ,•  training  at  the 
High  School,  400 ;  his  '  System 
of  Dissections,'  401 ;  early  surgical 
studies  at  Edinburgh,  {b.  ;  his 
friends  there,  406}  first  letters 
from  London,  408 ;  his  transpa- 
rent character,  409  ;  latent  weak- 
ness of  fibre,  ib. ;  dinners  with  the 
'Edinburgh  Club,'  410;  first  in- 
tercourse with  Jeffrey,  ib.  ;  his 
London  circle,  411 ;  start  in  his 
profession,  ib.  ;  his  '  Anatomy  of 
Expression,'  412;  difficulties  of 
publication,  413 ;  first  lectures, 
ib.  ■  his  marriage,  ib. ;  removal 
from  Leicester  Square  to  Soho 
Square,  414 ;  his  discoveries  in 
the  physiology  of  the  nervous 
system,  ib. ;  neglect  of  fortune  for 
science,  418:  discussion  with  Lord 
Cockburn  thereon,  ib. ;  his  '  Idea 
of  a  new  Anatomy  of  the  Brain,' 
419  ;  sudden  fame,  ib. ;  scientific 
welcome  at  Paris,  ib. ;  lectures  in 
Windmill  Street,  420 ;  professor  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  ib. ;  his 
study  of  gunshot  wounds,  ib. ; 
distinguished  patients,  ib. ;  at  Wa- 
terloo, 421 ;  impressions  of  Brus- 
sels, ib. ;  death  of  two  brothers, 
422;  relations  with  Brougham, 
423 ;  his  Bridgewater  treatises, 
ib. ;  scientific  characteristics,  ib.  ; 
devotion  to  fly-fishing,  425 ;  his 
friend  liichardson,  ib.  ;  returns  to 


Edinburgh,  426;  visit  to  Rome, 
428 ;  his  return  and  death,  429 ; 
his  noble  character,  ih. 

Bell  (Sir  Charles),  his  '  Anatomy 
of  Expression  in  connexion 
with  the  Fine  Arts,'  cxxxvii. 
515 ;  his  study  of  Italian  art,  516, 
520 

Bell  (Mr.),  Lord  Kingsdown's  sketch 
of,  at  the  Chancery  Bar,  exxix. 
49 

Bell  (Currer),  her  constant  use  of 
French  words  in  '  Villette,'  cxx.  49 

Belleisle  (Charles  Louis  Augustus 
Fouquet,  Comte  de,  1684-1761), 
his  anti-Austrian  policj^,  cxxv. 
486 ;  his  retreat  from  Prague,  487 

Bellini  (Jacopo'),  his  Italian  paint- 
ings, cxxxv.  144-148 

Belsunce  (M.  de.  Bishop  of  Mar- 
seilles), his  belief  in  the  appari- 
tion of  the  Sacred  Heart,  cxxxix. 
252 

Benbow  (John,  Admiral,  1050-1702), 
his  mission  to  the  West  Indies, 
cxv.  12 

Bendigo  (Australia),  system  of  gold- 
mining  at,  cxvii.  Ill ;  quartz-reefs 
at,  113 

Benedek  (Austrian  general),  his 
conduct  in  the  war  of  18GG,  cxxiy. 
590,  592 

commander-in-chief  in    the 

war  of  1866,  cxxv.  365 ;  with- 
draws from  Silesia  into  Bohemia, 
ib.  ;  his  change  of  front,  ib. ;  rein- 
forces Gablentz,  375;  his  move- 
ments before  Sadowa,  379,  380; 
kept  in  check  at  Chlum,  382;  his 
conduct  at  Sadowa  vindicated,  385 
his  study  of  Prussian  tactics 


before  18G6,  cxxxiii.  549 

Benedetti  (M.),  his  negotiations  in 
1866  with  Bismarck,  cxxx.  453 

Benedict  (St.,  b.  480),  circumstances 
of  his  rise,  cxiv.  330  ;  character  of 
his  rule,  331 ;  his  despotic  organi- 
sation, 332  ;  his  emissaries,  333  j 
objects  of  his  institution,  345 
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Benedictines,   literary   cbaracter   of 

the  order,  cxiy.  250 
Benefit  clubs,   cxxxviii.  102.      See 

Friendlij  Societies 
Benefit  societies,  unsoundness  of,  in 

1864,  cxx.  417,  418 
Bengal,  physical  features  of,  cxxix. 
20o;     establishment     of    British 
authority  in,  SOGj  policy  of  Clive 
in  1765,  ih. ;  evils  of  double  go- 
vernment, 207,  208  ;  the  famine  of 
1769-70,   ih. ;   rural   distress   and 
.  mortality,  211 ;  report  of  Warren 
Hastings,  212  ;  social  disorganisa- 
tion, 213  ;  Mr.  Keatiug's  reforms 
at    Beerbhoom,    214;    aboriginal 
tribes,    ih. ;    Aryan  invasions  of, 
215;  tenacity  of  Brahminical  in- 
fluence,   ih. ;   Hindu   demon-wor- 
ship, 216  ;  worship  of  the  '  Gram- 
Deotas,'  or  village  gods,  ih.  ;  his- 
tory  of    the    Santals,   218,   224; 
administration  of  Lord  Cornwallis, 
225  ;  the  judicial  system,  226 
Bennett  (Rev.  Mr.),  vicar  of  Frome, 
Selwood  ;  prosecution  of,  for  here- 
sy respecting  the  'Real  Presence,' 
cxxxvi.  270;  nature  of  the  con- 
troversy,  271 ;    evidence    of    the 
jS^ew    Testament,    ih.    (see     Eii- 
charist) ;  ground  of  his  acquittal 
by  the  Privy  Council,   289;  the 
prosecution  injudicious,  291  ;  his 
Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist 
declared  lawful,  292 ;  decision  of 
the   Court  of  Arches  compared, 
293  ;  impartial  judgment  of  the 
Privy  Council,  ih. 
Benson  (Thomas),  his  mill  for  flint- 
grinding,  cxxvi.  213 
Bentham  (Jeremy,  1748-1832),  his 
unsatisfactory  account  of  the  ef- 
fects of  legislation  and  morals  on 
happiness,  cxiv.  485 

his  peculiar  talent  for  legis- 
lation, cxviii.  440,  441 

enters    Oxford    at    twelve, 

cxxv.   59 ;   his   criticism    of    the 
private  business  of  Parliament,  86 


Bentham  (Jeremy),  his  utilitarian 
system  of  morals  condemned, 
cxxi.  41 

his   daily  life    in    London, 

cxxxviii.  225;  his  influence  on 
Mr.  Grote,  ih. ;  his  '  Westminster 
School,'  ih.  220 

his  passion  for  gymnastics, 

cxxxix.  99;  establishes  the  '  AVest- 
minster  Review,'  106  ;  transient 
influence  of  his  school,  117 

Bentley  (Richard,  1662-1742),  value 
of  his  '  Dissertation  on  Phalaris/ 
cxiv.  142 

Warburton's    hostility    to, 

cxxii.  28 ;  his  classical  emenda- 
tions, 240;  his  peculiar  English 
style,  243 

on  the  long  concealment  of 


classical  MSS.,  cxxxvii.  60 
Bentley    (Thomas,  17-30-1780),  his 
partnership      with      Wedgwood, 
cxxvi.  222-227;  his  life  in  Lon- 
don, ih. 
Benzol,     Faraday's     discovery     of, 

cxxxii.  190 
Berar,  progress  of  cotton  culture  in, 
cxv.  499 


scheme    for 


irrigation 


of, 


cxix.  126 

official  publications  respect- 


225 ;     its    ancient 
name  Vaidarbha,  226  ;  boundaries, 
ih. ;  population  and  climate,  ih,  ; 
the  Ajunta  hills,  227;  the  plain  of 
Berar,    ih. ;     objects     of    natural 
beauty,  228 ;  salt-wells  of  Akola, 
ib. ;   early  history,  229 ;    Moghul 
rule,   230 ;    Akbar's   survey,   ih. ; 
Mahratta  oppression,  232 ;  the  Ni- 
zam's government,  233;  British  oc- 
cupation of,  in  1853,235 ;  low  state 
of,  at  that  time,  236,  237 ;  divi- 
sions of,  ib. ;  British  administra- 
tion,   238;    revenue    returns,   ib. 
239 ;    Ryotwar  system   of    land, 
240;  adventitious  elements  of  pros- 
perity,  242 ;    discovery  of    coal- 
fields,  243;    statistics   of    cotton 
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trade  and  local  productions,  244 ; 
state  of  education,  245 ;  conditions 
of  British  occupation,  ib.  note 
Berenice,'  H.M.S.,  her  operations 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  cxxv,  14 ; 
retires  from  Muscat,  15,  See 
Wahabees 
Bergenroth  (Mr.  G.  A.),  his  edition 
of  the  Simancas  Papers,  cxvii. 
378 ;  his  account  of  his  labours, 
379;  his  low  estimate  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  386 

supplement  to  Vols.  I.  II.  of 

his  State  Papers,  cxxxi.  341  ; 
documents  relating  to  Juana  la 
Loca,  342 ;  memorial  sketch  of,  by 
Mr.  Cartwright,  343 ;  division  of 
contents,  845 ;  fails  to  disprove 
Juana's  insanity,  ib.:  neglect  of 
Peter  Martyr,  346 ;  his  allegations 
of  heresy,  352-355  ;  his  theory  of 
her  madness,  361 ;  charges  against 
Charles  V.,  365 ;  unfounded  theory 
of  her  torture,  367 

Berghaus,  on  the  religions  of  the 
world,  cxv.  396  note 

Berghes  (Marquis  de,  d.  1570),  his 
mission  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
exxvii.  21 ;  his  death,  23 

Berkeley  (George,  Bishop  of  Cloyne, 
1684-1753),  his  toleration  of  poly- 
gamy, cxv.  207 

his  vindication  of  free- 
thought,  cxxi.  442 

enters  Trinity  College,  Dub- 


lin, at  fifteen,  cxxv.  59 
origin  of  his  idealism,  cxxvi. 


86 

his    '  Dialogues '   compared 

with  those  of  Plato,  cxxxiv.  320 
works    of,    edited    by    Mr. 


Fraser,  cxxxvi.  1 :  personal  in- 
fluences on  his  writings  over- 
looked, ib. ;  his  Diary  of  Foreign 
Travel  and  Common-place  BooIj; 
discovered,  2  ;  scanty  knowledge 
of  his  early  life,  ib.  ;  his  school- 
days at  Kilkenny,  ib.  3 ;  aptitude 
for  persuasive  speech,  4 ;  friend- 


ship with  Prior,  ib. ;    at  Trinity 
College,  5 :  his  first  publications, 
ib. ;    early  habits  of  mental   ab- 
straction,  6 ;    anecdote    of    Con- 
terini,  ib. ;  his  collegiate  studies, 
7 ;  love  for  mathematics  and  dia- 
logue,    8;     relations     with     the 
Molyneux    family,    9-11 ;    made 
bishop   by   Queen    Caroline,   ib.  ; 
early  influence  of  Descartes   and 
Locke,  ib. ;  his  vindication  of  the 
Irish  Church  against  Tolaud,  14 ; 
sympathies  with  Cartesianism,  16  ; 
his   crusade   against   matter,    17 ; 
obligations   to  Descartes,   18-22 ; 
and  Locke,  ib. ;  his  '  New  Theory 
of    VisioH,'     24 ;    *  Principles    of 
Human  Knowledge,'  25  ;  his  Im- 
materialism  a  surprise,  ih. ;  '  Dia- 
logues of  Hylas,'  26  ;  successes  in 
London,   27;    on   the    Continent, 
28;    essay    on    the     South     Sea 
Scheme,  29  ;  his  Bermuda  Scheme, 
30 ;  Catholic  influences  at  Pome, 
ih. ;  visit  to  Rhode  Island,  33  ;  his 
*  Alciphron,'  34  ;  attacks  on  Col- 
lins and  the  free-thinkers,  ib.  35  ; 
his  polemical  style,  36  ;  returns  to 
London,   37 ;    his   '  Analyst,'   ib. ; 
retires  to  Cloyne,  38;  his  death, 
39 ;   leading  features  of  his  phi- 
losophy, ib.  ;    his  slavish  concep- 
tion    of     government,    40 ;     his 
metaphysics,  41 ;  theory  of  sensa- 
tionalism, ih.  ;  definition  of  mind, 
42 ;  his  psychology  criticised,  ih. ; 
his  inconsistent  theory  of  causa- 
tion, 43  ;  question  of  his  idealism, 
44  ;  '  Treatise  on  Motion,'  ih. ;  his 
indirect    services    to    philosophy, 
45 
Berlioz  (Hector,  b.  1803),  M^moires 
de,  cxxxiii.  33 ;  his  career  that  of 
a  pretender,  34 ;  his  painful  Auto- 
biography, 44 ;  his  early  life,  ih. ; 
medical  studies  at  Paris,  45 ;  first 
efforts  at  music,  46 ;  quarrel  with 
Cherubini,  47 ;  acquaintance  with 
De  Lisle,  ib. ;  residence  at  Rome, 
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ib. ;  his  passion  for  Miss  Smithson, 
48;  his  self-conceit,49;  returns  from 
exile  to  Paris,  60 ;  his  cynical 
criticism,  ih. ;  employment  by  the 
government,  51 ;  Paganini's  liber- 
ality to  him,  ib.  ;  anecdote,  52  ; 
shallowness  and  insincerity  of  his 
writings,  ib. ;  travels  in  Germany 
and  llussia,  53 ;  his  opera  '  Les 
Troyens,'  54;  his  death,  55;  rela- 
tions with  Sir  JM.  Costa,  ib. ;  anec- 
dote of  his  '  Childhood  of  Christ,' 
56 
Bermondsey,    etymology   of,   cxxxi. 

161 ;  ancient  abbey  at,  166 
Berne,  Treaty  of,  between  Savoy  and 
Switzerland  (1564),  cxi.  539 

cantonal  government  of,  cxix. 

421 ;  condition  of,  in  1775,  423 
Bernier  (Etienne  Alexandre,  Abbe, 
1762-1806),  his  negotiations   for 
the  Concordat  on  behalf  of  Napo- 
leon, cxxviii.  456 
Bernis  (Franjois  Joachim  de  Pierres, 
Compte    de    Lyon,  Cardinal   de, 
1715-1794),  Voltaire's  remark  on, 
cxxv.    505;     his    meeting    with 
Madame  de  Pompadour  at  Belle- 
vue,  ib. ;  his  dismissal  and  exile, 
507 
Bernot,  his  file-cutting  machine,  cxi. 

20  7iote 
Berosus  (Babylonian  historian),  his 
testimony  confirmed  by  hiero- 
glyphics, cxi.  45,  40 ;  fragment  of, 
on  the  Assyrian  rule  in  Babylon, 
57 ;  his  chronology,  ib. 

his    Egyptian    chronology, 

cxvi.  108  7iote 

• his  anthority  rejected  by  Sir 

G.  C.  Lewis,  cxxv.  120  ;  but  relied 
on  by  Mr.  Ptawlinson,  ib. ;  his 
Chaldfean  chronology,  122-126- 
uncertain  character  of  his  narra- 
tive, 124 
Berri  (Duke  de,  brother  of  Louis  XI. 
of  France),  joins  the  coalition  of 
nobles  against  his  brother,  cxix. 
542 ;  invested  with  Normandy,  643 


Berry  (Miss  Mary,  1763-1852),  her 
Journal  and   Correspondence,  ed- 
ited b}'  Lady  Theresa  Lewis,  cxxii. 
297;  her  introduction  to  Horace 
Walpole,  ib.  ;  left  his  editor,  298 ; 
her  popularity  in  high  circles,  ib. ; 
value  of  her  literary  remains,  299  ; 
her  parentage  and  early  life,  301 ; 
first  foreign  impressions,  303 ;  her 
plan  of  conduct,  ib. ;  her  appear- 
ance described  by  Walpole,   305 ; 
portraits  of,  306 ;  partial  estrange- 
.  ment   with  Walpole,  ib.  307  ;  her 
engagement   to   General   O'Hara, 
308,  310 ;  later  reflections  thereon, 
tb. ;  her  ideas  on  marriage,  311, 
312;    her    edition   of    Walpole's 
works,  313  ;  her  father's  character, 
ib. :    classical    studies,   315 ;    her 
visit  to  Paris,  ib.;  sketch  of  Buona- 
parte,   316,  317;   at   the   French 
Court,  ib.  318;  her  play  'Fashion- 
able Friends,'  319,  322;    her  im- 
pression   of    Princess    Charlotte, 
324,    325  ;    account    of  Madame 
de   Stael,  ib.   320;  edits  Madame 
du    Deffand's    letters,    326;    her 
*  Life    of  Rachel,  Lady  Russell,' 
ib.;   her  work    on    England  and 
France,  ib. ;  its  superficial  charac- 
ter, 327;  criticisms  thereon,  329; 
her  merits  as  authoress,  330;  Lord 
Houghton's  lines  on,  332 ;  Sydney 
Smith's  playful  compliment,  333  ; 
her  sister's  death,  335  ;  her  home 
life  described,  336 
Berthier   (Louis  Alexander,  Prince 
of  Neufchatel,  1755-1815),    Miss 
Berry's  sketch  of,  cxxii.  315 
Berwick-on-Tweed,  commercial  im- 
portance of,  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, cxviii.  240 
Beryl,  unknown  etymology  of,  cxxiv. 
238 ;    perhaps    the  Bdellium    of 
Holy    Writ,     ib.  ;    varieties     of, 
244 ;    use   of,   in    ancient    gems, 
552 
Besonian,  the  word  in  Shakspeare, 
cxxx.  lOG,  109 
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Bessel  (jM.),  lais  observations  on 
Donati's  comet,  cxl.  407 

Bessemer  (Mr.  Henry),  his  process 
of  making  steel  partially  antici- 
pated, cxxi.  588,  589 

his  economy  in  steel  manu- 
facture, cxxix.  373;  annual  pro- 
duce of  Bessemer  steel,  374 

Bethlehem,  Church  of,  architecture 
of,  cxii.  441;  character  and  date  of 
the  mosaics,  443 

Beugnot  (Count,  17G1-1833J,  memo- 
ries of,  by  Albert  Beugnot,  cxxv. 
303;  historical  interest  of  his 
associations,  ih.;  his  acquaintance 
with  Madame  de  La  Motte,  305; 
on  the  afi'air  of  the  diamond  neck- 
lace, 310;  on  French  society  be- 
fore the  Bevolution,  311;  his  im- 
prisonment, 312;  sketches  of  his 
fellow-prisoners,  ib.  316;  gap  in 
his  memoirs,  ib.;  serves  under  the 
First  Consul,  ih.;  his  instructions 
from  Cambaceres,  ib.;  at  Dussel- 
dorf,  317;  interview  with  Buona- 
parte, 318  ;  reports  on  Marshal 
Macdonald's  ti'oops,  321;  his  abor- 
tive mission  to  Lisle,  ih.  322; 
Minister  of  the  Interior  under 
Louis  XVIIL,  323  ;  his  article  in 
the  '  Moniteur,'  324 ;  anecdote  of 
the  Abbede  Pradt,  325;  interview 
with  Louis  XVIII.,  327;  retire- 
ment, ib.;  made  Director-General 
of  the  Police,  ib.;  prepares  the 
Charter  of  1814,  328;  adventures 
during  the  Hundred  Days,  ih.;  his 
high  estimate  of  Charles  X.,  ih,; 
abrupt  end  of  his  Memoirs,  331 

Beule  (M.),  his  excavations  at 
ancient  Carthage,  cxiv.  84 

• his  '  Auguste,  sa  Famille,  et 

ses  Amis,'  cxxix.  70 

Bhootan  (India),  treaty  extorted 
from  the  British  envoy,  cxxv.  4; 
war  declared  against,  ih.;  surprise 
and  recapture  of  Dewangiri,  5; 
treaty  of  peace  in  1865,  ih.;  expe- 
dition against  the  Tongso  Penlo, 


ih.;  the  treaty  criticised  as  too 
lenient,  6 ;  annexation  of  the 
Dooars,  ib. 

Bible,  the,  various  theories  of  in- 
spiration, cxiii.  483;  human  agen- 
cies in  its  composition,  484;  prin- 
ciples of  interpretation,  485 

• '  Various  readings '  in,  cxvii. 

505;  instances  of  verbal  contra- 
dictions, 506  ;  literary  character 
of,  508 ;  its  inspiring  influence, 
509;  is  the  basis  of  Monotheism, 
ih.  ;  best  described  as  sacred  and 
canonical,  511;  regenerating  spirit 
of,  515  ;  its  relation  to  the  Church, 
516.    See  Inspiration 

revived  stud}^  of,  in  recent 


times,  cxxi.  42 ;  Dictionaries  of, 
by  Smith  and  Kitto,  ih.;  definition 
of  the  word,  43,  44;  its  proper 
harmony  misunderstood,  44 ;  mis- 
chievous s^'stem  of  theological 
quotation  from,  ib.  ;  limits  of 
philological  criticism,  45 ;  strong 
distinction  between  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  ib. ;  analytical 
criticism,  46,  47 ;  inferiority  of 
foreign  Dictionaries  of,  48 ;  in- 
fluence of  German  criticism,  49 ; 
superiority  of  Dr.  Smith's  Dic- 
tionary of,  50,  51 ;  the  Book  of 
Judges  (see  Testament,  Old) ;  dan- 
gers of  undiscriminating  reverence 
for,  59 ;  the  Jewish  Canon,  ih. ; 
illustrated  by  Egyptian  monu- 
ments, 65 ;  relative  value  of  pro- 
fane testimony,  66 ;  longevity  re- 
corded in,  68,  69 ;  critical  tests  of 
inspiration,  68, 70.  See  Smithy  Dr. 
William 

English  translation  of,  cxxii. 


103 ;  mistakes  in  the  Authorised 
Version,  104  ;  finality  of  revision 
considered,  105;  need  of  some 
revision,  ih. ;  qualifications  of 
modern  scholars,  106-108;  recent 
editions  of  MSS.,  ib.  (see  Testa- 
ment, Neio)  ;  points  for  settlement 
by  revisers,  112  ;  change  of  obso- 
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lete  words,  ih. ;  neglect  ia  correct- 
ing known  errors,  114;  real  motive 
of  objectors  to  revision,  115 ; 
'paragraph'  Bibles,  IIG:  mis- 
translations in  Acts,  114,  118 
(see  aha  Names  of  Apostles)  ;  the 
word  *  hell,'  ib.,  118  ;  the  expres- 
sion '  foolishness  of  preaching ' 
(1  Cor.  i.  21),  ib.;  Heb.  vii.  18, 
19,  and  2  Cor.  v.  14,  translated 
wrongly,  110;  Hebraisms  retained, 
120;  revisions  from  1535  to  1611, 
120;  objections  to  revision,  121: 
a  Royal  Commission  proposed, 
122  s 

Bible,  the,  early  English  translations 
of,  suppressed,  cxxxiv,  163 ;  Tyn- 
dal's  version,  164 ;  first  Authorised 
Version  of,  165 ;  errors  of  early 
printers,  ib.,  167 

earliest     extant    MSS.    of, 

cxxxvii.  63 ;  causes  of  transcrip- 
tural  error  in,  81 

the    Speaker's,    edited    by 


Canon  Cook,  Vols.  I.-IV.,  cxl.  32  ; 
its  origin,  character,  and  design, 
ib.,  33 ;  precedents  for  composite 
authorship  of  the  commentaries, 
ib. ;  the  Genevan  Bible,  34  ;  the 
Bishops'  Bible  of  1568,  ib. ;  King 
James'  Bible,  35  ;  progress  of 
annotation,  ib. ;  the  '  Assembly's 
Annotations,'  36  ;  difficulties  of 
selecting  a  competent  staff',  ib. ; 
question  of  Hebrew  scholarship, 
37  ;  efficiency  of  the  Speaker's 
staff,  30;  the  text  based  on  the 
Authorised  Version,  ib. ;  different 
treatment  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  ib.  ;  the  Masoretic 
text,  41  ;  revision  of  various  read- 
ings, 42;  classes  of  emendations 
required,  ib.,  44  ;  pmicta  cvtra- 
orchnaria,  ib. ;  'Correction  of  the 
Scribes,'  45  :  ancient  divisions  of 
the  Hebrew  text,  ib.  48;  use  of- 
the  definite  article,  ib.  50;  inac- 
curacies in  Mr.  Clark's  note,  51 ; 
Canon  Espin's  notes  criticised,  53- 


56;  Canon  Eawlinson's  commen- 
tary on  the  Jewish  monarchy,  ib.; 
his  Hebrew  criticisms,  57 ;  wrong 
correction  in  2  Kings  iv.  16,  ib , 
58 ;  Moabite  Stone  inscription,  59 ; 
contrariety  of  views  caused  by 
joint  production,  60;  discordant 
treatment  of  chronology,  62 ;  date 
of  the  Exodus,  63  ;  want  of  agree- 
ment as  to  class  of  readers  for 
whom  the  Commentary  is  de- 
signed, 64;  inaccuracies  in  foot- 
notes, 65 ;  value  of  argumentative 
portion,  67;  Mosaic  origin  of  the 
Pentateuch,  ib.  ;  Editor's  intro- 
duction to  Book  of  Exodus,  GS ; 
alleged  discrepancies  between 
Scripture  and  Science,  69,  70 ; 
gi'eat  value  of  the  notes  or  essays, 
ib. ;  the  Poetical  Books,  71 ;  ex- 
cellent typography,  ib. ;  later  cor- 
rections, ib. ;  general  value  of  the 
work,  ib. 

Bible,  the,  revised  translation  of,  set- 
tled by  the  King's  authority  with- 
out Convocation,  cxl.  430  ;  revi- 
sion thereof,  now  in  progress,  455 

Dictionary  of,  its  theologi- 
cal merits,  cxix.  151 

Bible,  Chaucer's  use  of  the  word, 
cxxxii.  38. 

Bickersteth  (Dr.,  Bishop  of  Ripon), 
his  evidence  against  tithe  impro- 
priation, cxvii.  367 

Biela  (M.),  his  Comet  of  1826,  cxl. 
412  ;  its  disruption,  413  ;  identi- 
fied with  the  meteoric  showers  in 
1872,  ib. ;  when  first  seen,  416 


Bigamy, 


early    toleration     of,     in 


Europe,  cxv.  205 
Bignon,  family  of,  their  services  to 

the    National    Library   at   Paris, 

cxxxix.  26 
Billingsgate,  its  mythical  origin  from 

Belinus,  cxix.  347 
probable  etymology  of,cxxxi. 

157 
Binney  (Rer.  Thomas),  his  views  on 

Church  fusion  in  Australia,  ciii.  2 
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Biographies,  difl'useness  of  modern, 

cxvi.  115 
want  of,  lamented  in  the  case 

of  great  men,  cxxxi.  193 

■  prevalent  defects  of,  cxxxviii. 


367 ;  German  biographers,  ib. 

Biography,  popular  appetite  for, 
cxiii.  386  ;  fascination  of  the 
study,  501 

conditions  of,  cxv.  512 ;  num- 
ber of  bad  biographies  explained, 
513 

value  of    minute    personal 


details  in,  cxxiv.  342 

■  twofold  division  of,  cxxv.  304 

contemporary,  fascination  of, 


cxxvii.  469 

interest  of  personal  recollec- 


tions   in,    cxxxviii,    218  ;    topo- 
graphical illustrations  of,  507 

usual    apologies    made    by 


editors  of,  cxxxix.  44  ;  claims  of 
distinguished  parentage  in,  45 

Biology,  want  of  definite  laws  in, 
cxxx.  155 

Biondo  (Flavio).    See  Blondus 

Bioplasm,  the  term  explained, 
cxxxvi.  222 ;  its  relations  with 
disease,  230 

Biren  (Ernest  John,  duke  of  Cour- 
land,  1689-1 772J,  favourite  of 
Anna  of  Russia,  cxx.  525 

'  Birkenhead,'  the,  wreck  of,  cxxxv. 
163 

Birou  (Louis  Antoiue  de  Gontant, 
Duke  de,  1700-1788),  his  conduct 
at  Fontenoy,  cxx.  529 

Bishops,  their  constitutional  position 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  cxxviii. 
271,  272  ;  their  responsibility  to 
the  law,  ih, 

origin  of  their  writs  to  Par- 
liament, cxl.  431. 

Bismarck  (Prince  Otto  von,  b.  1815), 
his  rapacious  policy  against  Den- 
mark, cxxiv.  281  ;  promotes  the 
war  with  Austria  to  secure  the 
German  ascendancy  of  Prussia,  ih. ; 
artifice  of  his  negotiations  before 


the  war  of  1866,  282 ;  his  unscru- 
pulous policy  of  ambition,  283  ; 
his  insidious  mask  of  German 
unity,  284 ;  his  influence  over  the 
Kinsr,  287;  his  conduct  in  the 
Sleswig-Holstein  question,  288 ; 
his  scandalous  compact  at  Gastein, 
289;  his  overtures  to  Austria 
against  Italy,  ih. ;  his  sudden  at- 
tack on  Austria,  291 ;  unpopular 
with  the  Prussian  soldiery  in  the 
Austrian  War,  589,590;  his 
heavy  stake  in  that  war,  ih. 

Bismarck  (Prince  Otto  von),  his  un- 
scrupulous policy  of  Prussian  con- 
quest, cxxviii.  238 ;  his  saying 
on  the  '  line  of  the  Main,'  243  ;  a 
thorough  Imperialist,  245;  want- 
ing in  sense  of  responsibility,  246 ; 
his  negotiations  at  Nickolsburg, 
247 ;  his  aggrandising  policy  to  the 
German  States  after  the  war  of 
1866,  248;  his  mischievous  con- 
ception of  German  unity,  250 

• biographies  of,    cxxx.   417 ; 

his  early  life,  419  ;  delegate  of  his 
provincial  Diet  in  1847,  420;  Sup- 
ports Jewish  disabilities,  ih. ;  con- 
duct in  1848,  ih. ;  his  courageous 
defiance  of  the  revolution,  421 
contempt  of  popular  rights,  ih. 
plenipotentiary  at  Frankfort,  ih. 
at  Vienna,  422 ;  his  Austrian  sym- 
pathies reversed,  ih. ;  neutral  policy 
during  the  Crimean  War,  423; 
minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  ih. ; 
efi^orts  in  1869  to  obtain  a  revision 
of  the  Federal  League,  424;  his 
residence  in  Russia,  425  ;  letter  of 
1861  on  German  consolidation,  426; 
on  army  reorganisation,  427  ;  am- 
bassador at  Paris,  428  ;  made  Pre- 
mier and  Foreign  Minister,  ih.\ 
dilficulties  of  his  position,  429; 
propounds  his  theory  of  '  blood 
and  iron,'  ih. ;  views  on  the  budget, 
430;  his  Austrian  policy  declared 
to  Count  Karolyi,  431 ;  Convention 
with  Russia  after  the  insurrection 
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at  Warsaw,  432;  formal  retreat 
therefrom,  433;  subsequent  re- 
serve on  rolisli  affairs,  ih, ;  debates 
on  the  I'olish  Convention,  434; 
meeting  at  Gastein,  43G :  dissolves 
the  Prussian  Diet,  437  ;  his  share 
in  the  Panish  War,  ib. ;  visit  to 
Biarritz,  441 ;  interview  with  M. 
Rouher  at  Carlsbad,  ih. ;  menacing 
language  to  Austria,  443 ;  his 
policy  superseded  by  the  Conven- 
tion of  Gastein,  444 ;  overtures  to 

•  Tsapoleon,  445 ;  peremptory  dis- 
patch to  Baron  Werther  in  18G0, 
44G ;  the  Prussian  Chambers 
closed,  447  ;  his  efforts  to  alienate 
the  King  from  Austria,  448  ;  secret 
treaty  with  Italy,  449,  450 ;  his 
pretexts  for  the  war  wuth  Austria, 
ih.  -452  ;  success  of  his  stake,  ih. ; 
his  conduct  in  the  Luxembourg 
question,  453 ;  negotiations  in 
1806  -with  Benedetti,  ih. ;  his 
foreign  and  internal  policy  con- 
trasted, 45G  ;  hatred  of  real  liberty, 
ih.  ;  administrative  incapacity,  ih.  ; 
his  introduction  of  universal  suf- 
frage, ih.;  compared  with  Napoleon, 
ih. ;  his  Socialist  tendencies,  457  ; 
his  obsolete  system  of  statesman- 
ship, ih. ;  a  first-rate  diplomatist, 
ih. ;  his  personal  qualities,  ih., 
458 

Bismarck  (Prince  Otto  von),  his  in- 
terview in  1870  with  Jules  Favre, 
cxxxii.  583 

• his  long-cherished  policy  of 

Prussian  supremacy,  cxxxiii.  8 ; 
his  political  foresight  in  18G6,  9; 
question  of  liis  similar  knowledge 
of  France  in  1870,  ih. ;  his  repudia- 
tion of  the  Luxembourg  treaty, 
278 ;  his  effrontery  and  bad  faith, 
ih.  281 

• his  evasive  conduct  to  Den- 


mark respecting  the  Treaty  of 
Prague,  cxxxiv.  239-243  ;  his  re- 
mark on  Paris  during  the  siege, 
513 


Bismarck  (Prince  Otto  von),  his  ap- 
pearance described  by  Samarow, 
cxxxvii.  425 

his  friendly   relations  with 

Rome  before  Sedan,  cxxxix.  368  ; 
his  complaint  against  the  French 
bishops  during  the  war,  3G9  ;  his 
letter  to  Count  Frankenburg,  ib. ; 
origin  of  his  campaign  against  the 
Church  of  Rome,  370  ;  his  impru- 
dent policy  as  represented  by  the 
Falk  laws,  372  ;  case  of  Dr.  Woll- 
nianu,  ib. ;  his  Bill  against  the 
abuse  of  the  pulpit,  373;  inspec- 
tion of  public  schools,  374 ;  his 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  ih. ;  his 
system  of  State  persecution,  381 ; 
his  arrogant  and  dictatorial  lan- 
guage, 382 

Bison,  tlie  Bison  urus,  cxi.  180  ;  ac- 
climatisation of,  in  England,  ib.     - 

Bissel,  battle  of  (1815),  defeat  of 
the  Wahabees  at,  cxxii.  510 

Black  (Dr.  Joseph,  1728-1799),  his 
daughter  married  to  Adam  Fergu- 
son, cxxv.  70 ;  his  successful  treat- 
ment of  Ferguson's  paralysis,  7G  ; 
his  life  by  Ferguson,  84  ;  his  dis- 
coveries of  carbonic  acid  and  latent 
heat,  ih. 

Black  Country,  the,  cxvii.  406;  gen- 
eral aspect  of,  408 ;  clanship  among 
mining  families,  429 ;  habits  of  the 
miners,  432 ;  their  intemperance, 
433 ;  the  pitgirls,  435 ;  spiritual 
condition  of  the  people,  439.  See 
Coalmines,  Uiit/lish 

Black  Death,  the  (1348),  cxxvi.  46 ; 
views  of  Messrs.  Rogers  and  See- 
bohm  on  the  mortality,  50  ;  its  en- 
demic character,  00 ;  traditions  in 
Norway  and  Sweden  respecting,  Gl 
note ;  its  effect  on  wages  and  prices, 
ih.  62  ;  on  the  tenancy  of  laud,  63 

Blackfriars  (London),  early  history 
of,  cxxxi.  166 

Black  Sea,  neutralisation  of,  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  cxxxiii.  275,  276. 
See  Utissian  War 
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Black  Sea,  problem  of  the  escape  of 
under-currents  from,  cxxxix.  40-5 

Blackstoue  (Sir  William,  1723-1780), 
his  Oxford  lectures  on  law,  cxxxiv. 
498 

Blaeu  (John),  his  map  of  Scotland 
in  17oo,  cxii.  492 

Blair  (Dr.  Hugh,  1718-1800) ,  Dr. 
Carljle's  sketch  of,  cxili.  172 

Blakely  (Captain),  his  evidence 
against  English  naval  ordnance, 
cxix.  ol7 

Blanc  (Louis,  b.  1813),  his  '  History 
of  the  French  Revolution,'  cxviii. 
101;  vicissitudes  of  his  authorship, 
102  ;  his  patient  conduct  in  exile, 
ih. ;  his  researches  at  the  British 
Museum,  103  ;  unity  of  pui"pose  in 
his  work,  104;  his  spirit  of  ad- 
vocacy, 106  ;  honesty  of  his  par- 
tisanship, 109;  instances  of  his 
credulity,  ih. ;  his  prejudices 
against  Pitt,  110  :  on  the  Septem- 
ber Massacres,  112  ;  mitigates  their 
atrocity,  117;  discredits  the  mur- 
der of  Marie  Gredeler,  119;  his 
account  of  Louis  XVI.  on  the 
scaffold,  121 ;  aiRrms  the  murder 
of  Robespierre,  124 ;  his  theory  of 
the  Dauphin's  escape,  129 ;  as- 
cribes the  increased  value  of  as- 
signats  to  the  '  Maximum,'  133 ; 
his  opinion  of  the  Revolution,  135 

Blant  (M.  Edmond  le),  his  '  Chris- 
tian Inscriptions  of  Gaul,'  cxx. 
225 ;  his  geographical  method  of 
arrangement,  230, 231  ;  rare  use  of 
Greek  in  Gaulish  epitaphs,  232  ; 
his  translation  of  the  Greek  epi- 
taph found  at  Autun,  238, 239 ;  on 
the  proportion  of  Christian  soldiers 
at  Rome,  239 ;  on  Runic  epitaphs, 
247 

Blenheim,  battle  of  (1704),  Swedish 
criticism  on,  cxxxii.  523  note 

Blom field  (Charles  James,  Bishop  of 
London,  1786-1857),  his  letter  to 
Archbishop  Ilowley  on  Colonial 
Bishoprics,  cxviii.  555,  556 


Blomfield  (Bishop),  his  Bill  for 
submitting  doctrinal  questions  to  a 
Clerical  Court,  cxxi.  158  note 

Blondus  (Flavius,  d.  1463),  his  lite- 
rary works,  cxxxvi.  137 

Blood,  the,  recent  researches  on  its 
composition,  cxxxvi.  216  ;  its  vital 
properties,  ib.  217;  the  serous 
liquid,  ib.  ;  admixture  of  albumen,. 
218;  the  fibrinous  principle,  ib.;. 
microscopic  inspection  of,  219 } 
blood-corpuscles,  ib. ;  stamp-marks 
of  vital  condition,  221 ;  retardation 
of  its  movement,  225;  colourless 
and  coloured  corpuscles,  ih.  ; 
enormous  number  of  the  latter, 
227  ;  mixture  of  gas,  ib. ;  and  oil, 
228 ;  its  connexion  with  disease, 
ih. ;  stagnation  and  derangement 
of,  230 ;  pus-corpuscles,  232 ; 
symptoms  of  depraved  condition, 
234;  vitality  of  disease-germs, 
235  ;  consumption  due  to  degrada- 
tion of  the  blood,  238.    See  Disease 

Blood-stains  on  food,  cxxv.  407 

Bloomsbury  (London),  origin  and 
early  history  of,  cxxxi.  182 

Blount  (Charles),  suppressed  pam- 
phlets of,  cxxxiv.  188,  189 

Bliicher  (Field  Marshal,  1742-1819), 
dismissed  by  Frederick  the  Great, 
cxxiv.  563;  restored  by  his  nephew, 
ih. ;  his  activity  on  detached  ser-' 
vice,  566 

Blundeville,  the  first  systematic 
English  writer  on  horsemanship, 
cxx.  134;  his  account  of  the  light 
Irish  hoi'se,  135 

Bluntschli  (Jean  Gaspard,  b.  1808),. 
on  the  trade  of  neutrals  in 
contraband,    cxxxv.   502-574 

Boccaccio  (Giovanni,  1313-1375), 
his  praise  of  the  sculptor  Giotti, 
cxxii.  87,  88 

Bodmer  (Jean  Jacques,  1698-1783), 
his  classical  studies,  cxxv.  225 ; 
his  '  Bremische  Beitrage,'  22Q ; 
editorship  of  early  German  works^ 
ih. 
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Eoliemia,  failure  of  Frederick  the 
Great's  first  invasion  of,  cxxiv. 
557 ;  invasions  of  1778  and  1866 
compared,  559 
Euhme  (Jacob),  bis  theory  of  pa- 
rental influence  on  children's  cha- 
racter, cxxxii.  120 
Boi.irdo  (Matbieu  Marie,Count  about 
U84-1494),  bis  '  Orlando  Inua- 
morato,'  cxl.  359 ;  English  imi- 
tations of  his  stj'le,  360 
Boigne  (Benoit  de,  1750-1830),  his 
niililary  services  to  the  Mahrattas, 
cxxxiv.  301-365 ;  his  closing 
years  in  France,  ih.  366 
Bokhara,  the  King  excommunicates 
Shere  Ali,  cxxv.  22  :  his  claims  to 
sovereignty  over  Kokand,  36  ;  his 
defiant  conduct  to  Russia,  37  ;  im- 
prisons the  Russian  ambassadors, 
38  ;  Russian  campaign  of  1866,  ib, 
40  ;  defeated  by  General  Roman- 
ovski,  ib. 

disputes  with  Affghanistan 

in  1869,  cxxxviii.  280 
Boldetti  (Marc  Antoine,  1663-1749), 
his  volume   on  Christian  inscrip- 
tions,  cxx.   222 ;    his    3IS.    des- 
troyed, ib. 
Boleyn  (Anne,  1507-1538),  Hallam's 
vindication  of,  cxix.  277,  and  note 
' mischiefs  of  precontracts  il- 
lustrated by  her  marriage,  cxxx. 
258 
Bolingbroke     (Henry      St,     John, 
Viscttuut,  1672-1751),  his  genius 
compared  with  that  of  Macaulay, 
cxiv.  280 ;  defends  the  Partition 
Treaty,  312 
Bolingbroke    (Lord),   life     of,   by 
Mackuight,  cxviii.  404;  his  me- 
teor-like career,  ib. ;  his  noble  de- 
scent, 405 ;  date  of  his  birth  un- 
certain, ib. ;  his   early  education, 
406 ;  the  rival  of  Walpole  at  Eton, 
ib.  ;  life  at  Oxford,  407  ;  intimacy 
w-ith  Dryden,  ib. ;  his  feeble  at- 
tempts  at  verse,   ib. ;    visits   the 
Continent;  408  ;  his  marriage  not 


happy,  ib. ;  his  love  of  drink,  ib. ; 
enters  the  House  of  Commons,  t6.; 
joins  the  Tory  majority  in  their 
measures  against  the  Whigs,  400  ; 
his  supremacy  in  debate,  ib. ;  rich- 
ness of  his  writings,  410 ;  his  pre- 
cocious rise  in  Parliament,  ib. ;  his 
'  Spirit  of  Patriotism,'  411 ;  made 
Secretary  of  War,  412  ;  relations 
with  jMarlborough,  ib.  413 ;  retires 
to  Bucklesbury,  414  ;  Secretary  of 
State,  415 ;  Mrs.  Delany's  sketch 
of,  416  ;  Swift's  high  estimate  of, 
417 ;  his  letter  to  the  '  Examiner,' 
418 ;  becomes  leader  in  the  Com- 
mons  after    Harley's    promotion, 
419 ;     originates    his    club,    ib. ; 
glimpses  of  his  domestic  life  in  the 
'  Journal  to  Stella,'  ib. ;  his  over- 
bearing  conduct    to   the    Whigs, 
421 ;    persecutes    the   press,   ib.  ; 
anecdote  at  the  representation  of 
Addison's    '  Cato,'    422 ;    created 
Yiscount,    ib. ;     his    jealousy    of 
Oxford,  ib.  ;  his  mission  to  Paris, 
423  ;  alleged  liaison  with  Madame 
de  Tencin,   ib. ;    supposed    inter- 
view with  the  Pretender,  ib. ;  his 
conduct     after     the     Treaty     of 
Utrecht,  424 ;  his  complicity  in  the 
plot  to  restore  the  Pretender  ex- 
amined by  M.  Grimblot,  427  (see 
vol.  Ixii.  1)  ;  his  prospect  of  the 
premiership     destroyed     by     the 
death  of  Anne,  ib.  ;  his  conduct  at 
the  coronation  of  George  I.,  428, 
and   note ;  dismissed   from  ofiice, 
ib. ;  his  defiant  attitude,  429  ;  his 
attainder,  430  ;  reduced  to  degra- 
dation,   431 ;    his  '  Reflexions    on 
Exile,'  ib. ;  his  letter  to  Windham 
in  1717,  ib.  ;   his  second  marriage, 
432  ;  anecdote  of  his  jealousy,  ih.; 
pardoned  by  George  I.,  ib. ;  his  re- 
sidence at  La  Source,  433 ;  Vol- 
taire's   admiration    of    him,   ib. ; 
mode   of  life  at  Dawley,  ;7;. ;   his 
hatred  of  Walpole,  ib. ;  Walpole's 
fancy  picture  of  him  in  the  House 
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of  Commous,  434;  liis  political 
writings,  435 ;  his  *  Idea  of  a 
Patriot  King,' i6. ;  Dr.  Jolinson's 
stricture  on  his  philosophical  spec- 
ulations, 436 ;  his  death,  ih. ;  his 
claim  to  greatness  examined,  437; 
bis  reputation  in  debate,  ih.  ;  his 
mastery  of  rhetoric  shown  in  his 
writings,  ih. ;  bis  rich  and  varied 
imagery,  ib. ;  moral  of  his  career, 
438 

Bolingbroke  (Lord),  his  sceptical 
works  published  posthumously, 
cxxxix.  95 ;  Johnson's  denuncia- 
tion thereof,  ib. 

Bologna,  its  importance  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  cxii.  114 

Bologna  (John  of,  Tuscan  sculptor, 
1524-1608),  his  statues  and  bas- 
reliefs,  cxxi.  552 

Bolsena,  the  miracle  of,  cxxxvi.  279 

Bonald  (Louis  Gabriel  Ambroise, 
Vicomte  de,  1754-1840),  bis  re- 
mark on  sacrilege,  cxxlv.  344 

Bonaparte.     See  Buonaparte 

Boner  (Charles),  his  '  Transylvania,' 
cxxiii.130;  merits  of  his  work,  131; 
his  reception  by  the  peasantry,13G ; 
fondness  for  the  Saxons,  ib.  ;  bis 
love  of  sport,  142 ;  recommends 
Transylvanian  wine,  143 

Bonstetten  (Charles  Victor  de,  174G- 
1832),  Memoirs  of,  cxix.  413 ; 
bis  contemporaries,  414 :  his  pa- 
trician descent;  415;  his  early 
education,  416 ;  bis  restless  and 
independent  temper,  ib.  ;  attempts 
vsuicide,  417  ;  his  visit  to  England, 
418  ;  Gray's  affection  for  him,  ib. ; 
introduced  to  literary  salons  at 
Paris,  420 ;  his  contrast  of  social 
life  in  England  and  France,  ib. ; 
bis  father's  death,  421;  appointed 
Member  of  the  Council  at  Berne, 
423 ;  bis  republican  sympathies, 
ib. ;  bis  reception  by  the  Avoyer, 
424  ;  bis  life  as  hailli  at  Gessenay, 
ib. ;  his  '  Letters  from  the  Herd- 
lands  of    Switzerland,'    425;   re- 


moved to  Nyon,  ib. ;  is  the  '  Aga- 
tbon  '  of  the  poet  Mattbison,  426  ; 
bis  opinion  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, ib. ;  transferred  to  the  Italian 
bailliages  of  the  Ticino,  427  ;  his 
letters  from  Lugano,  428  ;  aversion 
to  priestcraft,  420 ;  visits  Copen- 
hagen, ih, ;  determines  to  settle  at 
Geneva,  430  ;  his  friendship  with 
Madame  de  Stael,  431 ;  his  esti- 
mate of  her  character,  433 ;  bis 
description  of  Byron,  434 ;  bis 
character  compared  with  that  of 
Sismondi,  435;  Sismondi's  sketch 
of  bim,  436;  offers  marriage  to 
Sismondi's  mother,  437 ;  progres- 
siveness  of  his  education,  438  ;  bis 
numerous  correspondents,  439 ;  bis 
attachment  to  the  Countess  of 
Albany,  ib. ;  his  '  Recollections  ' 
written  late  in  life,  440  ;  his  death, 
441 

Bontemps  (M.),  on  the  secret  of  an- 
cient glass-painting,  cxxv.  163 ; 
his  impartial  estimate  of  Munich 
artists,  169 ;  revives  the  art  of 
making  ruby,  175 

Book-clubs,  literary,  in  Great  Britain, 
cxxv.  232 

Books,  trade  in,  at  Ancient  Rome, 
exxiv.  355 

study  of,  by  great  scholars, 

misunderstood,  cxxxi.  197 

suppressed    and    censured. 


cxxxiv.  161 ;  fate  of  Protagoras' 
writings,  162;  heathen  destruction 
of  Christian  books,  ib. ;  English 
devices  for  suppression  of  heresy, 
ih.  ;  State  interference  with  Wy- 
clif,  ih. ;  English  translations  of  the 
Bible,  163,  167  ;  Proclamation  of 
1530,  168 ;  authors  denounced  in 
1546, 169  ;  Act  of  Edward  VI,,  ih. ; 
proclamations  of  Queen  Mary, 
170 ;  reign  of  Elizabeth,  171 ; 
Martin  Marpr elate  tracts,  176; 
James  I.,  178  ;  anti-prelacy  pam- 
phlets under  Charles  I.,  181 ;  the 
Puritans,    186;     the    -Book    of 
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Sports,'  ih. ;  book-burning  '  after 
tbe  Eestoration,  187  ;  anonymous 
pamphlet,  the  'Memorial  of  the 
Church  of  England,'  189  5  other 
■writings  under  Anne,  ib.  191  ;  the 
'North  Briton,'  192;  books  burnt 
by  the  Universities,  193 ;  M. 
Peignot's  yaluable  history  of,  in 
France,  194 ;  want  of  a  similar 
work  in  England,  ih. 

Books,  accessibility  of,  in  modern 
times,  cxxxix.  1  ;  ancient  form  of, 
5  ;  circulation  of,  before  printing, 
6 ;  prices  of,  in  ancient  Eome,  7  ; 
early  editions  de  luxe,  11 ;  cost  of, 
in  medioeval  England,  12.  See 
Libraries 

Boos  (Martin),  his  career  and  re- 
ligious doctrines,  cxxxvii.  561,  563 

Booth  (Enoch),  his  improvements  in 
pottery-work,  cxxvi,  213 

Bopp  (Franz,  1791-1867),  on  the  di- 
vision of  root-formations,  cxv.  89 

Borbstaedt  (Colonel),  his  excellent 
History  of  the  Franco-German 
War,  cxxxiii.  581 

Borck  (M.  de,  lGoO-1747),  Prussian 
ambassador  at  St.  James,  cxvi. 
183 ;  his  recall  demanded,  ih. 

Borneo,  object  of  Brooke's  visit  to, 
cxvi.  401 ;  immigration  of  Chinese, 
406  ;  their  insurrection,  407 ;  poli- 
tical importance  of,  411 ;  its  natu- 
ral resources,  413  :  its  liability  to 
pirates,  414 

Boromeo  (M.),  Italian  physician, 
his  experiments  on  skin-grafting, 
cxxxvi.  499 

Bosc  (M.),  his  edition  of  Madame 
Poland's  'Appeal,'  cxxi.  386 

Bosio  (Antonio,  d.  1629),  his  explo- 
rations of  the  Eoman  catacombs, 
cxx.  218  ;  his  labours  in  decipher- 
ing Christian  inscriptions,  222  ; 
on  the  Jewish  catacomb  at  Rome, 
243 

Bosk,  boskage,  the  terms  explained, 
cxxviii.  77 

Bostaquet  (Isaac  Dumont  de,  1632- 


1709),  his  Autobiography,  cxxi. 
490  ;  his  Huguenot  ancestors,  495  ; 
early  education,  ib. ;  first  campaign 
in  France,  496 ;  his  family  life  in 
Normandy,  498;  persecutions  at 
home,  505;  submits  to  recanta- 
tion, 506  ;  his  flight  to  the  Hague, 
508;  he  abjures  Catholicism, 
509 ;  serves  under  William  of 
Orange,  511  ;  his  narrative  of  the 
English  expedition,  ib. ;  resides  at 
Greenwich,  513 ;  serves  under 
Schomberg  in  Ireland,  514 ;  on 
the  victory  of  the  Boyne,  515 ; 
his  sketches  of  Ireland,  516 ;  on 
the  siege  of  Limerick,  517 ;  retires 
to  Portarlington,  518;  career  of 
his  sons,  519 

Boswell  (James,  1740-1795),  on 
Mrs.  Thrale's  quarrel  with  Dr. 
Johnson,  cxiii.  510 

his  remark  on  family  histo- 
ries, cxxxviii.  1 

Bosworth-tield,  battle  of  (1485),  plan 
of,  cxv.  316;  Shakspeare's  ac- 
count of,  317 

Botany,  the  science  compared  with 
that  of  language,  cxv.  74 

Botfield  (Beriah),  his  'Prefaces  to 
the  first  editions  of  the  Classics,' 
cxxxvii.  57 ;  misquotation  in  his 
introduction,  93  :  mistakes  the 
value  of  '  first  editions,'  ih. 

Bothwell  (Earl  of),  his  character 
by  Mr.  Burton,  cxxvi.  261 ;  por- 
trait from  his  mummy,  ih.  note, 
his  fidelity  to  the  Queen,  262 

Botticelli  (Sandro,  1437-1515),  his 
'  Madonnas,'  cxxii.  100 

Bottle,  the  word  in  Shakspeare, 
cxxviii.  65 

Bouflers  (Louis  Francis  de,  Marshal 
of  France,  1644-1711),  his  gallant 
defence  of  Lille  against  Eugene, 
cxvi.  526 ;  his  conduct  at  Malpla- 
quet,  534 

Bourbon,  House  of,  property  of  the 
Prince's  confiscated  by  Buona- 
parte, cxiv.  490 
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Bourbon,  Charles,  Constable  of,  cxxx. 


358; 

Charles, 

Duke 

of  Vendome, 

359; 

relations 

with 

the  Hug 

ue- 

nots, 

3G2 

(Duke 

de). 

Eegent 

to 

Louis  XV.,  cxxv.  474 ;  his  profli- 
gacy, 475 

Boutakor  (Admiral),  his  view  of 
naval  evolutions,  cxl.  7 

Boutell  (Rev.  C),  his  'Heraldry, 
historical  and  popular,'  cxxi.  336 

Bownde  (Dr.  Nicholas),  his  work  on 
the  observance  of  Sunday,  cxiv, 
539 

Bowring  (Dr.),  his  editorship  of  the 
'  Westminster  Review,'  cxxxix. 
110 

'  Bow-wow '  theory  of  language. 
Max  Muller's,  supported  by  Mr. 
Wedgwood,  cxxviii.  55 

Boyle  (Michael,  Archbishop  of  Ar- 
magh), his  conduct  as  Irish  Chan- 
cellor, cxxxiv.  50,  57 

Boyne,  the,  battle  of  (1690),  M.  de 
Bostaquet's  account  of,  cxxi.  515 

Bradley  (James,  d.  1762),  his  ser- 
vices as  astronomer  royal,  cxl.  95 

Brady  (Dr.  Maziere),  his  remarks  on 
Irish  Church  Temporalities,  cxxiii. 
454  ;  his  enlightened  views  on  en- 
dowment, 482 

his  edition  of  State  papers 

concerning  the  Irish  Church  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  cxxix.  419 

Bragg  (Confederate  general),  his 
defeats  at  Chattanooga  and  'the 
Clouds,'  cxxi.  256,  257;  super- 
seded by  Johnston,  260 

Brahminism,  assailed  by  Buddha, 
cxv.  399;  political  ascendancy  of, 
402 ;  absence  of  any  system  of 
philosophy,  405 

Brain,  the,  recent  increase  in  disor- 
ders of,  cxii.  526;  curability  of 
incipient  insanity,  527 ;  control- 
ling power  of,  over  memory,  529 ; 
effects  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  upon,  531 ;  suspended  exer- 
cise of,  ib, :  operation  of  trephin- 


ing, 533 ;  hypothesis  of  successive 
laj^ers  of  ideas  in,  534 ;  its  power 
of  resistance,  ib. ;  large  proportion 
of  phosphorus  in,  536 ;  phenomena 
of,  during  sleep,  540 ;  the  state  of 
reverie,  541 ;  the  faculty  of  won- 
der absent  in  dreams,  ib. ;  theory 
of  unconscious  cerebration,  542 ; 
its  power  of  nervous  attention, 
543 ;  self-analvsing  powers  of, 
544 

Brancaleone  (Roman  senator),  his 
demolition  of  the  towers  of  the 
nobles  at  Rome,  cxviii.  373 

Brandenburg,  House  of,  hostility  of, 
to  the  German  Empire,  cxxxiii. 
467 

Brandon,  Charles.  See  Suffolk,  Dulce 

of 

Brandt  (Heinrich  von.  General), 
autobiography  of,  cxxxi.  Go ;  stu- 
dent-days at  Konigsberg,  66 ;  joins 
the  Prussian  service,  69 ;  made  a 
French  subject  after  Friedland, 
70 ;  interview  with  Davoust,  ib. ; 
applies  to  Blucher  for  fresh  ser- 
vice, 71 ;  made  sub-lieutenant  by 
Davoust,  72 ;  with  the  French  in 
Spain,  73 :  sickness  at  Saragossa, 
77 ;  description  of  the  siege,  ib. ; 
anecdotes,  79;  campaign  in  Arra- 
gon,  80;  relations  with  Suchet, 
82  ;  love-passage  with  Inez,  85  ; 
return  to  France,  ib. ;  the  Polish 
Legion  at  Paris,  86 ;  dinner  with 
Buonaparte,  88;  promotion,  90; 
at  Borodino,  91 ;  sketches  in  Po- 
land, 92 ;  training  of  Polish  re- 
cruits, 93 ;  brilliant  account  of  tlie 
invasion  of  Rus-sia,  95 ;  taken  pri- 
soner at  Leipsic,  96 ;  his  memoirs 
incomplete,  ib. ;  received  into  the 
Prussian  service,  ib. ;  military  com- 
missioner of  Prussia  at  Paris,  97 ; 
value  of  his  memoirs,  ih. 

Brandy,  duty  on,  in  Russia,  cxii. 
191 ;  drunkenness  promoted  there- 
by, 192 

Brassey  (Thomas)    his  '  Work  and 
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Wages,'  cxxxviii.  334;  scientific 
value  of  Lis  boolr,  ih. ;  his  railway 
enterprise,  339 ;  his  father's  expe- 
rience as  contractor,  340 ;  employ- 
ment of  piece-work,  356 ;  on  co- 
operation in  labour,  357 

Brat,    original    use    of    the    word, 
cxxviii.  68 

Brayley  (Professor)   on  solar  spots 
and  meteorites,  cxxv.  266 

Brazil,    dispute    of    England   with, 
submitted  to  arbitration,  cxx.  574 

Bread,  religious  respect  for,  cxxiv. 
359 

phenomenon    of   'bleeding 

bread,'  cxxv.  407 

the  panis  ostrearius  of  Pliny, 


cxxvii.  51 

Breadalbane  (Lord,  d.  1750),  sketches 
of  his  character,  cxii.  352 

Brechin,  cathedral  church  of,  cxx. 
318 ;  surrender  of  Balliol  at,  322 ; 
lay  abbots  of,  326 ;  octroi  granted 
to  by  James  III.  327 

Breech-loading  (see  Armstromj,  Sir 
William),  the  system  too  compli- 
cated for  field-guns  in  warfare, 
cxix.  495 ;  rejected  as  such  by  the 
French,  526 

Breen  (Henry  H.),  on  'Modern 
English  literature  ;  its  Blemishes 
and  Defects,'  cxx.  39  ;  on  the 
Tally-ho  or  Nimrodian  style  of 
composition,  48 

Brehon  Laws,  the,  cxix.  269;  cxxix, 
423 

Bremontier  (M.),  his  reclamations 
of  land  in  France  by  means  of  the 
pinaster,  cxx.  349 
,  Brest,  intended  English  descent  on, 
betrayed,  cxiv.  289,  296 

Brewer  (Mr.),  calendar  of  State 
papers  edited  by,  cxxiii.  248;  his 
masterly  picture  of  Henry  VIII., 
lb. ;  his  illustrative  documents, 
249  ;  correspondence  of  Wing-field 
and  Pace,  251 

Brian  Boroimhe,  his  services  to  Ire- 
land, cxiv.  373 


Bridges,  employment  of  cast  iron  in, 
cxvi.  207  ;  the  Menai  bridge,  209 ; 
the  tubular  bridge,  210;  adapta- 
tion of,  to  railways,  211 

engineering  triumphs  in,  cxx. 

486,  487 

Brigandage,  influence  of,  in  southern 
countries,  cxxxii.  298 

Bright  (Right  Hon.  John,  b.  1811), 
his  speech  at  Liverpool  in  1859  on 
taxation,  cxi.  268 ;  his  scheme  of 
financial  reform,  ib, ;  his  proposed 
tax  on  property,  269 ;  his  inaccu- 
rate estimates,  270 

. his  advocacy  of  the  North  in 

the  American  War  of  Secession, 
cxiv.  579 

• his  extravagant  lanjjuaK'e  on 


Reform,  cxxii.  201 
his    lukewarm    support    of 


Earl  Russell's  Borough  Franchise 
Bill,   cxxiii.   278 ;    his    moderate 
speech  at  Rochdale  in  1865,  295 
his  scheme  of  a  peasant  pro- 


prietary class  in  Ireland,  cxxv. 
210 ;  fallacy  of  his  proposal,  ib. ; 
his  hasty  and  irritating  speech, 
211 ;  his  conduct  in  and  out  of 
Parliament  compared,  2~9  ;  on  the 
Tory  Government  of  1866,  285  ; 
his  idea  of  national  representation, 
293 

his  scheme  of  peasant  pro- 


prietorship in   Ireland   criticised, 
exxvi.  70 

his  speeches,  edited  by  Mr. 


Thorold  Rogers,  cxxix.  269;  his 
repudiation  of  statesmanship,  271; 
his  accession  to  the  Cabinet,  272  ; 
his  rare  oratory,  ib. ;  his  cultivated 
taste,  273 ;  his  command  of  pathos, 
ib. ;  undeveloped  resources  of  his 
intellect,  274  ;  his  combative  style, 
ib.;  efl'ect  of  experience  on  his 
theoretical  views,  275  ;  his  ardent 
love  of  liberty,  270 ;  viewed  as  a 
leiider  of  the  Manchester  school, 
ib. ;  his  speeches  on  Russian  policy, 
278 ;  stamp  of  Quakerism  on  liis 
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character,  280 ;  his  hostility  to  the 
Crimean  War,  ih.  282;  personal 
antagonism  to  Lord  Palmerston, 
283 ;  his  American  sympathies, 
284  ;  sides  with  the  North  in  the 
Civil  War,  285 ;  his  views  on  the 
Trent  affair  criticised,  286 ;  his 
Reform  crusade  in  1858,  287  ;  his 
moderate  language  thereon  in 
1867,  288  ;  his  views  on  the  Irish 
Church,  292 

Bright  (Right  Hon.  John),  his  coun- 
sel of  legislative  inaction  in  edu- 
cation, cxxxix.  215  ;  his  hostility 
to. the  Act  of  1870,  218.  220  ;  his 
notions  of  free  laud,  282;  in- 
fluence of  his  opinions  on  Mr. 
Gladstone,  5G1 

Brindley  (James,  1716-1773),  his 
Grand  Trunk  Canal,  cxxvi.  219 

Brisbane,  capital  of  Queensland,  its 
beautiful  situation,  cxviii.  316 

Bristol  riots  (1831),  cxxv.  535 

Britain  (ancient),  state  of,  in  the 
Augustan  era,  cxi.  361 

■ meagre  account  of,  by  Cajsar, 


cxxiv.  425.     See  Casar,  Julius 
mepralithic      remains 


in, 


cxxxviii.  188 ;  theories  of  Mr. 
Fergusson  thereon,  ib. 
Britain,  Great.  See  Great  Britain 
British  and  Foreign  Review,  the, 
article  of,  on  the  native  princes 
and  the  East  India  Company,  re- 
ferred to,  cxxxvii.  234 
British  Museum,  started  by  public 
lottery,  cxxiii.  60 ;  purchase  of  Sir 
Hans  Sloane's  collection,  61  ;  and 
of  the  Cotton  and  Ilarleian  MSS., 
62 ;  misconduct  of  the  Sloane 
trustees,  63 ;  purchase  of  the 
Towneley  marbles,  ib.  ;  the  Elgin 
marbles,  64  ;  select  committees  of 
1847  and  1859,  ib.  65 ;  continued 
mismanagement,  ib. ;  returns  of 
expenditure,  ib.  ;  wrong  ideas  of 
centralisation,  67;  proposed  divi- 
sion of  collections,  68;  claims  of 
public  convenience,  ih,  69 ;    dis- 


graceful state  of  collections,  ib. ; 
evils  of  public  trustees,  70  ;  recent 
purchases,  ib.;  want  of  taste  in 
arrangement,  71 ;  report  of  com- 
mission of  1859,  ib. ;  impossibility 
of  an  executive  council,  72  ;  re- 
sponsible director  proposed,  73 

British  Museum,  collections  of  gems 
at,  cxxiv.  521 ;  cvlindrical  signets 
at,  528 

the  library  of,  cxxxix.  37  ; 

foreign  book  collections  in,  40;  its 
unrivalled  catalogue,  41  ;  freedom 
of  access  to,  43 

statues    in,    symmetrically 

examined,  cxl.  194;  photographs 
of  the  collection,  197  ;  antique 
marble  relievi,  ih. 

Britons,  their  employment  of  horses 
in  war,  cxx.  134 

Britten  (Mr.  Bashley),  on  rifling 
applied  to  cast-iron  guns,  cxix. 
525  note 

Brixham  (Devonshire),  cave  de- 
posits and  relics  found  at,  cxviii. 
277 

Broad  Church  party,  their  compre- 
hensive spirit  of  rqform,  cxxxiii. 
417 

Brodie  (Sir  Benjamin  Collins,  1783- 
1862),  on  the  proportion  of  phos- 
phorus in  the  brain,  cxii.  536 

Brodie  (M.  G.),  his  intimacy  with 
Sir  W.  Hamilton,  cxxxi.  202; 
merits  of  his  English  history,  ib. 

Broglie  (Albert,  Prince  de,  b.  1821), 
'  L'Eglise  et  I'Empire  Romain  au 
IVme.  Siecle,'  cxi.  422 ;  his  candid 
Romanism,  ib. ;  his  moderate  tone, 
424;  indications  of  historical 
weakness,  ib.  ;  indiscriminate  re- 
liance on  authorities,  425;  rheto- 
rical division  of  his  subject,  428  ; 
his  parallel  of  Church  and  State 
in  France,  ib.  431 

■ his  opinions  of  Papal  Govern- 
ment, cxvi.  283 ;  on  the  spread  of 
bureaucracy  in  Europe,  280 

his  Roman  Church  and  Em- 
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pireiu  theFouvtli  Century,  cxxvi. 
95;  his  personal  history,  ib.  96; 
epochs  of  his  work,  97  ;  his  im- 
partiality, i/). ;  his  account  of  the 
first  council  of  Constantinople,  ib.; 
on  the  additions  to  the  Nicene 
creed,  110  ;  denounces  the  futility 
of  the  council,  120 

Broglie  (Victoria,  Duke  de,  1785- 
1870),  life  of,  by  M.  Guizot, 
cxxxv.  347 ;  his  memoranda,  ib.  ; 
his  family  and  early  life,  348 ;  his 
views  of  the  18th  Brumaire,  349 ; 
his  missions  under  the  Conseil 
d'Etat,  351 ;  sketches  of  Bona- 
parte, ib. ;  at  Warsaw,  353 ;  in 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  363 ;  his 
marriage,  357;  heroic  conduct  at 
Ney's  trial,  ib. ;  patriotic  politics 
under  the  Eestoration,  358 ;  the 
Martignac  Cabinet,  359 ;  the 
devolution,  360 ;  foreign  minister 
under  Louis  Philippe,  301 ;  re- 
signs, 363  ;  brought  back  as  head 
of  the  Cabinet,  ib. ;  defeat  and  re- 
signation, 364 ;  mission  to  Eng- 
land on  the  slave  trade,  ib. ;  shock 
of  the  cotq}  d'etat  of  1851,  305 ; 
his  domestic  and  intellectual  life, 
ib. 

Brome  (Rev.  James),  his  travels  in 
England  in  the  last  century, 
cxxxviii.  490 

Bronze,  prehistoric  Swiss  workers  in, 
exxxii.  467 ;  origin  of,  470 ;  as- 
cribed to  the  Phoenicians,  472 ; 
among  the  Etruscans,  475;  in 
Scandinavia,  470 ;  derivation  of 
the  word,  ib. 

Bronze-age,  the,  cxvi.  155  ;  in 
Switzerland,  163 

Brooke  (Sir  James,  1803-1868),civil- 
ising  object;  of  his  visit  to  Borneo, 
cxvi.  401 ;  his  personal  intercourse 
with  the  natives,  ib. ;  his  own 
explanation  of  his  enterprise,  402 ; 
discouraged  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, 405;  his  objects  discredited, 
ib,  ;      his    narrow     escape    from 


Chinese   assassins,  407;  devotion 
of  the  natives  to  him,  410 

Brougham  and  Vaux  (Henry,  Lord, 
1788-1869),  bancjuet  to,  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1869,  cxi.  189;  his  ser- 
vices to  the  Edinbur(/h  Jieviezv,  ib. ; 
his  reputation  as  a  legal  reformer, 
190  ;  his  Acts  and  Bills  from  1811, 
collected  bj^  Sir  John  Eardley- 
Wilmot,  ib. ;  his  great  speech  in 
1828  on  Law  Reform,  192;  his 
prophetic  prescience  of  abuses,  ib.; 
his  own  summary  of  his  achieve- 
ments, 193 ;  further  reforms  due 
to  him  since  1848,  194 ;  his  vindi- 
cation of  the  bar,  195;  his  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  law  of  evi- 
dence, 199 ;  supports  unanimity  in 
trial  by  jury,  200;  his  rules  for 
framing  statutes,  201 ;  on  the  sim- 
plification of  law,  203 

Brougham  and  Vaux  (Henry,  Lord), 
his  committee  of  1818  on  the  edu- 
cation of  the  lower  classes,  cxiii. 
392 

his  materials  for  the  notices 

of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  cxxiv. 
345 

his  proposals  of  household- 


suffrage  in  1829,  cxxv.  524,  525  ; 
views  on  the  ten-pound  franchise, 
526  ;  his  popularity  with  the  king, 
ib.  627 

his  inattention  to  an  appeal 


in  the  House  of  Lords,  cxxix.  52  ; 
his  judicial  reforms  in  the  Privy 
Council,  64;  Life  of,  by  Lord 
Campbell,  572  ;  compared  with 
Lyndhurst,  ib. ;  defective  in  wit, 
ib.;  his  ancestral  vanit}^,  673; 
proud  of  his  Scotch  descent,  574  ; 
anecdote  of  his  grandfather,  ib. ; 
longevity  in  his  familj-,  ib. ;  his 
classical  translations,  575  ;  anec- 
dote of  his  college-days  at  Edin- 
burgh, 570 ;  his  strong  family 
attachments,  577 ;  death  of  his 
brother  Peter,  ib. ;  his  first  contri- 
butions to  the  EiUnburtjh  lievieiv, 
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578 ;  disgust  for  the  bar,  o79 ; 
conduct  in  society,  580;  mission 
to  Portugal,  ib.  ■  services  to  the 
Whigs,  581 ;  earl}--  proofs  of  great- 
ness, ib. ;  defeat  at  tlie  Liverpool 
election,  ib. ;  despondence  under 
failure*  ib.  582 ;  relations  with 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  ib. ;  his 
wrongful  withholding  of  the  letter 
of  pacification,  584 ;  his  popularity 
after  the  Queen's  trial,  ib. ;  ap- 
pointment as  Chancellor,  585  ; 
scene  at  the  coronation  of  Wil- 
liam IV.,  587  ;  inventor  of  the 
'Brougham,'  589;  anecdote  of, 
with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  ib.; 
his  awe  of  the  duke,  ib.;  petulant 
conduct  as  Chancellor,  500  ; 
quarrels  with  Sugden,  ib. :  recon- 
ciliation, 591 ;  his  qualities  ad- 
mired by  Lord  St.  Leonards,  592 ; 
his  self-laudation,  593';  his  judicial 
achievements,  ib. ;  legislative  ser- 
vices, 594 ;  mental  derangement 
after  1834,  595 ;  rupture  with  his 
allies  in  Lord  Grey's  Ministry,  ib. ; 
his  conduct  on  the  Irish  Coercion 
Bill,  596 ;  his  intolerance  of  official 
control,  ib. ;  asks  Peel  for  the  office 
of  Chief  Baron,  597  ;  refused  the 
Chancellorship  by  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, ib. ;  his  coarse  acrimony 
in  the  Hquse  of  Lords,  ib. ;  dis- 
gust at  Lord  Cottenham's  ap- 
pointment to  the  Seals,  508  ;  joins 
the  Opposition  against  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, ib. ;  his  vain  efforts  at 
popularity,  599  ;  alliance  with 
Lyndhurst,  600;  unseemly  con- 
duct as  law  lord,  601 ;  his  declin- 
ing years,  604 ;  Miss  Martineau's 
anecdote  of,  at  Cannes,  605 

Brougham  and  Yaux  (Lord),  his 
wrong  conception  of  the  duties  of 
barristers  to  their  clients,  cxxxiv. 
605,  506 

■ autobiography    of,    cxxxv. 

502 ;  his  instructions  for  literal 
publication  of  his  3ISS,  ib.;  parent- 


age, ib. ;  education  at  Edinburgh, 
503  ;  early  literary  societies,  504  ; 
reluctant  entry  into  the  bar,  ib. : 
his  part  in  forming  the  Edinhurgli. 
lieviev:,  ib. ;  secretary  to  the  Lis- 
bon mission,  50G;  first  efforts  in 
politics,  ib. ;  his  call  to  the  Eng- 
lish bar  opposed  by  the  Tories, 
507 ;  enters  Parliament  for  Camel- 
ford,  508 ;  his  iirst  speech,  ib.  ; 
advocacy  of  popular  questions, 
509;  accepts  office  luider  Lord 
Grey,  510 ;  the  Berlin  decree  and 
orders  in  council,  ib.  511 ;  his  de- 
feat at  Liverpool,  513 ;  counsel  for 
the  '  Examiner,'  513 ;  returned  for 
Winchelsea,  517 ;  his  talking-out 
tactics  against  the  income-tax,  ib. ; 
relations  with  the  Opposition,  518; 
his  interview  with  Queen  Caroline 
on  her  return,  519  ;  his  speech  for 
the  Queen  on  her  trial,  521 ;  his 
mischievous  idea  of  advocacy,  ib., 
522;  petty  jealousy  of  Canning's 
Ministry,  527  ;  declines  their 
grudging  offer  of  the  silk,  528; 
proposes  a  coalition  ministry,  ib. ; 
on  good  terms  with  Canning,  ib. ; 
returned  for  Yorkshire,  529  ;  his 
plan  of  reform,  530 ;  his  motion 
thereon,  ib. ;  refused  the  Master- 
ship of  the  Rolls,  531;  Lord 
Chancellor  under  Lord  Grey,  ib. ; 
his  reluctance  to  accept  the  post, 
ib.,  532 ;  on  the  dissolution  after 
the  first  Reform  Bill,  535 ;  advo- 
cates creation  of  new  peers,  536 ; 
interview  with  the  king,  537; 
obtains  the  king's  consent  in  tvrit- 
inc/,  538 ;  his  conduct  self-ex- 
amined, 539  ;  his  support  of  Lf)rd 
Grey,  540  ;  his  misstatements 
respecting  the  Coercion  Act,  541 ; 
his  variety  of  talent,  ib. ;  practical 
services  in  legislation,  542 ;  his 
distinctions,  ib.;  his  skilful  'por- 
traits of  contemporaries,'  543 ; 
defects  of  eloquence,  ib. ;  Sir  S. 
Romilly's  estimate   of  him,  ib. ; 
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]iis  entreaty  to  tlie  Lords,  ih. ; 
piission  in  1848  for  Prencli  lie- 
publicauism,  544 ;  personal  faults 
and  vagaries,  ih.  ;  Lis  public  ser- 
vices, 545;  judicial  reforms,  546  ; 
his  T\'ise  patronage,  547 ;  distin- 
guished social  qualities,  548 ;  in- 
accuracies in  his  memoirs,  ih. 

Brougham  and  Vaux  (Henry,  Lord), 
his  character,  by  Lord  Cockburn, 
cxl.  26S  ;  his  arrogance  to  Jeffrey, 
ih. ;  compared  by  Mr.  Greville 
■with  Macaulay,  527 ;  his  pro- 
posal to  Southey  of  a  Guelphic 
order  for  literary  men,  530 ;  per- 
sonal traits  of,  by  Mr.  Greville, 
545,  547 

Broughton  de  Gyfford  (John  Cam 
Hobhouse,  Lord,  17SG-18G9),  his 
recollections  of  a  long  life,  cxxxiii. 
287  ;  semi-private  character  of  his 

•  work,  288 ;  his  birth  and  descent, 
289  ;  his  education,  ih. ;  intimacy 
■with  Lord  Byron  at  Cambridge 
200 ;  foreign  travels,  ih. ;  at  Paris 
ih. ;  -with  Byron  at  Geneva,  291 
his  kuo-wledge  of  Italy,  292 
sketches  of  Holland  House,  293 
on  Byron's  death  and  burial,  295, 
298  J  his  opinion  of  the  libels  on 
Byron,  ih. ;  early  politics,  299 ; 
committed  by  Parliament  to  Ne'w- 
gate,  300 ;  returned  for  West- 
minster, 301;  anecdotes  of  Can- 
ning, ih. ;  relations  ■with  Lord 
Grey,  303 ;  account  of  reform  de- 
bates, ih.\  succeeds  to  the  baro- 
netcy, 306;  made  Secretary  of 
War  by  Lord  Althorp,  ih. ;  his 
energetic  army  reforms,  310 ;  made 
Irish  Secretary,  311 ;  resigns  office 
on  the  House  and  AVindo^w  Tax 
question,  ih. ;  on  the  Irish  Coercion 
Act  of  1834,  ih.  314 ;  accepts  office 
under  Lord  Melbourne,  ih. ;  death 
of  his  ■wife,  315 ;  the  second  Mel- 
bourne Ministry,  ih. ;  he  takes  the 
Board  of  Control,  316;  his  ac- 
count of  Queen  Victoria's  acces- 


sion, 324  ;  his  first  intervie^w  with 
her,  328  ;  his  Indian  policy  against 
Ilussian  intrigues,  330;  interview 
with  Lord  Wellesley,  ih. ;  affairs 
of  Caubul,  ih.  331;  intervention 
in  Syria,  332 ;  the  Turco-Egyptian 
question,  334;  fall  of 'the  Mel- 
bourne Ministry,  336;  raised  to 
the  peerage,  337;  his  death  and 
character,  ih. 

Broughton  de  Gyfford  (John  Cam 
Hobhouse,  Lord),  letters  from 
Earl  Grey  to  the  Edinhurgh  Revieio 
vindicating  alleged  charges  against 
his  father,  cxxxiv.  291;  editor's 
reply  thereto,  298 

Brown  (Rev.-  Baldwin),  his  article  in 
the  '  Contemporary  Review '  on 
church  disestablishment,  cxxxiii. 
420 

Brown  (Dr.  John),  his  character  as 
a  Scotch  Dissenter,  cxxxi.  206; 
personal  peculiarities,  211 

Brown  (John,  of  Priesthill),  the 
murder  of,  confessed  by  Claver- 
house,  cxviii.  15 

Browne  (Sir  Thomas,  1605-1682), 
his  Garden  of  Cyrus,  cxxxi.  222 

Brown  (Dr.  Thomas,  1777-1810),  his 
idealistic  theory  of  philosophy, 
cxxiv.  121 ;  on  the  mental  per- 
ception of  consciousness,  125  ;  on 
the  relation  of  seuje  to  external 
objects,  129 

his  physical  view  of  mental 

science,  cxxvi.  80 ;  his  philosophy 
exposed  by  Ferrier,  85 

Browne  (Rev.  G.  F.),  his  '  Ice-cavea 
of  France  and  Switzerland,'  cxxii. 
422 ;  his  personal  explorations, 
447 ;  theory  of  their  origin,  448 

Browning  (Elizabeth  Barrett,  d, 
1861),  poems  of,  cxiv.  513;  her 
popularity,  ih.  ;  writings  in  early 
life,  514;  her  'Essay  on  Mind,' 
515;  illness,  ih.;  Greek  studies, 
ih. ;  portrait  of,  by  Miss  Mitford, 
516;  her  '^Seraphim'  and  'Lady 
Geraldine's  Courtship,'  518 ;  *Dra- 
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•ma  of  Exile,'  ih. ;  eccentricities  of 
style,  525;  her  '  Rliapsody  of 
Life's  Progress,'  ib. ;  '  Lay  of  the 
Ciiildren'  and  other  lyrics,  527; 
instances  of  tender  pathos,  529 ; 
*  My  Doves,'  ib. ;  '  Aurora  Leigh,' 
a  splendid  failure,  530  ;  friendship 
with  Mr.  Keuyon,  531 ;  sympathy 
with  Italian  politics,  ib. ;  her  'Casa 
Guidi  Windows,'  ib. ;  her  eulogy 
of  Napoleon,  532 ;  '  Poems  before 
Congress,'  ib, ;  character  of  her 
writings,  633 

BroAvning  (Robert,  b.  1812),  his 
poems,  cxx.  537 ;  his  studied 
quaintness  and  obscurity,  538 ; 
his  '  Paracelsus '  criticised,  539, 
544 ;  psychological  mysticism  of 
his  '  Sordello,'  545 ;  his  tortuous 
style  of  expression,  546 ;  his  ge- 
nius more  dramatic  than  epic,  ib, ; 
failure  of  his  plays,  547 ;  his 
abruptness  of  allusion,  648 ;  his 
dialogue  in  '  Strafford,'  549 ;  his 
plots  criticised,  550 ;  his  character 
of  '  Luria,'  ib.  551 ;  his  '  Pippa 
Passes,'  ib.  552 ;  his  passion  for 
doggerel  rhymes,  553,  554;  his 
treatment  of  religious  subjects, 
555,  557 ;  his  poems  on  obscure 
artists,  ib. ;  his  sympathy  with  ex- 
ceptional classes  and  persons,  558; 
his  humour,  559 ;  his  faculty  of 
word-painting,  z5.;  his  'sophistical' 
class  of  poems,  560 ;  his  '  Evelyn 
Hope,'  561 ;  his  love  poems,  562 ; 
his  quaint   onomatopy,  564;  his 

'    popularity,  565 

— his '  Ring  and  the  Book,'  cxxx. 

164 ;  peculiarities  of  his  genius, 
ib. ;  his  emotional  nature  and  se- 
rene intellect,  ib. ;  his  grasp  of 
human  nature,  ib. ;  story  of  the 
poem,  167,  170;  his  vivid  power 
of  treatment,  171 ;  his  dramatic 
genius,  178  ;  beauty  of  his  charac- 
ters, 179;  hopeful  spirit  of  his 
philosophy,  ib. ;  his  defects  of 
style    analysed,    182;     compared 


witli  Victor  Hugo,  184  ;    rugged 
versification,  186 

Browning  ( Robert),  his  '  Balaustion's 
Adventure,'  cxxxv.  221 ;  his  poem 
a  translation  of  the  '  Alcestis  '  of 
Euripides,  ib. ;  his  '  Prince  of 
Ilohenstiel-Schwangau,'  222;  his 
modern  treatment  of  Euripides, 
223;  story  of  Alcestis,  224;  beauty 
of  his  preface,  229  ;  his  conception 
of  the  original,  ib.  241 ;  his  dill'o- 
rent  ending,  ib. ;  verbal  defects  in 
his  text,  242 ;  general  impression 
of  ease,  243 ;  character  of  Adme- 
tus,  244,  249 

'Brownists,'  sect  of,  under  Eliza- 
beth, cxxxiv.  174 

Bruce  (King  Robert,  1274-1329), 
his  daily  life  at  Cardross,  cxii.  517 

evidence   as   to  his  brother 

John,  cxx.  320 ;  condition  of  Scot- 
land during  his  reign,  323 

Bruce' (James,  1730-1 794),his  explo- 
rations of  the  Blue  Nile,  cxviii.  208 

Brunei  (I.  K.),  his  evidence  on 
patents,  cxxi.  605 

• his  adoption  of  Wheatstone's 

telegraph,  cxxxii.  211 

Brunelleschi  (1377-1440),  his  con- 
tributions to  architecture,  cxviii.  72 

Brunswick-Lunenburg  (Dulie  of,  d. 
1806),  failure  of  his  French  inva- 
sion, cxxiv.  564,  565 

Brussels,  meteorological  conference 
at,  cxxiv.  58 

Brusten,  battle  of,  cxix.  551 

'  Brut  y  Tywysogion,'  the,  cxviii.  69 

Bucer  (Martin,  1491-1551),  his  ob- 
jections to  the  baptismal  service, 
cxiii.  24 

Buchan,  Mr.  Pratt's  history  of,  cxii. 
522 ;  singular  religious  observances 
in,  ib. ;  tradition  of  the  'Sands  of 
Forvee,'  523 

Buchanan  (George,  1506-1582),  en- 
ters Paris  University  at  fifteen, 
cxxv.  59 

Buchanan  (James  Percival,  Presi- 
dent U.S.  b.  1791),  his  handling 
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of  the  Oregon  question,  cxii.  o47; 
his  antecedents  before  elected 
President,  ih. ;  his  policy  on  his 
accession  to  power,  548  ;  constitu- 
tional questions  agitated,  549 ;  on 
the  Dred  Scott  case,  550 ;  uneasy 
aspect  of  the  slave  question,  551 ; 
foreign  complications,  ib. ;  his  cor- 
ruption of  the  democratic  party, 
553;  his  letter  to  Pittsburg,  ib.; 
foreign  passports  refused  to  free 
negroes,  556 ;  fresh  election  forced 
upon  Kansas,  558 ;  his  policy  re- 
garding the  slave  trade,  560 ;  ill- 
treatment  of  free  negroes  in  the 
States,  563  ;  his  intended  annexa- 
tion of  Cuba,  564  ;  lawlessness  in 
the  slave  States,  574  ;  their  condi- 
tion and  resources  compared  with 
the  free  States,  576;  mutual 
hostility  of  the  two  sections,  677 ; 
the  Union  party,  580 

Buchanan  (James  Percival,  U.S.), 
his  pro-slavery  policy,  cxiii. 
564 

results  of  his  blind  policy, 

cxxiii.  526 

Buckingham  (George  Villiers,  Duke 
of,  1594-1629),  debate  on  his 
impeachment,  cxx.  18-;  Sir  John 
Eliot's  invectives  against,  18,  28  ; 
his  assassination,  30 

his  town  house  in  the  Strand, 

cxxxi.  177 

..  (George  Villiers, second  Duke 

of,  son  of  preceding,  1627-1688), 
Dryden's  description  of,  as  'Zim- 
ri,'  cxl.  364 

Buckingham  and  Chandos  (Duke  of, 
b.  1797),  his  application  in  1823 
to  enter  the  Cabinet,  cxxviii.  152  ; 
his  desire  for  the  Governor-Gene- 
ralship of  India,  153 

Buckland  (William,  D.D.  1784- 
1859),  his  estimate  of  coal  exhaus- 
tion in  England,  cxi.  83;  his 
recognition  of  a  common  organic 
prototype  of  species,  511 

•— on  the  date  of  man  compared 


with  the  lower  animals,  cxviii. 
276 ;  on  the  cave-bones  at  Pavi- 
land,  275  note  and  284  note 

Buckle  (Henry  Thomas,  1823-1862), 
his  'History  of  Civilisation  m 
England,'  Vol.  II.,  cxiv.  183 ;  his 
logical  perversity,  184;  his  aversion 
to  Christianity,  185;  on  supersti- 
tion in  Spain  and  Scotland,  187; 
absurdity  of  the  comparison,  ib. ; 
attributes  Spanish  superstition  to 
earthquakes,  189 ;  his  loose 
notions  of  history',  196 ;  his  view 
of  Scottish  liistory,  200;  his  idea 
of  the  term  '  superstition,'  203 ; 
ignorance  of  Church  history  in 
Scotland,  206  ;  limits  to  his  merits 
as  an  historian,  211 ;  his  absurd 
theory  of  the  Scottish  Eeforma- 
tion,  404;  fantastic  views  of  the 
Covenanters,  414 

Buckle  (Henry  Thomas),  on  the 
inductive  and  deductive  methods, 
cxvi.  160 

his  theory  of  man's  subjec- 
tion to  material  causes,  cxx.  466 
his  paradoxical  scepticism  as 


to|hereditary  influences,  cxxxii.  100 
Bucklersbury,  origin  and  early  his- 
tory of,  cxxxi.  174 
Buddha,  M.  St.  Hilaire's  Life  of, 
cxv.  379 ;  dates  assigned  to  his 
death,  391 ;  evidence  of  the  Lalita 
Vistara,  ib.  392  ;  his  birthplace  and 
history,  393;  origin  of  his  teaching, 
396 ;  his  existence  questioned  by 
Professor  Wilson,  398 ;  his  title  of 
*  The  Enlightened,'  ib. ;  admixture 
of  fiction  in  his  life,  399 ;  his 
'  four  verities,'  403  ;  his  doctrines 
attributed  to  Kapila,  404 ;  his 
supposed  atheism,  405 

his  date  determined  by  Mr, 

Tumour  from   Buddhist  inscrip- 
tions, cxxii.  379 

compared    with    Mahomet, 


cxxiv.  49 

legend  of  his  tooth,  cxxx. 
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Buddhism,  importance  of  the  study 
of,  cxv.  380  ;  recent  knowledge  of, 
384 ;  discovery  of  Sanskrit  MSS., 
ih, ;  colossal  literature  of,  385  ;  the 
Mong-olian  version  translated,  386; 
value  of  Mr.  Hodgson's  researches, 
387 ;  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  ne- 
cessary, 389 ;  labours  of  M.  St. 
Hilaire,  ib. ;  prevalent  misconcep- 
tions of,  300 ;  proportion  of  its 
disciples  to  other  religionists,  390, 
and  nolo ;  perfection  of  its  moral 
code,  400  ;  secret  of  its  success  in 
India,  402  ;  its  conflict  with  Brah- 
minism,  ih. ;  its  metaphysical  doc- 
trines, 403 ;  its  doctrines  of  nihil- 
ism, 408 
Buddhism,  Mr.  Fergusson's  theory 
of  its  Turanian  origin,  cxxx.  500 ; 
cxxxviii.  199,  200 

in  Japan,  cxxxviii.  78,  79 

Buddhists,  fanciful  theory  of  Bud- 
dhist missionary  relics  in  Scotland, 
cxvii.  60 
ancient  inscriptions  of,  de- 
ciphered, cxxii.  379;  overthrow 
of  their  temporal  power,  382  ;  the 
Jain  creed,  ih. ;  their  cave-temples 
in  India,  384 ;  decay  of  Buddhism 
after  the  Mauryan  Dynasty,  385 ; 
revolution  of  the  Agni  Kools, 
386  ;  co-existence  with  Hinduism, 
ih. 
Buftbn  (George  Louis  Le  Clerc, 
1707-1788),  his  theory  of  the  de- 
generation of  species,  cxi.  608;  his 
view  of  the  mutability  of  species, 
509 

^  his  idealistic  notion  of  species, 

cxxviii.  417 
Bugeaud  (Marshal  1784-1849),  his 
contrast    between     French     and 
British  troops  in  the   Peninsula, 
cxxvi.  293 
his  remark  on  the  British  in- 
fantry, cxxxii.  523 
Building  Societies,  principle  of  co- 
operation illustrated  by,  cxxxviii. 
115 


'  Bull-running,'  custom  of,  practised 
by  early  guilds,  cxxxiv.  356 

Bulwer,  Edward.     See  Lytton,  Lord 

Bunsen  (Chevalier  Christian  Karl 
Josias,  1791-1860),  his  system  of 
Egyptian  chronology,  cxvi.  82 ;  his 
'Egyptian  Dictionary,'  104;  his 
dynastic  theories  unsound,  107 ; 
his  arbitrary  method  of  criticism, 
110 

Bunsen  (Chevalier   Christian  Karl 
Josias),     interest     attaching     to 
his      career,     cxxvii.     469 ;     his 
thoroughly    Germanic    character, 
470;  memoir  of,  by  his   widow, 
471 ;    his  sanguine   temperament 
and  quick  sympathies,  ih. ;  early 
life    and     education,     473 ;     his 
youthful  abilities,  ih. ;  his  friends 
Mr,  Astor  and  Mr.  Cathcart,  474  ; 
his    intimacy    with    Niebuhr    at 
Rome,  475 ;  made  Prussian   Mi- 
nister,    ih. ;     his    mamage,    ih, ; 
his     earnest    religious     devotion, 
476 ;  married  life  at  Eome,  477 ; 
his  friendship    with   the    Crown 
Prince     of     Prussia,     478 ;     his 
welcome  by  the   King   at    Ber- 
lin, 479  ;  diplomatic  transactions, 
480 ;  end  of  his  Roman  mission, 
482  ;  his  arrival  in  England,  ib. ; 
welcomed  as  a  Protestant  cham- 
pion, 483 ;   his  remarks  on  Mr. 
Gladstone's  '  Church  and   State,' 
ih. ;  on  the  debates  in  Parliament, 
485 ;  his  English  sympathies,  ih. ; 
Prussian    offers    of    employment, 
486;  negotiates  with  England  for 
a  Protestant  bishop  at  Joppa,  ib., 
488;    Prussian    Minister    at    St. 
James',   489;    his    social    life  in 
London,  «■&. ;  his  interview  in  1847 
with  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert, 
490 ;  his  intimacy  with  the  latter, 
493:  letters  to   Baron   Stockmar 
on    England,     ih. ;     on    Prussian 
affairs  in  1848,   494 ;   diplomatic 
vexations,  496,  497 ;  recalled  from 
St.  James',  if). ;  his  literary  in- 
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diistry,  498 ;  change  in  bis  political 
opinions,  409 ;  invited  to  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  at  Berlin, 
500;  raised  to  the  peerage,  501; 
his  closing  years,  ih. 

Bunsen  (Chevalier  Christian  Karl 
Josias),  Prussian  Minister  at  St. 
James',  cxxxvi.  401 ;  his  efforts  for 
Anglo-German  Alliance,  ih, 

■ his    prediction    of    a    'war 

of  religion'  in  Europe,  cxxxviii. 
536 

(Professor,    the     Chemist, 


b.  1811),  his  visit  to  Iceland, 
cxiii,  535 ;  his  theory  of  the 
Geyser  Eruptions,   645 

his  experiments  in  spectrum 


analysis,  cxvi.  304 ;  discovers  two 
new  alkaline  metals,  ih. 

his  discovery  of  caesium  and 


rubidium,  cxxxi.  59 
Buonaparte  (Charles  Lucien,  Prince 
de  Caniuo,  1803-1857),  Audubon's 
description  of,  cxxxii.  262;  Ms 
'  Ornithology  of  America,'  ih. 

(Jerome   Napoleon,    1784— 

1860),   his    marriage   with  Miss 
Patterson,  cxxviii.  470 

-t  (Lucien,  d.  1840),  his  cha- 


racter, by  Madame  Recamier,  cxi. 
212     • 

(Napoleon).     See  Ncqwleon 

Buonaparte 

■  (Pauline,  Princess  Borghese), 


her  exquisitely  small  feet,  cxxiv. 

371 
Buoys,  requisites  in,  cxv.  183 ;  cclour 

of,  ih. 
Burckhardt  (J.),  his    '  Cultur    der 

Renaissance,'  cxxxvi.  115 
(Johann  Karl,  1773-1825), 

his    obscurations    of  comets,  cxl. 

411 
Burdett   (Sir  Francis,   1770-1844), 

his  appearance  and  habits,  cxxxiii. 

301 
Burgos,  Gothic  cathedral  at,  cxxiii. 

146-152 
Burgoyne    (Sir    John-Fox,    Field- 


Marshal,  b.  1782),  his  letter  to  the 
'  Times  '  in  1808  on  the  attack  on 
Sebastopol,  cxxviii.  387,  392 
Burgundy,  Dukes  of,  their  splendid 
pomp  and  hospitality,  cxix.  632 ; 
wealth  of  their  Flemish   posses- 
sions, 533 ;  their  anomalous  posi- 
tion  as  vassals   of  France,  534 ; 
provinces  granted  in  apanage  by 
the  Crown,  ih. ;  the  House  created 
afresh  in  the  person  of  Philip  le 
Hardi,    ih. ;    John    the    Fearless, 
535 ;  his  son  Philip's  alliance  withi 
Henry  V.  of  England,  536;  Philip's 
defection  from  the  English,  537  ; 
he    dictates    peace     to     Charles 
VII.,  ih. ;  prosperity  of  his  rule, 
637;  affords  refuge  to  the  Dau- 
phin,   ih. ;   escorts   Louis    to   his 
coronation    at    Reims,    539  ;    he 
resigns  the  towns  on  the  Somme 
to  Louis  XI.  541  ;  reconciled  to 
his  son,  the  Count  of  Charolais, 
542  (see  Charles  the  Bold)  ;  Guel- 
dres    added    to    the   Burgundian 
dominions,  565 
liurial,  mode  of  in  ancient  Carthage, 
cxiv.  96 

early  Jewish  us3  of  prayers 

for   the   dead   on   epitaphs,    cxx, 
245,  240 

modes  of,  among  prehistoric 

cave-dwellers,  cxxxii.  462 ;  in  the 
iron  age,  478 
Burial    service,    the,    objectionable 
allusion  to  the  dead,  cxiii.  21 

urgent    need    of    revision, 

cxxvi.  610;  scandals  of  its  indis- 
criminate use,  ih. ;  obnoxious  clas- 
sification of  the  imbaptised,  511 ; 
proposed  alteration  of  the  Rubric, 
515 
Burke,  Sir  Bernard,  his  loose  study 

of  genealogies,  cxxi.  342  note 
Burke    (Edmund,  1730-1797),    his 
genius  compared  with  Macaulay's, 
cxiv.  280 

— Windham's  notes  on,  cxxiii. 

574;   his  letter  to  Windham  on 
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Lord  Fitzwilliam's  quarrel  witli 
ritt,  -583 

Burke  (Edmund),  enters  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  at  fourteen,  cxxv.  50 

his  claims  to  the  authorship 

of  'Junius/  cxxvii.  198;  diffe- 
rences of  his  style  therefrom, 
199 

his  letters  to  Sir    Gilbert 


Elliot,   cxxxix.    191    (see   Mitito, 
Lord)  ;  his  '  Considerations  on  the 
French  Revolution/  197 
his     remarks     on    constitu- 


tions, cxl.  206;  on  Convocation, 
430 ;  on  -the  union  of  Church 
and  State,  449 

Burke  and  Wills  (Messrs.),  their 
Australian  exploring  expedition, 
cxvi.  43;  succeed  in  crossing  the 
continent,  46;  their  tragic  fate, 
ib. 

their  expedition  into  Central 

Australia,  cxviii.  331 ;  searching- 
parties  sent  after  them,  ib. 

Burleigh  (William  Cecil,  Lord, 
1520-1598),  his  blindness  to 
Spanish  designs,  cxiii,  207;  his 
clandestine  negotiations  with 
Philip  11.  208 

Mr.   Froude's  story   of  his 

proposal  to  dethrone  Elizabeth, 
cxix.  274 

his    scheme    of   a    French 

marriage  for  Elizabeth,  cxxiv. 
601,  502 ;  detects  the  Spanish 
plot  against  her,  504 ;  his  saga- 
cious statesmanship,  510 

Burlinghanie  mission  in  China,  the, 
cxxxiii.  197 

Burmah,  trade  intercourse  of,  with 
Western  China,  exxxvii.  300 

Burn  (Mr.  Robert),  his  '  Rome  and 
the  Campagna,'  cxxxv.  293;  his 
valuable  topography,  317 

Burnet  (Gilbert,  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, 1G43-1715),  the  sport  of 
political  ballad-mongers,  cxiii.  102 

his  toleration  of  polygamy, 

cxv.  207 


Burnet  (Gilbert),  pastoral  letter  of, 
ordered  to  be  burnt,  cxxxiv.  188 

Burnouf  (Eugene),  his  researches  on 
Buddfiism,  cxv.  384;  importance 
of  his  labours,  387 

Burns  (Robert,  1759-1796),  his  lite- 
rary character,  cxxi.  322 

Burnside  (Federal  General),  his  re- 
lief by  Sherman,  cxxi.  258 

Burton  (Captain),  results  of  his  Nile 
explorations  with  Speke,  cxii.  324 

his  expedition  in   1857-59, 

with  Capt.  Speke,  cxviii.  211 ;  on 
the  affluents  of  Lake  Tanganyika, 
218 

on  the  character  of  the  Be- 


douins, cxxii.  496  iiote 

Burton  (H.),  works  of,  suppressed, 
cxxxiv.  185 

Burton  (J.  Hill),  his  History  of 
Scotland  to  1688,  cxxvi.  238 ;  his 
periods  adopted  from  Dr.  Robert- 
son, 239 ;  his  searching  spirit  of 
criticism,  239  ;  his  able  treatment 
of  the  War  of  Independence,  240  ; 
on  English  rights  of  superiority, 
242;  his  weakness  of  romantic 
description,  252 ;  on  Mary  and 
Bothwell,  261,  262 ;  his  love  of 
truth  and  impartiality,  263 ;  want 
of  method,  ib. ;  defects  of  style, 
264 ;  his  inaccurate  account  of  the 
Comyn  family,  265 ;  errors  due  to 
haste,  267 ;  his  theory  of  the  Re- 
formation in  Scotland,  268 

his  History  of  Scotland,  Vols. 

V.-VIL,  cxxxiv.  100;  on  Mary's 
fortunes  after  Ivirk-o'-Field,  ib. ; 
on  the  prospects  of  her  reception 
in  Spain,  101 ;  his  injustice  to 
Knox,  106 ;  his  true  estimate  of 
James,  107 ;  impartial  treatment 
of  the  Reformation,  108  ;  his  cri- 
ticism of  Sharp,  121 ;  his  conclu- 
sive condemnation  of  Charles  IL's 
policy,  123;  superiority  of  his 
concluding  volumes,  128;  im- 
provement in  style,  ib. ;  still  open 
to  charge  of  inaccuracy,  ib. ;  his 
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noglect  of  Scottisli  jurisprui.lence, 
129;  and  of  educational  history, 
130 ;  the  best  historian  of  Scotland, 
ih. 

Burton  (Robert,  1578-1640),  com- 
pared by  M.  Taine  to  Rabelais, 
cxxi.  304 

Bury  (M.  Blaze  de),  his  narrative  of 
Konigsm  ark's  murder,  cxvi.  19G 

Busaco,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on 
the  battle  of,  cxvi.  oO 

monastery   of,  cxxxi.    4Go ; 

aspect  of  the  battle-field,  4GG ; 
misstatement  of  Napier,  ih. 

Busbj'  (Br.), his  Lucre tianDidascalic 
Poem,  cxxii.  2o4 

Bushby  (Mr.),  his  sulphur-workings 
in  Iceland,  cxiii,  538 

Bussy  (Charles  Joseph  Patissier, 
jMarquis  de,  1718-1785),  his  cha- 
racter, cxxvii.  554;  his  daring 
march  to  Aurungabad,  555 ;  de- 
feats the  Mahrattas,  556 

Bute  (John  Stuart,  Earl  of,  1713- 
1792),  Dr.  Carlyle's  sketch  of, 
cxiii.  175 

his  alleged  early    influence 

over  George  III.,  cxxvi.  5 ;  his 
unpopular  administration,  11 ;  his 
Scotch  origin  lampooned,  12  ;  his 
harsh  policy,  ih. ;  retires  after  the 
peace,  14 ;  jealousy  of  his  influence, 
14 ;  his  visits  to  the  Princess 
Dowager  watched,  15 

Butler  (Joseph,  Bishop  1692-1752), 
his  remark  on  the  truth  of  the 
Resurrection,  cxix.  604 

Butler  (Federal  General),  Lincoln's 
partiality  to,  cxxi.  272 ;  failure  of 
his  campaign  against  Lee,  282 

Butt  (Isaac),  his  '  Plea  for  the  Celtic 
race,'  cxxv.  187;  his  ideas  of  a 
peasant  proprietary  in  Ireland,  203  ; 
simplicity  of  his  scheme,  204 ;  on 
the  unpopularity  of  the  land  laws, 
205,  208  ;  upholds  fixity  of  tenure 
and  compulsory  valuation,  209 

his     'Irish     Federalism/ 


csxxiii.  501  ;  his  plan  of  a  local 
Parliament  at  Dublin,  511 

Butts  (Sir  W.  and  Lady),  Holbein's 
portrait  of,  cxxv.  437  note 

Buzot  (Francois-Nicolas  Leonard, 
1760-1793),  Madame  Roland's 
passion  for,  cxxi.  389  ;  her  letters 
to  him,  390;  his  portrait  found 
among  her  papers,  391;  his  per- 
sonal attractions.  416 ;  conduct 
after  the  September  massacres,  ih. ; 
his  fearful  death,  424 

Bynkershoeck  (Cornelius  Van,  1673- 
1763),  on  the  rights  of  trade  be- 
longing to  neutrals,  -cxxxv.  561  ; 
on  foreign  enlistment,  5(37 

'  Byre,'early  English  word  explained, 
cxxviii.  74 

Byron  (George  Gordon,  Lord,  1788- 
1824),  his  contempt  for  Italian 
singers,  cxiii.  618 

statue  of,  by  Thorwaldseu, 

cxv.  138 

• his  '  Giaour  '  criticised,  cxvi. 


256 


his  affected  hatred  of  society 

at  Geneva,  cxix.  434 ;   his  inter- 
view with  Bonstetten,  ih, 

his  egotism  exposed  by  M. 


Taine,  cxxi.  -323 

his  type  of  intellectual  great- 


ness, cxxx.  165 ;  Lander's  portrait 
of,  246 ;  his  wife's  remarks  on  his 
Calvinism,  532 

his  contempt  for  the  Portu- 


guese, cxxxi.  453 

his  intimacy  with  Ilobhouse, 

cxxxiii.  200,  294 ;  his  death  and 
burial  described  by  him,  295,  298 ; 
libels  on  his  relations  with  his 
wife,  ih. 

contemporary   estimates   of 

'Beppo,'  cxxxv.  487,  489;  the 
poem  due  to  Frere,  491 ;  publica- 
tion of  his  *  Don  Juan  '  discussed, 
492 

Byzantines,  the,  their  dominion  in 
Sicily,  cxvi.  363 
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Caaba,  the,  cxxiv.  8 ;  worship  of, 
attacked  by  Mahomet,  25 ;  origin 
of  the  worship,  232 

Ca  ira,  the  proverb   identified,  cxx. 

'  330 

Caballero,  Fernan  (pseudonym  for 
Cecilia  de  Faber,  b.  1797),  her 
revival  of  Spanish  romance,  cxiv. 
100 ;  her  ultra-catholic  tendencies, 
102  ;  pictures  of  Andalusian  life, 
100;  '  La Gaviota,' 108-117;  'La 
Familia  de  Alvareda,'  118-125 

Cabinet,  the,  modern  system  of 
responsibility  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  cxxvi,  661 

Cabul,  captured  in  1866  by  Azim 
Khan,  cxxv.  27 

Cacault  (M.j,  his  negotiations  for  a 
Concordat  with  Pius  VII,,  cxxviii. 
456 

Cadamosto  (Venetian  merchant),  his 
explorations  of  Africa  in  1455, 
cxxviii.  220 

Cadastral  survey  of  Great  Britain, 
cxviii.  378  ;  the  cadastral  scale, 
ih. ;  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee of  1862,  ib. ;  mass  of  blue 
books  on  the  question,  379 ;  a 
cadastral  distinguished  from  a 
topographical  map,  ih. ;  progress 
of  triangulation,  380,  383 ;  fixing 
of  theodolites,  384  ;  measurement 
of  the  base,  385 ;  compensation 
bars,  ib.-,  the  heliostat,  380;  tests 
of  accuracy  in  triangulation,  387  ; 
conference  at  Brussels  on  cadastres, 
390;  controversy  in  Parliament, 
.  391 ;  vote  for  the  cadastral  survey 
refused,  ih. :  report  of  Lord  Bury's 
committee,  392  ;  process  of  con- 
structing a  cadastral  map,  393 ; 
.labours  and  perils  of  surveyors, 
394,  395 ;  tracing  the  25-inch 
plan,  396 ;  photozincography,  ih. ; 
reduction   of  the  scale,  397 ;  the 


plates  electrotyped,  ih, ;  question 
of  expense,  398  ;  waste  of  money 
from  want  of  uniform  triangula- 
tion, ih.  399 ;  economy  of  the 
cadastral  system,  400 ;  expenses 
limited  to  preliminary  triangula- 
tion, ib. ;  uncertainty  of  annual 
grants,  ih. ;  general  advantages  of 
cadastral  maps,  403  ;  illogical  op- 
position in  Parliament,  ih. ;  future 
prospects,  404.  See  Drummond, 
Thomas 

Cfesar  (Caius  Julius,  i?.c.  100-43), 
his  character,  cxv.  470 ;  wrongly 
compared  to  Cromwell,  471 ;  his 
rule  an  hereditary  despotism,  472 

his  description  of  the  Druids, 

cxviii.  40 ;  simplicity  of  his  style, 
42  ;  his  careless  notice  of  '  barba- 
rian '  social  life,  ih. 

his  system  of  ciphers,  cxxiv. 


356 ;  History  of,  by^Napoleon  III., 
399  ;  authenticity  of  his  Commen- 
taries, 403  7iote ;  the  antitype  of 
Cicero,  415  ;  his  conduct  to  Cicero 
during  the  first  Triumvirate,  410  ; 
complicity  in  Catiline's  conspiracy, 
418  note  ;  his  camps  in  Gaul,  424  ; 
his  scanty  knowledge  of  Britain, 
425  ;  probably  embarked  at  Bou- 
logne, 426 ;  his  landing-place,  427 ; 
his  passage  of  the  Thames,  428, 
430;  his  cruelty  to  the  Veneti, 
431 ;  his  deportation  of  captive 
slaves  to  Rome,  432 

his  plans  for  the  reconstruc- 


•  tion  of  the  commonwealth,  cxxix. 
84 

Ctesars,  palace  of  the,  at  Rome, 
cxviii.  301 

Cagliostro  (Alexandre,  Comte  de, 
1746-1796),  his  personal  appear- 
ance, cxxv.  307  ;  intimacy  with 
Madame  de  Lamotte,  308 

Caird  (Mr.  James),  his  pamphlet  on 
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the    Irish  land    question,   cxxxi. 
281,  282 
Crtirnconan  (Angus),  Pict's  house  at, 

cxx.  ;n6 

Galas  (Jean),  judicial  murder  of,  iu 
1762,  cxxxviii.  217 

Calhoun  (Mr.  J.),  his  views  of 
Federal  Government  in  America, 
cxiii.  574 

California,  gold  mining  in,  cxvii.  87 

varieties    of  pines    in    (see 

Conifef)-ous  Trees):  solemn  charac- 
ter of  tree-scenery  in,  cxx,  368 
•  splendid  climate  of.  cxxix.460 


Caligula  (Caius  CiBsar,  12-41),  his 
palace  at  Rome,  cxxxv.  308 

Callisthenes,  his  stellar  observations 
sent  from  Babylon,  cxxv.  119 

Calmar,  Union  of  (1397),  cxxxiv. 
245, 247 

Calverley(C.S.),his  'Ode  to  Tobacco,' 
cxxiv.  268 

his  light  verse  compared  to 

'Rejected  Addresses,'  cxl.  382 

Calvin  (John,  1509-1564),  his  doc- 
trine of  the  observance  of  Sunday, 
cxiv.  539 

. compared  with   St.    Louis, 

cxxxi.  122  ;  Lives  of,  123 ;  parent- 
age and  education,  124;  forsakes 
theology  for  the  law,  ih. ;  his  com- 
mentary on  Seneca's  de  Clementia, 
126 ;  his  Lutheran  oration  at 
Paris,  ih. ;  a  fugitive,  127  ;  intro- 
duced to  Erasmus  at  Basle,  128  ; 
his  'Introductio  Christians  Reli- 
gionis,'  ih. ;  supports  predestination 
and  the  absolute  infallibility  of 
Scripture,  ih.]  visit  to  the  Duchess 
of  Ferrara,  129 ;  arrival  at  Geneva, 
132 ;  associated  with  Farel,  ih. ; 
his  '  Confession  of  Faith,'  133 ; 
his  severe  discipline  at  Geneva, 
134 ;  his  system  opposed,  135 ; 
disputes  on  ritual,  ih. ;  expelled, 
lb.  ;  removal  to  Strasburg,  136 ; 
views  on  Protestant  reconciliation 
with  Rome,  ih. ;  his  poverty,  137  ; 
triumphal  return  to  Geneva,  ih.  ; 


his  ecclesiastical  polity  restored, 
139, 140  ;  admixture  of  lay  govern- 
ment, 141 ;  advocated  obedience 
to  the  civil  power,  ih. :  spread  of 
his  doctrines,  142  ;  his  consistorial 
law  at  Geneva,  143 ;  severity  of 
his  ordinances,  144 ;  his  despotic 
legislation,  145  ;  his  infamous 
conduct  to  Servetus,  147,  148 ; 
justified  by  Melanchthon  and 
others,  ih.  ;  his  remorseless  temper, 
149;  persecution  of  Castellio,  ih. ; 
his  increased  influence,  150 ;  his 
cosmopolitan  ambition  and  con- 
structive genius,  151 ;  his  life  not 
happy,  152 ;  death,  ih. ;  character 
as  a  reformer,  ih.  ;  M.  Renan  on 
his  Christianity,  153;  permanence 
of  his  system,  154 ;  his  genius  as 
legislator,  ih. 

his  prophecy  of  triumph  in 


France,  cxxxviii.  203 

Calvinists,  their  doctrine  of  predes- 
tination modified,  cxxxiii.  401 

Cambridge  (Adolphus  Frederick, 
Duke  of,  1774-1850),  his  personal 
appearance,  cxvi.  244 

Cambridge  University,  examination 
for  the  mathematical  tripos  at, 
cxxxix.  331 ;  and  for  Smith's 
prizes,  ih.  ;  mathematical  studies 
at,  346 

Cambronne  (Pierre  Jacques  Etienne, 
General,  1770-1826),  story  of  his 
speech  at  the  defeat  of  the  old 
guard  denied,  cxix.  326  ;  origin  of 
the  story,  327 

Camden  (William,  1551-1623),  his 
travels  in   England,  cxxxviii.  489 

Camden  Society,  the  origin  and 
object  of,  cxxv.  233 

Cameos,  chiefly  used  as  ornaments  by 
the  Greeks,  cxxiv.  518.  See  Gems 

Cameron  (Jane,  Female  Convict), 
Memoirs  of,  by  a  Prison  Matron, 
cxxii.  337;  her  child-life,  343; 
account  of  the  'Dancing  Skeel,'349 

Camisards,  the,  rebellion  of,  cxxxviii. 
203,  205 
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Oampagna  at  Rome,  the,  desolated 
by  the  Saracens,  cxviii.  365,  368 ; 
malaria  therein,  369 
Campbell  (John,  Lord,  1781-1861), 
his  '  Lives  of  Lord  Lyndhurst  and 
Lord  Brougham,'  cxxix.  556 ;  his 
inaccuracy  and  ill-natured  author- 
ship, ih. ;  his  obligations  to  both 
lords,  557  twte  ;  his  relations  with 
Lyndhurst,  ih. ;  inaccurate  account 
of  Lyndhurst's    early   life,    558 ; 
personal  grievance,    on    irregular 
marriages,   565 ;    on   Lyndhurst's 
Reform    policy,     668 ;    his    Bill 
against  obscene  publications,  571  ; 
he    accuses    Lord    Brougham   of 
jealous}'^^,  573;   his  misstatements 
respecting  the  Edinburr/h  Revieio 
and  Brougham,  577,  678;  sneers 
at  Brougham's  advocacy,  679 ;  his 
low  opinion  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion,  592 ;   imperfect   account   of 
Brougham's  conduct  on   Reform, 
594;  on  Brougham's  derangement 
of  mind,  595 
Campbell  (Thomas,  1777-1844),  his 
visit  to  St.  James's  monastery  at 
Ratisbon,  cxix.  183  note 
Campbell  (Sir  George),  his  views  on 
the  Irish  Land  Question,  cxxxi. 
277 ;  his  Cobden  Essay  on  Laud 
Tenures  in  India,  323 
Campbell,  Major-General  John,  C.B., 
his  services  in  suppressing  human 
sacrifices  in  Khondistan,  cxix.  397; 
his  address  to  the  natives  there- 
upon, ih. 
Campbell  (Dr.  Thomas),  note  on  the 
history  of  his  Diary  (see  ex.  327) ; 
identifying    his    nephew    as    the 
bearer  of  the  MS.  to  New  South 
Wales,  cxi.  276 
Campbell    (Duncan,    of    Askuish), 
his  work  on  '  steam-rams,'  cxxxvi. 
559 ;  claims  the  merit  of  invention, 
587 
Campbell  (J.  F.),  his '  Frost  andFire,' 
cxxii.  422 ;  his  popular  treatment 
of  science,  423 ;  objections  to  the 


title,  425 ;  on  radiation  of  force 
from  light,  ih,  426;  his  notions  of 
gravitation  and  refraction,  ih. ; 
leading  idea  of  the  work,  427  ;  re- 
commends parlour  geology,  428 ; 
his  theory  of  a  north-polar  cur- 
rent, ib, ;  his  qualifications,  429 ; 
his  use  of  symbols  in  geology,  ih. ; 
his  experiments  on  ventilation, 
430 ;  his  imitation  of  clouds,  4.32  ; 
on  the  effect  of  wind  on  trees, 
433;  on  the  observation  of  sea- 
currents,  434  ;  on  the  '  tool- 
marks  '  of  water,  437 ;  his  illustra- 
tion of  salt  deposits,  439  ;  on  ice- 
marks  in  Northern  Europe,  443 ; 
wrong  theory  of  ice  movement, 
445  ;  on  the  melting  of  rock-sub- 
stances by  primeval  heat,  448 ; 
theory  of  volcanic  action,  450 ; 
on  polar  and  equinoctial  currents, 
452 ;  his  ingenious  devices,  455 

Campbell  (Mary),  her  pretensions  to 
the  gift  of  tongues,  cxvi.  455 

Camper  (Peter,  1722-1789),  on  the 
proportions  of  the  human  figure, 
cxl.  185 

Campian  (Edmund,  1540-1581),  his 
adhesion  to  the  Jesuits,  cxxxi,  18, 
20;  object  of  his  mission  to  Eno-- 
land,  ih. ;  his  execution,  21 ;  his 
conspiracy  not  proved,  22 

Campo-Formio,  treaty  of  (1797),  its 
iniquitous  character,  cxxvi.  318 

Campo-Santo,  the  architectural  fea- 
tures of,  cxxi.  525,  526 

Canada,  its  geographical  union  with 
British  Columbia  anticipated, 
cxii.  331 

military  defence  of,  cxv.  112  ; 

liability  of,  to  American  invasion, 
124 

cession  of  French  rio-hts  of 


sovereignty  in,  cxix.  448  note 

difficulty  of  protecting,  cxx 


183  ;  origin  of  the  Federal  move- 
ment in,  184 ;  the  Quebec  Confer- 
ence, ih.  185 ;  Resolutions  of  the 
Delegates,  ih.)  proposed  Federal 
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rarliament,  186  (see  America, 
J]ntish);  present  responsibilities 
of  England  to,  108 ;  anticipated  in- 
dependence of,  100  ;  principle  of 
Colonial  protection  applied  to, 
579 

Canada,  early  codification  of  law  in, 
cxxvi.  oG3 

the  Irish    in,   cxxvii.    523, 

524 

Canals,  history  of,  in  India,  cxix. 
122 ;  the  Delhi  and  Jumna  canals, 
123;  importance  of  the  Ganges 
canal,  ib. 

. earliest    Acts    relating  to, 

exxv.  90 

Canary  Islands,  the,  earliest  know- 
ledge of,  cxxviii.  208 ;  Norman 
colony  in,  ih. ;  Spanish  traditions  of 
barbarism  disproved,  ib. 

Canning  (George,  1770-1827),  Pitt's 
intended  overtures  to,  cxii.  53 ;  his 
duel  with  Lord  Castlereagh,  54 

his  principles  of  foreign  re- 
cognition, cxvii.  300 

compared    with     Disraeli, 


cxxvii.  569  ;  his  patriotic  foreign 
policy,  lb. 

accepts  the  Governor-Gene- 


ralship of  India,  cxxviii.  127; 
disliked  by  the  King,  ib. ;  made 
Secretary  of  State  by  Lord  Liver- 
pool, ib.  130;  his  policy  at  Ve- 
rona, 136 ;  on  the  recognition  of 
the  Spanish  American  Colonies, 
138;  personal  relations  with  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  147,  149 

succeeds  Lord  Liverpool   as 


Prime  Minister,  cxxxi.  575 ;  his 
Cabinet  a  failure,  ib.;  his  character, 
ib. ;  disruption  of  previous  policy, 
576 

anecdotes  of,  in  Parliament, 


cxxxiii.  301,  302 
his    share    in    the    'Anti- 


Jacobin,'  cxxxv.  475,  476 ;  his 
honourable  conduct  regarding 
Queen  Caroline,  525  ;  detested  by 
George    IV.,    ib. ;    relations,     as 


Foreign  Secretary,  with  his  party, 
526 ;  results  of  his  brief  adminis- 
tration, 527 ;  Whig  defections, 
528 ;  Lord  Grey's  attack  on  him, 
ib. ;  his  speeches  on  the  Foreign 
Enlistment  Bill,  561,  568 

Canning  (George),  Mr.  Greville's 
high  estimate  of  the  man,  cxl. 
533;  but  severe  summary  of  his 
character,  534 

Canning  (Charles  Jolm,  Viscount, 
1812-1862),  his  arrival  in  India, 
cxvii.  444 ;  his  conduct  respecting 
the  greased  cartridges,451 ;  opposed 
to  severe  measures  in  suppressing 
the  Mutiny,  458 ;  blamed  for  over- 
leniency  at  home,  462  •  his  con- 
fidence in  the  native  races,  ib. ;  his 
unfavourable  views  on  Proclama- 
tions, 471;  his  re-settlement  of  pro- 
perty in  Oude,  474  ;  denounced  by 
Lord  Ellenborough,  ib.;  proposes 
the  transmission  of  inheritance  by 
adoption,  479  ;  his  changes  in  the 
Legislative  Council,  484 ;  on  the 
increase  of  European  troops  after 
the  Mutinj,  487  ;  proposes  an  ad- 
dition to  the  local  force,  ib. :  his 
plan  rejected  by  Lord  Palmerston, 
480 ;  his  financial  reforms,  491  ; 
his  death  and  funeral,  497 

his  recognition   of    British 

heroism  during  the  Muting', 
cxxxiii.  97 ;  his  calm  courage 
and  magnanimity,  117;  malevo- 
lent attacks  on,  118  ;  his  patience 
under  unjust  imputations,  120 

Canon,  authority  of,  in  connexion 
with  scriptural  inspiration,  cxx. 
201 

Canon  law,  its  definition  of  the  law 
of  marriage,  cxxx.  259 

Canons,  book  of  (1603-4),  cxl.  439; 
its  disquieting  effect  on  the  Church 
of  England,  440 

Canons,  the  term  applied  to  the 
Eraser  river,  cxix.  466 

Canterbury  Cathedral,  recent  fire  in 
cxxxvii.  223 
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'  Cape/  term  applied  iu  Sliakspeare 
to  coursing,  cxxxvi.  347 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Portuguese 
voyage  to,  ia  1433,  cxxviii,  215 ; 
discovery  of,  by  Diaz,  228 

the  diamond-field  question  at, 

cxxxiv.  410,  445  (see  Africa, 
South)  ;  resources  and  revenue  of, 
446;  subject  of  responsible  govern- 
ment, ib. ;  resolution  in  favour  of 
federation,  447 

Cape  Town,  mischievous  creation 
of  a  territorial  bishopric  at, 
cxviii.  567.  See  Lo)iff  v.  Bislwp  of 
Cape  Town 

Capital,  the  term  iu  political  eco- 
nomy, cxxxviii.  363 

Capital  punishment,  evils  of  llome 
Office  interference  with,  cxvii. 
2G8 

arguments  against,  cxxi.  Ill, 

116 ;  reasons  against  public  execu- 
tions, ih.,  117 

paradoxical  defence  of,  by  J. 


S.  Mill,  cxxxix.  92 

Capitol  at  Rome,  the,  mediaeval  his- 
tory of,  cxviii.  3(31,  362 

Capoti  (Giovanni),  his  collection  of 
medifeval  Christian  inscriptions, 
cxx.  221 

Caprara  (Jean  Baptiste,  Cardinal, 
1733-1810),  appointed  legate  a 
latere  for  France,  cxxviii.  462 ; 
his  compromise  with  Napoleon, 
467 

Capricornia  (Australia),  proposed 
colony  of,  cxviii.  310 ;  its  boun- 
daries defined,  ib. 

Capuchins,  the,  popular  character  of 
th.e  order,  cxiv.  251 

Caracalla  (Roman  Emperor,  188- 
217),  baths  of,  at  Rome,  cxviii. 
344 

Carbonic  acid,  discovery  of,  by  Dr. 
Black,  cxxv.  84 

Carbuncle,  the,  varieties  of,  men- 
tioned by  Pliny,  cxxiv.  254 

Cardross  case,  the,  cxxviii.  277 

Carew    (Richard,    1555-1620),   his 


picture  of    rustic   gentry  in   the 
'  Survey  of  Cornwall,'  cxxxviii.  12 

Carew  (Thomas,  1589  -  1639), 
specimen  of  his  love-verses,  cxl. 
361 

Cariboo,  gold-fields  of,  cxix.  468 

Carlaverock,  the  Book  of,  by  W. 
Fraser,  cxl.  322 ;  siege  of  Castle 
Carlaverock,  p23  ;  early  possessors 
of  the  castle,  325 

Carlisle  Memorial  Refuge,  the,  cxxii. 
367,  368 

Carlos  (Don,  son  of  Philip  II.,  1545- 
1568),   tragic  story  of,    revealed 
by   M.    Gachard,    from   archives, 
cxxvii.  1 ;  his  birth,  2  ;  his  alleged 
savage  instincts  in  childhood,  ib. ; 
his   education,  3 ;  first   interview 
with  Charles  v.,  4;  liis  stubborn 
disposition,  5 ;  receives   the  oath 
of  allegiance  of  the  Cortes,  9 ;  his 
accident  and  illness,  ib. ;  story  of 
his  recovery,   11 ;  his   gluttonous 
habits,  ib. ;  admitted  to  the  Council 
of  State,  ib. ;  his  personal  appear- 
ance, 12  ;  schemes  of  marriage  for 
him,  ih. ;  quarrels  with  his  father, 
17;   his   intractable   nature,    19; 
influence   of  Queen  Elizabeth   of 
Valois  over  him,  ib. ;  his  alleged 
intrigue  with  the  Flemish  depu- 
ties, 22,  23 ;  his  violent  speech  iu 
the    Cortes,  25 ;  his   later   extra- 
vagances of  conduct,  26 ;  rebuked 
by  Suarez,  ib. ;  attempts  to   stab 
Alva,  27 ;  promoted  by  his  father, 
ib. ;  his   recklessness,  28 ;  renews 
his  haired  of  Philip,  ib. ;  his  early 
intimacy  with  Don  Juan  of  Austria, 
29;    his  plan  of  flight,    .30;    his 
arrest  by  Philip,  32,  34  ;  his  close 
captivity,    35  ;    rumours    of    his 
murder,  ib. ;  his  wretched   life  iu 
prison,  36 ;  attempts  to  kill  him- 
self,   37  ;     his    repentance,     38 ; 
Philip's   inhumanity  to  him,  ib.  ; 
his    attempts    at   self-destruction 
renewed,    ib.  ;  his   contrition  and 
death,  39 ;  mock  grandeur  of  his 
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funeral,  40 ;  national  grief  at  las 
deatli,  ih. ;  Lis  good  qualities,  41 ; 
interceded  for  by  IMaxirailian, 
ih.;  his  coffin  at  the  Escurial 
opened,  42  ;  his  decapitation  dis- 
proved, ib. 

Carlos  (Don,  son  of  Pliilip  11.,  1545- 
15G8),  pretended  ^Madrid  document 
narrating  his  execution,  cxxxi. 
342  nute ;  extravagances  of  the 
story,  ih. 

Carlovingian  Ilomances,  the,  earliest 
national  literature  of  France,  cxv. 
36.3 ;  recited  by  minstrels,  ih. ; 
their  metrical  composition,  364 ; 
chronological  contradictions  in, 
366  ;  mythical  character  of 
Saracen  chieftains,  367  ;  represent 
the  apotheosis  of  feudalism,  368  j 
romances  of  the  house  of  Lorraine, 
369;  absence  of  refinement  dis- 
played in,  370 ;  compared  with 
the  Homeric  poems,  372;  their 
interest  chiefly  in  details,  373; 
their  probable  date,  374 ;  largely 
derived  from  Teutonic  and  Nor- 
thern legends,  376  :  their  place  in 
mediteval  literature,  377 

Carlowitz,  treaty  of  (1G99),  cxvi. 
510  ;  broken  by  the  Turks,  540 

Carlyle  (Eev.  Dr.  Alexander,  1722- 
1805),  liis  Autobiography  devoid 
of  scandal,  cxiii.  145 ;  Lis  paren- 
tage, 146 ;  bursarship  at  Glasgow 
University,  150 ;  his  account  of 
the  rebels,  157 ;  visits  Leyden, 
158;  his  arrival  at  London,  100; 
ministry  at  Cockburnspath,  103 ; 
sketches  of  Scottish  celebrities, 
164-173  ;  revisits  London,  173 ; 
his  account  of  Lord  Bute,  175; 
his  personal  appearance,  177 ; 
marriage,  178 ;  interview  with 
Lord  Mansfield  on  the  window 
tax,  180 

Carlyle  (Thomas,  b.  1795),  his  wrong 
estimate  of  Frederick  William  I., 
cxvi.  185 

his   estimate    of    Frederick 


the    Great  refuted,    cxxiii.    518, 
519 

Carlyle  (Thomas,  b,  1795),  his  de- 
sponding conception  of  human 
nature,  cxxx.  165  ;  cxxxix.  475 

his    immoral    doctrine    of 

force,  applied  to  Ireland,  cxxxvii, 
125 

his  first  ai'rival  In   London, 


cxxxix.  115;  regarded  by  the 
Benthamites  as  a  mystic,  ih. :  con- 
versation in  John  Austin's  draw- 
ing-room, ih. 

his  politics  denounced  by  Mr. 


Hall,  cxl.  152 ;  his  services  to 
literature  and  morality,  153 

Carnot  (Lazare  Nicholas  Marguerite, 
1753-1828),  his  reorganisation  of 
the  French  army,  cxxvi.  274,  275  ; 
proscribed,  276 

Caroline  (Queen  of  George  IV.,  1768 
-1821),  her  imprudent  return  to 
England,  cxxxv.  519  ;  rejects  the 
King's  terms,  ih. ;  her  reception 
in  London,  ih.  ;  address  of  the 
Commons,  520 ;  Government  pro- 
posals refused,  ih. ;  failure  of  her 
prosecution,  ih.  ;  Brougham's 
speech  for  the  defence,  521 ;  her 
questionable  acquittal  and  death, 
522  ;  conduct  of  the  principals 
condemned,  523  ;  her  levity  and 
indiscretion,  524  ;  evils  of  the 
prosecution,  ih. ;  the  scandal  soon 
forgotten,  525 

Carpentaria,  gulf  of,  overland  route 
to,  cxvi.  35 

proposal  of  penal  settlement 

rejected,  cxvii.  245 

Carpenter  (Dr.),  his  researches  in 
deep-sea  thermometry,  cxxxv. 
453,  454;  his  doctrine  of  vertical 
circulation,  465 

Carpenter  (Mary),  her  book,  ^Our 
Convicts,'  cxxii.  337 ;  her  object 
therein,  ih. ;  on  the  reformatory^ 
sj'stem,  358;  on  the  methods  of 
individual  appeal  to  convicts,  362; 
on  the   reformation     of    women 
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365  ;  on  the  separate  treatment  of 
incorrigibles,  370,  371 

Carstairs  (William,  1649-1715), 
induces  "William  III.  to  absolve 
the  General  Assembly  from  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  cxiv.  419 

Carstens  (Asmus,  1754-1798),  his 
fresco-paintings,  cxxiii.  8 

Carthage,  historical  interest  of,  cxiv. 
66 ;  treaties  with  Rome,  ih.  and 
79 ;  Aristotle's  criticism  of  her 
constitution,  68  ;  originally  a 
trading  settlement,  71  ;  situation 
of,  described  by  Polybius,  ih.  ; 
physical  changes  since  his  account, 
72 ;  commercial  advantages  of  the 
site,  73  ;  human  sacrifices  at,  77 ; 
ancient  cisterns  and  aqueducts, 
82;  the  triple  wall  of  Appian,  84; 
excavations  by  'M.  Beule,  85 ; 
position  of  the  Byrsa,  SQ ;  temple 
of  iEsculapius,  90  ;  artificial  har- 
bour, ih. ;  place  of  sepulture,  95 ; 
effects  of  Roman  dominion,  97  ; 
dearth  of  Punic  literature,  ib. ;  note 
rectifying  topographical  error  of 
reviewer,  589 

first  system  of  road-making 


in,  cxix.  342 

Carthusians,  their  settlement  in 
London,  cxxxi.  166 ;  transfer  of 
Charter  House  at  the  Dissolution, 
175 

Cartwright  (Dr.  Edmund,  1743- 
1824),  patent  for  his  power-loom, 
cxxi.  599 

Casale  (Piedmont),  siege  of,  by 
Spinola,  cxxiii.  49,  53  ;  battle  pre- 
vented by  Mazarin,  54,  55 

Cashmere  (India),  commercial  rela- 
tions of,  with  Toorkistan,  cxxxix. 
317,  318 

Cassini  (Italian  astronomer),  his 
theory  of  the  sun's  distance  from 
the  earth,  cxxxviii.  145 

Cassiodorus  (minister  of  Theodoric, 
b.  468),  his  architectural  im- 
provements at  Rome,  cxviii.  350, 
351 


Caste,  scarcely  mentioned  in  the 
Vedas,  cxii.  381 

effects  of,  on  military  dis- 
cipline in  India,  cxvii.  32  ;  instance 
of  the  power  of,  in  India,  449  ;  the 
root  of  the  Mutiny,  461 

of    the 


Portuguese    origin 

word,  cxxxvi.  471  note  ;  ascribed 
by  Mr.  Colebrooke  to  the  simple 
division  of  freemen  and  slaves, 
472-475 

not    a     Vedic     institution, 

cxxxix.  425 

Castellio  (Sebastian,  1515-1573), 
persecution  of,  by  Calvin,  cxxxi. 
149,  150 

Castle  (Lieut,  W.  M.  F.),  his  'Game 
of  Naval  Tactics,'  cxl.  8,  24 

Castlereagh  (Robert  Stewart,  Earl 
of,  afterwards  Marquis  of  London- 
derry, 1769-1822),  his  duel  with 
Mr.  Canning,  cxii.  54 

opposite    estimates    of   his 

character,  cxv.  513;  his  hollow 
sympathy  with  the  Catholic 
claims,  514;  his  chequered  foreign 
policy,  515  ;  circumstances  of  his 
rise,  517  ;  his  Irish  services  under 
Lord  Cornwallis,  519 ;  his  inca- 
pacitjr  for  debate,  524;  his  personal 
advantages,  525;  a  member  of 
Addington's  government,  526; 
his  conduct  at  the  India  board, 
527  ;  resumes  office  under  Pitt  in 
1804,  528 ;  blunders  of  his  war 
administration,  529 ;  his  speech 
on  the  "Walcheren  expedition,  530; 
duel  with  Canning,  531 ;  resigns 
office,  532;  his  successful  diplo- 
macy in  1813,  533  ;  failure  of  his 
colonial  policy,  534 

his   speech  in  1810  on  the 


Foreign   Enlistment  Bill,    cxxxv. 

569 
Castor-oil       plant,       the,       cxxx. 

471 
Catacombs  at  Rome,  csx.  217.     See 

Rome 
Cathedral.-^,   Murray's   handbook  to. 
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in   England  and  Wales,  cxxxviii. 

505 
Catliedral  chapters,  proposed  read- 
justment of  their  property,  cxvii. 

373 
Catherine  Howard  (Queen  of  Hemy 

VIIL),    portrait    of,    ascribed  to 

Holbein,  cxxv.  43G 
Catherine  II.  (Empress   of  Eussia, 

1729-1700),   anecdote  of,   during- 

her  tour  through  Southern  Russia, 

cxix,  328 
her  character    by   M.    von 

Sybel,  cxxviii.  321 

her  lover,    Gregory  OrlofF, 


cxxxviii.  432;  her  conspiracy  and 
accession,  ih.  433 

Catholic  Emancipation,  divisions  in 
the  Cabinet  upon,  cxii.  39 

Catholics.     See  Romcm  Catholics 

Cato  Uticensis  (Marcus  Fortius, 
B.C.  95-45),  his  character  by  Dr. 
Mommsen,  cxv.  473 

Catoptric  system,  the,  cxv.  179.  See 
Ligldlwuses 

Cats,  breeds  of,  cxxviii.  424 

Cattle,  English  and  French,  com- 
pared, cxxiii.  205 

domestic,  primitive  origin  of, 

cxxviii.  426 ;  the  urus  and  Short- 
horn, ih. ;  the  Bos  loiujifrons,  427, 
428;  the  Galloway  polled  cattle, 
ib. ;  the  Niata  breed  from  La  Plata, 
429 

Cattle-Plague,  the  (1865),  tardy  pre- 
cautions  at  its   first  appearance, 
cxxiii.  210  ;  previous  epidemics  in 
England,  211 ;  and  abroad,   212 ; 
fallacies  respecting,  ih. ;  neglect  of 
prevention,    213 ;    identical   with 
the  plague  of  1744-57,  ih. ;    four 
liinds  of  fevers,  ih. ;  question  of  its 
origin,  214  ;  its  outbreak  in  Lon- 
don, 215  ;  policy  of  stamping  out, 
216 ;  Orders  of  the  Privy  Council, 
ih. ;    report   of   the  Poyal    Com- 
mission, ib.  217 ;  isolation  of  in- 
fected   districts,    ih. ;    powers    of 
local  authorities,   218 ;    efficiency 


of  their  precautions  disputed,  ib.  ; 
system  of  cordons,  219 ;  losses  in 
previous  murrains,  ih. ;  its  check 
to  improved  husbandry,  220; 
threefold  aspect  of,  ih. ;  its  eiTect 
on  the  rural  system,  221 ;  conta- 
gion among  sheep,  ih.  note  ;  loss  in 
milk-supply,  ih.  222  :  conditions  of 
its  recurrence,  ih. ;  inoculation, 
223  ;  need  of  Parliamentary  inter- 
ference, ih. ;  cattle  importation 
and  cattle-markets,  224;  future 
action  of  farmers,  ih. ;  cowhouses 
in  towns  and  private  slaughter- 
houses, 225 
contagion  contained  in  the 


cow's  milk,  cxxxvi.  235 

Catullus  (b.  about  B.C.  86),   parent 
MS.  of,  cxxxvii.  74 

Caucasus,  fixed  on  by  Eussia  as  the 
boundary  range  between  Europe 
and  Asia,  cxxx.  338;  travels  of 
Messrs.  Freshfield,  Tucker,  and 
Moore,  ih. ;  ascents  of  Ararat,  339  : 
the  mountain-range  described, 
341 ;  Pass  of  Dariel,  ib. ;  Mounts 
Elbruz  and  Kazbek,  342,  345 ;  stu- 
pendous peak  of  Uschba,  347 ;  de- 
fects of  Eussiau  maps,  348 ; 
beauty  of  the  valley  of  the  Ingur, 
ih.  ;  savage  character  of  the  natives, 
349;  the  Suanetians,  350;  local 
guides,  351 ;  Uruspieh,  ib.  ;  Piiti- 
gorsk,  352 ;  contrasted  with  the 
Alps,  353  ;  inhabitants  of,  354 

Caucus-system,  the,  in  America, 
cxviii.  146 

Causation,  Dr.  Newman's  doctrine 
of,  cxxxii.  392 

Cmiserie,  the  French  word  has  no 
English  equivalent,  exxiv.  341 ; 
the  term  '  Table-talk,'  applied  to, 
ib.   See  Conchex,  M.  FeuiUct  de 

'Causeries  de  Luudi.'  See  Sainte- 
Beiive 

Cavalry,  altered  use  of,  in  modem 
warfare,  cxxvi.  291 

Cave-dwellings,  evidence  of,  regard- 
ing palseolit  hie  man,  cxxxii,  450; 
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in  Perigprd,  451 ;  in  Belgium  and 
England,  454 ;  at  Aurignac,  4C0 ; 
use  of,  as  Lurial  places,  4(32 

Cavelli  (Marcliesa  Cainpana  de), 
lier  history  of  the  Stuarts  at  St. 
Germaiu.s,  cxxxvi.  47;  Ler  valu- 
able research,  ib. ;  her  visit  to  the 
Chateau,  ib. 

Cavour  (Count,  1809-1861),  his  ne- 
gotiations v^'ith  France  respecting 
Nice  and  Savoj',  cxi.  oSo 

on  the  separation  of  Church 

and  State  in  Italy,  cxiv.  263 ;  his 
death  a  national  calamity,  269; 
his  character,  270 ;  his  insight  into 
English  thought,  273  ;  his  sagacity 
during  the  Crimean  War,  ib. ;  con- 
stitutional principles,  274 ;  vron- 
derful  power  of  work,  275  ;  uni- 
versal grief  at  his  death,  276 

his  deep  sense  of  responsi- 


bility, cxxviii.  246 ;  his  advocacy 
of  Free  Churches,  283 

Cecil  (Sir  William).  See  Btaieirjh, 
Lord 

Cellini  (Benveuuto,  1500-1570),  his 
works  in  cinc^ue-cento,  cxxi.  551 ; 
his  statue  of  Perseus,  ib. ;  his  de- 
sign for  bronze  gates  for  the 
Duomo,  ib.  552 

Celsus  (Epicurean  philosopher),  his 
remark  on  the  personal  appearance 
of  Christ,  cxxiv.  349 

Cenis  (Mont),  use  of,  as  an  Alpine 
pass,  cxxii,  123 ;  engineering  roads 
into  Italy,  124 ;  .Jr.  Fell's  railway 
over,  125  note;  idea  of  a  tunnel 
objected  to,  126  ;  French  prize 
poem  thereon,  127 ;  line  chosen 
for  the  tunnel,  ib.,  128  ;  ascending 
and  descending  gradient  for  drain- 
age, ib. ;  progress  of  early  negotia- 
tions, 129;  machines  for  rock 
piercing,  ib. ;  employment  of  com- 
pressed air,  131 ;  choice  of  ex- 
tremities, 131 ;  the  Grand  Vallon, 
not  M.  Cenis,  pierced  by  the  tun- 
nel, ib.;  terms  of  the  Convention, 
132  ;  the  route  mapped  out,  133 ; 


length  of  the  tunnel,  ib. ;  manu- 
facture of  compressed  air,  134- 
136  ;  the  conduit  pipe,  137 ;  per- 
forating rods,  ib. ;  plan  of  opera- 
tions, 138-141 ;  rate  of  progress, 
ib. ;  importance  of  the  work,  142 

Census,  impolicy  of  applying  it]  to 
religious  denominations,  cxxxvii. 
208 

Centralisation ;  over-government  on 
the  Continent,  cxv.  324  ;  reaction- 
ary movement  in  France,  325 ;  its 
relations  with  moral  and  material 
progress,  331 ;  assisted  by  local 
authority,  351 ;  jealousy  in  Eng- 
land of,  352 ;  promotes  place- 
hunting,  354 

Cephalus  and  Procris,  explanations 
of  the  myth,  cxxxii.  343 

Ceata,  Portuguese  capture  of,  from 
the  Moors,  cxxviii.  204 

Ceylon,  Buddhist  literature  of,  cxv. 
386 

introduction   of,  the    Chin- 

chona  plant,  cxviii.  520^ 

Singalese  temples  in,  cxxv» 


348  note 

Chaibhar     (Arabia),    captured     by 
Mahomet,  cxxiv.  41 

Chaillot,  Monastery  of,  cxxxvi.  54 

Chaillu  (Paul  B.  du),  his  'Adven- 
tures in  Equatorial  Africa,'  cxiv. 
212 :  his  field  of  discovery,  213  ; 
crowned  king  of  the  Apingi  tribe, 
216  ;  his  truthfulness  questioned, 
219 ;  his  geography  must  be  tested 
bv  internal  evidence,  220  ;  contra- 
diction of  dates  in  his  narrative, 
222  ;  his  explanation,  223 ;  incon- 
sistencies of  detail,  225  ;  his  jour- 
nals probably  mistranscribed,  229 ; 
importance  of  his  travels,  230 

Chalcedonj^,  varieties  of,  cxxiv.  250 ; 
its  porous  nature,  253 

Chaldsea,  early  monarchy  of,  cxi.  58 ; 
evidence  of  civilisation  in  Lower 
Chaldaea,  61 

Chaldieans,  Mr.  Eawlinson's  con- 
jectural history  of,  cxxv.  114 ;  his 
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tlieor}'  of  the  Ethiopian  origin  of 
the  monarchy,  117 ;  views  of 
Heeren,  Mannert,  and  Grote,  118 ; 
first  use  of  the  title,  ih. ;  worth- 
less testimony  of  Berosus,  120 ; 
alleged  Median  conquest,  131 ; 
dynasty  of  Nimrod,  132;  King 
Urulih,  133  question  of  two 
Kudurs,  134;  later  monumental 
kings,  135,  137;  theory  of 
Arabian  invasion,  139;  the 
monarchy  merged  in  the  Assyrian 
Empire,  142 

Chaldoeans,  date  of  the  foundation  of 
the  empire  examined,  cxxxii.  160 ; 
views  of  M,  Lenormant,  ib. 

Chalmers  (Dr.  Thomas,  1780-1847), 
his  services  to  the  Evangelical 
party  in  Scotland,  cxiv.  423 

his  vague  notions  of  Church 

Establishments,  cxxviii.  256 

his    oratory    described   by 


Lord  Cockburn,  cxl.  272 ;  pro- 
posals respecting  Church  patron- 
age, 276 

Chamberlayne  (Edward,  1616- 
1703),  his  'Anglife  Xotitia,' 
cxxxviii.  492  ;  his  valuable  sketch 
of  England,  ih. ;  preservation  of 
his  writings,  403 

Chamier  (Daniel),  Huguenot  pastor, 
his  interview  with  Henry  IV.  of 
Erance,  cxxiv,  101 ;  his  Diary 
published,  102  note 

Champ  des  Emigres,  the,  cxxviii.  300 

Champollion  (Jean  Frangois  le 
Jeune,  1790-1832),  on  Egyptian 
hieroglj'phics,  cxvi.  104 

Chancellors  (Irish),  O'Flanagan's 
Lives  of,  cxxxiv.  44 ;  their  origin 
and  early  jurisdiction,  47 ;  position 
compared  with  English  Chancel- 
lors, 48  ;  their  decline  as  the  Pale 
increased,  49 ;  early  instances  of 
note,  ih. ;  limited  notions  of  Equity, 
50  :  changes  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury respecting,  ih. ;  Tudor  policy, 
61 ;  the  '  King's  Inns,'  52 ;  time- 
serving Chancellors  of  the  Tudor 


age,  iJ), )  prelates  and  Chancellors 
under  the  first  Stuarts,  54,  55; 
Commissioners  under  Cromwell, 
ih. ;  office  renewed  at  the  Restora- 
tion, ih. ;  Eustace  and  Boyle,  50 ; 
upright  cai'eer  of  Sir  C.  Porter, 
57 ;  his  successors,  58 ;  Sir  R. 
Cox,  59 ;  '  English  '  Chancellors 
imder  the  House  of  Hanover,  01 ; 
straining  of  the  Penal  Code,  62 ; 
Anglo-Irish  Conservatives  after 
1760,  viz.  Lords  Bowes  and  Lif- 
ford,  63 ;  the  Bar  at  that  time,  04  ; 
squalid  site  of  the  Four  Courts, 
ih.;  Lord  Clare,  Q^,  67;  Tory 
Chancellors  after  the  Union,  ih. ; 
their  sectarian  prejudices,  ih.; 
George  Ponsonby  a  bright  excep- 
tion, 68 ;  Hart  and  Plunket,  ih.  69  ; 
evils  of  dominant  system  of  rule 
reflected  in,  70 

Chandragupta  (d.  B.C.  291),  his 
history  illustrated  by  Buddhist 
inscriptions,  cxxii.  380 

Chanzy  (General),  his  '  Deuxieme 
Armee  de  la  Loire,'  cxxxv.  149; 
on  the  causes  of  French  defeat, 
165 

Charcoal,  its  employment  in  iron 
manufactures  superseded,  cxvi. 
200 

Charing-Cross,  etymology  of,  cxxxi. 
178  and  note 

Charlemagne  (742-814),  his  charter 
for  tlie  Republic  of  Andorre, 
cxiii.  351 

his  theory  of  polygamy,  cxv. 

206 ;  his  love  of  national  poetry, 
359 ;  his  legendary  character,  362 ; 
his  history  distorted  in  romance, 
365 ;  the  type  of  feudal  royalty, 
368 

-his  treaty  with  King  Achains, 


cxviii.  238 

'Histoire  poetique  de,'  by 


Gaston  Paris,  cxxv.  229 

"wrong  notions  of  his  system 


in    modern    school-histories,    cxl. 
203 
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Charles  I,  of  England  (1600-1649), 
Lis  conduct  previous  to  the  Grand 
Remonstrance,  cxii.  46o ;  his  im- 
peachment of  the  Five  Members, 
480;  his  military  precautions  in 
the  City  a  measure  of  self-defence, 
ih. ;  menacing  conduct  of  the  mob, 
481 ;  their  illtreatment  of  the 
Bishops,  482 ;  his  attempted  ar- 
rest of  the  Five  Members  not  a 
preconcerted  coup  cVetat,  484;  evi- 
dence of  Madame  de  Motteville, 
ih. ;  complicity  of  Hyde  and  Falk- 
land 'not  proven,'  485 

his  statue  at  Charing  Cross, 

cxv.  550 

his  patronage  of  art,  cxvii. 


140;  his  hospitality   to   Rubens, 
141 

his  patent  to   the  Museum 


Minervne,  cxviii.  486 

his   speech  on  opening  his 


first  Parliament,  cxx.  10;  his  con- 
flict on  religion  with  the  Com- 
mons, 11  :  demands  supplies,  12  ; 
meets  the  two  Houses  at  Oxford, 
15  ;  his  first  Parliament  dissolved, 
16,  17  ;  protests  of  his  second 
Parliament,  17;  impeachment  of 
Buckingham,  18;  his  illegal  levies 
of  money,  10;  general  forced  loan, 
ib.;  the  four  resolutions,  22;  con- 
ference of  Lords  and  Commons, 
23;  trimming  resolution  of  the 
Lords,  ib.;  his  message  on  the 
Petition  of  Plight,  24;  his  asser- 
tions of  Divine  right,  25;  his  eva- 
sive form  of  assent  to  the  Petition 
of  Plight,  26;  Eliot's  motion  for  a 
Remonstrance,  ib.;  his  assent  re- 
newed in  proper  form,  27;  dis- 
claims the  doctrine  of  ministerial 
responsibility,  33;  his  distraints 
for  tonnage  and  poundage,  ib. 
his  treatment  of  the  Church 


in  Scotland,  cxxxiv.  114 

—    State    Papers    relating     to 


events  in  1039-41,  cxxxvii.  182; 
dissolution  of  1640,  183;  persecu- 


tion of  heretics,  185;  StratTord  and 
his  Irish  army,  188;  Declaration 
of  the  Scotch  nation,  190;  the 
Lords'  Remonstrance,  ih. ;  petition 
of  the  City  of  London,  191;  dread 
of  Irish  papists,  ih.;  attempts  to 
screen  his  conduct,  193;  contrition 
for  his  guilt  to  Straftord,  194 

Charles  II.  (1630-1685),  his  letter 
to  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh, 
cxviii.  5;  restoration  of  Episcopacy 
in  Scotland,  6 

his   importation   of  foreign 

mares  for  breeding,  cxx.  139;  his 
'  Start '  from  Perth,  330 

tenacious  respect  for  law  at 

the  Restoration,  csxiv.  409 

tyranny  of  his  Scottish  ad- 
ministration, cxxxiv.  118;  at- 
tempted vindication  thereof,  125 

.^ easy    achievement    of    the 


Restoration,  cxl.  472 
Charles  V.    (Emperor  of  German}' 

and  King  of   Spain,  1500-1558), 

his   study  of  Cfesar's  campaigns, 

cxxiv.  420 
his  first  interview  with  Don 

Carlos,  cxxvii.  4;  compared  with 

Philip  II.,  16 
M.  Bero-enroth's  documents 


relating  to  his  reign,  cxxxi.  357; 
alleged  unfilial  conduct  to  Dona 
Juana,  365 

portraits    of,    collected  by 


Heenipkerck,  cxxxii.  69  ;  anecdote 
of  'The  Eagle,'  73;  personal 
Devices  of,  74;  the  Plus  Ultra,  ib.; 
grandeur  of  his  title  as  Emperor, 
77;  bodily  infirmities,  ih.;  appear- 
ance described  by  Marillac, 
Aschara,  and  Cavalli,  ib.  78;  in- 
terview with  Coligny,  79;  his 
fame  not  increased  by  his  military 
talents,  84;  tradition  of  his  early 
love  of  sports,  ib.  note;  anecdote  of, 
exhumed  by  Sir  W.  S.  IMaxwell, 
ih.;  contest  with  the  Protestant 
League,  85;  capture  of  John 
Frederick  of  Saxony,  86;  his  arro- 
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gant  use  of  po^-er,  90;  his  abdica- 
tion   described,  93;  contemporary 
accounts     thereof,     95;      Spanish 
ballad    thereon,     translated,     ih.; 
alleged  reservation  of  income  not 
confirmed,  97;  funeral  rites  of,  98; 
monument   on   the  Escorial,   99; 
traditionary   worship  of  his  me- 
mory, ih. 
Charles  the  Bald  (of  France,  d.  877), 
his  usurpations  in  Andorre,  cxiii. 
352 
his  grant  of  hereditary  count- 
ships,  cxxvii.  85,  87 
Charles  V.  (of  France,  133G-1380), 
his  surname  of  '  the  Wise,'  cxix. 
535 

M.    AVolowski's  eulogy   of, 

cxxiii.  88;  his  principles  of  cur- 
rency, 89,  90 
Charles  VI.  (of  France,  1367-1422), 
his  lunacy  and  disastrous  reign, 
cxix.  535 
Charles  VII.  (of  France,  1402-1461) 
concludtjS  the  convention  of  Arras, 
cxix.    53/ ;    his   son    Louis   takes 
refuge  with  Philip  of  Burgundy, 
538;  nicknamed  the  '  Monarch  of 
Bourges,'  539 
Charles'lX.  (of  France,  1550-1574), 
story  of,    at  the  massacre   of  St. 
Bartholomew,  cxxiv.  95;  his  share 
in  the  death  of  Coligni,  97,  98  ; 
his  miserable  last  years,  ib. 
ChariesX.  (of  France,  1757-1837), 
his  triumphal  entry  into  Paris  as 
Comte   d'Artois,   cxxv.    324;   his 
graceful     demeanour,     326;      his 
character  by  M.  Beugnot,  328 

. his  conduct  to  theMartagnac 

Cabinet,  cxxxv.  359 
Charles  I.  (of  Spain).  See  Charles  7'. 

Empervr 
Charles   II.  (of  Spain,  1661-1700), 
his  delicate  infancy,   cxxix.  14 
Regency  of  the  Queen-Molher,  15 
interference    of    Don    Juan,   ib. 
marriage      with      Marie      Louise 
d'0rlt5ans,  16,    20;    monotony   of 


Court  life,  ib.  27;  sudden  death  of 
the  Queen,  29;  his  torpid  habits, 
30;  his    ghastly    appearance,   ib.; 
his  sepulchral  fancies,  31;  his  con- 
duct regarding  the  Spanish  Suc- 
cession, ih.  ;  successive  degenera- 
tion   of    his    race,     33 ;    brutal 
character   of    the    people   during 
bis  reign,  34,  37;  the  emhehecidos, 
ib. 
Charles  III  (of  Spain,  1716-1788), 
his  idle  and  useless  life  described 
by  Mr.  Eden,  cxiii.  376 
Charles  IV.  (of  Spain,  1748-1808), 
his  court  reforms  at  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  cxiii.  377 
Charles    (Archduke    of  Austria    b. 
1771),  his  brilliant  military  genius, 
cxxiii.  103 
Charles   Emmanuel  I.    (of  Savoy), 
his  attempt  to   surprise   Geneva, 
cxi.  540 
Charles  Edward  (Prince,1720-1788), 
his    early  promise,  cxiv.  147;  for- 
cibly expelled  from  France,  140; 
his  connexion  with    Miss  Walk- 
ingshaw,  ib. ;  marries  the  Countess 
of  Albanj',  152;  his  brilliant  wel- 
come at  Home,  153  ;  residence  at 
Florence,   154;   outburst   of  bru- 
tality to  his  wife,  160;  her  divorce 
from  him,  166;  acknowledges  his 
natural  daughter,  167 
Charles  the  Bold  (Duke,of  Burgundy, 
14.35-1477),  the  typical  represen- 
tative of  feudalism,  cxix.  530;  his 
disputes    with    his    father,   539 ; 
their  reconciliation  after  the  affair 
of    Eubempre,   542  ;    heads    the 
coalition    against   Louis  XL,  ih. ; 
recovers  the  towns  of  the  Somme, 
543;  his  campaign  against  Liege, 
547 ;  pillages  and  burns   Dinant, 
548;  his  accession  to  the  dukedom, 
549  ;    his    '  Joyous   Entry '    into 
Ghent,  ib.;  rejects  the  proposals 
of  Louis  XL,  551 ;  retakes  Liege 
after  a  revolt,  ih. ;   his  severe  pun- 
ishment of  that   town,    552;  his 
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treaty  with-Louis  at  Peronne,  ooo ; 
his  third  capture  of  Liege,  557; 
his  vengeance  on  the  town,  ib.  ; 
abrogates  the  charter  of  Ghent, 
559 ;  offered  the  title  of  '  King  of 
the  Romans,'  ib.;  overtures  of  Si- 
gismund  of  Austria  to,  ib.;  he  re- 
news war  against  Louis,  5G2;  his 
dreams  of  empire,  563  ;  anachron- 
ism of  his  career,  504;  his  impetu- 
ous ambition,  5Go;  he  usurps  the 
Duchy  of  GueWres,  ib.;  his  meet- 
ing with  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
at  Treves,  567;  his  encroachments 
in  Lorraine,  ib.;  takes  possession  of 
Alsace,  568;  his  collision  with  the 
Swiss,  569;  his  parliament  at  Ma- 
lines,  670;  his  vengeance  on  the 
Alsatians  for  their  revolt,  671 

Charles  Theodore  (Elector  Palatine 
1724-1799),  his  character,  cxxxvii. 
641 ;  his  relations  with  the  Papacy, 
ib. 

Charles  III.  (of  Lorraine,  d.  1608 ), 
his  beneficent  rule,  cxii.  62 

Charles  IV.  (of  Lorraine,  d.  1675), 
his  character,  cxii.  65;  his  treach- 
erous conduct  to  France,  68;  abdi- 
cates, 69;  his  bigamy,  71;  returns 
to  Lorraine,  ib.;  a  soldier  of  for- 
tune, 72;  alliance  with  Spain,  73; 
cedes  Lorraine  and  Bar  to  France, 
75;  his  fall  and  death,  76 

Charles  V.  (of  Lorraine,  d.  1690), 
the  '  good  genius '  of  Lorraine, 
cxii.  77 ;  a  candidate  for  the  throne 
of  Poland,  78;  generalissimo  of 
the  Austrian  army,  ib.;  his  cam- 
paign against  the  French,  79;  his 
premature  death,  80 

Charlesworth  (Dr.),  his  claims  as  re- 
former of  the  insane,  cxxxi.  423 

Charlotte  (Princess,  1796-1817), 
Miss  Berry's  description  of,  cxxii. 
324,  326 

her  marriage,  cxxxvi.  379; 

her  unfilial  remark  on  her  parents, 
ib.;  rupture  of  her  intended  Dutch 


marriage,  ib.;  her  death  described 
by  Stockmar,  381 

Charlotte  (Queen,  d.  1818),  her  ap- 
pearance described  by  Stockmar, 
cxxxvi,  380 

accused  by  the  Opposition  of 

feigning  a  belief  in  the  King's  re- 
covery, cxxxix.  193 

Charm,  the  word  applied  to  sound, 
cxxviii.  80 

Charolais  (Madame  de),  contrives  to 
find  a  mistress  for  Louis  XV., 
cxxv.  480 ;  her  dissipations  at 
Paris,  481  note 

Charpentier  (M.),  his  dilatation 
theory  of  glacier  motion,  cxiii. 
231 

Chartists,  their  agitation  a  hindrance 
to  electoral  reform,  cxxiii.  282 

Chartres,  the  '  Cloaked  Peace '  of 
(1568),  cxxx.  374 

Chateaubriand  (Francois  Auguste, 
Vicomte  de,  1769-1848),  his  dig- 
nified resistance  to  Buonaparte's 
tyranny,  cxi.  232 ;  his  friendship 
with  Madame  de  Recamier,  233 

Chateauroux  (Duchess  of,  previously 
Madame  de  la  Tournelle),  mistress 
of  Louis  XV.,  cxxv.  490;  her 
court  intrigues,  491 ;  thwarted  by 
Maurepas,  493 ;  with  Louis  at 
Metz,  494 ;  her  dismissal,  496 ; 
her  recall  and  death,  496 

Chatham  (William  Pitt,  Earl  of, 
1708-1778),  opposes  the  peace  of 
1763,  cxxvi.  13 ;  influence  of  his 
memory,  ib. ;  sent  for  to  replace 
Grenville,  18;  made  Privy  Seal 
under  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  21  j 
his  popularity  in  America,  40 

his  talents  as  a  War  Minister, 

exxvii.  568  ;  his  fervent  patriotism, 
569 

his  way  of  speaking  described 


by  Grattan,  cxxxiii.  293 
Chatillon,  Conferences  at,  in  1814, 

cxii.  250 
Chattanooga,     battle     of,     brilliant 
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tactics    of  the  Federals  at,  cxxi. 
256 

Chaiicer(CTeoffrpy,1328-1400),habits 
of  home  travel  illustrated  in  his 
'  Cauterbury  Tales/  exviii.  241 

his  poetic  character,cxxi.208 ; 

M.  Taiiie's  translations  from,  299 

tales  of,  borrowed  from  Ovid, 


cxxv.  225  ;  r 


eceut  French  editions 
of,  231 ;  Thyinie's  Animadversions 
on,  251 

recent  editions  of  his  test, 


exxxii.  1 ;  Avant  of  a  critical  and 
illustrative  edition,  ib. ;  his  Shak- 
spearian qualities,  2;  dramaticpow- 
erand  hap2\y  expression,  tb.  ;  early 
popularity  of,  3  ;  text  of  '  Canter- 
bury Tales  '  still  imperfect,  5  ;  the 
Chaucer  Society,  6 ;  tirst  edition 
by  Thynne,   8;    Stowe,    Speight, 
and  Urry,  ib.,  9 ;  Dr.  Morell,  10  ; 
rules  of  versification,  11 ;  services 
of    Tyrwhitt,    12 ;    the   Harleiau 
MS.,    13;      Mr.    Morris'    edition 
thereof,  14;  need  of  further  col- 
lation, 16  ;  comparison  of  Society's 
text,  17 ;  emendations,  20 ;   defec- 
tive readings  in  Harleian  text,  21 ; 
allusion    to   seamanship,    25 ;    to 
natural   science,    26 ;    words   ex- 
plained,  29 ;    his   knowledge    of 
literature,     33  ;    need    of    verbal 
interpretation,   34 ;  illustrated  by 
contemporary  writers,  40  ;  phrases 
needing  explanation,  42 

Chauvelin  (Germain  Louis  de.  1685- 
1762),  his  scheme  of  Italian 
independence,  cxxv.  478  ;  Fleury's 
jealousy  of,  480  ;  exiled,  ib. 

Cheapen,  Shakspeare's  nse  of  the 
verb,  cxxx.  104 

Cheapside,  origin  and  early  history 
of,  exxxi.  171 

Cheer,  to,  early  use  of  the  word, 
cxi.  463 

Cheltenham,  insufficient  water-sup- 
ply of,  cxxiii.  387 

Cheltenham  College,  classical  and 
modern  departments  of,  cxx.  176 


Chemistry,  revolution  in,  caused  by 
spectrum  analysis,  cxvi.  302 

its  wide  functions  as  a  science, 

cxx.  489,  490 

application  of  molecular  sci- 


ence to,  cxxx.  142 
knowledge    of    the    earth's 


crust  derived  from,  cxxxi.  51; 
application  of,  to  planetary  science, 
55 

foundation   of,  as  a   part  of 


physicial  science,  cxxxiii.  155 ;  its 
vast  domain,  ib. ;  the  atomic  theory 
regarded  as  the  modern  basis  of, 
156  ;  recent  researches  in,  ib., 
161 ;  want  of  a  single  system  of, 
162 
Chenevix  (Dr.),Bishop  of  Waterford, 
his  friendship  with  Lord  Chester- 
field, cxvi.  239 
Cherbourg,  immense  naval  resources 

of,  cxiii.  298 
Cherubini  (Maria  Luigi,  1760-1842), 
quarrel  of  Berlioz  with,  cxxxiii.  47 
Chesney    (Major    G.)  his    '  Indian 
Polity,'  cxxix.  200  ;  his  able  survey 
of  Indian  government,  228 
Chesterfield    (Philip  Dormer   Stan- 
hope,   Earl    of,    1694-1773),  his 
friendship  with  Dr.  Chenevix,cxvi. 
239 
Chetham  Society,  the,  cxxv.  233 
Chevalier  (Michel),  his  work  on  the 
Protective  Sj'stem,  cxi.  277 

on  the  probable  fall  in  the 

value  of  gold,  cxii.  1  sqq.;  limited 
scope  of  his  inquiry,  4;  predicts 
excess  of  gold  supply,  10 ;  and 
paper  currency  in  trade,  11 ;  un- 
derestimates retail  absorption  of 
metal,  14  ;  fallacj^  of  his  argument 
on  the  gold  price  of  silver,  21  ; 
on  change  of  monetary  standard 
in  France,  27 

his   proposal  of  a  monetary 


alliance    between     England    and 
France,  cxxiv.  389 
his  letter  on  the  Ballot  in 


France,  cxxxi.  551 
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Chevreuse  (Duchess,  de),her  hostility 
to  Buonaparte,  cxi.  226 

Chiari,  battle  of  (1701),  cxvi.  512 

Chiarini  (Abhe  L.),  his  brilliant 
translation  of  the  Talmud,  cxxxviii. 
32 

Child  (Dr.),  his  experiments  on  spon- 
taneous generation,  cxxv,  405 

Childers  (Right  Hon.  Mr.),  his  naval 
administration  attacked  by  the 
*  Quarterly  Review,'  cxxxiii.  122  ; 
his  conduct]  vindicated,  ih.,  144. 
See  Admiralty,  Board  of 

his  retirement  from  the  Cab- 
inet, cxxxiv.  569 

Chilliugworth(William,1602-1644), 
his  doctrine  of  religious  belief, 
cxxi.  442 

his  criticism  of  Infallibility, 

cxxxii.  402 

Chimpanzees,  at  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens, cxi.  177 ;  short  life  of,  179 

China,  state  of  aifairs  in,  on  Lord 
Elgin's  arrival,  cxi.  97  ;  practical 
nullity  of  treaties  with,  10-<  ;  De 
Tocqueville  on  the  natural  degra- 
dation of,  105 

geographical  knowledge  of, 

cxii.  317 

De  Tocqueville  on  the  Brit- 


ish war  in,  cxiii.  445 
the  language  classified,  cxv. 


01 

Roman  Catholic  missions  to, 

cxviii.  500 

varieties  of  pine-trees  intro- 


duced from,  cxx.  372 

recent  civil   war  in,   cxxii. 


176  ;  abortive  attempts  to  nullify 
treaties,  180  ;  origin  of  the  insur- 
rection, 181  ;  loose  system  of 
centralisation  183 ;  choice  of  a 
capital,  184  ;  offer  of  Russian 
intervention  declined,  ib.,  185 ; 
measures  of  regeneration,  ib.  ; 
steamers  and  railways,  186,  187; 
question  of  standing  army,  188  ; 
need  of  consolidation,  ih.  ;  argu- 
ment for  European  reforms,  180  ; 


strongceutralgovernmentrequired, 
191 ;  rights  of  Europeans,  192  ; 
position  of  the  Taepings,  193 

China,  popularity  of  devil-worship 
in,  cxxix.  329  ;  paradoxes  of 
Chinese  character,  330  ;  Lord 
Elgin  thereon,  331  note  ;  prospects 
of  regeneration,  332 

■  increased   intercourse   with, 

cxxxiii.  176 ;  national  traditions  of 
self-assertion,  177;  neglected  study 
of  the  people,  ib.  ;  modern  changes 
not  realised  by  them,  178  ;  shock 
to  their  pretensions,  179  ;  commer- 
cial importance  of,  undervalued, 
180  ;  Report  of  Shanghai  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  181 ;  direct  trade 
with  England  in  1868,  ih.,  182  ; 
coasting  trade,  ib.  ;  British  and 
Indian  Revenue  returns,  183 ; 
distribution  of  exports,  184;  in- 
crease shown  by  statistics,  185 ; 
question  of  the  opium  trade,  ib. ; 
attempted  revision  of  the  Treaty 
of  Tien-tsin,  186 ;  hindrances  to 
trade,  187  ;  problem  of  '  pushing ' 
trade,  188 ;  grievance  to  mercliants 
from  excessive  inland  taxation, 
189 ;  merchants'  demands,  190 ; 
difficulties  of  foreign  interference, 
ib. ;  obstacles  to  material  progress 
come  from  without,  191 ;  native 
antipathy  to  foreigners,  192 ;  hos- 
tility of  mandarins,  ib.,  outrages 
at  Tien-tsin,  194;  the  Missionar}^ 
question,  195;  proximity  of  Russia, 
ib. ;  anti-foreign  influences  on  the 
Government,  196  ;  the  Burliug- 
hame  Mission,  197;  English  policy 
examined,  198;  intervention  should 
be  limited  to  protection  of  property 
and  treaty  rights,  202 ;  native 
absorption  of  trade,  ib. ;  question 
of  naval  protection,  203 ;  Tseng- 
kwo-fau,  ib. ;  Li-hung-chaug,  204 ; 
recent  hostility  to  the  French, 
205  ;  position  of,  compared  with 
Turkey,  206 
introduction  of  Christianity, 
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cxxxv.  23,  24  ;  the  Singanfu  in- 
scription, ih.,  note 
China,  rarity  of  horses  in,  cxxxviii. 

430 
China  (Western),  routes  to,  cxxvii. 
357  ;  recent  rising  of  the  Mahom- 
edan  Duugens,  358;    province  of 
Yunnan,  359;  extinction  of  over- 
land  trade   with   Burmah,    3G4 ; 
province  of  Szechueu,  365  ]  Tufeh 
robbers  and  rebels,  3G6 ;  Colonel 
Sarel's  expedition,    ih. ;    mission- 
aries at  Chuug-king,  369 ;  relations 
vrith  Thibet,  370  ;    origin  of  the 
Xepaulese  embassy,  371 ;  the  Toon- 
ganees   or   Dim(jens,    375  ;    their 
religious  organisation,  380 ;  terri- 
tory  of   Hi,    381  ;  origin   of   the 
Dungen     insurrection,     ih.  ;     the 
Sorts,  ih.  and  note  ;  spread  of  the 
rising,    382 ;    Eastern   Toorkistan 
described,   385  ;  establishment  of 
Chinese  power  therein,  387  ;  resist- 
ance of  the  Khojas,  ib. ;  betrayal 
of  Jehangheer  Khau,  388  ;  ferocity 
of  "\Yulee  Khau  Turra,  ih.  ;  arrival 
of  Toouganee  rebels,  389 ;    their 
massacre  at  Kashgar,  ih.  ;  Eooz- 
urg  Khan,  governor  of  Kashgar, 
390  ;  succeeded  by  Yakoob  Beg, 
ib.  ;  the  town  lost  to  the  Chinese, 
391 ;  struggle  between  the  Toon- 
ganees  and  Kokandee  adventurers, 
ih.  ;    Mr.  Johnson's    reception    at 
Khoten,  ih. ;  victories  of  Yakoob 
Kooshbegee,  392  ;  wise  neutrality 
of    Sir    John    Lawrence,     393  ; 
prospects   of  British  trade,   394  ; 
Eussian     policy    of    observation, 
395  ;  their  occupation  of  Eastern 
Toorkistan  should  be  no  cause  of 
alarm,  396  ;  probable  collapse  of 
Chinese  power,  ib. 

■ territory'  of  Yun-nan,  cxxxvii. 

296 ;  survey  of  Emperor  Kang-hi, 
ib. ;  reports  of  Jesuit  missionaries, 
297  ;  natural  resources,  ib. ;  Ma- 
homedan  revolt  of  1856,  298; 
success  of  Tu  Weu-siu,  299 ;  ex- 


plorations of  Dr.  CleraentWilliams, 
300 ;    intercourse    with   Burmah, 
ih. ;  Capt.   Sprye's  proposed  trade 
route,  ih.  ;  emporium  of  Bhamo, 
301 ;   Major  Sladen's  expedition, 
302  ;  the  Shaus,  304  ;  '  Kingdom 
of  Pong,'  305  ;  Kingdom  of  Tay- 
yay,  ih.  ;  the  Koshaupyi  or  nine 
Shan   States,   306;    character    of 
the  Kakhyens,  307  ;  government 
of    Bhamo,     ih.  ;     opposition    to 
Major  Sladen,  308 ;  interview  with 
the  Tsaubwa  of  Ponline,  ih. ;  town 
of  Manwyne,   311  ;  Shan  women 
described  by  Dr.  Anderson,  312  ; 
Muang-la,  313;  suspension-bridges, 
314  ;  town  of  Momien,  ih. ;   return 
journey,  316;  accession  to  know- 
ledge from  the  expedition,  318  ; 
problem  of  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Irrawaddy,  ib. ;   difficulties  of 
penetrating  Thibet,  320 ;  embassy 
to   England  from  the   Sultan  of 
Ta-Li  Fu,  ib. ;    downfall  of  Pan- 
thay  rule,  321  ;  appointment  of  a 
Political  Eesident  at  Bhamo,  322 ; 
French  colony  on  the  borders  of 
Siam,  ib. ;  abandonment  of  French 
Cochin-China,  324  ;  expedition  of 
Captain   de  Lagree,  325;   Lieut. 
Gamier,  327 ;  feasibility  of  trade- 
routes,  329 
Chinchona,  cultivation  of,  in  India, 
cxviii.   507 :    introduced    by    Mr. 
Markham    from    Peru,    508 ;    its 
febrifuge  properties  known  to  the 
Indians,,  ih. ;  brought  to  Spain  by 
Ana,  Countess  of  Chinchon,  509 ; 
called  after  her  by  Linnseus,  ih. ; 
the  French  expedition  of  1735,  «6.; 
expedition    of    MM.    Euiz    and 
Pavon,  510  ;  species  of,  enumera- 
ted in  the  'xSueva  quinologia,'  ih. ; 
its    medicinal    merits    compared 
with  quinine,  511  and  note;  dis- 
covery    of     chinchonidine,     ib. ; 
neglect  of,  in  Peru  by  the  Spanish 
Government,  ib. ;  mission  of  Dr. 
Weddell,     512;    efforts     of    the 
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Dutch,  ih.  and  note;  introduction 
into  India  recommended  by  Dr. 
Itoyle,  513  (see  MarhJuivi, 
Clements) ;  the  Chinchona  Siic- 
ciruhra  in  Ecuador,  515 ;  the 
Greybarks  in  Xorthern  Peru,  516  ; 
the  CJiinchona  Condamineahvow^hi 
from  Loxa,  ib.;  its  successful  cul- 
tivation at  Ostacamund,  517,  518  ; 
first  barlv  sent  from  India  to  Eng- 
land by  3Ir,  Howard,  510 ;  its  cul- 
tivation at  Kew,  520 ;  and  in 
Ceylon,  ih. 

Chinese  Tartary,  description  of, 
cxxv.  34 ;  nominal  rule  of  the 
Chinese  in,  ib. 

Chinese,  their  bad  faith  respecting 
treaties,  cxi.  103 ;  their  filthy 
habits  contrasted  with  those  of 
the  Japanese,  108 

their    fondness    for    secret 

societies,  cxvi.  407 

their  jealous  preservation  of 


writings,  cxxiv.  358 ;  respect  for 
autographs,  359 ;    importance   at- 
tached to  handwriting,  360 ;  their 
style  of  painting,  ib. 
immigration  of,  to  Australia, 


cxxix.  468 

Chladni  (1756-1827),  his  theory  of 
meteoric  light,  cxxv.  264 

his  optical  exhibition  of  the 

vibrations  of  sound,  cxxvii.  117, 
118 

Chlorine,  absorption  of  heat  by, 
cxxx.  145 

Chloroform,  use  of,  as  an  anaesthetic, 
cxxxvi.  400 

Choiseul-Amboise  (Etienne  Fran- 
cois, Duke  de,  1719-1785),  brought 
into  the  Ministry  by  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  cxxv.  507 ;  his  ad- 
ministration, ib. ;  influence  over 
the  King,  509 ;  his  dismissal,  510 

Choke-damp,  origin  of,  cxvii.  415 

Cholera,  outbreak  in  Arabia  in  1854, 
exxii.  513 

epidemic  of  1853-4  in  Lon- 
don, cxxiii.  406 ;  effects  of  sewage 


pollution  on,  ib.  407;  the   Broad 
Street  pump,  420 
Cholera,    its    contagion   explained, 

cxxxvi.  234,  235 
Chorizontes,  ancient  school  of  Ho- 
meric critics,  cxxxiii.  360;  their 
arguments  of  dual  authorship  ex- 
amined, ib.  398.  See  Homer 
Christ  (Jesus),  uninspired  materials 
for  the  history  of,  cxix.  580;  M. 
Renan's  conception  of,  595;  con- 
clusive Scriptural  evidence  of  the 
Eesurrection,  601 

— His  Person  the  central  figure 

in  Christian  art,  cxx.  94,  99; 
Catholic  tradition  of  His  falling 
beneath  the  weight  of  the  Cross, 
101;  unreality  of  patriarchal  types 
of,  102;  paintings  of  incidents  in 
the  life  of,  108;  the  Crucifixion  a 
favourite  theme  for  painters,  109; 
His  figure  in  Leonardo  da  Yinci's 
'Last  Supper,'  111 

Byzantine  representation  of, 

cxxi.  471 

alleged  letter  of,  to  Abgar, 

Prince  of  Edessa,  cxxiv.  347;  ac- 
count by  Procopius,  ib. ;  copies  of 
the  letter,  ih. ;  the  supposed  letter 
of  Lentulus,  giving  His  portrait, 
ib.,  348;  opinions  of  the  early 
Fathers  as  to  His  personal  ap- 
pearance, 349;  ancient  representa- 
tions of,  ih.\  recent  Lives  of,  450; 
difiiculty  of  presenting  His  human 
life  in  an  historical  shape,  451 ;  His 
baptism  by  John,  458;  His  Gali- 
Ifean  ministry,  ih.  459;  viewed  as 
the  Incarnation  of  Divine  Reason, 
462;  His  veracitv  the  strongest 
proof  of  miracles,  470;  His  charac- 
ter and  ministry  in  *  Ecce  Homo,' 
ib.  475 

narrative  respecting,  in  the 


Apocryphal  Gospels,  cxxviii.  95; 
Greek  legend  of  His  descent  into 
Hell,  99 

legends  of  His  later  appear- 


ance on  earth,  cxxxvi.  272,  279 
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Christ  (Jesus),  His  support  of  the 
oral  law  of  jNIoses,  cxxxviii.  52  ; 
date  of  the  Crucifixion,  50 

. figurative  worship   of    His 

body,  cxxxix.  240,  270.  See 
Sacred  Heart 

Christianity,  triumph  of,  over 
heathenism  under  Constantiue, 
cxi.  405.     See  Church,  Early 

. formed  a  new  epoch  in  in- 
ternational law,  cxii.  098 

influence  of,  on  monasticism, 


cxiv.  024;   Latin    and   Teutonic, 

contrasted,  045 
best  appreciated  by  a  study 

of  other  religions,  cxv.  079 
,     its     spread     ascribed     by 


Gibbon   to  natural  causes,   cxvi. 
085 
described  by  M.  Salvador  as 


a  compromise  between  Mono- 
theism and  Heathenism,  cxvii. 
200,  205;  its  relations'  with  mo- 
dern Judaism,  200 

preparation  of  the  world  for, 


cxix.  158;  its  relations  with  Mo- 
saic revelation,  164 

ascetic  idea  of  the  efficacy  of 

physical  pain,  cxx.  108;  Mr.  Glad- 
stone on  the  ancillary  relation  of 
the  classics  to,  100 

'supernatural  basis  of,  cxxi. 


401;  M.  Guizot's  Meditations  on, 
550;  exaggerated  dangers  of  nx)- 
deru  scepticism,  562 

Asiatic  conceptions  of,  cxxii. 


178;  view  of,  by  the  Roman  em- 
perors, 179 

early  failure  of,  in  Arabia, 


cxxiv.  10;  its  truth  essentially  an 
ethical  question,  455;  its  reception 
prepared  by  history,  457;  futile 
substitution  of  Reason  for,  461, 
462;  the  assault  renewed  by  means 
of  the  Imagination,  ib.  (see 
Renan,  Ernesf)  ;  authority  of  the 
Gospel  nari-ative,  464,  465;  moral 
aspect  of,  in  'Ecce  Homo,'  468; 
Faith  considered  as  a  test  of,  470 


Christianity,  its  ennobling  conception 
of  morality,  cxxx.  42 ;  Mr.  Lecky's 
views  of,  46;  its  regeneration  of 
society,  50;  its  influence  on  the 
relations  of  the  sexes,  54 

Apostolic  controversies  re- 
specting, cxxxi.  492 

eftects  of  Roman  superstition 


on,  during  the  first  three  centuries, 
cxxxvi.  276 

modo'n  tendencies  to  apos- 
tasy from,  exxxviii.  556,  569 

struggle    between    Petrine 


and  Pauline  elements  in,  cxl.  495 
Christian    Art,   oldest    remains    of, 
cxxii,  81  ;  wall-paintings  in  Cat- 
acombs, ih. ;  mosaics  in  basilicas, 
82  ;    old  Italian    sculptures,   80; 
craving  for  reality  in  the  Floren- 
tine school,  88 
Christian  inscriptions,   discovery  of, 
in  the   Roman    Catacombs,    cxx. 
219  ;  early  study  of,  220  ;  MSS.  at 
Einsiedeln  and  Ivloster-Neuberg, 
ih.  ;    collection   by  Piotro  Sabini 
chiefly  media3val,  ib.   221 ;  Aldo 
Manuzio  the  younger,  221 ;  loss  of 
Boldetti's  manuscript  on,220;  other 
epigraphists,   ib. ;  polemical   clas- 
sification of,  b}'  Zaccaria  and  Den- 
zetta,  224  ;  labours  of  Marini,  ih., 
225;  historical  importance  of  fixing 
dates  of,  227  (see  Rossi,  J.  Bapt. 
de)  ;  earliest   specimen  of,    coeval 
with  Vespasian,  ib. ;  fi-agment  with 
monogram  usually  ascribed  to  Con- 
stantiue, 228 ;  Rossi's  hypothesis  of 
the  earlier  date  of  the  monogram, 
229  ;    use  of  dates  in,  ih.,  ''200  ; 
tests  for  determining  imdated  epi- 
taphs, 200  ;  specimens  of,  in  Gaul, 
201  (see  Blant,   M.  Edmoml  de)  ; 
rare  use  of  Greek  on  Roman  epi- 
taphs, 202;  Latin  solecisms,  204, 
205  ;  disuse  of  the  Roman  '  three 
names '    on,    205,  206  ;    fanciful 
epitaphs,  207-209  ;  proportion  of 
Christian  soldiers  at  Rome,   2.09; 
rare  allusions  to  slaves  or  freedmeu 
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explained,  240  ;  exceptions  to  gen- 
eral simplicity  of,  241  ;  tlie  ex- 
pression 'AucillaDei,'  zi. ;  liopeful 
spirit  of,  compared  with  pagan 
epitaphs,  242,  243  ;  importance  of 
further  research,  249 

Christian  Sculpture.  See  Sculpture, 
Christian 

Christian  VII.  (King  of  Denmark, 
1710-1775),  description  of,  at  his 
accession,  cxxiii.  494  ;  repugnance 
to  his  marriage  with  Matilda,  495  ; 
sj'mptoms  of  insanity,  497,  498  ; 
his  visit  to  Hanaii,  499 ;  Walpole's 
description  of  him  in  England,  ib. 

Ohromo-lithography,  progress  of  the 
art  of,  cxxv.  186  note 

Chronology,  method  of,  in  ancient 
Rome,  cxx.  227 

Chrysoheryl,  or  'oriental chrysolite,' 
cxxiv.  243  ;  specimens  of,  ih. 

Chrysolite,  the  mineral  described, 
cxxiv.  246 

Chrysoloras  (Manuel,  d.  1414),  his 
arrival  at  Florence,  cxxxvi.  119 ; 
his  Greek  lectures,  120 

Chrysostom  (John,  Saint,  d.  407), 
his  intercession  for  Eli  tropins,  cxxi. 
461 

Church  of  England,  position  of,  in 
Australia,  cxiii.  4 ;  prospects  of 
religious  thought  in,  497 

Clerical  Subscription  in,  ex  v. 

577  ;  origin  of  present  regulations 
thereon,  582 ;  not  obligatory  at 
first,  585  ;  Elizabeth's  Second  Act 
of  Uniformity,  580;  burdens  im- 
posed byWhitgift,  591 ;  declaration 
of  voluntary  assent  superadded, 
596  ;  the  Etcetera  Oath,  597  ;  strin- 
gency of  the  Act  of  1662,  599  ; 
treatment  of  devotional  forms  as 
doctrine,  603;  form  of  assent  should 
be  deferential,  606  ' 

its  outward  characteristics  of 


supremacy,  cxviii.  564 ;  those  ad- 
vantages absent  in  the  Colonies, 
565     (see     Colonial    Episcopate) ; 


legal  status  of,  compared  with 
Dissenters,  572 

Church  of  England,  the  '  Vow '  re- 
solution in  the  Commons,  cxx.  32  ; 
union  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
powers  represented  by,  287 ;  doc- 
trine of  eternal  punishment  in,292  - 
296 ;  Article  on  Justification  by 
Faith,  297  ;  prospects  of  union,  307 

doctrine  of  the  Crown's  su- 


premacj',  cxxi.  153 ;  paramount 
authority  of  the  law,  154  ;  theory 
of  interpretation  opposed  to  that 
of  Rome,  ih. ;  on  the  Decrees  of 
General  Councils,  156  note ;  its 
relations  with  the  Common  Law, 
157 ;  arbitrary  tendencies  of  recent 
clerical  claims,  158;  on  the  Mil- 
lenarian  doctrine  and  eternal  pun- 
ishment, 159 ;  statute  authority 
of  the  Crown,  166  (see  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Courts);  validity  of  lay-baptism 
in,  172  note;  duty  of  clergymen 
to  obey  the  law,  179  ;  present 
religious  crisis  in,  574 ;  evils  of 
doctrinal  litigation,  576 ;  its  mis- 
sion to  defend  Christianity,  578 
official  neglect  of  theology 


in,  cxxii.  104 
its  status   under   Elizabeth, 


cxxiii.  147,  148 

its  alleo-ed  latitudinarianisra 


under  Elizabeth,  cxxiv.  499,  500 
its  traditions  violated  by  the 


'  Ritualists,'  cxxv.  461 ;  doctrine 
of  its  identity  with  the  State,  ib. ; 
absurd  scheme  of  a  '  Free  National 
Council,'  46-3 

■  opportunities  of  reconciliation 


by  the  Ritual  Commission,  cxxvi. 
504  ;  reforms  proposed  for  laity 
and  clergy,  505-518 ;  the  parochial 
system,  520  ;  shortcomings  of  the 
clergy,  521.  See  Rubric,  Anglican 
fixity  of  her  position   since 


Establishment,  cxxviii.251 ;  liberal 
principles  needed  to  combat  exist- 
ing dangers,  252  ;  its  educational 
functions,  ib.;  arbitrary  principles 
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of  Tudors  and  Stuarts,  25;^ ;  change 
to  religious  liberty,  ih.,  2-54 ;  fal- 
lacies as    to   Establishment,   ih.  ; 
the  theological  argument  exposed, 
ih. ;    broad    principles  of   Sir   G. 
Lewis,  25-') ;  viewed  as  a  positive 
institution,  256  ;  rival  theories  of 
Hooker  and  Chalmers  on  Estab- 
lishments,  ih.  ;  nature  of  Church 
property,257;  national  endowments 
not  the  essential  idea  of  Establish- 
ment,   2-58  :  imperfect   definitions 
of  Paley  and  Sir  G.  Lewis,  ih. ; 
Establishment    inseparable    from 
the  idea  of  law,  259 ;  supremacy 
of  the  civil  power  at  the  Reform- 
ation, 260 ;  authority  of  the  Crown, 
261 :  spiritual   pretensions  of  the 
High  Church  party,  262  ;  Presby- 
terian scheme  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly,    266  ;     Parliamentary 
control  over,  retained  by  Cromwell, 
ih. ;  Episcopal  intolerance  of  dis- 
sent after  1688,  267;  disabilities 
of  Dissenters  removed  by  Parlia- 
ment,  ih. ;    civil   authority     over 
Ptitualists,    268  ;     advantages    of 
State   connexion,    269  ;    spiritual 
peers,   271 ;    legal    principles    of, 
violated    in   the    Colonies,    274; 
latitude  of  theological  opinion  in, 
ih. ;    is   the   bulwark   of  Protest- 
antism in  Europe,  275  ;  she  owes 
her  position  to  her  legal  character, 
276  ;  is  the  basis  of  the  parochial 
system,  ih. ;    extra-legal    meaning 
of  Disestablishment,  ih.  ;    endow- 
ments not  touched  thereby,  278  ; 
its  boundaries  as  a  National  Church 
should   be   enlarged,   285 ;  recent 
wise  legislation,  286 
Church    of    England,    services    of 
Nonconformists  to,  cxxxiii.  408  ; 
theories     of    Liberationists     cri- 
ticised, 410,  411 ;   importance   of 
the   Purchas   and   Voysey  judg- 
ments,  412 ;    impartial    spirit   of 
recent  legislation,   413 ;  growing 
liberality   and    expansiveness  in. 


415  ;  stir  for  reform  among  parties 
in,  417 ;  advances  to  Dissenters, 
418  ;  alleged  tendencies  to  Dises- 
tablishment, 420 ;  deteriorating 
effects  thereof,  ih. ;  doctrinal  causes 
of  secession  from,  422  ;  prospects 
of  federal  union,  425 

Church  of  England,  moderate  spirit 
of  compromise  at  the  Reformation, 
cxxxiv.  Ill,  112 

lifeless  state  of,  in  the  last 

century,  cxxxv.  66 ;  relations  of, 
with  the  Conservative  party,  252 ; 
its  duration  as  an  Establishment 
depends  on  public  opinion,  253 ; 
Mr.  Miall's  recent  motion  for  Dis- 
establishment, 367 ;  future  import- 
ance of  the  question  in  politics, 
ib. ;  reticence  of  Nonconformists 
as  to  Disendowment,  ih. ;  their 
ground  of  objection  to  Estab- 
lishment, 360  ;  fundamental  legal 
character  of,  ib. ;  the  conge  (Velire, 
370 ;  result  of  Disestablishment, 
ib. ;  representatives  of  various  par- 
ties in,  373;  advantages  of  legal 
discipline  in,  ib. ;  reforms  needed 
in  Church  revenues,  375 ;  value 
of  Episcopal  life-peei"ages,  376 ; 
evils  of  a  congregational  sj^stem, 
377  ;  former  pictures  of  the  paro- 
chial clergy,  378  ;  *  galloping 
curates,  '  ih.  note  ;  satires  thereon 
now  obsolete,  380 ;  devotion  and 
energy  of  present  clergy,  381 ; 
their  status  and  usefulness  would 
be  destroyed  by  Disestablishment, 
382  ;  disendowment  would  follow 
of  necessity,  383 ;  Irish  parallel 
examined,  385 ;  the  country  not 
ripe  for  the  congregational  system, 
386;  argument  of  social  inequalities 
of  Dissenters,  388-390  ;  Disestab- 
lishment not  the  proper  remedy, 
ih. ;  fallacies  on  Church  and  State, 
391 ;  progress  of  voluntary  endow- 


ment,  393  ;  recent 


agitation 


due 


to  soreness  of  feeling,  ib. 
the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the 
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Eucharist  declared  lawful,  cxxxvL 
292.  See  Bennett,  Rev.  Mr. 
Cliurch  of  England,  relations  of,  with 
Dissent,  csxxvii.  106  ;  recent  pub- 
lications, lb. ;  national  basis  of,  at 
the  Keformation,  ]99 ;  two  master 
principles  gradually  established, 
202 ;  modern  dogma  against  a 
National  Church,  203  ;  league  of 
Nonconformists  and  High  Church 
Liberationists,  20o-206 ;  proper 
policy  of,  towards  both  opponents, 

207  ;  a  religious  census  deprecated, 

208  ;  question  of  utilising  Dissent, 
209 ;  history  and  services  of  the 
Latitudinarian  School,  ib.  ;  prac- 
ticable approaches  for  Dissenters, 
216  ;  changes  suggested  in  litur- 
gical forms,  217  ;  relaxation  of 
Prayer-Book,  218  ;  freer  use  of 
pulpits  by  other  commuuious,  219; 
general  intercourse  and  co-opera- 
tion, 220  ;  transient  character  of 
present  hostility  of  Dissenters, 
222  ;  national  importance  of  the 
Establishment,  ih.  ;  ministerial 
energy  the  best  means  of  defence, 
223 

• duties  of,  since  the  late  Edu- 
cation Act,  cxxxix.  229 

abolition  of  separate  taxation 


of  the  clergj'-,  cxl.  431 ;  reforms 
in  the  present  century  effected 
without  Convocation,  443;  position 
of  tlie  clergy  and  laity  in,  444 ; 
no  necessity  for  a  separate  Council 
of,  448  (see  Convocation)  ;  its 
national  character,  450 
Church  (Early),  revolutions  in  the 
4th  century,  cxi.  422 ;  materials 
for  history  of  that  epoch,  425 ; 
need  of  caution  in  using  them, 
426 ;  social  revolution  under  the 
Roman  Empire,  432 ;  phases  of 
persecution,  433  ;  Constantine's 
opportune  conversion,  435  :  ques- 
tion of  his  spiritual  authority,  437  ; 
schism  of  the  Donatists,  439 ; 
Ctecilian,   ib. ;    Council   of  Aries, 


440 ;  of  NicEea,   442 ;    the   Arian 

heresy,   443 ;    superiority   of   the 

East,  447;  election  of  the  hierarchy, 

450  ;  value   of  secular  patronage, 

451 
Church  (Early),  transition-period  in, 

after  the  latest  events  recorded  in 

the  Acts,  cxl.  487;  originally    a 

Hebrew  Church,  495 
Church,  the,  perverted  application  of 

the  word  '  Ecclesia,'  cxx.  380 
'  Church  and  the  Age,  the,'   recent 

High -Church  pamphlet,    cxxxiii. 

417 
Church  Discipline  Act,  the,  effect  of, 

on  the  Judicial  Committee,  cxxi. 

171 
Churchill  (Charles,  1730-1764),  his 

malicious    lines     on    Warburton, 

exxii.  7,  20 
Windham's  criticism  of  his 

writings,  cxxiii.  573 
Cibber  (Colley,  1671-1757),  his  edi- 

tion  of  Shalispeare's  Richard  III., 

cxv.  313 
Cicero    (Marcus    TuUius,  b.c.   107- 

43),  his  character,  cxv.  475 
— ' his    opinion    of  Lucretius, 

exxii.  245 
his  bust  at  the  Vatican  au- 


thenticated, cxxiv.  353;  his  treatise 
De  Gloria,  356 ;  plagiarism  of  his 
De  Officiis,  357 ;  M.  de  Conches 
on  his  Letters,  377  ;  his  character 
by  Napoleon  III.,  414 ;  unfairly 
accused  of  cowardice,  415 ;  and  of 
complicity  in  the  death  of  Clodius, 
416;  his  character  vindicated  by 
Mr.  Newman,  418 

earliest   MSS.   of,  cxxxvii. 


64, 65 ;  Petrarch's  copy  of  his 
Epist.  ad  Fam.,  72  ;  his  '  Orator,' 
73 ;  Editio  princeps  of  his  collected 
works,  90 
Cimabue  (John,  1240-1300),  story 
of  his  mode  of  study,  exxii.  85 ; 
his  altar-piece  of  S.  Maria  Novella, 
^^.  ;    bis   conventional  treatment, 


88 
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Cintra,  Convention  of  (1808),  cxii. 
54 

Ciphers,  use  of,  by  the  Komans, 
cxxiv.  354,  355 

Circeo,  Cape,  naval  defeat  of  the 
Saracens  off,  cxviii.  368 

Oiudad  Rodrigo,  capture  of,  cxvi.  68 

Civilisation,  its  supposed  require- 
ments of  centralisation,  cxv.  331 

Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  two 

factors  of  modern,  cxx.  165 

Civil  Service,  the,  value  of  perma- 
nent officials  in  the  conduct  of 
government,  cxxxvi.  91 ;  evils  of 
open  competitive  examinations, 
108 

■ cry  of  '  Administrative  Re- 
formers '  in  1855,  cxxxix.  72 ;  ob- 
jections to  official  reports  on  con- 
duct of  subordinates,  89, 90;  nom- 
ination and  competition  compared, 
357;  evils  of  surrendering  patron- 
age, ib.  358  ;  recent  dissensions  in 
public  offices,  556 

Civitali  (Matteo,  Tuscan  sculptor), 
his  different  styles  of  sculpture, 
cxxi.  544  ;  his  figure  of  Faith,  ib. 

Civita  Vecchia  (Centumcellae),  cap- 
tured by  the  Saracens,  cxviii.  366; 
inhabitants  removed  to  Leopolis, 
ib.  note ;  origin  of  its  present 
name,  ib. 

Clancarty  (Donough  Macarthy,  Earl 
of),  episode  of,  described  by,  Ma- 
caulay,  cxiv.  309 

Clapham  (Surrey),  early  history  of, 
cxxxi.  161 

Clare,  Earls  of,  early  residence  of, 
in  London,  cxxxi.  178 

Clare,  Viscounts,  early  history  of, 
cxiv.  384.     See  O'Briens 

Clare  (Fitzgibbon,  Earl  of,  1749- 
1802),  his  career  at  the  Irish  bar, 
cxxxi V.  65;  made  Attorney-Gen- 
eral for  Ireland,  66;  Irish  Chan- 
cellor, ib.;  his  character  and 
talents,  ib.  67 

his  appearance  and  character, 

cxxxix.  487 


Clarence  (Duke  of,  d.  1478),  story  of 
his  murder,  cxv.  303 

Clarence  and  Richmond  district 
(Australia),  rival  claims  to,  cxviii. 
308;  its  annexation  to  Queensland 
desirable,  309 

Clarendon  (Earl  of,  1800-1870), 
his  qualifications  as  Foreign  Min- 
ister, cxxiv.  297;  his  retirement 
in  1866  a  misfortune  to  the 
country,  ib. 

his  negotiations  with  Russia 


respecting  the  Black  Sea,  cxxxiii. 
267,  268 

Clark  (G.  T.),  manager  of  the  Dow- 
lais  Ironworks,  cxxx.  400;  his  evi- 
dence on  Trades'  Unions,  ib. 

Clarke  (Algernon),  his  report  on 
Steam  Culture,  cxxiii.  200 

Classical  busts  and  statues,  question 
of  their  trustworthiness,  cxxiv. 
351 ;  risks  to  which  they  were  ex- 
posed, ib.;  specimens  of,  353 

Classical  education,  imperfections 
of,  in  public  schools,  cxxvii.  160. 
See  Public  Schnuls 

Classical  Manuscripts,  relative  value 
of  existing  MSS.,  cxxxvii.  57;  lost 
autographs,  ib.  68;  the  mass  not 
older  than  9th  century,  ib.;  de- 
generacy of  language  a  safeguard 
against  forgeries,  ib. ;  external  evi- 
dences of  genuineness,  59 ;  long  con- 
cealment no  disproof,  60;  abundant 
evidence  furnished  by  tradition,  i6, ; 
remoteness  of  textual  error  proved 
by  early  misquotations,  ib.;  au- 
thority of  age,  62;  groups  in  rela- 
tion to  lost  archetype,  63;  MSS. 
older  than  the  7th  century,  ib.; 
antiquity  of  biblical  MSS.  com- 
pared, ib.  64;  testimony  of  colo- 
phons, 65;  MSS.  of  Tacitus,  Livy, 
and  Virgil,  66;  evidence  derived 
from  corrections,  ib.;  from  draw- 
ings and  handwriting,  67;  errors 
of  author's  amanuensis,  68 ;  varia- 
tions in  autograph,  ib.;  imperfec- 
tions and  unrevised  originals,  ib. 
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69;  theory  of  two  recensions   by 
autlior,  ib.;  mistakes   of  contem- 
porary copyists,  70;  similarity  of 
writing  in  early  MSS.,  ib.  ;  imita- 
tions of  old  copies  in  Middle  Ages, 
tb.;   common   parentage   of    later 
copies    ascertained    by   collation, 
71;    MSS,     between    revival     of 
learning  and  printing,  ib. ;  parent 
MSS.   found,   72;     Poggio's    dis- 
coveries,   ib.;    rarity   and   corrupt 
state  of  discovered  archetypes,  ib.; 
authority  of  transcripts  therefrom, 
73;  pedigree  traced  by  colophons, 
74;    difficulties     of     determining 
their  relative  value,  75;  confusion 
introduced  by  conjectural  emenda- 
tions,   ib.;    undue    authority    at- 
tached   to  numbers,    ib.;    corrup- 
tions of  copyists  caused  by  igno- 
rance, 76;  by  wrong  division  of 
continuous  writing,    77;    fancied 
poetic  licenses,  78;  abbreviations, 
ib.;  differences  of  spelling  a  stum- 
bling-block,   79;    errors    due   to 
caligraphy,  80;  sciolism  of  scribes 
and  correctors,  81 ;  intentional  per- 
versions of  text,  ib.;  early  origin  of 
textual  criticism,  83;  corruptions 
of  false  critic.'',  ib.  ;  interpolations 
of  commentators,  84;  glosses,  ib.  ; 
depravations  of  scholastic  teachers, 
ib. ;  looseness  of  sesthetic  criticism, 
84;  Italian  ignorance  of  Greek  at 
the  revival,  86 :  license  of  con- 
jecture,  ib.;    false    authority    at- 
tached thereto,  87;  testimony  of 
first  editors  as  to  their  materials, 
ib.  88;  their  fragmentary  and  cor- 
rupt character,  ib. ;  their  insuffici- 
ency proved  by  later  research,  91; 
modem  discoveries,  92;  difference 
between  authentic  and  gentiine,  ib.; 
authority  of  'first    editions,'   93; 
progress  of  error  checked  by  print- 
ing, 94;   analytical  treatment   by 
subsequent  critics  of  the  text,  ib. 
*  Classical  Museum,'  the,  started  by 
Sir  Cornewall  Lewis,  cxviii.  164 


Classical  study,  decreasing  import 
ance  of,cxx.  158 ;  dominant  system 
of,  at   public   schools,    160 ;   Mr. 
Gladstone's  defence  of,  163 

present  efforts  to  popularise, 

cxxiii.  365  ;  modern  Gfeek  verses, 
366 ;  defects  in  classical  transla- 
tions, 367  ;  excellence  of  modern 
scholarship,  383 ;  necessity  of 
combining  modern  languages,  ib. 
pretended  indifference  of  the 


age  to,  cxxxiii.  530 ;  jnfluence  of, 
on  recent  English  scholarship,  ib.  ; 
broader  view  taken  of  the  life  of 
antiquity,  531 ;  essential  to  general 
culture,  ib. 

Claude  (Lorraine,  1600-1682),  bis 
picture  of  the  '  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,'  cxx.  107 

Claudius  (Tiberius  Drusus,  Roman 
Emperor,  B.C.  9-a.d.  54),  his  lost 
work  on  Carthage,  cxiv.  65 

Clausewitz  (General,  1780-1831), 
his  intelligent  system  of  strategy, 
cxxxiii.  583 

Claverhouse,  John  Graham  of.  See 
Dundee 

Clayton  (INIr.),  his  treaty  with  Sir 
H.  Bulwer,  cxv.  21 

Clayton  and  Bell  (Messrs.),  their 
painted  window  at  Doncaster, 
cxxv.  181 ;  windows  at  Lincoln, 
184  ;  and  at  Windsor,  185 

Cleasby  (Richard,  1797-1847),  Ice- 
landic-English Dictionary  of,  com- 
pleted by  G.  Vigfusson,  cxl.  228 ; 
his  parentage  and  education,  ib. ; 
Dr.  Dasent's  memoir  of,  229 ; 
foreign  travels,  230;  attends  lec- 
tures at  Edinburgh,  232 :  at  Leip- 
sig,  ib. ;  friends  at  Munich,  233 ; 
his  return  to  England,  235;  visit 
to  Upsala  and  inspection  of  the 
Codex  Argenteiis,  236;  death  of 
his  brother,  ib.  ;  his  theological 
studies,  237 ;  works  at  German 
philology  at  Munich,  ib.  ;  at  the 
Queen's  Coronation. at  Guildhall, 
ib. ;  revisit  to  Upsala  and  collation 
h2 
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of  the  Codex,  ih.  ;  his  Icelandic 
studies  commenced,  2^8  ;  his  Ice- 
landic teacher  Gislasou,  ib.  ;  first 
project  of  a  Dictionary,  239 ;  cor- 
respondence with  Schmeller,  ib.; 
letters  to  Kenible  and  Sir  J. 
Lefevre,  240 ;  his  intended  Lexi- 
icon  of  ancient  Scandinavian, 
241,  242  ;  flying  visits  to  Copen- 
hagen, 243  ;  Grimm's  encourage- 
ment, ih.  ;  last  illness  and  death, 
244  ;  his  character,  ib. ;  ill-treat- 
ment of  his  MSS.,245  ;  the  Copen- 
hagen Committee  of  Editors,  ib.; 
Mr.  Vigfus>son's  labours,  ih. ;  value 
of  the  joint  Dictionary,  246 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  on  early 
Egyptian  writing,  cxvi.  105 

Clement  VI.  (Pope,  d.  1352),  his 
memory  strengthened  by  concus- 
sion of  the  brain,  cxii.  535 

Clement  VII.  (Pope  Julian  dei  Me- 
dici, d.  1394),  destroys  the  Flo- 
rentine republic,  cxii.  121 

his  relationswith  Guicciardini, 

cxxx.  11 

siege  of,  in  St.  Angelo,  des- 


cribed   by    Ileemskerck,    cxxxii. 

80-84 
Clement  XIII.  (Pope,  d.  17(39),  his 

policy  to  the  Jesuits  in  Portugal, 

cxxxvi.  206, 207 ;  his  rupture  with 

King  Joseph,  208 
Clement  XIV.    (Pope,   1705-1774), 

dissolves  the   Society  of  Jesuits, 

cxxxvi.  209 
Clements  (Mr.),  his  invention  of  the 

planing-machine,  cxxi.  604 
Cleopatra     (b.c.     69-30),     Pascal's 

remark     on     her      nose,     cxxiv. 

342 
Clerels  (of  Tocqueville),  family  of, 

cxiii.  433 
Clergy,  parochial,  alienation  of  their 

incomes,  cxvii.  363 
■ former   satires    on,    cxxxv. 

377-380  ;    vast   improvement   of, 

in    modei-n   times,   381  ;    present 

voluntary  efforts  of,  ib. 


Clerk  (Sir  George),  on  native  go- 
vernment in  India,  cxvii.  18 

Clerk  of  Eldin  (John),  his  Essay  on 
Naval  Tactics,  cxxxvi.  559 ;  his 
valuable  studies,  579  j  his  system 
of  reform,  580 

Cleveland  (John,  1613-1659),  the 
ballad-monger  of  the  Royalists, 
cxiii.  95 

verses  on  Strafford,  ascribed 

to,  cxxxvii.  195 

Cleves,  Duchy  of,  rival  claims  to, 
cxl.  108;  conduct  of  Henry  IV. 
respecting,  109 

Climate,  in  the  Post-Pliocene  period 
of  man,  cxviii.  267 ;  effect  of 
changes  in,  on  geology,  301 

■ comprehensive    meaning    of 

the  word,  cxx.  473 ;  imperfect 
knowledge  of  its  phenomena,  474, 
475  ;  limits  to  human  control  over, 
ib.;  local  influences  of  forests  upon, 
478,  479;  early  condition  of,  in 
England,  498 

- — • — —  M.  Taine  on  its  influence  on 


English  character,  cxxi.  306 

theories  of,  during  the  qua- 


ternary period,  cxxxii.  445 
Clive  (Robert,  Lord,  1725-1774),  his 

treaty  with  Oude,  cxvii.  9 
•  obtains  the  cession  of  Bengal, 

cxxix.  207  ;  his  makeshift  double 

government,  ib.  208 
Clode   (Mr.    C.   M.),   his   'Military 

Forces  of  the  Crown,'  cxxxiii.  207 ; 

his  views  on  army  govern  ment,235 
Clodius  (B.C.  52),  challenged  by  Milo, 

cxxiv.  416 ;  his  enmity  to  Cicero, 

417 
Cloture,  the,  in  the  French  Chamber, 

cxxxiii.  73 ;  recommended  for  the 

House  of  Commons,  ih.  80 
Clouds,  their  phenomena  illustrated, 

cxxii.  432 
Clovio    (Giulio),    copies   of   Heem- 

skerck's  designs  ascribed  to,  cxxxii. 

71 
Coaches,     early "  travelling    by,     in 

England,  cxix.  362 
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Coal,  distribution  of  annual  yield  in 
18o4  over  Great  Britain,  cxi.  87 
note  ;  exports  of  British  coal  to 
America,  90 ;  high  price  of  cannel 
coal  there,  ih. ;  anthracite  chiefly 
used  in  American  cities,  ib.  91  ; 
defects  of  highly-bituminous  coal, 
92  5  use  of  anthracite  for  steam 
ships,  93;  it  must  be  mixed  for 
locomotive  engines,  «6.;  good  steam 
coal  rare  on  the  Continent,  94 

use  of,    in    the   working  of 

iron,  ex vi.  ifOo 

geological  period  required  for 


its  formation,  cxviii.  299 

high  price  of,  during  winter  of 


1872-3,  cxxxvii.  456 ;  causes  ex- 
amined, 457 ;  ubiquitous  demand, 
462 ;  increase  of  population,  ih. ; 
recent  rate  of  extraction,  463 ; 
foreign  consumers,  465 ;  former 
fluctuations  in  prices,  466;  Parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  467 ;  coal-owners, 
colliers,  and  coal-merchants,  ib. 
4G9  ;  diminished  output,  ib. ;  cor- 
rective influences  on  high  prices, 
471  ;  vast  quantity  of  coal,  at 
present  inaccessible,  472 ;  re- 
isearches  as  to  probable  duration  of 
available  coal,  473 ;  culpable  waste 
of,  476  ;  '  pit  heaps,'  477  and  note ; 
economy  in  fuel,  478  ;  obstinacy 
of  present  pitmen,  480;  co-opera- 
tive system  at  the  Whitwood 
Collieries,  481 ;  mechanical  coal- 
cutters, 483 ;  prospects  of  coal- 
importation,  486 ;  coal-resources  of 
Belgium,  487  ;  of  Westphalia,  ib. ; 
British  North  America,  ih.  ;  India, 
488 ;  China,  ib.  ;  United  States, 
489  ;  importance  of  the  coal-ques- 
tion, 490 

Coalbrookdale,  first  iron  bridge  at, 
cxvi.  207 

Coal-fields  (North  American  and 
British),  cxi.  68  ;  latent  mechani- 
cal strength  of,  69  ;  their  national 
importance,  ib.  ;  Carboniferous 
rocks  in  Britain,  70 ;  composed  of 


primeval  vegetation,  71 ;  fossil 
trees  discovered,  72 ;  theories  of 
climate  deduced  from,  73;  growth 
of  seams,  74  ;  vast  periods  required, 
for  their  formation,  ih. ;  chief  ele- 
ments of  vegetation,  ih.  ;  mode  of 
vegetable  accumulation,  76;  drift- 
timber  in  the  Slave  Lake,  ib.  ; 
question  of  transportation,  77  ;  the 
drifi  and  peat-boy  theories,  ib. 
78-;  theory  of  Professor  Rogers,  ib. 
79 ;  natural  disposition  of  coal- 
basins,  80;  convenient  distribution 
of  coal-fields  in  England,  81 ;  their 
eilect  on  population,  ih. ;  need  of 
survey  of,  in  England,  82 ;  esti- 
mate of  their  contents,  tb.  ;  lowest 
working  seams,  83  ;  fears  of  future 
scarcity,  ib,  ;  various  estimates 
thereon,  ib.  84;  the  Newcastle 
field,  ib. ;  immense  drain  on  Staf- 
fordshire field,  85;  resources  of 
the  South  Wales  field,  ih. ;  total 
annual  yield  of  British  mines, 
86;  estimated  areas  of  coal  in 
different  countries,  88  note ;  un- 
bounded resources  of  America,  ib. 
89  (see  Coal)  ;  the  South  Wales 
field  described,  91  ;  energy  of 
American  surveys,  94 ;  neglect  of 
inquiry  in  England,  ih.  95 
Coal-fields  in  Vancouver  Island,  cxix. 
455 

in    Centml     India,     exxxv. 

213 
Coal-mines,  difiiculties  of  deep-work- 
ing in,  cxxxvii.  474 ;  question  of 
temperature,  475 ;  Dr.  Thudicum'a 
investigations  thereon,  ib. 

'-    (British),     scenes     at     the 

smelting  furnace,  cxvii.  409;  waste 
of  'coal  dust,'  412 ;  dangers  of  the 
miners,  ih. ;  mode  of  lowering, 
413  ;  choke-damp  and  fire-damp, 
415;  dangers  of  blasting,  417; 
abandoned  workings,  ih. ;  methods 
of  ventilation,  418  ;  accidents  from 
falls  of  rock,  420;  precautions 
against  irruptions  of  water,   421 ; 
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recklessness  must  be  remedied  by 
improvement  of  the  collier,  423  ; 
ertects  of  the  'education  clause,' 

424  ;  causes  of  the  strike  of  1842, 

425  ;  evils  of  the  '  charter  master' 
s^-stem  of  contracts,  ih,  ;  mining 
colleges,  427 ;  fluctuations  of 
wages,  431 ;  habits  of  the  miners, 
432 ;  prevalence  of  drunkenness, 
433 ;  the  pitgirls,  435 ;  spiritual 
provision  for  the  mining  popula- 
tion, 439 

Coal-mines,  annual  drain  on,  cxx. 
481 ;  invention  for  cutting  coal,  ib. ; 
immense  depth  of,  485  j  increase 
of  heat  in,  ib. 

• •  alarming  mortality  in,  cxxv. 

549,  550;  fatal  accidents  from 
1856  to  1866,  551 ;  explosions  of 
fire-damp,  ib. ;  the  old  Wallsend 
pit,  ib. ;  nature  of  coal-gas,  552  ; 
ventilation  of,  ib.  553  ;  the  furnace- 
system,  ib. ;  fans,  554 ;  evils  of 
single  shafts,  ib. ;  bloivers,  555 ; 
the  Davy  lamp,  556 ;  Clanny's 
lamp,  558 ;  gunpowder-blasting, 
ib.  ;  Mr.  Ausell's  improved  lamp, 
659;  experiment  of  an  electric 
light,  561  ;  exhibitions  of  mining 
implements  proposed,  562 ;  deaths 
from  after-damp,  563 ;  defective 
timber-propping,  564 ;  the  '  long- 
wall  '  and  '  pillar  and  stall '  modes 
of  excavation,  565  ;  dangers  of 
'  drawing  the  props,'  566  ;  need  of 
coal-cutting  machines,  ib. ;  pre- 
ventible  accidents  in  shafts,  567; 
miscellaneous  accidents,  568 ; 
question  of  inspection,  ib.;  bene- 

,  fits  of  the  Duplicate  Shaft  Act  of 
1862,  569 ;  inadequate  number  of 
inspectors,  570;  responsibility  of 
managers,  572  ;  petition  of  '  under- 
miners'  to  Parliament,  ib.  ;  they 
propose  local  sub-inspectors,  574  ; 
need  of  greater  supervision  of  man- 
agers, 575  ;  scheme  of  a  Mining 
College,  576 ;  ignorance  of  over- 
seers, 577 ;  Select  Committee  on 


recent  explosions,  ib. ;  present  rate 
of  mortality,  ib. 

Coal-trade,  strike  in  Staffordshire  in 
1864,  cxx.  420,  421 

Cobden  (Richard,  1804-1865),  his 
negotiation  of  the  French  Com- 
mercial Treaty,  cxi.  279 

Cobham,  Lord.  See  Oldcastle,  Sir 
John 

Cochin-China,  French  settlement 
abandoned,  cxxxvii.  322-324 

Cockburn  (Henry,  Lord,  1772-1854), 
his  discussion  with  Sir  C.  Bell  on 
the  study  of  science,  cxxxv.  418 

'  .Tournal   of,'  being  a   con- 
tinuation of  his  '  Memorials,'  cxl. 
259 ;  previous  article  referred  to, 
ib. ;    praiseworthy    editorship    of, 
260 ;  his  burning  of  private  letters 
not  intended  for  publication,  ib. ; 
on   the   influence   of  London   on 
Scotch  society,  261 ;  he  laments 
the  change,  ib.  ;  on  the  shortening 
of  the  holidays  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  262 ;  his  intense  love  of 
nature,  ib. ;  his  'Letter  to  the  Lord 
Provost'  on  Edinburgh,  2G3;  his 
character  as  shown  in  his  writings, 
264 ;  prepares  the  Reform  Bill  for 
Scotland,  ib.;  his  account  of  the 
Reform  crisis,   266 ;    his  political 
predictions,  ib. ;  raised  to  the  Bench, 
267 ;  his  dislike  of  Brougham,  ib. ; 
friendship   with   Scott,   269;    his 
estimate  of  ]Macaulay,  ib. ;  sketches 
of  contemporaries,    ib.    271 ;    his 
Evangelical     Scotch   sympathies, 
273 ;  contest  as  to  Church  patron- 
age, ib, ;  his  account  of  the  seces- 
sion from  the  Scotch  Church,  279 
Cockburn  (Sir  A.,  Chief  Justice,   b. 
1802),  representative  of  England 
at  the  Geneva  arbitration,  cxxxvii. 
265 ;  his  protest  against  the  deci- 
sion, 266 ;  his  masterly  disserta- 
tion, 275 ;  his  dignified  rebuke  of 
American    invectives,     276 ;     his 
vindication  of  Earl  Russell,  ib. 
!    Codification  of  Law,  its  importance 
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illustrated  by  the  evils  of  judicial 
legislation,  cxviii.  467  ;  Mr.  Austin 
on  the  difficulties  of,  ih. ;  his  ana- 
lysis of  objections,  468  ;  supposed 
failure  of,  abroad,  469  note  ;  pre- 
liminary conditions  of  success, 
470 

Codification  ofLaw,cxxvi.347;  Codes 
of  Roman  Law  under  Constantine, 
350 ;  the  Code  of  Theodosius,  351 ; 
Code  and  Pandects  of  Justioian,353, 
354;  the  Basilica  of  Leo,  ib.  ;  Edict 
of  Theodoric,  355  ;  the  Bremarium 
of  Alavic,  ib.  ;  the  Lex  Bomuna 
Visigothortmi,  ib. ;  the  rapiuni 
Besponsa,  ib.  ;  Teutonic  codes, 
356 ;  collections  of  local  customs, 
etc.  in  foreign  countries,  357, 
358 ;  improvements  inherited  from 
the  Romans,  ib. ;  further  require- 
ments, ib. ;  movement  began  in 
Italy  in  the  last  century,  359 ; 
the  '  Code  Fr(5deric,'  ib. ;  codes  in 
France,  360,  361 ;  codes  in  Ger- 
many, etc.,  ib.  (see  Germany,  etc.); 
in  the  British  Colonies,  363  ;  tardy 
reforms  in  England,  365  (see 
Statute  Law)  ;  need  of  a  Code, 
368 ;  a  Code  distinguished  from  a 
Digest,  ib.  ;  supposed  flexibility  of 
j  udge-made  law,  369  ;  fallacious 
objections  to  codification,  ib.;  its 
value  in  popularising  the  know- 
ledge of  law,  370  ;  it  would  facili- 
tate legislation,  371 ;  required 
union  of  common  and  statute  law 
in  an  English  code,  372;  conditions 
of  a  statute-code,  ib.  ;  a  Digest  de- 
fined, 374  ;  preliminaries  of  codifi- 
cation of  statute  law,  ih. ;  addi- 
tional need  of  revision,  375 ;  note 
on  above  article,  respecting  Mr. 
Colebrooke's compilation  of  Hindoo 
Law,  585 

Cod-liver  oil,  its  value  in  consump- 
tive cases,  cxxxvi.  242 

Coecilian  (Bishop  of  Carthage,  4th 
century),  his  trial,  cxi.  439, 
440 


Coena  Domini,  Papal  Bull,  rival  esti- 
mates  of,  cxxx,  330 

CoflTee,  tradition  of  its  first  introduc- 
tion into  India,  cxix.  109 

Coggia's  Comet,  cxl.  409 

Coinage,  heresies  concerning  depre- 
ciation of,  cxv.  40,     See   Currency 

International,    cxxiv.    383 ; 

circulating  medium  deianged  by 
a  double  standard,  384  note; 
position  of  silver  in  the  coinage, 
385  ;  disturbance  produced  by  ex- 
cess of  gold,  380 ;  depreciation  of 
monetary  units  in  America,  ib.  ; 
British  systexn  recommended  in 
France,  ib. ;  foreign  reductions  in 
standard  of  small  coin,  387;  Ita- 
lian principle  adopted  by  France, 
ib. ;  Paris  Conference  of  1865,  pro- 
posed by  Belgium,  ib. ;  principles 
established  by  the  Convention, 
388,  389  ;  their  design  of  a  mone- 
tary union,  ib. ;  composition  of 
lower  coinage  abroad,  390  ;  system 
of  the  Convention  adopted  by  the 
Pope,  ib. ;  scheme  of  a  more  ex- 
tended union,  391 ;  the  decimal 
scale  a  step  to  uniformity,  ib. ;  im- 
portant results  of  the  Convention, 
ib. ;  Australian  sovereigns  legalised 
in  England,  392  ;  need  of  a  com- 
mon form,  ib, ;  isolation  of  British 
method,  ib. ;  proposed  assimilation 
with  the  French  system  of  nume- 
ration, 393 ;  gold  pieces  of  two 
florins  suggested,  394;  the  five- 
franc  piece  in  France,  ib.  395 ; 
waut  of  gold  medium  in  Germany, 
ih. ;  objections  to  change  of  Eng- 
lish sovereign,  396 ;  precedents 
for  re-adjustment  of  Mint  exchange, 
ib.  397 ;  importance  of  a  complete 
decimal  system,  398 

Coins,  earliest  appearance  of,  cxxxii. 

477 
Coke  (Sir  Edward,  1549-1634),  his 

condemnation  of  judicial  torture, 

cxiii.  336 

on   the   illegality   of  forced 
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loans,    cxx.    21;    denounces    the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  26 
Ooke   (Sir  Edward),  his   course   of 

legal  study,  cxxxiv.  490 
Colbert  (John  Baptist,  1619-1683), 
his  supervision  of  roads  in  France, 
cxix.  357 
his  foundation  of  lace-manu- 
facture at  Alenfon,  cxxxv.  61 
Colby    (Colonel),  his   invention   of 
compensation   bars  for  triangula- 
tion,  cxviii.  385  ;  his  organisation 
of  the  Survey  Department,  388; 
his  survey  of  Ireland,  389 
Colchester  (Lord).  See  Abbot,Charles 
Cold  Harbour    (U.S.),    Confederate 
victory  at  (1864),  cxxi.  283 

, —  irregular  tactics  of  Grant  at 

the  battle,  cxxix.  260 
Cold  Harbour    (now  Cole  Harbour 
Lane),ancient  liberty  of,  in  London, 
cxxxi.  170 
Coldstream   Guards,  origin  of,   cxl. 

477 
Colenso  (Dr.,  Bishop  of  Natal),  his 
suit  before  the  Privy  Council  one 
of  pure  discipline,  cxxi.  178 
Coleridge  (Henry  Thomas,  1765- 
1837),  his  compilation  of  Hindoo 
Law,  cxxvi.  685 ;  note  to  article 
on  '  Codification ' 

essays  of,  with  memoir  by  his 

son,  cxxxvi.  461 ;  his  foreign  re- 
putation, ib.;  true  foundation  of 
his  fame,  462;  his  services  to 
Sanskrit  scholarship,  463  ;  his  first 
connexion  with  the  East  India 
Company,  464;  arrival  in  India, 
465 ;  Revenue  appointment  at  Tir- 
hut,  ib. ;  his  Oriental  studies,  ib.  ; 
essay  on  'Indian  Weights  and  Mea- 
sures,' 466;  transferred  to  Purneah, 
468  ;  letters  on  Indian  antiquities, 
469 ;  papers  to  the  '  Asiatic  Socie- 
ty,' ib. ;  opposition  to  tlie  new 
charter,  470;  removed  to  the  ju- 
dicial branch,  471 ;  his  digest  of 
Hindoo  laws,  ib.  ;  his  theory  of 
caste,  472-475;  diplomatic  missi.in 


to   Nagpur,   ib. ;  appointments  at 
Calcutta,  476 ;  his  study  of  com- 
parative  philology,    ib.;    his   un- 
finished Sanskrit    Grammar,    ib. ; 
miscellaneous  works,  478;  Presi- 
dent of  the  Court  of  Appeal  and 
of  the  '  Asiatic  Society,'  ib. ;  re- 
searches on  the  "Vedas,  479 ;  long 
career  in  India,  480 ;  services  to 
Indian  jurisprudence,    481 ;    pro- 
moted to  the  Council,  482  ;  Presi- 
dent of  the  Astronomical  Society, 
ib. ;  his  '  Algebra '  from  the  Sans- 
krit,  ib.  ;    collection    of    Sanskrit 
MSS.,    483;    founds    the    Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  ib.  ;  treatises   on 
Hindoo    philosophy,     484;    later 
sufferings  and   death,   485 ;  f anile 
princeps  of  Sanskrit  scholars,  ib. ; 
compared  with  Sir  W.  Jones,  486; 
his  appreciation  of  his  rival,  487 
Coleridge  (Hartley,  1797-1849),  his 
character  and    poetical    remains, 
cxxxix.  64 
Coleridge  (Henry  Nelson,  d.  1843), 
his  career,  cxxxix.  51 ;  his  mar- 
riage, ib. ;  his  '  Six  Months  in  the 
West  Indies,' i^. ;  his  '  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  the  Greek  Classic 
Poets,'  52;  his  learned  letters  to 
his  wife,  53  (see  Coleridge,  Sard)  ; 
his   editorship    of    his    brother's 
works,  56  ;  death,  ib. 
Coleridge  (Herbert,  d.  1861);  edu- 
cation by  his  mother  Sara,  cxxxix. 
54,  58 ;  his  successful  career  and 
premature  death,  67,  68 
Coleridge    (Samuel    Taylor,    1772- 
1834)  ;  his  Germanising  influence 
on  English  theology,  cxiii.  480 

his  view  of  Jacobinism  in  the 

'  Friend,'  cxviii.  461,  462 

his  intimacy    with    Lamb, 


cxxiv.  264 ;  his  influence  on  con- 
temporary thought,  274 

his  friendship   with  Crabb 


Robinson,  cxxx.  523,  627 ;  Lamb's 
remark  on  his  married  life,  528 
his  Lectures  at  the    Royal 
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Institution,  cxxxv.  342 ;  passage 
in  his  '  Kubla  Khan '  borrowed 
from  Frere,  491. 

Coleridge  (Samuel  Taylor),  birth  of 
his  daughter  Sara,  cxxxix.  47  ;  his 
visit  to  Malta,  ib. ;  later  residences 
in  England,  ih. ;  his  early  love- 
poems,  ib.  48  ;  his  death  described 
hj  his  daughter,  55 

his  phraseology  criticised  by 

Mr.  Hall,  cxl.  157 

(Sara,     1802-1852),    Me- 


moir and  Letters  of,  edited  by  her 
daughter,  cxxxix.  44  ;  the  editor's 
justification,  ib.;  title  of,  to  re- 
membrance, 45 ;  her  parentage, 
ih. ;  birth,  47  ;  early  remini'^cences 
of  her  father,  ib. ;  in  Southey's 
house,  48 ;  her  literary  studies, 
49 ;  translation  of  Dobrizhoffer,  ib. ; 
Sir  Henry  Taylor,  ib. ;  Words- 
vs'orth's  eulogy  of,  60 ;  marriage 
with  her  cousin,  51,  52  ;  her  hus- 
band's learned  letters,  53;  her  pri- 
vate circle,  ih. ;  education  of  her 
son,  54 ;  her  '  Phantasraion,'  ih. ; 
her  father's  death,  55  ;  her  widow- 
hood, 66 ;  personal  sorrows  and 
consolations,  57, 58  ;  edition  of  her 
father's  works,  59 ;  theological 
studies,  ih. ;  inclination  to  psycho- 
logical inquiry,  61 ;  influence  of 
her  father's  writings,  ib. ;  relations 
with  the  Tractarians,  63;  her 
brother's  death,  64;  other  losses, 
65  ;  illness  and  death,  66,  67  ; 
career  of  her  son  Herbert,  ib.  68 
(Sir  John),    his    strictures 


on  Eton,  cxiii.  390 

Coles  (Capt.  Cowper  Phipps,  Pi.N.), 
his  invention  of  the  revolving 
shield  or  cupola,  cxviii.  197 ;  his 
designs  for  the  'Prince  Albert,' 
198 

Coligni  (Gaspard  de,  Admiral  of 
France,  1517-1572),  his  efforts 
against  Spain  and  Rome,  cxxiv. 
91  ;  his  far-sighted  patriotism,  ib. ; 
his  death  described,  94 ;  plots  of 


the  Queen  against  him,  96;  the 
King  consents  to  his  death,  97; 
his  passion  for  toothpicks,  369 

Coligni  (Gaspard  de),  his  discredit- 
able compact  with  Elizabeth ,  cxxx. 
369 ;  refuses  to  subscribe  to  the 
Edict  of  Amboise,  370 

his    reception   in   1556    by 

Charles  V.,  cxxxii.  77 

warnings  to,  of  assassination, 

cxl.  221 

Coliseum  at  Rome,  saying  pre- 
served by  Bede  respecting,  cxviii. 
359 

Collections,  autographs  at  ancient 
Rome,  cxxiv.  354 ;  snuff-boxes 
and  ropes,  360,  361 ;  billets  de 
naissance,  etc.  in  France,  362 ; 
relics  during  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
363,  364 ;  walking-sticks,  ib. ; 
wigs,  ib. ;  toothpicks,  buttons,  and 
waistcoats,  369 ;  gloves,  370 ; 
boots  and  shoes  collected  by  Mr. 
Roach  Smith,  i6.;  historical  letters, 
373-380;  gems  at  ancient  Rome, 
613.      See  Gems 

Collier  (Dr.  Arthur),  Mrs.  Thrale's 
youthful  affection  for,  cxiii.  504 

Collier  (J.  Payne,  b.  1789),  his 
*  Reply  '  to  Mr.  Hamilton's  attack 
on  his  *  Notes  and  Emendations  on 
Shakspeare,'  cxi.  452;  legal  pro- 
ceedings against  'Detector,'  453; 
conclusions  in  Vol.  CHI.  p.  358 
adhered  to,  respecting  the  'Per- 
kin's  folio,'  ih. ;  the  charge  of  for- 
gery against  him,  454 ;  deceptive 
nature  of  evidence  of  'experts,' 
ih. ;  internal  value  of  the  MS.  cor- 
rections defended,  457  ;  their  num- 
ber and  minuteness  an  argument 
in  their  favour,  458  ;  as  also  their 
unexpected  character,  ih. ;  the  Cor- 
rector's changes  not  critical,  but 
theatrical,  460 ;  his  proneness  to 
rhyming  emendations  a  proof  of 
their  early  origin,  461 ;  question 
of  modern  diction,  462 ;  *  test- 
words  '  of  critics  disprowd,  463  ; 
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the  Corrector  has  only  modernised 
up  to  his  age,  464 ;  originality  of 
the  corrections,  ib. ;  possibility  of 
anonjauous  tampering  with  the 
MS.,  466;  Mr.  Collier's  alleged 
forgery  examined,  ih. ;  inspection 
of  his  MS.  at  the  British  Museum, 
467;  Mr.  Maskelyne's  testimony 
as  to  the  ink,  468;  difficulty  of 
judging  from  handwriting,  470; 
differences  therein,  a  proof  of  seve- 
ral hands,  ib.  ;  question  of  the 
pencil-marks,  472 ;  pagination  an 
argument  against  forgery,  473  ;  his 
antecedents  and  demeanour  inva- 
lidate the  charge,  ib. ;  story  of  his 
MS.,  474 ;  existence  of  the  notes 
corroborated  by  Dr.  Wellesley,  ib. ; 
pedigree  of  the  MS.  ib.;  Mr.  Parry 
and  Mr.  Collier,  475 ;  Mr.  Collier's 
clumsy  method  of  publication,  476; 
his  blunders  provoked  suspicion, 
477 ;  his  open  dealings  with  the 
folio,  478 ;  other  suspected  docu- 
ments, 479 ;  his  Ellesmere  folio, 
ib.;  the  'Bridgewater  Papers,'  480 ; 
MS.  letter  of  Alleyne,  481 ;  the 
'  Marston  letter,'  ib. ;  the '  Players' 
petition.'  482,  484 ;  his  '  Inchanted 
Island,'  486 ;  the  charge  of  forgery 
not  established,  ih. ;  mystery  at- 
tached to  the  Con'ected  Folio,  486 

Collier  (J.  Payne),  his  edition  of  the 
Trevelyan  Papers,  cxxxviii.  1 

Colliers,  their  liability  to  casualties, 
cxv.  158.     See  Coal  Mines 

Collins  (Anthony,  1676-1729),  his 
'Discourse  on  Free-thinking,'  at- 
tacked by  Berkeley,  cxxxv.  34 

Collisions,  frequency  of,  at  sea,  cxv. 
159 

Colney-Hatch  Asylum,  isolation  of 
patients  during  meals,  cxxxi.  431; 
inadequate  medical  staff,  434 

Colomb  (Captain  P.),  his  valuable 
remarks  on  naval  tactics,  cxl.  11 ; 
his  revision  of  the  *  Naval  Signal 
Book,'  13 ;  his  '  Essays,'  22,  24 

Colombiere   (Claude    de   la,   Jesuit 


Father),  his  relations  with  Marie 
Alacoque,  cxxxix.  261 ;  his  resi- 
dence in  England,  265  ;  imprison- 
ment, 267 ;  revisits  Paray-le-Mo- 
nial,  268;  the  real  author  of  the 
superstition  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
270 

Colonies  (British),  unfavourable  as 
a  field  of  Church  union,  cxiii.  6 

condition  of  coloured   races 

in,  cxv.  42  sqq. ;  military  defence 
of,  104 ;  Report  of  Committee 
thereon,  105 ;  classification  of,  ib. ; 
distribution  of  military  expendi- 
ture, 107;  withdrawal  of  troops 
from,  109 ;  advantages  of  their 
connexion  with  England  in  time 
of  war,  112  ;  Imperial  obligations, 
113;  effects  of  steam  communica- 
tion, 117;  fortification  of,  depre- 
cated, ib. ;  altered  views  on  sepa- 
ration, 120  ;  treatment  of  abori- 
gines, 121 

should  bear  the  cost  of  British 


troops  stationed  therein,  cxvii.  278 
corruptions  of  English  lan- 


guage in,  cxx.  42,  52  ;  principles 
of  defence  settled  by  Parliament, 
579 

ecclesiastical   appeals  from, 


cxxi.  178,179;  instability  of  home 
relations  with,  181 ;  question  of 
colonial  taxation  reversed,  182 ; 
doctrine  of  'responsible  govern- 
ment,' 193,  194 ;  weakness  of  cen- 
tral governments  adds  to  dangers 
of  separation,  196 

extra-legal  ecclesiastical  pre- 


tensions in,  cxxviii.  274 

removal  of    British    troops 


from,  recommended,  cxxix.  299 
recent  change  of  policy  to- 
wards, cxxxi.  99 ;  the  change 
shared  by  both  parties,  100 ;  pre- 
sent state  of  self-administration, 
101 ;  imperial  obligations  in  the 
ratio  of  poiver,  102 ;  the  case  of 
India,  102 ;  military  posts,  viz. 
Malta,    Gibraltar,   etc.,  ib. ;  mer- 
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cantiie  posts,  viz.  Hong-Kong,  St. 
Helena,  etc.,  ih. ;  the  sugar  islands 
viewed  as  tropical  farms,  103; 
native  corruption  in  Jamaica,  ih. ; 
policy  of  conquest  abandoned,  104; 
Anglo-Saxon  colonies  the  question 
for  discussion,  105;  exempt  from 
contribution  to  Imperial  charges, 
106 ;  former  argument  of  mono- 
poly of  trade,  ih. ;  effects  of  Free 
Trade  and  repeal  of  the  Naviga- 
tion Act,  107 ;  colonial  patronage 
abandoned,  ih. ;  chiefly  valuable 
for  emigration  purposes,  ih. ;  argu- 
ment of  prestige,  108  ;  the  bargain 
unequal,  ih.  ;  anomalous  position 
as  belligerents,  109 ;  temptations 
to  separation  in  time  of  war,  110; 
unselfish  home-policy.  111 ;  their 
loyalty  to  the  Crown,  ib. ;  guaran- 
tees of  colonial  loans  criticised, 
112  note  ;  instance  of  imprudent 
interference  with,  113  (see  Netu 
Zealand) ;  proper  principles  of  re- 
ciprocity, 120 ;  legitimate  claims 
of  England,  121 ;  need  of  treaty- 
regulations,  ib. 
Colonial  Episcopate,  cxviii.  552 ; 
preference  of  the  laity  purely 
rationalistic,  553 ;  religious  prin- 
ciples imported  into  the  discussion, 
555  ;  functional  purposes  of,  viz., 
ordination  and  confirmation,  556 ; 
views  of  Archbishop  Seeker 
thereon,  ib. ;  value  of  bishops 
chiefly  administrative,  557 ;  dis- 
tribution of,  ih. ;  missionary  bishops, 
558 ;  first  episcopal  sees  at  Nova 
Scotia  and  Quebec,  560 ;  tabular 
statement  of,  by  Mr.  Hawkins,  ih. ; 
gradual  relinquishment  of  State 
endowments,  561,  662 ;  grants  of 
two  home  societies,  ib.  ;  solid  ad- 
vantages of  colonial  bishoprics, 
562 ;  excessive  subdivision  of  dio- 
ceses, 563 ;  compared  with  home 
episcopacy,  564,  565  ;  mischief  of 
territorial  titles  in  the  colonies,  ih. 
567 ;  the  evils  illustrated  at  Cape 


Town,  ih. ;  serious  nature  of  An- 
glican pretensions,  569 ;  pitiable 
condition  of  sinecure  bishops,  570; 
temptations  to  neglect  bred  by 
forced  inactivity,  571 ;  iudeter^ 
minate  authority  of,  over  the  sub- 
ordinate clergy,  ib. ;  relations  with 
dissenting  bodies,  67*3 ;  proposed 
mixed  synods  of  clergy  and  laity, 
576 ;  attempts  to  constitute  govern- 
ing bodies  by  mere  voluntary 
agreement,  577 ;  irrational  notions 
of  spiritual  law  in  the  Colonies,  ib. 
678;  the  notions  dispelled  by 
English  lawyers,  ih. ;  appeal  to 
Parliament  for  an  enabling  Act, 
679 ;  the  Bills  of  1852  and  1854, 
ih. ;  fierce  opposition  in  Parliament, 
lb. ;  the  latter  measure  withdrawn, 
580;  the  movement  renewed  in 
colonial  legislatures,  ib, ;  the  Cana- 
dian Act  passed,  ib. ;  policy  in 
South  Australia,  ih.  581 ;  case  of 
Long  V.  Bishop  of  Cape  Town, 
582-585 

Colonisation  Society,  the,  in  America, 
its  scheme  for  deporting  slaves  to 
Africa,  cxix.  205  ;  its  cautious  in- 
troduction in  the  North,  210 ;  its 
plana  resisted  by  the  negroes,  ib. ; 
similar  proposals  of  Lincoln,  223 

Colquhoun  (John),  his  '  Isis  Reve- 
lata,'  cxxxi,  207 ;  his  literary 
character,  208 

Columbia  (British),  its  geographical 
union  with  Canada  anticipated, 
cxii.  331 

its   erection  into   a  colony, 

cxix.  451 ;  limited  means  of  ap- 
proach to,  460  ;  physical  features, 
461 ;  gold-mining  in,  468  ;  pros- 
pects of  the  mining  population, 
471 

Columbus  (Christopher,  1442-1506), 
his  views  on  Eastern  commerce, 
cxv.  13 

Comets,  publications  concerning,  cxl. 
393 ;  the  comet  of  8  July,  1874, 
ib. ;  of  1843,  394  ;  their  perihelion 
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passage,  ih. ;  their  material  and 
ponderable  substance,  ib. ;  their 
size,  .396  ;  Newton's  theory  proved 
by  Plalley,  ib.  ;  the  comet  of 
Halley,  398  ;  of  Encke,  Biela,  etc., 
ib. ;  Arago's  estimate  of  their 
number,  399  ;  their  relations  with 
the  sun,  400  ;  Lexell's  comet,  ib.  ; 
the  bright  nucleus  in  the  head, 
401 5  notion  of  their  being  simply 
beams  of  light,  402 :  polarisation 
of  light  from,  404  ;  telescopic  ob- 
servations of,  ib. ;  formation  of 
the  tail,  405 ;  Donati's  comet, 
407 ;  theory  of  Bessel,  ib. ;  Tyn- 
dall's  experiments,  408 ;  spectro- 
scopic examination,  409 ;  their 
erratic  course,  ib. ;  curves,  410 ; 
*  short  period '  comets,  411 ;  iden- 
tified with  meteoric  streams,  413- 
415 ;  reappearance  of  Biela's  comet 
in  1866,  416 ;  comet  of  1862  iden- 
tified with  August  meteors,  ib. ; 
solidity  of  their  composition  estab- 
lished, 418 

Command,  the  word  defined  by  Mr. 
Austin,  cxiv.  463 

Commercial  Treaty  (French),  argu- 
ments against,  examined,  cxi. 
280 ;  changes  effected  in  French 
commerce  by,  292  ;  its  probable 
stimulation  of  industrial  competi- 
tion, 300;  results  on  interchange 
of  products,  302 ;  on  wine  con- 
sumption, 305;  value  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  proposals,  311 ;  broad 
and  sound  basis  of,  ib. 

results  of,  cxx.  570,  571 

(1860),    originated    in    the 

Crimean  alliance,  cxxix.  281 ; 
recent  agitation  of  French  Protec- 
tionists against,  367  tiote;  Mr. 
Wolowski  on  the  good  results  of, 
ib. 

Commerell  (Captain),  his  operations 
on  the  Gold  Coast,  cxxxviii.  579 

Commissions,  Eoyal,  advantages  of 
non-professional  element  in,  cxviii. 
501 ;  examples  thereof,  502 


Commons^  House  of,  ita  conduct  re- 
garding the  Darien  Expedition, 
cxv.  7 

Lord     Bolingbroke's     esti- 
mate of,  in  his  time,  cxviii.  411 
scene     in,     with     Speaker 


Finch,  cxx.  34 
effect  of    the   first   Reform 


Act  on,  cxxiii.  287 ;  prospects  of 
working  men  in,  289 
its  functions  not  those  of  an 


Assembly  of  Estates,  cxxv.  289- 
295 ;  its  recent  irresolution  on 
the  Reform  question,  580  ;  its  pre- 
sent function  in  the  Constitution, 
581 

dispute  of,  with  the  City  in 


1771,  cxxvi.  31 ;  altered  system  of 
Cabinet  government  in,  between 
the  Stuarts  and  William  IV., 
561 ;  its  working  dependent  on 
the  initiative  of  the  Ci'own,  565 
prejudices  of,  against   *  lite- 


rary members,'  cxxvii.  567,  568 
its  character  not  changed  by 


the  Reform  Act  of  1868,  cxxix. 
288 :  the  most  aristocratical  body 
in  the  world,  290,  291 ;  increased 
power  of,  under  Edwa'"d  III., 
548 

Reports   of  Committees  on 


the  business  of,  cxxxiii.  57;  de- 
liberative and  legislative  functions 
of,  ib.  ;  its  universal  scrutiny  of 
affairs,  58 ;  defective  capacity  for 
legislation,  ib. ;  statistics  of  Actst 
from  1861  to  1870,  59;  Bills 
withdrawn  for  want  of  time,  60 ; 
appalling  amount  of  promised 
legislation,  ib.  ;  facilities  of  private 
Members  for  introducing  Bills,  62 ; 
overtaxing  of  Ministers,  ib. ;  recent 
statistics  of  hours  of  sitting,  ib. ; 
first  Reformed  House,  63 ;  ten- 
dency to  *  talk,'  ib. ;  classes  of 
talkers,  64 ;  four  anonymous  gos- 
sipers  extracted  from  '  Hansard,' 
65;  need  of  restraint,  66;  daily 
routine   of  work,    67 ; 
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sittings,*  i6.;  Mr.  Disraeli's  changes 
therein,    th.  ;   Ministers  and  inde- 
pendent   Members,     08 ;     unsys- 
tematic division  of  time,  ib.   09 ; 
*  massacre  of  the  innocents,'  70  ; 
Government  Bills  withdraw^n,  71 ; 
want   of  method   in   proceedings, 
ih. ;  the  Committees  of  1837  and 
1848,    ih.;    intermingling   of    de- 
bates, 73  ;  question  of  the  cloture, 
ib. ;  and  limitation  of  speeches  by 
rule,  74 ;  practice  in  America,  75  ; 
double  discussion  on  second  read- 
ings  of  Bills,    76;    privileges   of 
private   Members,   77 ;   the  Com- 
mittee of  1854,  ib. ;  of  1861,  78 ; 
frivolous   amendments   on  motion 
for  Supply,  79  ;  waste  of  Fridays, 
ib. ;  barren   inquiry  in  1861,  80 ; 
the     cloture     recommended,     ib. ; 
question  of  curtailing  number  of 
Bills,  83 ;    '  Public   Bill   Revision 
Committee  '  proposed,  84  ;  sittings 
of  Committee  of  the  whole  House, 
ih. ;    Sir  J.   Pakington's   proposal 
thereon,  ib. ;  powers  of  Select  Com- 
mittees might   be   enlarged,    85 ; 
obstructive   motions  for   adjourn- 
ment,  86;    presentation    of    peti- 
tions, ih. ;  preliminary  delays,  87 ; 
questions  of  enforced  divisions  on 
"Wednesdays,  ib. ;  and  of  reviving 
Bills  the  next  session  in  statu  quo, 
88  ;  need  of  remedies,  89 

Commons,  House  of,  rules  of,  adopt- 
ed by  France  and  America,  csxxiv. 
588;  the  'previous  question,' 
689  note ;  unrestrained  latitude  of 
debate,  591 ;  motions  before  Supply, 
th. ;  proposed  Grand  Committees, 
692  ;  remedy  for  '  talking  bills  out,' 
594 ;  evening  sittings  might  be 
divided,  595;  Private  Bill  legisla- 
tion should  be  abolished,  596. 

• obstructive   power   of,   over 

Government,  cxxxv.  87  (see  Par- 
liamentary Government)  ;  former 
talking-out  of  questions  after  peti- 
tions, 517 ;  value   of  recent  rule 


thereon,   ih.  ;    former    advantages 
of  close  boroughs,  532 
Commune  of  1871,  the.     See  Paris 

Commune 
Communistic   sentiment,  growth  of, 

cxv.  194 
Comparative  Theology.  See  Theology, 

Comparative 
Competition,  its  effects  on  price,  cxxx. 

394 
Competitive  Examinations,  defects  of, 
applied    to    legal    studies,    cxxx. 
554 

opening  of  the  Indian  Civil 

Service  to,  cxxxix.  330 ;  sinister 
predictions,  331 ;  objections  to, 
overruled,  ih,  333  ;  failure  of,  in 
the  Indian  Civil  Service,  334 ; 
alleged  exclusion  of  competent 
officials,  ih. ;  evils  of  the  *  cram- 
ming' system,  343  (see  Indian 
Civil  Sei-vice) ;  wide  field  of  sub- 
jects, 345 ;  opposed  to  university 
system  of  education,  347 ;  success 
of  crammers  explained,  348  ;  hard- 
ships of  defeated  candidates,  ih.  ; 
remedies  proposed,  349 ;  restric- 
tion and  classification  of  subjects, 
ib.  ;  question  of  natural  science, 
350 ;  limit  of  age  should  be  raised, 
ih. ;  the  system  at  Woolwich,  351 ; 
the  cramming  system,  ih.  355 ; 
the  principle  of  competition  abused, 
356 ;  evils  thereof,  in  filling  up 
the  higher  departments,  357  ;  im- 
portance of  previous  nominations, 
358 
Comprehension     Act    (1689),     cxl. 

441 
Comte  (M.  Augnste,  1798-1857), 
his  *  Cours  de  Philosophie  Posi- 
tive,' cxxvii.  303 ;  his  tedious 
course  of  argument,  306  ;  his  pre- 
tentiousness and  dogmatism,  307  ; 
his  earl)^  life,  ib. ;  associated  with 
Saint-Simon,  309 ;  their  quarrel, 
310 ;  his  early  essays  in  the  ',Pro- 
ducteur,'  ih. ;  his  unhappy'  mar- 
riage, 311 ;  his  insanity,  312 ;  he 
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attempts  suicide,  ib. ;  his  recovery, 
313 ;  his  marriage  solemnised  iu 
the  asylum,  ih. ;  his  rule  of  study, 
314 ;  rapidity  of  his  composition, 
815  ;  his  separation  from  his  wife, 
ih.  \  dismissed  from  the  Ecole 
Polytechnique,  ib. ;  supported  by 
English  friends,  316  ;  his  passion 
for  Madame  Clotilde  de  Vaux, 
31 7 ;  origin  of  his  religious  specu- 
lations, ib. ;  his  -works  on  the  re- 
ligion of  humanity,  318;  his 
closing  years  and  death,  319  ;  in- 
,tellectual  and  religious  positivism, 
320 ;  M.  Littr6's  charge  of  incon- 
sistency, ib.  ;  basis  of  science  com- 
mon to  both  systems,  321;  his  law 
of  evolution,  322 ;  his  positive 
method,  ib. ;  anticipated  by  Hume 
therein,  323 ;  his  attack  on  scien- 
tific hypotheses,  324:  on  pheno- 
mena and  their  laws,  325  ;  he  ex- 
pands the  inductive  method,  ib. ; 
his  classification  of  scienxjes,  326 ; 
on  psychology  as  a  science,  329 ; 
his  Sociology,  330;  on  the  rela- 
tions of  history  and  society,  333  ; 
his  hi  des  trois  etats,  334  ;  his  false 
distinction  between  Order  and 
Will  iu  nature,  336 ;  negative  es- 
sence of  Positive  Philosophy,  337, 
338  ;  its  conflict  with  Theism,  ib  ; 
its  exaltation  of  science  to  a  philo- 
sophy, ib. ;  his  attempt  to  divest 
science  of  metaphysics,  341 ;  and 
of  theology,  343  ;  denies  the  spirit- 
ual nature  of  man,  348  ;  his  po- 
sitivism must  be  treated  as  ai 
whole,  349;  his  conception  of 
Humanity  as  a  religion,  ib.  ;  posi- 
tivist  idea  of  G  od,  350 ;  idealisa- 
tion of  woman,  ib.  ;  his  seven 
sacraments  of  domestic  worship  of 
humanity,  351  ;  public  worship 
of  humanity,  353 ;  his  calendar, 
354 ;  wild  impiety  of  his  Religion 
of  humanity,  ib.  357 

his  theory  of  the  stages  of 


religion,  cxxxix.  437  note 


'  Compurgation,'  the  form  of  ti'ial 
described,  cxl.  253 

'  Comuuidades,'  revolt  of,  under 
Charles  V.,  cxxxi.  362 

'  Comus,'  Milton's  masque  of,  cxi. 
338 ;  first  publication  and  acting 
of,  ib. 

Comyn,  Scottish  family  of,  cxxvi. 
265,  266 

Conches  (M.  Feuillet  de),  his  Letters 
relating  to  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie 
Antoinette,  cxxiii.  423  ;  their 
authenticity  impeached  by  M.  von 
Sybel,  424 ;  his  qualifications  as 
editor,  437 ;  his  materials,  438 ; 
his  critical  sagacity,  ih. ;  his  ser- 
vices to  the  secret  history  of  the 
Revolution,  448  ;  letters  of  Ma- 
dame Elizabeth,  450 

his  '  Causeries  d'un  Curieux  : 

Vari6t^s  d'Histoire  et  d'Art,'cxxiv. 
341  ;  his  title  untranslatable,  ib.  ; 
interest  of  his  work,  342 ;  his 
masterly  preface,  ib. ;  anecdotes  of 
authors,  343,  344 ;  on  the  preda- 
tory habits  of  collectors,  345  ;  his 
charge  against  Lord  Brougham,  ib.\ 
on  original  autographs,  346 ;  his 
criticism  of  the  forged  letter  as- 
cribed to  Lentulus,  348  ;  on  Pom- 
pey's  statue  at  Rome,  352 ;  on  the 
writing  paper  of  the  Romans,  354  ; 
on  veneration  p.iid  to  writing  by 
the  Chinese,  358,  360;  on  the 
Chinese  style  of  painting,  ib. ;  on 
varieties  of  collections,  ib.  ;  his 
mistake  as  to  the  Order  of  the 
Garter,  366 ;  his  '  Femmes 
Blondes,' 367  woie;  his  specimens 
of  historical  gloves,  370 ;  auto- 
graphs his  master-passion,  372 ; 
his  collection  of  letters,  373-376 ; 
on  the  personal  qualities  of  authors, 
379 ;  his  clever  ending,  382 

Concordats,  cxvi.  285 

Condamine  (M.  de  la),  his  attempt 
to  transport  the  chinchona  plant  to 
Europe,  cxviii.  509;  his  main 
object,  512 
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Ill 


Condi?,  House  of,  pedigree  of,  traced 
to  Robert  the  Strong,  cxxx.  3-'i7; 
James,  Count  de  la  Marche,  ih.  j 
John  II.  358 

(Louis  de  Bourbon,   Prince 

de,  1530-1569);  founder  of  the 
House  of  Cond^,  cxxx.  369;  his 
parentage  and  early  life,  ib, ;  mar- 
riage, 360 ;  military  service,  ib. ; 
his  conduct  at  the  battle  of  St. 
Quentin,  361 ;  alienation  from  the 
French  Court,  ib. ;  conspiracy  of 
Amboise,  362;  condemned  to 
death  at  Orleans,  363 ;  his  libera- 
tion, 364  ;  leader  of  the  Huguenots, 
366 ;  unfitted  for  his  post,  368 ; 
campaign  with  Coligny,  369 ;  the 
Edict  of  Amboise  and  Isabella  de 
Limeuil,  370 ;  his  dissipation,  372 ; 
intrigues  of  Catherine  and  the 
Guises,  ih. ;  quarrels  with  the 
Court,  373 ;  battle  of  St.  Denis, 
ib. ;  the  Due  D'Aumale  on  his 
strategic  talents,  374  j  his  death, 
376;  character,  377 

(Henry  I.  of  Bourbon,  2nd 


Prince  de,  d.  1588),  his  education, 
cxxx.  377 ;  early  relations  with 
the  Court,  378 ;  leads  the  extreme 
Reformers,  ^b.  ;  relations  with 
Henry  of  Navarre,  380 ;  wounded 
at  Coutras,  382  ;  his  death,  383  ; 
his  character  by  the  Due  d' Aumale, 
ib.  ;  captivity  of  his  widow  and 
son,  ib. 


• —  (Henry  II.  of  Bourbon,  3rd 

Prince  de,  1588-1646),  his  cap- 
tivity in  youth,  cxxx.  383;  ac- 
knowledged by  Henry  IV.,  384  ; 
brought  up  as  a  Catholic,  ib. ;  his 
ungraceful  appearance,  385 ;  cha- 
racter of  his  wife,  385  ;  his  quarrel 
with  Henry  IV.,  386 

Confederates,  the,  gloomy  prospects 
of,  in  1864,  cxxi.  259.  See 
American  War  of  Secession 

'  Confession  of  Faith,'  the,  flexible 
language  of,  at  the  Reformation  in 
Scotland,  cxiv.  407 


Confetti,  origin  of  the  practice  at  the 
Carnival,  cxxxii.  305 

Confucius,  his  works  translated  by 
Dr.  Legge,  cxxix.  303  ;  state  of 
China  when  he  was  born,  306; 
legends  of  his  childhood,  307 ;  his 
marriage,  ib.  ;  takes  pupils,  308  ;  he 
removes  from  Loo  to  Ts'e,  309 ;_ 
chief  magistrate  of  Chung-Too, 
310;  his  attention  to  social  re- 
forms and  to  court  etiquette,  ib. ; 
compared  with  Pythagoras,  131 ; 
his  exile,  ib.;  his  revision  of  the 
ancient  Books,  312  ;  his  death  and 
burial-place,  313  ;  devotion  of  his 
pupils,  314 ;  his  appearance  and 
habits,  315  ;  his  recorded  conver- 
sations, 316  ;  his  high  conceptions 
of  morality,  317 ;  a  restorer,  not 
an  original  teacher,  ib.  318;  his 
system  denounced  by  Dr.  Legge, 
319 ;  his  precepts  on  the  attri- 
butes of  God,  ib.  ;  relations  with 
Laoutsze,  322 ;  his  view  of  filial 
duties,  323 ;  of  death,  326  ;  on  the 
Supernatural,  328 ;  a  typical  Chi- 
nese, 330 ;  his  cold  and  colourless 
philosophy,  331 ;  national  benefits 
of  his  system,  332 

Coniferous  trees,  cxx.  345 ;  the 
'  Pinetum  Britannicum '  of  Messrs. 
Lawson,  346  ;  fossilised  remains 
of,  347 ;  the  Scotch  fir  and  spruce, 
348  ;  the  stone  pine,  349 ;  value  of 
the  pinaster  for  plantations,  ib. ; 
origin  of  its  name  'Pouch  fir,' 351 ; 
introduction  of  the  larch,  ib.  ;  the 
larch-disease,  352 ;  the  silver  fir 
brought  from  Germany,  353  ;  the 
American  deciduous  cypress,  ib. ; 
cedar  of  Goa,  354  ;  cedars  of  Le- 
banon, ib. ;  specimen  formerly  in 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  355 ;  the 
gi'ove  on  Mount  Lebanon,  ib. ;  the 
deodar  introduced  for  ship-build- 
ing, 357 ;  its  supposed  specific 
identity  with  the  cedar,  358; 
American  species  of  pines  intro- 
duced, 359  tiote  ;  the  "Weymouth 
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pine,  SCO ;  five  periods  in  the  in- 
troduction of  conifers,  ib. ;  the 
Cenibra,  361 ;  the  P.  Cephalonica 
and  r.  Finsapo,  362;  charges  of 
neglect  against  Sir  Frederick 
Adam,  363  ;  the  Dammara  or  Cou- 
rie  pine  of  New  Zealand,  ib. ;  the 
Norfolk  Island  pine,  ib. ;  peculiari- 
ties of  Australian  Araucarias,  364; 
the  Araucaria  imbricata,  ib.  ;  Him- 
alayan species,  365 ;  beauties  of 
Californian  pines,  366  ;  hook-coned 
pines,  26.  note;  the  Picea  grandis, 
367 ;  the  great  Sugar  pine  of 
Douglas,  ib. ;  the  red  wood  (  Taxo- 
dium  f^empervirens)  and  mammoth- 
tree  {Wellingtoniu  gigantea)^  368, 
370  ;  confusion  of  Mexican  varie- 
ties, 370;  introductions  from 
Japan,  371 ;  five  varieties  brought 
from  China,  372 

Couolly  (Dr.),  Memoir  of,  by  Sir 
James  Clark,  cxxxi.  418  ;  supports 
the  non-restraint  treatment  of  the 
insane,  425  ;  his  feminine  gentle- 
ness of  character,  426  ;  his  success 
at  Hanwell,  428,  430 ;  later  fore- 
bodings, 432 

Consalvi  (Ercole,  Cardinal,  1757- 
1824),  his  negotiation  of  the 
French  Concordat,  cxxviii.  456, 
462  ;  causes  of  his  retirement,  479 

Consciousness,  definition  of  the  term 
by  Mill  and  Sir  W,  Hamilton, 
cxxiv.  121 ;  its  connexion  with 
thought,  122;  and  feeling,  123; 
idealistic  theory  of,  124 ;  mental 
perception  of,  ib.  131 ;  union  of 
objectivity  and  subjectivity  in, 
145 ;  doctrine  of  Professor  Ferrier, 
150 

—— ^  Professor  Ferrier  on  the  phi- 
losophy of,  cxxvi.  79,  84 

Conscription,  vicious  effects  of,  on 
population  and  wealth,  cxxvi.  281 ; 
viewed  as  a  link  between  the 
army  and  the  people,  286 

Conservative  Party,  the,  their  oppo- 
sition to  Post  Office  Reform,  cxx. 


66 ;  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in 
1859,  566 ;  their  hostility  to  Ec- 
clesiastical Reforms,  590;  their 
defeat  on  the  Dano-German  ques- 
tion, 592  ;  their  leaders  not  wed- 
ded by  precedent  to  tradition, 
594 

Conservative  Party,  the,  probable  ac- 
cession of  strength  to,  from  an  ex- 
tended franchise,  cxxiii.  290 

schism  in  1867  on  the  Reform 

question,  cxxv,  586 

their  inconsistency  in  1829, 


1846,  and  1867  compared,  cxxvi. 
541 

effect  of  Lord  Derby's  retire- 


ment on,  cxxvii.  560 ;  immorality 
of  their  position  under  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli, 577 

their    attempts  to   identify 


Liberalism  with  Radicalism,  cxxix. 
290 
distinguished  from  the   old 


Tories,  cxxxv.  250 ;  modern  cha- 
racter as  a  party  of  resistance, 
251 ;  their  claims  to  the  Church 
and  landed  interests,  ib,  255 

their  delusive  patronage  of 


the  '  working-man,'  cxxxix.  274  ; 
their  fidelity  to  party,  275 :  child- 
like character  of  their  allegiance, 
288  ;  their  chief  utility  in  opposi- 
tion, ib.     See  Parliament 

Consolidation  Acts  (1861),  neglect 
of  criminal  definitions  in,  cxxi. 
130 

Consols,  importance  of  making  them 
a  field  for  popular  investment, 
cxxxviii.  112,  113 

Constance,  Council  of,  (1414-18),  its 
auvhority  denied  by  Roman  Cath- 
olics, cxxx.  317 

mixed  character  of,   cxxxvi. 

122 ;  its  importance  to  revived 
learning,  ib. 

levy  of,  on  monastic  libraries, 

cxxxvii.  72 

Lake   of,  ancient   dwellings 


discovered  in,  cxvi.  159 
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Constance,  Treaty  of  (1474),  cxix.  571 

Constans  II.  (Emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople, d.  361),  his  visit  to  Rome, 
cxviii.  358  ;  plunders  the  statues 
and  the  Pantheon,  ih. 

Constant  de  Rebecque  (Henri  Ben- 
jamin, 17G7-1830),  advises  Buo- 
naparte to  maintain  the  Chamber 
of  Peers,  cxiv.  494 ;  his  share  in 
the  Additional  Act,  496;  pro- 
moted by  Buonaparte  after  his  re- 
turn from  Elba,  ib.  ;  his  account  of 
Buonaparte,  497 

persecution  of,  by  Buona- 
parte, cxxvi.  332 ;  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  description  of,  486 

Constantine  the  Great  (274-337),  his 
conversion  to  Christianity,  cxi. 
435 ;  his  spiritual  authority,  437  ; 
action  in  Church  matters,  439;  pre- 
sides at  the  Council  of  Nicsea,  447 

■ his  Decree  on  the  observance 

of  the  Sabbath,  cxiv.  554 

• Christian  monoOTam  ascribed 


to  him,  cxx.  228 

his  visit  to  Rome,  cxxxv.  295 

his  library,  cxxxix.  8 


Constantine  IX.  (Palajologus,  Em- 
peror of  Constantinople,  d.  1453), 
his  efforts  at  union  with  the  Latin 
Church,  cxxi.  486;  his  last  wor- 
ship in  St.  Sophia,  487 

Constantine,  Grand  Prince  of  Russia 
(1779-1831),  his  renunciation  of 
the  succession  to  the  Empire, 
cxxxii.  365 

Constantinople,  Turkish  capture  of, 
an  epoch  in  history,  cxix.  532 

■ choice  of,  by  Constantine,  as 

his  capital,  cxxi,  460 ;  the  I\ika 
Sedition  at,  462  ;  censures  of 
Patriarchs  of,  482 ;  Latin  occupa- 
tion, 484 ;  capture  of,  by  Mahomet 
II.,  487.    See  St.  Sophia 

first    Council   at,    in   381, 


cxxvi  97;  theological  disputes 
fashionable,  99 ;  rival  claimants 
to  the  see,  102;  appeal  to  Rome, 
104 ;  origin  of  the  Council  there- 


from, ih.  ;  scene  at  Gregory's 
election,  105  ;  edict  against  the 
Arians,  ib. ;  bishops  present  at  the 
Council,  106 ;  moderation  of  its 
proceedings,  107 ;  sudden  death  of 
the  president,  ib.  ;  strong  discus- 
sion of  the  Antioch  compact,  108, 
109  ;  fresh  bishops  summoned  by 
Theodosius,  ib.  ;  resignation  of 
Gregory,  111 ;  his  successor  Necta- 
rius,  113  ;  subsequent  proceedings 
of  the  Council,  114;  alleged  en- 
largement of  the  Nicene  Creed, 
115;  the  Council  dissolves,  118; 
funeral  ceremony  to  Bishop  Paul, 
ib. ;  lessons  of  the  Council,  119  ; 
meanness  and  frivolity  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, 120 
early  libraries  at,  cxxxix.  8  ; 


modern  researches  therein,  17 

Constantius  II.  (Roman  Emperor  of 
the  West,  d.  361),  his  visit  to 
Rome  described  by  Anamianus 
Marcellinus,  cxviii.  344 

Constitutional  Law.  See  Law,  Con- 
stitutional 

Constitution  (British),  historical 
changes  in,  cxviii.  526;  proof 
against  the  attempts  of  George 
III.,  536 

Constitutions,  Burke's  remark  on, 
cxl.  206 

Consubstantiation,  introduction  of 
the  theory  of,  cxxxvi.  285 

Consular  Marriage  Acts,  hardships 
of,  cxxx.  296 

Consumptive  diseases,  attributable  to 
depravation  of  the  blood,  cxxxvi. 
238 ;  mortality  from,  in  England, 
ib.;  Dr.  William's  discoveries,  239  ; 
question  of  its  contagious  nature, 
240 ;  curative  properties  of  cod- 
liver  oil,  242 

Coutariui  (Caspar,  Cardinal,  1483- 
1542),  his  efforts  to  secure  a 
reconciliation  with  Lutheran  doc- 
trine, cxix.  255 

Contract,  the  term  'quasi-contract' 
examined  by  Mr.  Austin,  cxviii,  473 
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Convent,  originally  meant  any  as- 
sembly, cxxviii.  69 

Conventual  system,  question  of  obe- 
dience settled  by  the  case  of 
'  Saurin  v.  Star,'  cxxx.  332 

Conversation,  Johnson's  distinction 
of,  from  talk,  cxxiv.  341 ;  Swift's 
rule  of,  381 

Conveyancing,  value  of  public  maps 
in,  cxviii.  401,  402 

Convict  system,  the,  fickleness  of 
legislation  respecting,  cxvii.  242  ; 
its  failure  in  England  due  to  mal- 
administration, 243;  extravagant 
cost  of,  244  ;  moral  evils  of  trans- 
portation, ib. ;  the  '  Humanitarian  ' 
scandal,  246 ;  the  Separate  System 
Act,  247  ;  establishment  of  Park- 
hurst,  ib. ;  the  '  probation  system ' 
in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  248 ;  aban- 
donment of  the  hulks,  ib.  ;  failure 
of  the  'mark  system,'  249;  the 
Penal  Servitude  Act  of  1853,  ib. ; 
its  good  results  in  Ireland,  250  ; 
the  intermediate  prison  system 
there,  251  ;  ticket- of-leave  crimi- 
nals, 257 ;  remission  of  sentences 
forbidden  by  convict  prison  direc- 
tors, ib. ;  report  of  the  Commons' 
Committee  of  1856,  258;  the 
Penal  Servitude  Act  of  1857, 
259 ;  neglect  of  police  surveil- 
lance, 260;  allowances  to  witnesses 
at  prosecutions,  262 ;  want  of 
registration,  ib. ;  intermediate  pri- 
sons required  in  England,  263 ; 
dietary  in  state  prisons  too  low, 
264 ;  mischief  of  shortening  sen- 
tences, 265  ;  flogging  as  a  punish- 
ment, ib. 

Convocation  (English),  not  the  organ 
of  the  Church,  cxiii.  29 ;  censure 
of,  on  *  Essays  and  Reviews,' 
471 

proceedings    of,    after    the 

*  Essays  and  Reviews  '  judgment, 
cxx.  280,  281 ;  freedom  of  speech 
in,  287 

pretensions  of   Archbishop 


Parker,  cxxi,  155 ;  synodical  de- 
claration of,  against  *  Essays  and 
Reviews,'  criticised  by  Dr.  Man- 
ning, 161 ;  Act  of  Plenry  VIII. 
respecting,  ib.  165 

Convocation  (English),  growing 
spirit  of  liberality  in,  cxxxiii.  415 

its    limited    usefulness    in 

Church  legislation,  cxl.  429 ;  pro- 
posed powers  of  amending  the 
Rubrics,  ib  ;  the  proposal  revolu- 
tionary and  retrograde,  ib. ;  early 
spiritual  pretensions,  430 ;  history 
of,  431 ;  taxing  power  of,  abolished, 
ib. ;  present  character  of,  as  Sy- 
nods, 432  ;  early  liability  to  colli- 
sion with  the  Crown,  433  ;  the 
Statute  of  Appeals  under  Henry 
VIII.,  ib. ;  effects  of  the  Reforma- 
tion on,  434 ;  later  interference  of 
Parliament,  435 ;  legislation  under 
Edward  VI.,  436  ;  Elizabeth,  437 ; 
its  ratification  of  legislative  acts 
purely  negative,  438 ;  its  share  in 
the  Book  of  Canons,  439  ;  events 
of  the  Restoration,  440 ;  proceed- 
ings respecting  the  Prayer-book, 
ib. ;  and  the  Comprehension  Bill, 
441 ;  its  subsequent  history,  442  ; 
dormant  period  and  revival  of,  ib.; 
inherent  feebleness  of,  444 ;  not 
national,  but  provincial,  445  ;  an- 
ecdote of  rival  presidents,  ib. ;  ano- 
malous relations  of  Upper  and 
Lower  House  in  Convocation  of 
Canterbury,  445  ;  does  not  repre- 
sent the  Church,  446;  false  posi- 
tion of,  ib.  ;  its  purely  clerical 
sympathies,  447  ;  attempt  to 
change  the  29th  canon,  ib.  ;  pro- 
posals of  reformers  of,  450  ;  has 
originated  nothing,  454 ;  useful 
suggestions  recently  adopted  by, 
455;  revision  of  the  Authorised 
Version  of  the  Bible,  ib.  456; 
proposals  of  Ritual  Commission 
rejected  by,  457;  its  report  on 
Ritualism,  459 

Cook  (Captain  James,  1728-1779), 
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his  observations  of  the  Transit  of 
Venus,  cxxxviii.  149, 158 

Cook  (Dr.),  his  unattractive  history  of 
the  Church  in  Scotland,  cxiv.  394 

Coomassie,  British  advance  on, 
cxxxviii.  584.     See  Gold  Coast 

Co-operation,  the  principle  applied  to 
popular  investments,  cxxxviii.  115 

Co-operative  Societies  in  1864,  cxx. 
407  ;  principle  of  co-operation  de- 
fined, ih. ;  advantages  of,  to  the 
labouring  classes,  413  (see  Roch- 
dale Pioneers) ;  objections  to  ex- 
tending the  principle  to  manufac- 
tures, 415 ;  the  Wholesale  Society, 
ih.  ;  their  stability  during  the 
cotton  famine,  410,417;  opposed 
by  shopkeepers  and  benefit  clubs, 
418  ;  essential  principles  of  man- 
agement, 419 ;  their  value  as  a 
preventive  of  strikes,  4iil ;  co- 
operation in  land,  422  ;  Mr.  Gur- 
don's  experiment,  ib.  423 ;  co- 
operative colony  in  Queensland 
proposed,  423  ;  co-operation  in 
houses,  424 ;  advantages  of  the 
boarding  scheme,  425  ;  co-opera- 
tion in  education,  427 ;  determi- 
nation of  members  to  obtain  the 
suffrage,  428 ;  effects  of,  on  pau- 
perism, 431 ;  distinctive  features 
of  societies  abroad,  432 

Co-operative  system,  the,  success 
of,  at  the  Whit-wood  Collieries, 
cxxxvii.  481 

Cooper's  Hill,  Indian  Civil  Engineer- 
ing College  at,  cxxxix.  333 

Coornhert  (1522-1590),  his  engrav- 
ing of  Heemskerck's  '  Victories,' 
cxxxii.  72 ;  his  life  and  character, 
ib.  73 

Copenhagen,  expedition  to,  cxvi.  49 

Copernicus  (Nicholas,  1473-1643), 
his  treatise  'on  Coining  Money,' 
translated  by  M.  Wolowski,  cxxiii. 
83  ;  its  practical  character,  93;  ad- 
v<-icates  suppression  of  local  mints, 
94;  and  withdrawal  of  bad  money, 
ib. 


Copley,  Sir  John.  See  Lijudlairst, 
Lord 

Copper,  its  conducting  power  for 
electric  purposes,  cxiii.  117 

manufacture  of,  at  Dinant,  in 

the  15th  centurj-,  cxix.  544 

Copper  mines,  depth  of,  in  the  Hartz 
mountains  and  T^toI,  cxx.  484 

Coppermine  River,  its  course  traced 
to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  cxix.  447 

Coptic  alphabet,  the,  cxvi.  103 

Copyright,  the  principle  confused 
with  that  of  patent-right,  cxxi. 
584 

Coquerel  (M.  Athanase,  jun.),  his 
expulsion  by  the  Protestant  Con- 
sistory at  Paris,  cxxi.  55G 

Corals,  reef-building  by,  described, 
cxxx.  162 

Corday  (Ch.nrlotte,  1768-1793),  her 
cbaracter  depreciated  by  M.  Louis 
Blanc,  cxviii.  107  and  note 

Corea,  correspondence  and  works 
respecting,  cxxxvi.  299 ;  scanty 
notice  of,  300;  Chinese  aversion 
to  intercourse  with,  301 ;  origin 
of  the  word,  ib.  note;  relations 
with  the  Ming  dynastj',  ih. :  in- 
troduction of  Christianity,  302 : 
conversion  of  '  Pierre  Li,'  304 ; 
success  of  Jesuit  missionaries,  ib. ; 
mission  of  Paul  Iji  to  Peking,  306 ; 
later  persecutions,  307 ;  geogra- 
phical divisions  of,  ib. ;  ethnolo- 
gical features,  308;  products  and 
natural  resources,  309 ;  simple 
mode  of  life,  310;  costurae,  311  ; 
despotic  form  of  monarchy,  ib.  ; 
military  service  and  religion,  312  ; 
literary  dependence  on  China, 
313 ;  strict  policy  of  isolation, 
ib.;  the  frontier  fair,  314;  Catho- 
lic missionaries  in  the  present 
century,  ib. ;  custom  regarding 
mourning,  316;  native  fears 
of  Russian  aggression,  319 ;  the 
King's  death  in  1864,  320; 
policy  of  Prince  Kung,  ib.  321 ; 
massacre    of     M.    Berneux     and 
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other  missionaries,  322 ;  war 
with  the  French,  324;  the 
American  ship  'General  Sher- 
man '  destroyed,  with  her  crew, 
328;  buccaneering  expedition  of 
the  'China,'  330;  Mr.  Seward's 
despatches,  ih.;  American  mis- 
sion, 331 ;  their  squadron  at- 
tacked, 332 ;  their  victory  at 
Kang-hoa,  333;  the  squadron  re- 
tires, ib. ;  loss  of  European  pres- 
tige in,  334 
Corn,  fluctuations   in  the   value    of, 

cxv.  37 
Corneille  (Pierre    de,    1606-1684), 
anecdote  showing  his  iitful  inspi- 
rations,   cxxiv.    379 ;     St.    Evre- 
mond's  criticism  of,  380 
Cornelius,  blamed  for  mannerism  in 
fresco-painting,  cxxiii.  9  ;  his  Last 
Judgment  at  Munich,  10 ;    gran- 
deur in  his  designs,  ib. ;  his  works 
neglected,  11 ;    his  mode   of  pre- 
paring   cartoons,    13 ;    his    supe- 
riority  at  Munich,   20  and  note; 
his   over-attention    to  patronage, 
32 
Cornhill,  ancient  markets  at,  cxxxi. 

170 
Cornhill   Magazine,  '  Paterfamilias  ' 

in,  on  Eton,  cxiii.  389 
Corn  Laws,  nature   of  the  agitation 

for  repeal  of,  cxxix.  277 
Cornwallis    (Charles,     Marquis    of, 
1738-1805),  his  failure  in  India 
anticipated,  cxii.  36 

Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland; 

his  conciliatory  policy,  cxvi.  149 
his   government  of  Bengal, 


cxxix.  225 

his  suppression  of  the  Irish 


rebellion,  cxxxix.  504 

Correggio  (Antonio  Allegri  da,  1496- 
1534),  his  employment  of  fresco, 
cxxiii.  18,  19 

Corsica,  Paoli's  insurrection  in, 
cxxxix.  205 ;  proposed  cession  to 
England,  ib. ;  Lady  Minto's  de- 
scription of,   ih. ;  Sir  Gilbert  El- 


liot's viceroyalty,  207 ;  abandoned 
by  the  British,  209 
Corundum.     See  Precious  Stones 
Corvee,  system   of,  in  France,  cxix. 

358 ;  abolished  by  Turgot,  359 
Corvinus  (Matthew,  King  of  Hun- 
gary,    1443-1490),    his     library, 
cxxxix.  16 
Cossai  (5th  century),  remote  ances- 
tor  of    Mahomet,   cxxiv.    8 ;    his 
possession  of  the  Caaba,  9 
Costa  (Sir  Michael),   his  relations 

with  Berlioz,  cxxxiii.  55 
*  Cote,'  sporting-term    in   '  Hamlet ' 

explained,  cxxxvi.  344 
Cottenham      (Charles     Christopher 
Pepys,    Baron,    Lord  Chancellor, 
1781-1851),    his  appointment    to 
the  Great  Seal,  cxxix.  60 
Cotton,  sources  of  supply,  cxv.  479; 
want    of   skilled   labour  in  culti- 
vation, 483 ;  prospects  of  increased 
export  from  India,  484;    irregu- 
larity of  home  demand  for  Indian 
cotton  485.     See  India 
Sea  Island    cotton   in  Aus- 
tralia  and   America,  cxviii.    338, 
339  ;  Peruvian,  521,  522 

manufacture  of,  at  Dundee, 


cxx.  337 

immense  fall  in  price  of,  in 


1867,   cxxvii.   273 ;    reduction   in 
quantity  imported,  274 

goods  at  the  Paris  Exhibi- 


tion, cxxix.  385,  388 

famine  in  England,  the,    not 


wholly  caused  by  the  American 
w^ar,  cxvii.  279 ;  surplus  hands 
should  be  transferred  to  other 
trades,  282 ;  temporary  poor-rate 
proposed,  283;  private  liberality 
insufficient,  285;  evils  of  a  national 
vote,  ib. 
conduct   of  Parliament   re- 


specting, cxx.  585,  586 

Cotton  (Sir  Arthur),  his  services  in 
Indian  irrigation,  cxix.  126;  his 
strictures  on  the  Ganges  Canal,  132 

Countv    Courts'    Amendment     Bill 
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(1864),  'opposition    to,  exx.    408, 
409 

Courland,  Duchy  of,  election  of  Mau- 
rice of  Saxony,  cxx.  518 ;  appoint- 
ment of  the  Due  de  Biren,  525 

Court  (Antoiue,  1696-17G0j,  bis  ser- 
vices to  the  Huguenot  cause  in 
France,  cxxxviii.  203;  his  birth  and 
childhood,  207  ;  his  consecration, 
209;  his  energy  and  integrity,  212  ; 
his  want  of  personal  gifts,  218 ; 
assisted  by  Corteis,  ib. ;  his  mar- 
riage, 215;  removal  to  Switzer- 
land, ib.;  vindication  of  Calvinists, 
216  J  his  death,  217;  reaction 
against  imiformity,  217 

Cousin  (Victor,  b.  1792),  his  'Youth 
of  Mazarin,'  cxxiii.  84  ;  value  of 
his  worlt,  ib. ;  his  estimate  of 
Mazarin,  56 

Coutras,  Huguenot  victory  at,  cxxx, 
381,  382 

Couvade,  the,  custom  of,  cxix.  388 
and  ii.de 

Covenanters  (Scottish),  character  of 
their  theology,  cxiv.  414 

declaration  of,  prior  to  in- 
vading England,  cxxxvii.  190 

Coway  Stakes,  cxxiv.  429 

Cowell  (Dr.  John,  1554-1611),  his 
Law  Dictionary  suppressed,  cxxxi v. 
178 

Cowley  (Abraham,  1618-1667),  his 
letter  describing  the  'Start'  of 
Charles  II.  from  Perth,  cxx, 
.331 

his  redundancy  of  wit,  cxl, 

859 

Cowper  (William,  1731-1800),  cold- 
ness of  his  Homeric  translation, 
cxxi.  140;  personal  character  of 
his  sentiment,  822 

his  satires  on  the  parochial 

clergy,  cxxxv.  379 

Cowper  (Mr.  Harris),  his  transla- 
tion of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels, 
cxxviii.  81,  90;  errors  therein,  91 
}iote 

Cox  (Sir  Richard,  d.  17.33),  his  con- 


duct and  character  as  Irish  Chan- 
cellor, cxxxiv.  59,  60 

Cox  (Rev.  G.  W.),  his  works  on 
Mythology,  cxxxii.  330  ;  his  quali- 
fications, ib. ;  testimony  of  Max 
Miiller,  ib. ;  his  '  Aryan  Mytho- 
logy,' 331;  defects  of  iteration,  332 ; 
his  comparative  system,  ib. ;  his 
theory  applied  to  Aryan  myths, 
333;  his  interpretation  of  the 
Vedic  hymns  criticised,  337 ; 
perils  of  immature  speculation, 
341 ;  his  treatment  of  facts,  342  ; 
on  the  origin  of  Greek  mythology 
in  the  Vedic  hymns,  ib. ;  divests 
it  of  its  national  character,  345  ; 
radical  defects  of  bis  method,  350; 
overstrained  treatment  of  etymo- 
logy, 351 ;  his  solar  hypothesis 
criticised,  353,  361  ;  inverts  the 
relations  between  the  moral  and 
the  material,  362 

Crabbe  (George,  1754-1832),  his 
satirical  sketch  of  the  parochial 
clergy,  cxxxv.  377 

Cracow,  Austrian  annexation  of,  in 
1840,  cxxiv.  279  , 

'  Craftsman,'  the,  weekly  paper  esta- 
blished in  1725,  cxviii.  435 

'  Cramming,'  of  itself,  not  a  bad 
thing,  cxxxix.  76 ;  mischiefs  of 
the  present  system,  343.  See  Com- 
petitive Examinations 

Cranborue  (Lord).  See  Salisbury 
Munpiess  of 

'  Crane  v.  Price,'  patent  suit  of, 
cxxi.  602 

Cranmer  (Thomas,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  1489-1556),  his  Bible 
opposed  by  Convocation,  cxl.  436 

Crannoges,  Irish  lake-fortresses  so- 
called,  cxvi.  174;  compared  with 
Swiss  lake-dwellings,  175 

Crants,  the  word  in  Shakspeare, 
cxxx.  96 ;  its  etymology,  96  ;  cus- 
tom connected  therewith,  ih. 

Creasy  (Sir  Edward),  his  account  of 
the  foundation  of  Eton  College; 
cxiii.  398 
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Cre^y,  battle  of  (1"4(>),  cxxix.  54o 
Credit,  system  of,  abuses  of,  among 

small  shopkeepers,  cxx.  410,  412  ; 

the    '  tally-shop  '     system,    413, 

414 
Creech    (Thomas,    1G50-1700) 


us 


translation    of    Lucretius,    cxxii. 
L>53 

Cremation,  coincident  v/ith  the  iron 
age,  cxvi.  166 

Creoles,  negro,  estimate  of  their  in- 
dustry, cxv.  48;  their  charac- 
teristics, 50 ;  their  iuditference  to 
politics,  54 ;  physical  degenera- 
tion, 59 

Cretins,  classified  by  Dr.  Guggen- 
biihl,  cxxii.  40;  improved  treat- 
ment of,  ih. 

Creuzot  (France),  M.  Schneider's 
iron-works  at,  cxxvii.  450,  452 

Crewe  (Sir  Thomas),  chosen  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  cxx.  7  ; 
his  re-election,  11 

Cribwork,  a  Canadian  mode  of  build- 
ing in  deep  water,  cxiii.  81 

Crichton  (James,  '  the  Admirable,' 
1560-L583),  his  expatriation  from 
Scotland,  cxx.  829 

Crime,  juristical  conception  of  the 
term,  cxviii.  477 

Crimea,  want  of  local  information 
respecting,  cxxviii.  403.  See 
Russian  War 

Criminal  class,  life  in  the,  cxxii.  337; 
importance  of  the  study,  ib. ;  three 
divisions  of  criminals,  338  ;  sud- 
den lapses  from  respectability, 
ih.;  Kleptomaniacs  and  other  vic- 
tims of  impulse,  339;  ordinary 
,  convicts,  341 ;  subdivisions  of  the 
latter,  ib. ;  stamp  of  hiibitual 
criminals,  342  ;  evils  of  workhouse 
education  for  children,  344;  the 
trade  of  thieving,  345 ,  girl  pick- 
pockets, 340  ;  personal  vices  of 
parents,  347  ;  influence  of  bad 
literature,  ih.;  master  passion  of 
drink,  348;  dread  of  prison,  350; 
their  sense  of  self-importance,  352; 


their  gviuvances  against  society, 
353  ;  freedom  of  the  honest  envied 
by  them,  ib. ;  prevention  of  here- 
ditary crime,  354 ;  the  Ragged 
School  Union,  355 ;  the  Refor- 
matory School,  ih. ;  the  Acts  of 
1854  and  1857,356;  decrease  of 
juvenile  delinquents,  357;  short 
sentences  dreaded  more  than  penal 
servitude,  358 ;  wrong  system  of 
reformatory  treatment  the  cause, 
359-362 ;  study  of  individual 
character  needed,  ib. ;  hardness  of 
female  convicts,  363 ;  their  com- 
plexity of  character,  364 ;  their 
bad  conduct  in  prison,  ib. ;  difli- 
culties  of  reformation,  865 ;  the 
Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society, 
367 ;  female  refuges  in  Ireland, 
ih.;  the  Carlisle  Memorial  Refuge, 
ib,  368 ;  improved  supervision  of 
licence-holders,  ih. ;  separation  of 
incorrigibles,  869 ;  an  ulterior 
convict-prison  proposed  for  them, 
370 

Criminal  Law.     See  Lmc,  Criminal 

Criminal  population,  number  of,  in 
1861,  cxvii.  243 ;  the  Juvenile 
Offenders  Bill,  248;  their  strict 
supervision  in  Ireland,  251  ;  diffi- 
culty presented  by  the  dregs  of, 
256 ;  ticket-of-leave  criminals, 
257 ;  the  Criminal  Justice  Act, 
265;  flogging  desirable  in  certain 
cases,  ib.     See  Convict  System 

'Crisis,'  the,  Steele's  pamphlet, 
cxviii,  426 ;  answered  by  Swift,  ib. 

Croix  (Marquis  de),his  stud,  cxxxviii. 
452 

Croker  (J.  Wilson,  1780-1857),  his 
account  of  Dr.  Johnson's  conversa- 
tions with  Windham,  cxxiii.  561 
note  ;  on  Windham's  Diar}',  562 

Crommelin  (Louis),  his  weaving- 
loom  improvements  in  Ireland, 
cxxix.  442 

Cromwell  (Thomas,  Earl  of  Essex 
executed  1540),  portraits  of,  cxxv. 
434 
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Cromwell  •  (Oliver,  1.5<)9-1G5S),  the 
originator  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
cxv.  32 

• foreign    precedents    for    his 

harsh  treatment  of  Ireland,  cxxii, 
523  ;  his  mistaken  policy  of  pro- 
scription, 531 

his   intolerance  of  religious 


dissent,  cxxviii.  253  ;  his  scheme 
of  Chm'ch  government,  266 
his    desire     for     burial     in 


Westminster  Abbey,  cxxix.  184  j 
his  funeral,  ib. 

his    enlightened    policy    to 


Scotland,  cxxxiv.  127 

his    daring    foreign    policy, 


cxl.  466 ;  his  French  alliance 
against  Spain,  ib. 

Cross,  the,  symbol  of,  ascribed  to 
Constantine,  cxx.  228  ;  stone  sym- 
bols of,  in  Scotland,  318 

aboriginal    sanctity    of    the 

symbol,  cxxxi.  224 ;  remote  anti- 
quity of  varieties  of,  226 ;  alleged 
sign  of  a  promise  at  the  Creation, 
227;  an  archetypical,  not  an 
antitypical  emblem,  228 ;  legend 
of  Vishnu,  229;  varieties  derived 
from  a  common  source,  ib. ;  the 
crux  ansata  or  '  Key  of  the  Nile,' 
230;  the  Kiakra  or  Tschakra  of 
India,  232 ;  early  worship  of,  in 
America,  ib. ;  the  Maltese  cross, 
234 ;  connexion  thereof  with  Sa- 
brean  worship,  235  ;  the  '  battle- 
axe  '  of  Thor,  236 ;  varieties  there- 
of, 237-239  ;  two  hundred  known 
representatives  of,  in  pre-Christian 
times,  ib. ;  anciently  associated 
with  water,  ib. ;  and  trees,  240 ; 
alleged  Druidical  symbol,  241 ; 
the  Hebrew  tree-symbol,  242 ; 
ancient  '  cones,'  ib. ;  Nineveh  re- 
mains, 244 ;  architectural  use  of, 
246 ;  pyramidal  crosses  in  Egypt, 
248 ;  in  India,  249 ;  Mausoleum  of 
Lars  Porsenna,  250  ;  universality 
of  the  symbol,  251 ;  the  '  cross- 
cake  '  of  the  Egyptians,  ib. ;  emi- 


nences in  sacred  gnrdena,  252; 
stone-crosses  recently  found  lu 
India,  253 ;  testimony  of  Budd- 
hists and  Brahmins,  255;  a  symbol 
of  Paradise,  ib. ;  Hebrew  origin  of 
the  tradition,  ib. 

Cross  (Right-Hon.  Pt.  A.,  b.  1823), 
his  vacillating  conduct  in  1874  as 
Home  Secretary,  cxl.  554 

(Mr.),  his  collections  of  chin- 

chona  plants  in  Peru,  cxviii.  515, 
516 

Crosse  (Mr.),  his  electrical  spiders, 
cxxv.  390 

Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  (Messrs.), 
their  '  New  History  of  Painting  in 
Italy,'  cxxii,  74 

their  '  History  of  Painting  in 

Italy,'  continued,  cxxxv.  122  ; 
sterling  merit  of  their  works,  ib.  ; 
crude  and  crotchety  vocabulary, 
123  ;  division  of  authorship,  124 ; 
note  from  Mr.  Crowe  on  his  share 
of  authorship,  584 

Crown,  the,  limits  to  its  prerogative 
of  dissolving  Parliament,  cxv.  236 ; 
its  succession  uncertain  under  the 
Plantagenets,  295 

irresponsibility  of,  recognised 

as  early  as  Henry  VL,  cxx.  23; 
ecclesiastical  supremacy  of,  de- 
fined, 286 

its  prerogative  of  mercy  in 

criminal  cases,  cxxi.  119-122 ;  its 
supremacy  over  the  Church,  153  ; 
statute  authority  for  its  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction,  166 ;  delegation 
of  powers  to  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee, 170  (see  Privy  Council) ; 
its  jurisdiction  in  Colonial  appeals, 
178 ;  nature  of  royal  supremacy 
re-stated,  179 

jurisdiction     of,     over     the 

Churcli  of  England,  cxxviii.  261 

intervention   of,    in   clerical 


matters,  cxl.  432.    See  Convocation 
Crucifixion,    the,   controversy  as  to 
the  date  of,  cxxxviii.  53;  evidenC/e 
of  the  Talmud,  ib. 
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Crusaders,  the,  Churcli  of,  at  Jeru- 
salem, cxii.  449 

Crusades,  the.  Sir  F.  Palgrave's 
strictiu*es  on,  criticised,  cxxi.  40, 
41 

Crystalline  rocks,  classification  of, 
cxxxi.  51.     See  Geology 

Ctesias  (Greek  historian),  his  attack 
on  Herodotus,  cxi.  36;  his  criti- 
cisms refuted,  37 ;  his  Assyrian 
chronology  rejected,  57 

materials    for  his   Assyrian 

history,  cxxv.  121 ;  attacked  by 
Mr.  Eawlinson,  ib. ;  his  abuse  of 
Herodotus,  152 

Cuba,  President  Buchanan's  projects 

of  annexation,  cxii.  552  and  564 ; 

Walker's     filibustering     projects, 

505 
traditional  dread  of,  among 

negroes  in  America,  cxix.  220 

recent      insurrection      in, 


cxxxviii.  305  ;  works  thereon,  ib.  ; 
romantic  interest  of  the  island,  ib.; 
British  capture  of  the  capital,  396 ; 
its  troublous  history,  ib. ;  risings 
in  1812,  307 ;  first  enmity  with 
the  Spaniards,  ib. ;  the  '  Conspiracy 
of  the  Soles,'  ib. ;  of  the  '  Black 
Eagle,'  398  ;  rising  in  1834  sup- 
pressed by  Tacon,  ib. ;  attempted 
insurrection  in  1844,  ib. ;  Gabriel 
de  Valdez,  ib. ;  story  of  Lopez,  ib. ; 
various  motives  of  outbreaks,  390  ; 
present  relations  with  Spain,  ib. ; 
past  misgovernment,  400  ;  its  op- 
pressed state  testified  by  visitors, 
ib.  :  enormous  wealth  of,  401 ; 
exports  and  imports,  402;  vexa- 
tious customs'  regulations,  403; 
population,  ih. ;  free  labour  op- 
posed by  Spain,  ib. ;  native  desire 
to  abolish  slave-trade,  404;  En- 
glish policy  towards  Spain,  405  ; 
abolitionist  Association  at  flavan- 
nah,  406;  question  of  its  annexa- 
tion to  America,  407 ;  petition  to 
Spain  in  1854  for  political  freedom, 
ib.)  Junta  of  inquiry  thereon,  ib 


408 :  disappointment  of  the  Cuban 
delegates,  409  ;  schemes  of  revolt, 
ib. ;  district  visitation  of  emissary 
in  1868  to  gauge  public  opinion, 
ib. ;  effects  of  the  Spanish  Revo- 
lution, 410 ;  standard  of  revolt 
raised  by  Cespedes,  ib. ;  his  Declar- 
ation of  Independence,  411;  suc- 
cess of  the  insurgents,  412 ; 
enrolment  of  volunteers,  413 ;  ar- 
rival of  General  Dulce,  ib.  ;  his 
terms  to  the  insurgents,  ib. ;  tem- 
porary freedom  of  the  press,  414 ; 
Society  of  Los  Laborantes  at 
Havannah,  ib. :  massacres  by  volun- 
teers, 415,  416 ;  question  of  the 
Government's  responsibility,  417: 
proclamations  of  the  Court  of 
Valmaseda,  ib.  ;  negotiations  with 
Cespedes,  418 ;  Republican  Con- 
stitution of  1869,  419;  overtures 
to  America,  ib, ;  indirect  sources 
of  news  respecting  the  insurrec- 
tion, 420 ;  honourable  conduct  of 
Aoierica,  421 ;  her  good  offices 
declined,  ih. ;  Law  of  1870  respect- 
ing slavery.  422  ;  want  of  trust- 
worthy information,  423  ;  possible 
future  of  the  colony,  424 

CueiUotfe,  the,  cxix.  550 

Cullen  (Cardinal),  his  unconscious 
testimony  against  the  Vatican 
Council,  cxxxiv.  140 

Cumberland  (AVilliam  Augustus, 
Duke  of,  1721-1705),  his  intrigue 
with  the  Countess  Grosvenor, 
cxxvi.  25 ;  marries  Mrs.  Horton, 
ib. 

Cunard  Company,  Government  con- 
tracts with,  for  conveyance  of 
mail!=,  cxx.  81,  82 

Cuneiform  inscriptions,  recent  inter- 
pretation of,  cxi.  34 ;  antiquity  of, 
in  Asia,  45 ;  difi'erent  readings  of 
Assyrian  records,  66 ;  sameness  of 
style  in,  67 

Max  Miiller's  opinion  of  their 

interpretation,  cxxv.  109  note ; 
conditions  of  their  historical  credi- 
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bility,  112  ;  tbeir  contributions  to 
Assyrian  history,  152  ;  misused  by 

Mr.  Ruwliuson,  ib. 
Cunningham      (Rev.      John),      his 

'  Church  History  of  Scotland,'  cxiv. 

394 ;  his  calmness  and  impartiality, 

395 
Cunningham  (Mr.  Alan),  his  botani- 
cal    exploi-ations     in     Australia, 

cxviii.     305 ;     his     discovery     of 

Queensland,  ih.  306 
Curates,  perpetual,  their  origin,cxvii. 

363 
Curland.     See  Baltic  Provinces 
Curran  (John  Philpot,   1750-1817), 

his  meeting  with  Madame  de  Stael, 

cxxii.  325 
Currants,  their  cultivation  in  Greece, 

cxxii.  550 
Currency,    contraction    of,   in   1819 

denounced  by  Sir  A.  Alison,  cxi. 

126 ;  evils  ascribed  to  the  Currency 

Laws,  127 
evil  tendency  of  debasements 

of,  cxix.  245 

depreciation  of,  in  the  Middle 


Ages,  cxxiii.  86;  supposed  royal 
prerogative,  87  ;  depreciation 
drives  good  money  away,  90 ; 
clerical  fallacies  on  the  tribute- 
money  in  Scripture,  91 ;  remedy 
for  debased  money,  94 

evils  of  a  double  standard, 


cxxiv.  384 ;  advantages  of  the 
Act  of  1816,  388.  See  Coi?ia(/e, 
International 

Curteis  (Rev.  G.  11.),  his  Bampton 
Lectures  on  the  Church  and  Dis- 
sent, cxxxvii.  196 ;  his  liberal 
views,  197 

Curwen    (Archbishop),    his     time- 


serving  conduct  as  Irish    Chan- 
cellor, cxxxiv.  63 

Cusack  (Sir  Thomas),  his  character 
as  Irish  Chancellor,  cxxxiv.  53 

Gushing  (Lieut.),  his  gallant  exploit 
against  the  Confederate  ram 'Albe- 
marle,' cxxiv.  223 

Gushing  (Mr.),  Attorney-General  of 
the  United  States,  cxxxv.  571 ; 
on  the  American  Foreign  Enlists 
ment  Act,  ib. 

Custom,  importance  of,  as  a  clue  to 
language,  cxviii.  453 ;  erroneous 
views  of  its  relations  to  law, 
457 

Customs'  duties,  cost  of  collecting, 
cxi.  248 ;  the  Bonding  Depart- 
ment, 249 ;  attacks  on,  251  ;  their 
cost  compared  with  direct  taxa- 
tion, 257  ;  indirect  burden  caused 
by,  ib. ;  their  liability  to  evasion, 
261 

Cuvier  (George,  Baron,  1769-1832), 
on  the  variations  of  species,  cxi. 
497 

his  inductive  method  of  in- 
quiry, cxvi.  160 

denies  the  theory  of  ancient 


fossil  human  remains,  cxviii.  259  ; 
his  view  of  the  date  of  man,  260 
•  on  the  effects  of  domestica- 


tion on  species,  cxxviii.  443 
his  admiration  of  Audubon's 


ornithology,  cxxxii.  266,  267 

Cyclones,  cxxiv.  78 

Cylinders,  ancient,  cxxiv.  528 ;  cunei- 
form inscriptions  on,  529  ;  archaic 
periods  of,  ib.  532 

Cyrus  (B.C.  599-529),  legends  in 
Herodotus  respecting,  cxi.  41 ;  his 
historical  reality,  ib. 
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Dacoity,  suppression  of,  in  India, 
cxix.  410 

Daguerre  (M.),  ^is  discoveries  in 
pbotograpliy,  cxxxiii.  338 

Dablgren  (Capt.  U.  S.  Navy),  first 
trial  of  bis  lo-incb  gun,  cxxiv. 
216  ;  success  of  bis  gun  against  tbe 
'Atlanta,'  220 

Dalberg  (Karl  Tbeodore,  Due  de, 
1744_1817),  bis  nomination  as  co- 
adjutor to  tbe  Electorate  of  Ma- 
yence,  cxxxvii.  545  ;  transferred  to 
Eatisbon,  552  ;  bis  cbaracter,  ib. 

Dale  (Mr.  T.),  bis  proposed  water- 
supply  from  tbe  Lake  Districts, 
cxxiii.  421 

Dale  (Mr.,  Independent  Minister  of 
Mancbester),  bis  defence  of  modern 
Isonconformists,  cxxxiii.  403 

Dalbousie  (Lord,  1812-1860),  bis 
policy  of  arnexation  misunderstood, 
cxvii.  3  ;  bis  successful  administra- 
tion of  tbe  Punjaub,  7  ;  bis  minute 
on  Oude,  12 ;  bis  vigorous  pro- 
motion of  public  works,  20  ;  on  tbe 
absence  of  private  enterprise  in 
India,  22 ;  bis  measures  of  army 
organisation,  32  ;  proposes  tbe  for- 
mation of  a  Staff  Corps,  36  ;  bis 
commercial  reforms,  38  ;  bis  policy 
on  native  education,  38;  bis  im- 
tirins?  activity,  41 ;  bis  eminent 
services,  ib. 
unfair  attacks  on  bis  Indian 


administration,  cxxiv.  301 

Dallmeyer  (M.),  bis  pbotograpbic  in- 
struments for  tbe  approaebing 
transit  of  Venus,  cxxxviii.  155 

Dalton  ( Jobn,  1766-1844),  bis  cbemi- 
cal  discoveries,  cxxx.  143 ;  bis 
atomic  tbeory,  ib.  144 

bis  lectures  at  tbe  Eoyal  In- 
stitution, cxxxv.  339,  342 

Dalzell,  family  of,  surname  and  arms 
of,  cxxi.  342,  343 


Damiani  (Peter),  bis  denunciation  of 

clerical  marriages,  cxiv.  343 
Damoiseau  (M.),  bis  calculations  re- 
specting Biela's  comet,  cxl.  412 
Dangeau  (Pbilippe  de  Courcillon, 
Marquis  de,  1638-1720),  St. 
Simon's  additions  to  bis  Journal, 
cxix.  62 ;  becomes  tbe  mark  of 
Voltaire's  malice,  64  ;  bis  passion 
for  games  of  cbance,  65 ;  described 
by  Madame  de  Sevigne,  ib.  ;  bis 
intimacy  witb  I;Ouis  XIV.,  66; 
bis  courtier-like  deportment,  67 ; 
bis  second  marriage,  68;  style  and 
cbaracter  of  bis  diaries  described 
by  St.  Simon,  60 ;  bistory  of  bis 
manuscript,  71 ;  flatness  and  for- 
mality of  bis  narrative,  81 
Danton  (George  James,  1759-1794), 
bis  sbare  in  tbe  massacres  of  Sep- 
tember, cxviii.  114 

bis  cbaracter,  by  M.  Sybel, 

cxxviii.   305  ;   wrongly  accused  of 
bribery  and  profliiracy,  306 
Dantzig,  colony  of  Scotcb  weavers 

at,  cxviii.  235 
Danzetta  (F.),  bis  '  Tbeologia  lapi- 

daria,'  cxx.  224 
Darboy  (M.,  Arcbbisbop  of  Paris,  d. 
1871),  bis  calm  policy  during  tbe 
Vatican  Council,  cxxxiv.  136  ;  bis 
murder  by  tbe  Commmiists,  ih. 
note 
Dare,   early  meaning   of  tbe  word, 

cxxviii.  53 
Darien  Expedition,  tbe,  cxv.  3 ; 
various  accounts  of,  5  ;  its  origin, 
6 ;  inadequate  preparations,  7 ; 
conduct  of  tbe  House  of  Commons, 
ib. ;  commercial  soundness  of  tbe 
scbeme,  12  ;  conduct  of  Paterson, 
14 
Darien,  Istbmus  of,  scbemes  for  a 
canal  tbrougb,  cxv.  21 ;  climate  of, 
23 
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Darius  Hystaspes  (d.  b,c.  405),  Lis 
history  illustrated  by  the  Behis- 
tun  inscription,  cxi.  42  ;  revolt  of 
the  Medes  under,  44 

his  identification  in  Scrip- 
ture, cxxi.  67 

Darwiu  (Charles),  his  '  Origin  of 
Species,'  cxi.  487 ;  his  previous 
scientific  works,  ib. ;  his  pleasing 
style,  488 ;  his  recent  converts,  ib. ; 
on  the  graduated  functions  of  Ba- 
lanidse,  489  ;  observations  of  ants, 
ib. ;  and  bees,  492  ;  on  the  trans- 
mission of  fresh-water  productions, 
ib. ;  on  the  varieties  of  pigeons, 
493  ;  his  theory  of  the  obliteration 
of  species,  494 ;  his  confused  views 
of  the  'creative  law'  of  species, 
49G  ;  his  dogmatic  theory  of  trans- 
mutation, 500 ;  Parthenogenesis 
and  alternation  of  generations, 
502;  conjectural  nature  of  his 
hypothesis,  503;  his  limited  esti- 
mate of  progenitors,  510 ;  vague 
recognition  of  a  common  organic 
prototype,  511;  starting  point  of 
his  theory,  512 ;  his  hypothesis 
not  supported  by  facts,  ib.;  his 
differences  from  Buflon  and  La- 
marck, 517;  his  observations  on 
H.M.S.  'Beagle,'  ib.;  his  doctrine 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  519 ; 
his  'natural  selection'  doctrine  an 
assumption,  521  ;  his  puerile  illus- 
trations thereof,  522  ;  on  the  here- 
ditary transmission  of  variation- 
characters,  525  ;  vague  and  defec- 
tive statements  on  natural  history, 
528 ;  his  substitution  of  belief  for 
demonstration,  529 

Li-:  'Fertilisation  of  Orchids,' 


cxvi.  391  ;  his  faith  in  special  use 
as  the  principle  of  construction, 
393 

his    '  Variation  of  Animals 

and  Plants  under  Domestication,' 
cxxviii.  414;  limited  object  of  his 
work,  416  ;  his  definition  of  species 
criticised,  418 ;  on  ancient  breeds 


of  dogs,  419;  on  the  origin  of  dogs, 
422  ;  on  domesticated  horses,  425 ; 
error  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  bos 
longifrons,  427 ;  on  varieties  in 
domesticated  rabbits,  429 ;  on  tbe 
primitive  cultivation  of  vegetables, 
431 ;  on  the  origin  of  peaches,  433 ; 
phenomena  of  bud-variation,  434  ; 
his  theory  of  artificial  selection, 
435 ;  his  fondness  for  the  building 
metaphor,  436  ;  his  hesitation  re- 
specting bud-variations,  437 ;  on 
the  principle  of  heredity,  439  ;  on 
the  alleged  return  to  ancestral 
types,  440  ;  on  the  savage  cLarac- 
ter  of  crossed  races  of  men,  441  ; 
he  gives  undue  prominence  to 
selection,  442 ;  his  hypothesis  of 
Pangenesis,  447,  450 

Darwin  (Charles),  his  vindication  of 
'  heredity  of  talent,'  exxxii.  101 ; 
on  inheritance  as  limited  by  sex, 
122 

his  '  Descent  of  Man,'  cxxxiv. 

195;  keen  interest  excited  by  the 
work,  ib. ;  magnitude  of  issues 
involved,  ib.  ;  his  theory  of  natu- 
ral selection,  196;  and  evolution, 
199,  201 ;  his  argument  defective, 
202 ;  question  of  brain  capacity, 
203 ;  his  theory  of  natural  selec- 
tion condemned,  207  ;  his  mode  of 
intellectual  analysis,  ib. ;  on  the 
descent  of  mental  attributes,  208 ; 
fatal  admission  of  '  unknown 
causes,'  ib. ;  on  articulate  speech, 
210,  212  ;  his  explanation  of  lan- 
guage unsatisfactory,  213  ;  on  the 
origin  of  intellectual  faculties 
peculiar  to  man,  ib. ;  his  low  idea 
of  the  supernatural,  214;  sum- 
mary treatment  of  religion,  215; 
his  intellectual  basis  of  morals, 
216 ;  his  unfair  analogy  of  '  social 
instincts,'  218  ;  supposed  evolution 
of  public  opinion,  ib. ;  his  utilita- 
rian morality,  ib. ;  on  the  origin  of 
regret  and  remorse,  219;  on  the 
blackness   of    negroes,    223;    his 
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ptand-point  of  natural  history, 
224  ;  on  primeval  man,  227  ;  on 
his  probable  line  of  descent,  228 ; 
his  theory  overstated  iu  the  *  Ori- 
gin of  Species,'  229 ;  on  sexual 
selection,  ih.  ;  his  doctrine  thereof 
condemned,  234 

Darwin  (01iarles),on  the  'Expression 
of  the  Emotions  in  Man  and  Ani- 
mals,' cxxxvii.  492;  his  work  disap- 
pointing, ib. ;  falling  off  in  his  re- 
cent works,  ih.  ;  his  vicious  system 
of  speculative  conjecture,  493 ;  his 
theory  of  evolution,  1&.-496 ;  con- 
fused use  of  terms,  500  ;  pseudo- 
scientific  admirers  of,  502-507 ; 
his  proneness  to  ignore  opponents, 
ib. ;  his  scanty  knowledge  of  phi- 
losophy, ib. ;  and  of  mental  science, 
608 ;  reliance  on  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  510  ;  mode  of  arriving  at 
facts  of  human  emotion,  511  ; 
neglect  of  literary  illustration,  514 ; 
Sir  C.  Bell's  work  compared,  515; 
his  neglect  of  art,  516;  his  ac- 
count of  his  art-studies  and  their 
result,  520  ;  on  '  tenderness '  and 
'love,'  522;  his  curious  interpreta- 
tions of  expression,  525 ;  absurdi- 
ties of  his  theory,  526 ;  his  view 
limited  to  animal  uses,  527 ;  failure 
of  his  attempt  to  extract  reason 
and  conscience  from  animal  ele- 
ments, 528 

Dasent  (G.  Webbe),  his  ^  Story  of 
Burnt  Njal,'  cxiv.  425  sqq. ;  on 
Icelandic  money,  453;  his  estimate 
of  the  '  Story,'  454 

his  Introduction  to  the  Cleas- 

,  by-Vigfusson  Icelandic  Dictionary, 
cxl.  228;  on  the  importance  of 
Icelandic  literature,  258 

Dauban  (C.  A.),  his  edition  of  Ma- 
dame Roland's  Memoirs,  cxxi.  384; 
his  discursive  style,  391 ;  plea  for 
the  Revolution,  392 

Daubree  (M.),  his  manufacture  of 
meteoric  matter,  cxxxi.  55,  56 

Dauphin  (Louis  the,  son  of  Louis 


XV.,  d.  1705),  his  remark  on  his 
death-bed,  cxxv.  509  note 

Dauphin  (Louis  the,  son  of  Louis 
XVL,  d.  1795),  his  imprisonment, 
cxviii.  128;  his  death  not  unnatu- 
ral, 129 ;  M.  Louis  Blanc's  theory 
of  a  substituted  child,  130 

David  I.  (of  Scotland  d.  1153),  the 
founder  of  Scottish  civilisation, 
cxiv.  402 

Davis  (Andrew  Jackson),  the  'seer 
of  Poughkeepsie,'  cxxii.  568  ;  his 
alleged  visions,  569 ;  his  powers  of 
clairvoyance,  570 ;  career  at  New 
York,  571  ;  his  lectures,  576  ;  mad 
jumble  of  his  writings,  577  ;  his 
absurd  theory  of  Nature,  578 ;  his 
'  Great  Harmonia,'  584 

(Dr.  N.),  his  'Carthage  and 

her  Remains,'  cxiv.  65 

Davoust  (Louis  Nicholas,  Prince  of 
Eckmuhl,  1770-1823),  his  inter- 
view with  Brandt,  cxxxi.  70 

Davy  (Sir  Humphry,  1778-1829), 
his  labours  on  the  Herculanean 
papyri,  cxvi,  327 

his    safety-lamp    described, 

cxvii.  416  ;  cxxv.  556,  558 

his  experiment   on   melting 


ice  by  friction,  cxix.  10 

his  last  lectures  at  the  Royal 


Institution,  cxxxii.  179;  his  foreign 
tour  with  Faraday,  183  ;  experi- 
ments on  Iodine  and  diamonds, 
184  ;  his  defects  of  character,  186  ; 
opposes  Faraday's  election  to  the 
Royal  Society,  189 

his  connexion  with  the  Royal 


Institution,  cxxxv.  331,  343 

-  (M.  Marie),  his  meteorological 


observations  at  Paris,  cxxiv.  76, 
77 

D'Ayen  (Anne  Louise  Henriette 
d'Aguesseau,  Dachess,  b.  1737), 
memoir  of,  by  Madame  Lafayette, 
cxxix.  400 ;  her  family,  401  ;  her 
execution,  407,  410 

Deane  (Henry),  Chancellor  of  Ire- 
land in  1494-5,  cxxxi  v.  51 
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Death,    pniiishment    of.     See  Cap- 
ital Punishment 
Debtor  and  creditor,  law  of,  former 

hardships  of,  in  cases  of  satisfied 

demands,  cxi.  191 
Decabrists,  the,   Russian  conspiracy 

of,   cxxxii.    363 ;    origin    of    the 

term,  ib. 
Decussation,    the    term    explained, 

cxxxi.  222  note 
Deer,  paucity  of  species  in  Scotland, 

cxi.    165 ;  foreign  varieties,  166 ; 

the  Shou,  ib. 
generic  use   of   the    word, 

cxxviii.  67 
DefTand     (Marchioness    du,     1697- 

1780),  Miss  Berry's  edition  of  her 

Letters,  cxxii.  326 
Definition,  Plato's  dialectic  process 

of,  cxxiii.  327 ;  mixed  modes  of, 

329 
use  of,  in  an   English  dic- 
tionary, cxxviii.  64 

weakness  of,  in  physical  sci- 


ence, cxxxiii.  148 

De  Foe  (Daniel,  1660-1731),  his 
'  Robinson  Crusoe'  criticised,  cxxi. 
318 

on  the  weavers'  strikes  under 

Anne,  cxxxii.  541 ;  his  prolific 
authorship,  548  ;  his  '  Robinson 
Crusoe,'  649  ;  his  moral  character 
examined,  550  ;  letter,  of,  to  Gene- 
ral Stanhope  found  at  Chevening, 
651  ;  mystery  of  his  closing  years, 
552 

his  '  Shortest  AVav  with  the 


Dissenters'     suppressed,     cxxxiv. 
191  ;  bis  punishment,  ib. 

bis    '  Journeyings  '   through 


Great  Britain,  cxxxviii.  491 
Dekhan,  cave-temples  in  (see  India)  ; 

charms  of  travel  in,  cxxii.  395 
De  la  Rue  (Dr.  Warren),  on  the 
services  of  photography  to  astro- 
nomers, cxxxviii.  153,  155 
Delaunay  (M.,  d.  1872),  his  '  Theory 
of  the  Moon's  Motion,'  cxi.  102 ; 
awarded  the   gold    medal  of  tbe 


Royal  Astronomical  Society,  103  ; 
director  of  the  Paris  observatory, 
ib. ;  his  accidental  death,  ib. 

Delegates,  Court  of,  original  juris- 
diction of,  in  Church  matters,  cxx. 
286 

its  origin,  cxxi.  165 ;  irra- 
tional constitution  of,  168  ;  return 
of  causes  in,  169  note ;  commis- 
sion of  inquiry  into,  170  j  aboli- 
tion of,  ib. 

returns  of  their  proceedings 


from  the  Reformation  to  1832, 
cxxviii.  273 ;  rarity  of  suits  on 
doctrine  in,  ib.;  composition  of 
the  Court,  ib. 

Delescluze  (b.  1811),  Communist 
leader  in  1871,  cxxxiv.  516 ;  his 
previous  revolutionary  career,  ib. 

Delisle  (Claude,  1644-1768),  his 
process  of  solar  observation  from 
the  transit  of  Venus,  cxxxviii. 
159 

Delphi  (now  Kastri),  its  present  air 
of  antiquity,  cxxii.  538 ;  thriving 
character  of  the  modern  town, 
548 ;  French  excavations  at, 
561 ;  discovery  of  ancient  theatre, 
662 

Deltas,  geological  antiquity  of,  cxviii. 
287 

Demaillet,  on  the  operation  of 
'  natural  selection '  on  species,  cxi. 
519 

De  Maistre,  his  theory  of  savage 
speech,  cxxxix.  439  note ;  on  the 
testimony  of  heathenism  to  Chris- 
tianity, 440  note 

Demetrius  (of  Scepsis),  his  criti- 
cism on  the  Homeric  Ilium, 
cxxxix.  509 

Democracy,  modern  theory  of,  cxiii. 
440;  different  in  free  and  slave 
communities,  585 

slavery  considei'ed  as  an  at- 
tribute of,  cxviii.  143  note  ;  pre- 
vents the  abuse  of  power  by  the 
minority-,  144;  obstacles  to  its 
free  play  in  America,  146 
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I]leB»<:ncT«rv,  ite  fiandbesratrig  effect? 
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Sles^wLr  an-d    Holsiem    in    l-kU. 
ci  \ It .  i!>l :  rreacheTy  -yf  Bisirarci 

r-;^::?   Fpeindi  prapqeatis  io 


i:i--r.-^ 


38:    its 

#Txi.   432 :   TDrcrm    -  -    - '  "  v 

111   |Biii^i(liiiiii  mirnTln  Ti 

Daadee.  esx.  337;  Us  ffawri>"t^. 


1^    riifii'tif'y**"*'™'  fram.  fteotr- 


:        Put. 


C3C3n.  ocfe*  »-yii 


Ene's 


:  770-1854 1 


-5±2: 


V_  f},»"i.  4~7 :  iholilirm  of  9eT^ 
dom,  4^5 :  eoTTTTrerdal  state  o£.  a&  : 
S-w«den  T^mated  bj  Frederick 
IT-,  4f<0 :  fgrmpKT.jn  of  Peiex  IIL 


2p3 


ls32.    ^^^*m 


reeeat  poiitjcs    hu    cwmt. 

i->ci :  impciiaaoe  of  tiie  Fiaraeo- 
G^anan  nr  to,  A. ;  old.  qaaDcls 
aboot  Slsfwig'.  2S& :  iacoKpoatiaB 
W  Frasaa  of  Elbe  DkIu^  237 : 
far  Kflrtk  Genan  Padi*- 
Al;  Gaaaaa  and  Dn^h 
idefiH!ddiQclir,2a8: 
sk^alated   jieliBrite    efaded   hj 

A.  :    Tfa—rair's    nmmlner 


a  1857,239; 
•aid  of  1^  lieaty  of  Pngne,  A. ; 
proeeas  c£  GiaiBaoia:^.  241 :  ^<e- 
SEsst  slate  of  dK  ^catii-Seswi? 
242:  Loed  GnaTiDe's 
to  TBrwiarek,  24S :  moTe- 
;&r  SeandiiianaalJiDaB,  •&.; 
1i!«9<BaB  begva  by 
244.     See 


Beatm  (Me.  Baiiey).  kis  *  Hone 
Faz^Eteafe  cf  TW— <P.*  ecrin. 
1 85 :  Us  TabaUe  w^iaitf  on  fima 
aziddtectare,  201 

jJstmtak^T,  as  oppoeed  to  poeitiTe 
mocaiitT,  cxrm.  451 

J>ef*£aaL,  dkma^  of  loyal  dodnmd 
at^  rmMl  139 

DamyA  (Anbia),  d^aored  br 
TbijbiiH  Ada,  *^^^t"i  oil. 
51-3 

Berbr  iXi-ward  Smith,  13tii  Eari  of, 
177-5-1  >7i  *,  his  1>eqi2est  of  elaada 
to  tie  Z!X^£igifa3  Sooety.  ciL  167 ; 
dupeisioBof  Us  Kaowslej  eoflee- 
Ikn,!"  ^ntetprieiiipiiidastiy 

ia  wkLl  .  .72 

Desbr  rEdiraid  GerifeeT,  14di  Eatl 
oC,  17S©-ls^^(.  Lis  tm^adoB  <rf 
tbe  Diad,  rrri.  1:%;  its  attiactiTe 
strle.  140:  h'~  T^ree  a  reflex  of 
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his  oratDTT,  tfr. ;  eompned  -witii 
Cow|:.er'3  ttanshtion,  i&,  141 :  kis 
■arise  choicB  of  Uank  T^etse^  1^^; 
his  Latin  ii«inft«  &v  Gieek  t^jtiaa 
oondeiimed,  A. :  M?  Tesatm  eam- 
par?d  with  Mr,  Wrighf's,  144: 
ic5t:3iKes  of  ampfiSealiaii,  14-5: 
hi^ii  ehaiaet^  of  Ms  tsaadbliao, 
1-51 
DeAr    >:.-     Z:!      f"  .      ^- 

Prime  Vi- ^:-:  —  -^-•-:.  n— ,  _ :  _  . 

Ms                  45  regards  'R^osm„ 
•2^:  z  ' jf  Ms 

f i-reLrn.    '_ ""  -    -  -  jro- 

5f^:-t-«.  ir^ :  iiis  manly  Mxe^taace 
-    -.  -301:  5  -;fr:.m  iis 


t^  Doqpldn  m  jneoB^  cxvio.  1^ : 
Us  iwiiilrfi  iea&  -wam^j  a£bah- 

Hfted  fen  pgasQn,  ISl 
Dsseaztes  (E<^e,  l'S§6-l@-5iDiL  dss- 

ladter  of  las  aeeftiasnL,  «Txf  440 
■  af  his    mrvun'gFs  oq 


i  ,  -.le  House  of  Lords.  «-\\»L  5-57; 
liis  naeensiilntiisisl  disBolBtian  ia 
1359.  562 
iis    retrTrTce"!  'i~ 


pvmnei^ip,  cawIL  oo9:  1  •       - 
Ihieal  aiea  rerieire'i.  -560 :  iia 

ir:2-ercr  in  — e  Ii?ase  of  Lead:. 


5    cuatB&atuB 

rlta  Sr  John 


on    Iiish 


m-dii.  :i24 
I>erty  ,Xad  c^l  tiie  i»ese=t.  h.  is.fe\ 

lib  schane  fisriedeei      .  _  ; 

rerenoe  of  lindia.  exm,  4-;  4 
appoaBted  Fanei^m  "V[ir,i>rfr 

ia  1866,  cniT.  i?97 :  cmiealpexiod 

of  his  acee^fls  to  aSeOj  ak 
hi;  Tie"W;  OQ  Be^nm  eufy  in 

lSo7.    cittL    -^aS :  Iris  laasiose 


Beife^er.  rrrrr.  16-29 

DeTaejSBeville  TAleiis  C.H.  Cles^I, 

1?€6-1<59  It     See  7ae^»?r5S(v  lite' 
SeHtseii  iiMj!:;.3i.  Ms  eQiiEtiilnits<gas  to 

■&e  IKetloiarr  of  the  IKSile.  cxsL 

©4 
Ms  snode  on  the  Tal-miaft  ia 

me  Qamrterkf  ^ELaias^  cxxxtEL  z^ 

rtelil,  the,  eatir  tvy^rsilxx  wiftmajrp-g 

j-as  rieTB-  n£.   ia  the 


Midiile  A»^  cxxL  4M  ws^ ;  st 

fit  allBffiflwg  Tax  4S8 
dosMe  ■meaasz^  az  the  -w-tjid 


tliereca  on  March  -5,  -571 
Focei|n  Minisfcer  under  Dis- 

iseli  in  1874,  «"»>^it-  569:  the    ' 

i^tmal  head  of  the  WM?'  rsrty. 

io. 
Derbr.  the.  be^  lecoaded  time  of  the    | 

lac-e.  cxx.  135  I 

De  Sales  ^^St.  Frauds  ■,  his  snjprsed   ' 

allDacais  to  the  Derotioa  o£  the 

Saered  Hesrt.  ovwix.  554  i 

Dessolt  »M.,  d.  1735).  his  riat  to   | 


Der.sjelQie  i  F.«rT,s  ^  :.  their  Jj-mii.iri 
hoiBe  be&ae  the  Tjs&.  prrri  451 

TeeMfUme  «^  cur.  5:    Sr   W. 

"IfanpfieM's  o^sirijs  of  the  Stoo- 

teas,7 
D'EwBs  (Sr  STHiiaids.  l-i-^i- !-:-'•'  . 

iis  jotiffaMiaE  in  t  ^  - "  ?  -     -  ^-. 

461;  his  MS.  note- 

dehale,4^:  his  I  - 

Bampden,  4~~ 
Diakets.peic:  ^    -rz^rrh. 

CST.  69:  e  .3  of.  "0: 

tibor    s-^ 

75:     ■    -'    -  ~      -      _ 

79     -_ 

Mam  1       :      n?  .          e- 

lals.  cxxiT.  541:  r-  :  "         :- 

ties   of.  sid  sources  .t. 

547:    ^^ecJmeEis.  v^.  -:;    __  \-*^ 

KTfT) :    decay  in  art  of   enttrzis. 

545  :T-a25eiiiesn   ■  -     -  -  P^- 


;dlSi;  maty  of 

deaneal   expssxacests 


rwxlL  185 :  eooEpc^tioa  o^  dis- 
coiTetetd  br  BftTx.  ik 
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Diaz  (Batholomew,  15th  century), 
Ws  discoTeiy  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  cxxviii.  228 

Dibdin  (Dr.  T.  F.,  1775-1847),  Lord 
Cockburn's  sketch  of,  cxl.  270 

(Charles,    1745-1814),    his 

sea  sonfTs  full  of  nautical  blunders, 
cxiii.  107  note 

Dickens  (Charles,  1812-1870),  his 
oenius  worn  out  before  his  death, 
cxxxix.  384  ;  identified  with 
<  David  Copperfield,'  388 

(Colonel),    his    scheme   for 

the  irrigation  of  Berar,  cxix.  126 

Dickinson  (Mr.),  on  the  value  of 
Royal  Plates  in  racing,  cxx.  119 

Dictionaries  (English),  predecessors 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  cxxviii.  48  ;  merits 
of  his  Dictionary,  49  ;  mischief  of 
minute  etymology,  50;  new  sources 
of  illustration,  51  ;  Richardson's 
work,  ih.  ;  promiscuous  sanction 
of  words  by  the  Philological  So- 
ciety, 56 ;  early  vernacular  terms, 
57 ;  limit  of  date  as  to  use  of 
words,  58 ;  slang  terms  in  Mr. 
Latham's  dictionary,  59 ;  modern 
scientific  words,  ib. ;  modern  words 
formed  by  analogy,  ih.  ;  deriva- 
tions, 61 ;  difficulties  of  defini- 
tions, 64  ;  principles  of  quotation, 
72.  See  Latham,  R.  G.,  and 
Wedywood,  H. 

Didot  (M.),  his  contributions  to 
French  orthography,  cxxix,  535 

Didron  (M.),  his  '  Manuel  d'lcono- 
graphie  Chr^tienne,'  cxl.  211 

Digest  of  law,  distinguished  from 
a  Code,  cxxvi.  368  ;  definition  of, 
374 

Dilke  (Sir  Charles  Wentworth,  b. 
1843),  his  'Greater  Britain,'  cxxix. 
455  ;  his  wide  area  of  travel,  ib. ; 
brief  period  of  his  journey,  ib.; 
his  generalisations  too  rapid  and 
sweeping,  ib. ;  on  British  enter- 
prise in  America,  458  ;  his  account 
of  Michigan  University,  459  ;  on 
California  and  San  Francisco,  460 ; 


voyage  to  Pitcairn's  L4and,  461 ; 
visit  to  ilokitika,  462  ;  his  account 
of  New  Zealand,  463;  of  New 
South  Wales,  465  ;  on  the  physi- 
cal qualities  of  the  Australians, 
ib. ;  on  Protectionism  in  America 
and  Australia,  466  ;  his  prejudice 
against  coloured  races,  469  ;  his 
account  of  Tasmania,  470  ;  on  the 
failure  of  Protestant  missionaries 
in  India,  475 ;  on  the  brutality 
of  English  '  loafers,'  478 ;  as- 
cribes caste  to  custom,  479 ;  sa- 
tisfactory impressions  left  by  his 
work,  480 ;  his  literary  merits, 
485 
his  Radical  theories  of  Free 


Church  and  Free  School,  cxxxix. 
279  ;  his  recent  speech  at  Pimlico 
thereon,  ib.  note 

Dinarit,  copper  manufacture  at,  in 
the  15tli  century,  cxix.  544  ;  pil- 
laged and  burnt  by  Charles  the 
Bold,  548 

Dingbijah  Singh  (Rajah),  his  pro- 
tection of  the  four  fugitives  from 
Cawnpore,  cxxxiii.  106 

Diocletian  (Emperor  of  Rome,  245- 
313),  story  of  his  interview  with 
a  Druidess,  cxviii,  46 ;  her  pro- 
phecy fulfilled,  47 

Diogo  Cam,  his  voyages  to  Africa, 
cxxviii.  225 

Dion  Cassius,  discovery  of  parent 
MS.  of,  cxxxvii.  92 

Dionysius  (the  Thracian),  his  empi- 
rical system  of  grammar,  cxv.  74 

Dioptric  system,  the,  cxv.  179.  See 
Licjhthouses 

Dioscorides  (Pedacius),  the  Codex 
Ccssareus  of,  cxxxvii.  72 

Diplomatic  Service,  the,  cxxxix.  68  ; 
Reports  of  Committees  on,  ib.; 
want  of  popular  appreciation  la- 
mented by  Earl  Clarendon,  ib. ; 
hostility  to,  of  job-hunters,  69  ; 
of  tourists  abroad,  ib. ;  of  specu- 
lators, 70 ;  personal  requirements, 
ib. ;  state  of,  at  the  beginning  of 
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this  century,  71  ;  disaclvantaf^eous 
contrast' now,  ih. ;  examinations  of 
candidates  in  1855,  72 ;  hard  con- 
ditions imposed  on  attaches,  73  ; 
second  examinations,  ih.  74;  fail- 
ure of  new  plan  of  Committee  of 
1861,   ib.  ;  reforms   of  the    Com- 
mittee of  1870,  ib. ;  open   compe- 
tition no  test,   75 ;  social  require- 
ments for   efficiency,    ih. ;  '  cram- 
ming,' 76;  encouragement  of  special 
subjects,  ih. ;  study  of  public  law, 
77 ;    new   regulation  thereon,    ih. 
78  ;  insufficient  premiums  on  diffi- 
cult languages,  ib. ;  '  block  '  in  the 
service,  79  ;  Mr.  Morier's  memo- 
randum thereon,  80;  suggestions 
of  the   Committee  of  1871,   82  ; 
heads  of  missions  and  '  outsiders,' 
83  ;  real  cause  of  the  '  block,'  84 ; 
classes  of  second  and  third  secre- 
taries, ib. ;  the  Committee's  scheme 
of  relief,  85  ;  inequalities  of  vari- 
ous posts,  ib.  ;  removals  from  one 
mission  to  another,  86  ;  hardships 
and  expense    of  remote  missions, 
87 ;    severity  of  new   regulations 
thereon,   ih. ;  reports   of  heads  of 
missions    on    their    subordinates, 
88  ;     the    recommendation    con- 
demned, 89 

Dipsomania,  the  disease,  cxxxvii. 
415  and  note  ;  institutions  for  vic- 
tims of,  417 

Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society, 
its  female  lodging-house  closed, 
cxxii.  367 

Discount,  distinguished  from  interest, 
exxvii.  269 

Disease,  relations  of,  with  the  blood, 
cxxxvi.  228 ;  spread  of  zymotic 
diseases,  229 ;  origin  of  fever,  230; 
pus-corpuscles,  232  (see  Blood) ; 
disease-germs,  233 ;  communica- 
tion of  infection,  234 ;  Dr.  San- 
derson's experiments  on  disease- 
germs,  235  ;  contagion  of  cholera, 
ih. ;  value  of  disinfectants,  236  ; 
vitality  of  germs,  ih.  ;  Dr.  Beale 


on  infectious  fevers,  238;  consump- 
tive diseases,  »'6. ;  '  phthinoplasm,' 
239;  public  importance  of  scien- 
tific research,  243 

Disestablishment,  recent  meaning  of 
the  term,  applied  to  Churches, 
cxxviii.  276  (see  Church  of 
England) ;  foreign  tendencies  in 
favour  of,  283 

Disraeli  (Isaac,  1767-1848),  on  the 
perpetuation  of  great  names  in 
streets,  cxxxi.  190 

on  fugitive  poetry,  cxl.  358 

Disraeli  (Right  Hon.  Benjamin,  b. 
1805),  his  financial  policy  in  1859, 
cxx.  568  ;  on  the  '  phantom  of  an 
United  Italy,'  572 ;  his  champion- 
ship of  church-rates,  590 

his    speech    at    Oxford    on 

modern  theologj^,  cxxi.  588  and 
note 

■ on  the  promotion  of  land- 
lord influence  through  peasant 
suffrage,  cxxii.  280 

his     proposal     of     'lateral 


reform,'  cxxiii.  292 

his  speeches  on  Parliamen- 


tary Reform,  1848-1 866,  cxxv.  269 
sqq.;  his  notions  of  a  Third  Estate, 
289;  his  politics  revealed  in  his 
literary  works,  582;  ideal  in  his 
*  Dardanian  Dream,'  583  ;  humi- 
liates his  party  in  1866  on  Reform, 
ib.;  his  position  compared  with  that 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  584 ;  his  mis- 
chievous Resolutions  on  Reform 
in  1867,  590;  his  vague  language 
on  Household  Suffrage,  592 

appropriates    Mr.    Bright's 


ideas  on  Reform  in  1867,  cxxvi. 
543  ;  on  '  spouters  of  stale  sedi- 
tion,' 555 ;  deprecates  the  depen- 
dence of  31inistrie3  on  their  Re- 
form policy,  563;  claims  Ilou;ehi:ld 
Suffrage  as  his  original  creed,  566- 
568;    his   unprincipled  policy,  ih.. 


OiZ 


succeeds    Lord    Derby     as 

Premier,   exxvii.  559 ;    his    mar- 
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vellous  career,  564 ;  bis  theore- 
tical study  of  Enplisli  politics, 
565  ;  Lis  histrionic  art,  ih. ;  anec- 
dote of  his  invectives  against  Peel, 
566 ;  his  talent  for  caustic  lan- 
iruage,  567  ;  his  success  as  a  lite- 
rary statesman,  ib.,  568 ;  want  of 
purpose  in  his  policy,  569 ;  specu- 
lations thereon,  570 ;  his  small  in- 
fluence on  practical  legislation, 
571 ;  his  administrative  inexpe- 
rience, 572 ;  novelty  of  his  pre- 
miership, ih.  ;  his  abandonment  of 
Tory  traditions,  573  ;  bis  views 
on  democracy,  574  ;  his  letter  to 
Lord  Dartmouth  in  1868,  ih. ; 
coquets  with  the  Irish  priesthood, 
575 ;  bis  scheme  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  University  in  Ireland, 
576 ;  his  defence  of  the  Irish 
Church,  ih. ;  bis  political  incon- 
sistencies, 579;  reasons  why  his 
government  cannot  last,  580 

Disraeli  (Right  Hon.  Benjamin), 
his  Radical  tone  of  thought, 
cxxviii.  558  ;  his  opinions  on  the 
suffrage  in  1865,  559  note ;  his 
sudden  conversion  in  1867,  ib., 
560;  bis  qualities  as  Prime  Minis- 
ter, 567 ;  bis  Irish  policy  in  1868 
rejected,  568,  572;  bis  unconsti- 
tutional retention  of  office,  573 

bis  novel  '  Lotbair,'  cxxxii. 

275  ;  literary  offer  recently  refused, 
ib. ;  bis  political  relations  with 
literature,  276;  on  Papal  conver- 
sions in  England,  277  (see  Lo- 
thai?-)  ;  fantastic  character  of  his 
political  novels,  278 ;  his  use  of 
living  characters,  279 ;  unreality 
of  bis  social  satire,  ib. ;  his  pre- 
ference of  'high  life'  examined, 
ib. ;  on  the  influences  of  the  Holy 
Land,  283 ;  prophetical  verses  on 
Italian  freedom,  287 

compared,  as  a  party-leader, 


with  ]\Ir.  Gladstone,  cxxxiv.  569 
his     preference     for     early 


Toryism,  cxxxv.  250 


Disraeli  (Right  Hon,  Benjamin), 
his  refusal  of  office  in  1873, 
cxxxvii.  579 ;  bis  multifarious 
policies,  ib. ;  weakness  of  bis  party 
in  statesmen,  580 

bis     installation    as    Lord 

Rector  of  Glasgow  University, 
cxxxix.  284;  his  political  speeches 
on  the  occasion,  ih.  ;  compared  to 
an  automaton  chess-player,  286; 
his  accession  to  office  in  1874, 
549  ;  bis  indistinct  Irish  policy, 
552;  his  discovery  of  modern 
Toryism  in  the  lowest  stratum  of 
society,  560;  his  vast  powers  of 
observation,  567 ;  his  skilful  for- 
mation of  his  Ministry,  ib. 

Greville's  notice  of  in  1830, 


cxl.  530;  bis  conduct  during  the 
session  of  1874,  549  sqq. ;  comes 
forward  as  the  champion  of  Pro- 
testantism, 568  ;  his  strange  '  de- 
fence '  of  Lord  Salisbury,  571  ; 
his  chances  of  retaining  power,  586 

Dissenters.  See  Protestant  Dis- 
senters 

Dissenters'  Marriage  Act  (1844),  agi- 
tation allayed  b}-,  cxxxvii.  1 41  note 

'  Divine  Legation,'  the,  by  "VVarbur- 
ton,  cxxii.  15  ;  its  amusing  cha- 
racter, 17  ;  multifarious  reading 
shown  in  it,  ib. ;  basis  of  the  argu- 
ment, 22 

Divorce,  early  precedent  cited  by 
Selden,  cxxv.  89  and  note;  dis- 
pensing power  transferred  from 
Pope  to  Parliament,  ib.  See  3Iar- 
riage,  Lmo  of 

Jewish  doctrines  of,  cxxxviii. 

61 

Dixon  (AYilliam  Hepworth),  his 
unsound  advocacy  of  Lord  Bacon's 
character,  cxiii.  312  ;  qualifies  bis 
misconduct  to  Essex,  315  ;  on  judi- 
cial torture,  337;  exonerates  Bacon 
from  judicial  corruption,  339 

Dobereiner,  his  discovery  of  the  dif- 
fusion of  gases,  cxxx.  145 

Dobson  (Austin),  his   '  Vignettes  in 
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Rhyme,',  csl.  3S1  j  his  lines  on 
Horace,  ib. 

Dockyards,  Pitt's  scheme  of  fortifi- 
cation, cxvi,  141 

Document,  use  of  the  word  in 
Shakspeare,  cxxx.  94 

Dodwell  (Henry,  1G41-1711),  his 
views  on  lay-baptism,  cxxi.  172 
note 

Dodsworth  (Rev.  W.),  his  Tracta- 
rian  preachings,  cxxxix.  63 

Dogs,  ancient  breeds  of,  cxxviii.  418, 
419 ;  the  Esquimaux  kind,  420  ; 
vast  antiquity  of,  ib. ;  the  species 
compared  with  wolves,  421 ;  affi- 
nity of,  to  jackals,  ib.  ;  their 
breeding  capacities,  422 ;  different 
breeds  of,  423 

use   of,   for   truffle-hunting, 

cxxix.  363 

taxes  on,    in    England  and 


France,  cxxxi.  383 

Doljtown  in  Brittany,  ancient  menhir 
or  stone-symbol  at,  cxx.  317 

Doleman  (R.),  pamphlet  published 
by,  suppressed,  cxxxiv.  171  ; 
authors  of  the  work,  ib. 

Dolgoroukow  (Prince  Pierre),  his 
'  Russia  under  Alexander  II.,'  cxi. 
175;  his  exposure  of  maladminis- 
tration, 177;  his  suggestion  for 
judicial  reform,  183 

Dollinger  (Dr.),  on  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope,  cxvi.  261 
sqq.  ;  his  theological  eminence, 
262;  his  eulogy  of  Phis  IX., 
270 ;  his  contempt  for  the  Ita- 
lians, 273  ;  on  the  low  intellec- 
tual condition  of  the  Papal  Slates, 
274  ;  his  proposed  reformation  of 
the  Papacy,  280;  on  the  divisions 
of  Christendom,  287  ;  his  miscon- 
ception of  religious  life  in  England, 
289 ;  his  theological  candour,  290 

his   address  at  the   Roman 

Catholic  Congress  at  Munich,  cxx. 
304,  305 

the     leader    of     Catholic 


thought  in  Germany,  cxxxiv.  152 ; 


his  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Munich  against  the  Dogma  of  In- 
fallibility, 153 ;  his  excommunica- 
tion, 154 

Dollinger  (Dr.),  on  the  causes  of  Uni- 
tarianism,  cxxxvii.  214;  his  writ- 
ings inconsistent  with  Romanism, 
533 

Dolmen,  prehistoric  monuments  in 
France,  cxxvii.  79  sqq. 

Domenech  (Abbe),  cxv.  186 

Domenichino  Zampieri  (1581-1641), 
his  'Martyrdom  of  St.  Agnes,' 
cxxii.  79 

Domesday  Survey,  contemporary  in- 
dignation at,  cxxi.  16 ;  its  histo- 
rical value,  ib.  ;  its  picture  of  the 
transfer  of  land  after  the  Conquest, 
36 

a  new  one  needed,  cxxxv.  285 

Domitian  (Titus  Flavius,  51-96), 
character  of  his  administration, 
cxix.  42 

his     buildings    at     Rome, 

cxxxv.  314 

Donaldson  (Sir  Stuart),  his  evidence 
on  Colonial  defence,  cxv.  113 

Donatello  (Tuscan  sculptor,  1386- 
1471),  his  statues  for  Or  San 
Michele,  cxxi.  539 ;  plaster  casts 
at  South  Kensington,  ib.  540 ;  his 
Realistic  and  Classical  styles,  ib.  ; 
equestrian  statue  at  Padua,  541 

Donati's  Comet,  cxl.  403,  405 

Douatists,  the,  schism  of,  under  Con- 
stantine,  cxi.  439,  441 

Don  Carlos.     See  Carlos,  Don 

Don  Juan  (of  Austria).  See  Juan, 
Don 

Donne  (Dr.  John,  1573-1631),  enters 
Oxford  at  the  age  of  ten,  cxxv.  59 

,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,    cxxix. 

193;  his  clandestine  marriage,  194 
-(W.  Bodham),  his  able  edi- 


tion  of  George  III.'s    Correspon- 
dence  with  Lord  North,  cxxvi.  3, 
36 
Donne  (M.),  his  experiments  on  spon- 
taneous generation,  cxxv.  403 
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Doon  de  Mayence,  the  romance  of, 
cxv.  3Go 

Dordrecht,  Synod  of  a01«),  cxl.  135 

Dormouse,  derivation  of  the  word, 
cxxviii.  52 

Dorpat,  University  of,  cxxxii.  53 

Dorset  (Thomas  Sackville,  Earl  of, 
1527-1608),  his  stirring  sea-song, 
cxl.  364 

Dost  Mahomed  (Ameer  of  Affghani- 
stan,  d.  1863),  his  capture  of 
Herat  from  the  Persians,  cxxv. 
17  ;  his  sons,  ib. 

Douai,  Roman  Catholic  seminary 
at,  cxix.  197 ;  establishment  of  a 
Scotch  college  at,  198  ;  influence 
of  the  college  among  the  Jacobites 
in  Scotland,  199 ;  its  claims  to 
indemnity  at  the  Peace  of  1815, 
200  ;  its  present  condition,  ih. 

Douglas  (Sir  Howard,  b.  1770),  his 
objections  to  iron  ships,  cxiii.  300  ; 
his  able  treatise  on  naval  gunnery, 
301  note 

■ on  the  respective  merits  of 

the  Armstrong  and  Whitv?orth 
guns,  cxix.  520 

his   '  Naval  Warfare    with 


Steam,'  cxxxvi.  583 

■  on  the  requirements  of  steam- 


fleets  in  action,  cxl.  8 

Douglas  Case,  the,  debate  in  the 
House  cf  Lords  on,  cxiii.  179 

Douglas  pine,  the,  cxix.  462 

Douhaire  (M.),  his  lectures  on  the 
Apocryphal  Gospels,  cxxviii.  83  ; 
exaggerates  their  poetic  value,  103 

Dove  (Professor,  of  Berlin),  his  con- 
tributions to  meteorology,  cxx. 
474,475 


his  '  Law  of  Storms '  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Scott,  cxxiv.  51  ;  his 
classification  of  winds,  57 ;  his 
imitation  of  storm-signals,  61 

Dowlatabad  (India), rock-cut  fortress 
of,  cxxii.  372  ;  attempted  transfer 
of  capital  to,  373 ;  traces  of  ancient 
cities  near,  ib. 

Down  (Dr.),  on  facial  inequalities  in 


idiots,  cxxii.  46 ;  his  improvements 
at  Earlswood  Asylum,  53;  success 
of  his  treatment,  67 ;  on  wrong 
opinions  as  to  idiots.  71  ;  on  the 
need  of  concentrating  attention, 
72,  73 

Downshire  (Lord),  story  of  his  '  in- 
former '  respecting  the  United 
Irishmen,  cxxxix.  493 

Doyle  (Dr.),  Sydney  Smith's  re- 
mark on,  cxxx.  335 

Drama,  the,  ecclesiastical  bigotry 
against  actors,  cxxi.  451 

English,  its  alleged  brutality 

under  the  Tudors,  cxxi.  806 

Dreams,  their  connexion  with  in- 
sanity, cxii.  539  ;  exercise  of  voli- 
tion in,  540;  day-dreaming  inju- 
rious, 541 ;  absence  of  the  facultj'- 
of  wonder  during,  ib. 

divine  origin  ascribed  to,  in 

early  times,  cxxxvii.  332 ;  Aris- 
totle and  Cicero  on,  ib.,  333  ;  allu- 
sions to,  in  Shakspeare,  ib. ;  their 
intimate  connexion  with  sleep, 
334  ;  question  of  their  universality 
during  sleep,  335;  faculty  of,  in 
animals,  340;  wakinc/ dremns,  S47 ; 
value  of  personal  records  of,  350 ; 
broken  memories  of,  352  ;  of  what 
stuff  are  they  made  ?  354 ;  analogy 
of  memory  in  waking  state,  356  ; 
question  of  external  excitements, 
357  ;  disorders  of  digestion,  358  ; 
connexion  of,  with  events  of  prior 
life,  ib.  ;  sjiectral  ilhm'ons,  361  ; 
physical  causes  of,  ib. 

Dred  Scott  Case,  the,  cxii.  549 ; 
the  decision  a  source  of  discord, 
556 

Dresden,  State  Paper  Office  at,  cxvi. 
178 

Dreux,  Huguenot  defeat  at  (1562), 
cxxx.  370 

Drift,  vague  application  of  the  term 
in  geology,  cxviii.  297,  298 

Drill,  distinguished  from  discipline, 
cxxxiii.  215 

Druids,    the,    first    mention    of    bv 
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Cfesar,  cxViii.  40;  Pliny's  allusion 
to  the  mistletoe,  43  ;  notices  by 
other  Augustan  writers,  44  ;  Dru- 
idical  prophetesses,  47  ;  no  singu- 
lar masculine  of  the  title  found  in 
classic  authors,  48 ;  the  Oghatn 
Alphabet,  50 ;  Ausonius  regards 
them  as  a  race  or  caste,  5-'3  ;  silence 
of  early  ecclesiastical  writers  re- 
specting, ib. ;  unnoticed  sources  of 
information,  55  note  ;  traditions  re- 
specting Stonehenge  unfavourable 
to  its  Druidical  origin,  6S ;  their 
professed  descendants  the  Bards. 
See  Bards 

Drummond  (Thomas,  1797-1840), 
Memoirs  of,  by  J.  F.  McLennan, 
cxxvi.  524 ;  his  talents  and  pa- 
triotic labours,  ib. ;  his  childhood 
and  education,  525;  enters  the 
Royal  Engineers,  526 ;  his  scien- 
tific acquirements,  ib. ;  his  survey 
of  Scotland,  ib.;  he  directs  the 
Irish  Survey,  527  ;  the  Drummond 
lime-light,  ib.  ;  his  improvements 
in  mensuration,  528 ;  made  chief 
of  the  Boundary  Commission  by 
Lord  Brougham,  530;  his  able 
report,  ib.;  private  secretary  to 
Lord  Althorp  in  1833, 531 ;  Under 
Secretary  for  Ireland  in  1835,  532; 
his  share  in  Lord  Normanby's  im- 
provements, 535  ;  his  constabulary 
and  judicial  reforms,  536, 537  ;  his 
far-sighted  views  on  Irish  railways, 
538  ;  chairman  of  the  commission 
of  1836,  ib. ;  his  illness  and  death, 
539,  540 

Drunkenness,  public  opinion  awa- 
kened against,  cxxxvii.  399;  an- 
nual expenditure  on  drink,  ib.  ; 
prevalence  of,  among  working 
classes,  400 ;  '  drawing-room  alco- 
holism,' 401 ;  general  invasion  of 
spirits  and.  narcotics,  402 ;  ques- 
tion of  the  best  remedy,  ib. ;  evil 
results  of  free  trade  in  liquors, 
403;  absolute  prohibition  impro- 
bable, ib. ;  the  Permissive  Bill,  ib.; 


failure  of  prohibitive  legislation  in 
America,  404 ;  the  Licensing  Act 
of  1872,  ib. ;  wise  provisions  there- 
of, 405,  407 ;  temperance  societies, 
ib. ;  different  stages  in  the  move- 
ment, 409  ;  recent  Order  of  Good 
Templarism,  410;  private  efforts 
at  reform,  412  ;  duties  of  trades' 
unions,  4l4;  scheme  for  treating 
drunkenness  as  a  disease,  ib. ;  dip- 
somania and  habitual  drunkards, 
415  ;  Mr.  Dairy mple's  committee, 
ib.  ;  institutions  for  dipsomaniacs, 
417 ;  legal  control  of  habitual 
drunkards  recommended,  419  ; 
question  of  State  refuges,  420 

Drunkenness,  cannot  be  suppressed 
by  legislation,  cxxviii.  550 

Drury-lane  (London),  earl3'  history 
of,  cxxxi.  178 ;  its  later  degenera- 
tion, ib. 

Dryden  (John,  1631-1700),  his  in- 
timacy with  Bolingbroke  illus- 
trated, cxviii.  407 

Dryden  (John),  founder  of  the  classi- 
cal school,  cxxi,  314 

Duccio  (Tuscan  sculptor),  dramatic 
character  of  his  sculpture,  cxxii.  86 

Dudevant  (Madame),  her  pseudonym 
of  '  George  Sand,'  cxx.  535 ;  her 
descent  from  Marshal  Saxe,  ib. 

Dudley  (Lord),  his  discoveries  in 
smelting  iron,  cxvi.  205 

'Duffer,'  slang  use  of  the  word  in 
turf  language,  cxxviii.  60 

Dufferin  (Lord),  his  evidence  before 
the  Tenure  and  Improvement  of 
Land  CommiLtee  in  1865,  cxxv. 
188  sqq. ;  his  '  Contributions  to 
the  State  of  Ireland,'  103;  his 
correspondence  on  a  disputed  case 
of  tenant  compensation,  194 

his  reply  to  Mr.  Mill's  scheme 

of  peasant  proprietors  in  Ireland, 
cxxvii.  534 

Dumas  (Alexander,  b.  1803),  his 
remark  to  Lamartine  on  the  'His- 
tory of  the  Girondins,'  cxxiv. 
344 
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Dumas  (J.  B.,  French  chemist,  b. 
1800),  his  Eloge  on  Faraday, 
cxxxii.  208 

Dumbartonshire,  history  of,  by  Mr. 
Irvinp-,  cxii.  513  ;  Roman  antiqui- 
ties in,  515  ;  early  history  of  Dum- 
barton, 518;  sketch  of  the  city 
about  1800,  520 

Dumouriez  (General),  liis  paper  on 
Mexico,  cxxiii.  584 

Duncan  (Mr.  Jonathan),  his  disco- 
very of  female  infanticide  in  India, 
cxix.  404 

Duncombe,  prosecution  of,  by  Par- 
lianient,  cxiv.  309 

Dundee,  legendary  notice  of,  cxx. 
321 ;  story  of  Wallace  at,  322  ; 
captured  by  Richard  II.,  324 ; 
first  germ  of  a  shipping  company 
at,  327  ;  the  '  second  Geneva  '  of 
the  Reformation,  328;  pillaged  by 
Montrose,  330  ;  stormed  by  Monk, 
331  ;  Claverhouse's  home  near, 
332 :  early  trade  with  the  Low- 
Countries,  336 ;  linen  cloth  manu- 
factures at,  336 

Dundee  (John  Graham,  of  Claver- 
house.  Viscount,  1G50-1689),  Mr. 
Paget's  attempted  vindication  of, 
cxiv.  299 ;  story  of  the  murder  of 
John  Brown,  300,  305 

materials  for  his  biography, 

cxviii.  3  ;  his  education,  4;  volun- 
teers into  the  French  service,  ib. ; 
returns  in  disgust  to  Scotland,  5  ; 
his  campaign  against  conventicles, 
8 ;  employed  to  hunt  down  the 
Covenantersafter  Both  well-bridge, 
10 ;  his  letters  to  the  Duke  of 
,Queensberry,  11 ;  his  marriage 
■with  a  Presbyterian,  13 ;  his 
murder  of  .John  Brown  confessed, 
16 ;  appointed  to  command  the 
cavalry  against  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  35  ;  insultingly  received 
at  Edinburgh  on  his  return,  ih.; 
receives  his  death-wound  at  Kil- 
liekrankie,  36;  his  character, 
ih. 


Dunkirk,  fcattle  of  (1658),  cxl.  469 ; 
cession  of,  by  Charles  II.,  476 

Dunstan  (Saint,  925-988),  his  work 
of  monastic  restoration,  cxvi.  422 

Dunus  (Jacob),  his  commercial  mis- 
sion to  Italy  in  1571,  cxvi.  179 

Dupleix  (Joseph,  d.  1763),  made 
Governor  of  Pondicherry,  cxxvii. 
542  ;  his  self-sacrificing  spirit  and 
devotion,  543;  his  previous  ad- 
ministration at  Chandernagor,  ib. ; 
his  scheme  to  expel  the  English 
and  conquer  the  Carnatic,  ih. ;  his 
quarrel  with  Lahourdonnais  re- 
specting the  surrender  of  Madras, 
547,  550 ;  his  policy  from  1746 
to  1754,  551  ;  his  attacks  on 
Trichinopoly,  552 ;  superseded  by 
Godeheu,  553  ;  his  character  com- 
pared with  Bussy,  554 

Du-Plessis-Mornay  (Philippe  de. 
Count,  1549-1623).  See  Mornay, 
Du-Flessis  de 

Dupont  (Commodore,  afterwards 
Admiral,  U.S.  Navy),  his  success 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah, 
cxxiv.  197;  his  failure  against 
Fort  Sumter,  216 ;  his  instructions 
from  the  President,  218;  resigns 
his  command,  ib. 

Dupont- White  (M.),  his  treatises 
on  Centralisation  in  France,  cxv. 
323 ;  character  of  his  writings, 
327  ;  his  candour,  328  ;  on  excess 
of  centralisation,  329 ;  his  argu- 
ment on  the  growing  exigency  of 
State  intervention,  332 ;  on  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  regulate 
natural  inequalities,  334  ;  his  di- 
vergence from  English  thought, 
ih. ;  on  the  efficacy  of  individual 
agency  as  an  instrument  of  pro- 
gress, 338 ;  on  central  contrasted 
with  local  authority,  342  ;  advo- 
cates protection  of  minorities,  343  ; 
his  unsound  distinction  between 
political  and  civil  liberty,  344 ; 
defects  of  his  arguments,  345 ; 
assumes  an  ideal  government,  349 
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confounds  love  of  liberty  with  love 
of  power,  3oo  ;  on  state  assistance 
to  religion,  357 ;  on  the  value  of 
privileged  classes,  358 

Diiprat  (Antoine,  Chancellor  of 
France,  1463-1535),  his  suppres- 
sion of  constitutional  elements  in 
France,  cxl.  209 

Durer  (Albert,  1472-1528),  early 
biographers  of,  cxiv.  39;  his 
parentage,  41 ;  apprenticed  to  the 
goldsmith  AVoh'lgemuth,  43 ;  his 
marriage  not  felicitous,  44 ;  his 
portrait  of  himself,  45  ;  visits  Italy, 
47 ;  finds  painting  unprofitable, 
49 ;  his  first  wood-engravings,  ib. ; 
exchange  of  courtesies  with  Ra- 
phael, 50  ;  his  wide  range  of  sym- 
pathy, 54 ;  compared  with  lieon- 
ardo  da  Vinci,  56;  his  journey  to 
Zealand,  59;  admiration  of  Luther, 
60  ;  bequeaths  his  masterpiece  to 
Nuremberg,  63 

his  account  of  Antwerp  in 

1520,  cxvii.  121 

his  researches  on  the  canon 


of  Symmetry  in  Art,  cxl.  175  ;  un- 
fairly criticised  by  Michael  Angelo, 
ib.  176 
D'Urfey  (Tom,  1628-1723),  his  wit 
second-hand,  cxiii.  101 


Durham  (John  George  *  Lambton, 
Earl  of,  1792-1840),  his  conduct 
in  1831  on  Eeform,  cxxxiii.  307, 
308 ;  Ambassador  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, 317  ;  his  mission  to  Canada, 
329 

Durocher  (IM.),  his  chemical  re- 
searches on  the  nature  of  the 
earth's  crust,  cxxxi.  51 

Dust,  animal  life  detected  in,  cxxx. 
161 

Dutch,  their  policy  of  forbearance 
with  Japan,  cxxii.  200 

Duties,  notions  involved  in  the  term, 
cxviii.  452;  correlative  with  rights, 
ib. 

Dwight  or  De  "VVitt  (John),  his  ex- 
periments in  porcelain,  cxxvi. 
209 

Dyce  (Eev.  A.),  his  edition  of 
Shakspeare,  cxxx.  85 ;  his  critical 
merits,  ib.  ;  preeminence  of  his 
text,  86 ;  his  valuable  glossary,  89 ; 
his  judicious  use  of  previous  re- 
search, 91  ;  words  omitted  by  him, 
92 ;  defective  explanations,  ib. 
117 

(^Ii*.),  his  evidence  on  fresco- 
painting,  cxxiii.  1  sqq. ;  his  fres- 
coes at  Westminster,  20  and  note; 
his  remuneration  therefor,  31 


E 


Eadmer  (d.    1124),    his   '  Historise 

Novorum '     criticised,    cxxi,    12, 
1  ^ 

lo 

Eadric  Streone  (d.l017),  traditions  of 
his  career,  cxxx.  191 ;  the  account 
not  credible,  192 

Eannes  (Gil.  Portuguese  sailor),  his 
successful  exploration  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  cxxviii.  215 

Earlswood,  National  Idiot  Asylum 
at ;  its  opening,  cxxii.  44 ;  kind 
system  of  treatment,  50 ;  lessons 
in  speech,  51 ;  the  '  Shop  Lesson,' 
52 ;  improvements  of  Dr.  Down, 
53  ;  cheerful  aspect  of  the  rooms, 


64 ;  industrial  occupations,  56-58 ; 
farms  and  gardens  at,  68 ;  anec- 
dotes, 59  ;  scene  at  dinner,  60 ;  the 
'  historical  cook,'  61 ;  classification 
in  amusements,  ib. ;  concerts  and 
theatricals,  62  ;  remarkable  case 
of  idiocy,  65,  67 ;  gratitude  of 
parents,  68;  summer  fete  at,  69; 
system  of  instruction  described, 
72,  73 
Earth,  the,  its  physical  phenomena 
imperfectly  studied,  cxii.  298 ; 
structure  of  its  crust,  299  ;  its  glo- 
bular form  known  to  the  ancients, 
302 
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Eartb,  the,  evolution  of  beat  from, 

cxiii.  533 
.  ancient  theories  of,  cxvi.  01 ; 

deviations  of  its  axis,  99 

changes  in  the  meteorology 


of,  cxviii.  301 

effects  of  human  agency  on 

its  surface,  cxx.  469 ;  primitive 
aspect  of,  on  man's  appearance, 
470 ;  vast  extent  of  forest  upon, 
476 ;  distribution  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life,  491,493 

tidal  retardation   of,  cxxxi. 


40 ;  loose  estimates  of  its  antiquity, 
41  (see  Geology);  planetary  re- 
lations of,  54 ;  its  ancient  history 
revealed  by  spectral  analysis  of 
the  sun,  61 ;  loss  of  heat  by  radia- 
tion, 63;  fiery  origin  and  end  of, 
64 

measurement  of  its  diameter, 


cxxxviii.  145 

contact  of  meteors  with,  cxl. 

417 

Earthquakes,  phenomena  of,  cxiii. 
533 

■ relative    frequency    of,    in 

various  parts  of  Europe,  cxiv.  189 ; 
Mr.  Buckle's  theory  of  the  moral 
effects  of,  ib. 

Easter,  controversy  respecting,  be- 
tween Irish  and  Latin  Christians, 
cxxvii.  424 

East  India  Company,  the,  cxvii.  23  ; 
Pitt's  scheme  for  guarding  its  in- 
dependence, 24 ;  its  mercantile  de- 
cline, 25  J  its  vast  patronage,  26; 
reduction  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 
27;  wrongly  charged  with  the 
Indian  Mutiny,  469  ;  its  power  in 
1857  merely  fictional,  470 ;  Lord 
Palmerston's  proposed  reforms, 
471  ;  history  of  Councils  in  India, 
483 ;  proposals  for  reducing  its 
forces,  488.     See  Indian  Armif 

Eastlake  (Sir  Charles  Lock,  1793- 
]865j,  his  good  choice  of  pictures 
for  the  National  Gallery,  cxxii. 
101 


Eastlake  (Sir  Charles  Lock),  his  judi- 
cious Directorship  of  the  National 
Gallery,  cxxiii.  75 

his  Contributions  to  the  Lit- 
erature of  the  Fine  Arts,  cxxxi. 
392  ;  excellent  memoir  of,  by  his 
wife,  393 ;  early  life  of,  395 ;  his 
artistic  studies,  396  ;  first  influence 
of  Italian  art  at  Paris,  397 ;  por- 
trait of  Napoleon,  398  ;  at  Rome, 
399 ;  impressions  at  Venice,  401 ; 
visits  to  Sicily  and  Greece,  403 ; 
compared  with  Turner,  404;  his 
'  Isadas,'  405 ;  admitted  to  the 
Academy,  ih. ;  his  *  Pilgrims  at 
Rome,'  and  '  Byron's  Dream,'  ib., 
406 ;  tendency  to  exaggerate  de- 
tails, 407  ;  his  '  Christ  blessing 
little  Children,'  409 ;  made  Secre- 
tary of  the  Fine  Arts '  Commission 
by  Sir  R.  Peel,  ib. ;  President  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  413 ;  Director 
of  the  National  Gallery,  414  ;  his 
'  Aldobrandini  Raphael,'  416 ;  his 
death,  ib.  ;  writings,  417 

Eastlake  (Lady),  her  continuation  of 
Mrs.  Jameson's  '  History  of  our 
Lord  in  Art,'  cxx.  94;  her  high 
qualifications,  96 ;  object  of  her 
work,  97;  her  definition  of  Chris- 
tian Art,  100  ;  on  Art  in  relation 
to  theology,  101 ;  her  theory  of 
sound  art  and  orthodoxy  unten- 
able, 102  ;  her  researches  mainly 
limited  to  painting,  105  ;  on  the 
'  Last  Supper '  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  109-112 

Ebiouites.     See  Nazarenes 

Ebury  (Lord,  the  present,  b.  1801), 
his  speech  on  the  revision  of  the 
Liturgy,  cxiii.  12 

*  Ecce  Homo,'  admirable  character  of 
the  book,  cxxiv.  467  ;  its  treat- 
ment of  Christianity  in  its  moral 
aspect,  468  ;  on  the  personal  vera- 
city of  Christ  as  revealed  by  His 
character,  470;  on  the  object  of 
His  ministry,  ib. ;  on  the  tolerance 
due  to  imperfect  creeds,  472  ;  on 
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'  Faith  as  a  test  of  Christianity,  473 ; 
noble  conception  of  the  Christian 
Church,  ib.  ;  disgraceful  criticisms 
of  the  work,  474 

*  Ecclesia,'  perverted  definition  of  the 
Scriptural  -word,  cxx.  380,  381 

Ecclesiastical  Commission,  unwise 
policy  of  the  Act  of  1860,  cxvii. 
37-2 ;  amount  of  their  augmenta- 
tion of  vicarages,  377 

Ecclesiastical  Courts,  change  made 
at  the  Reformation,  cxxi.  152 ; 
jurisdiction  of  the  Privy  Council, 
153,  154 ;  recent  clerical  preten- 
sions, 155-158;  Act  of  Henry 
VIII.  for  restraining-  Appeals,  162, 
163 ;  functions  vested  on  Convoca- 
tion therein,  ib. ;  the  Court  of 
Delegates,  165;  the  High  Com- 
mission Court,  166 ;  creation  of 
Judicial  Committee,  170,  171 
(see  Privy  Council)  ;  evils  of  a  tri- 
bunal wholly  clerical  or  judicial, 
ISO.    See  Blomfeld,  Bishop 

Eckardt  (Dr.  J.),  his  works  on 
Eussia  and  the  Baltic  Provinces, 
cxxxii.  46 

Ecuador,  Ptepublic  of,  Mr,  Spruce's 
mission  to,  in  search  of  Chinchona 
seeds,  cxviii.  515;  tardy  prohibi- 
tions of  the  Government,  516 

Edda,  the  older,  beauty  of  its  com- 
position, cxiv.  430 

Eddas,  the  two,  cxl.  256 

Edgar  (King,  d.  975),  his  local 
appropriation  of  tithes,  cxvii.  361 

Edgeworth  (R.  L.,  1744-1817),  his 
enlightened  education  of  his 
daughter  Maria,  cxxvi.  459 ; 
Byron's  description  of  him,  ib.  ; 
his  character,  460 ;  death  of  his 
first  wife,  461 ;  marries  Honora 
Sneyd,  ib ;  her  death,  465 ;  mar- 
ries her  sister  Elizabeth,  466 ;  her 
death,  474 ;  his  fourth  marriage, 
ib. ;  anecdote  in  the  '  Monthly  Re- 
view,' 475 ;  his  '  Practical  Edu- 
cation,' ib.,  476 ;  ordered  to  quit 
Paris,  480  ;  his  death,  484 ;  bitter 


article  on,  in  the  Quarterly  lievieiv, 
ib. 
Edgeworth  (Maria,  1767-1849),  Me- 
moir of,  by  Mrs.  Edgeworth,  edited 
by  her  children,  cxxvi,  458  ;  in- 
terest of  her  writings,  ib. ;  Scott's 
testimony  to  her  influence  on  him, 
ib.  ;  her  intimate  sympathies  with 
her  father,  459  ;  her  descent,  460; 
her    childhood,    461;    at   school, 
464 ;    school-life  at  ]Mrs.  Davis's, 
467  ;      removes     to     Edge  worth - 
town,     Ireland,    468 ;     translates 
'Adele    et    Theodore,'  470;    her 
early  Tales,  471 ;    her  sober  and 
rational   view  of  love,  473  ;   her 
share    in  her  father's    '  Practical 
Education,'  476;    her   subsequent 
works,  ib.,  477 ;  her  visit  to  Paris, 
478 ;     declines    M.     Edelcrantz's 
offer  of  marriage,  479;  her  'Popu- 
lar Tales,'  'Leonora,' etc.,  480;  his- 
tory of  her  '  Patronage,'  482  ;  her 
friends    in     London,     483 ;     her 
father's   death,    484  ;  sketches  of 
Paris  life,    485 ;    her  fashionable 
life  in  London,  488  ;    her  literary 
works  not    very   profitable,  490 ; 
her  rules  of  education  too  exact- 
ing, 491  ;    her    daily  habits,  ib.  ; 
her  death,  ib.  ;  her  literary  cha- 
racter, 492 ;  called  the  anti-senti- 
mental novelist,   ib. ;  criticism  of 
her  '  Patronage,'  494 ;  poorness  of 
her  comic  dramas,  497 

protest  and  reply  as  to  use 

of  her  unpublished  Memoir,cxxvii. 
300  7iote 

Edgworth  (the  Abbe,  de  Firmont), 
his  '  Dernieres  Heures  de  Louis 
XVI.,'  cxviii.  135;  doubts  as  to  its 
genuineness,  136 ;  cxix.  338 

Edinburgh,  traditional  residence  of 
the  French  Ambassador  in  the 
Cowgate,  cxviii.  251 

University  of,  the  '  Specu- 
lative Society,'  cxxv.  60,  61 

libraries  at,  cxxxi.  214 

social  aspect  of,    at  the  be- 
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ginning  of  the  present  century, 
cxxxv.  402 ;  Sir  J.  Stoddart's  ac- 
count of,  404;  transition  from 
French  to  English  models,  ih.  ; 
intellectual  celebrities,  405 ;  Tory 
politics  then  dominant,  406 

Edinburgh,  modern  changes  in, cxl.263 

Edinburgh  Review,  the,  Sir  G.  C. 
Lewis' editorship  of,  cxviii.  156; 
his  contributions,  164 

Edinburgh  Review,  the,  its  first 
establishment,  cxxix.  577 ;  Lord 
Brougham's  articles  in  the  first 
number,  578 ;  early  payment  of 
contributors,  ih.  ;  articles  by 
Jeti'rey,  Smith,  and  Horner,  ih. 

■ its  suggestions  of  Admiralty 

reform  (vol.  cxiii.  293-297),  car- 
ried out,  cxxxiii.  131,  132 

works  or  lives  of  contributors 


not  criticised  by,  during  their  life- 
time, cxxxv.  344;  origin  of,  504  ; 
Lord  Brougham's  account  of  its 
early  histcrj^,  ih.,  505 

attacks  by  the  two  Mills  on, 


cxxxix.  107;  its  Whig  principles 
of  aristocracy  vindicated,  108 

Edmonds  (John  Worth,  American 
judge),  his  book  on  Spiritualism, 
cxxii.  565  ;  his  alleged  visions, 
598 ;  his  nervous  mental  condi- 
tion, 601 

Education,  influence  of,  in  promoting 
emigration,  cxix.  282 

• Mr,  Lowe's  revised  code  of, 

in  1863,  cxx.  587 

viewed   as   a  stepping  stone 

to  professions,  cxxx.  595 

■ popular,    in    England,    cxi. 

348 ;  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Council,  1858-9,  ih. ;  their  calcu- 
lation of  children  requiring  educa- 
tion, lb.  ;  excessive  estimate  of  the 
demand  for,  351  ;  distribution  of 
expenses,  ib. ,  question  of  pupil- 
teachers,  ib. ;  readjustment  of  capi- 
tation grants,  352 ;  superfluous 
items  of  expenditure,  353  ;  cost 
of    separate   inspection,   ib.  •    Mr. 


Arnold's  Report  on  the  British 
and  Foreign  Society,  354 ;  need  of 
retrenchment,  ih.  ;  want  of  tech- 
nical instruction,  355;  prospects  of 
the  Royal  Commission,  ib.;  no  need 
for  legislation,  7h. 

-,  cxiv.  1;  the  Royal  Commis- 


sion on,  2 ;  Parliamentary  grants 
since  1839,  4 ;  number  of  the  un- 
taught understated  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, 5;  their  classification  of  ex- 
isting defects,  6 ;  over-interference 
of  State,  10;  benefits  of  training 
colleges  for  teachers,  12 ;  cost  of 
pupil-teachers,  14  ;  neglect  of  pri- 
mary education,  17;  misuse  of 
Bible-teaching,  21 ;  popular  in- 
struction pitched  too  high,  23 ; 
evils  of  State  patronage,  28 ;  the 
capitation  grant,  ib. ;  wasteful  ad- 
ministration of  funds,  31  ;  private 
liberality  of  clergy,  33;  control  of 
educational  endowments,  34  ;  new 
Minute  of  the  Committee  remedy- 
ing evils  above  complained  of,  note 
to  p.  588 

Education,  Committee  of  Council  on, 
due  to  accident  rather  than  de- 
sign, cxiv.  7;  its  nominal  connex- 
ion with  the  Privy  Council,  8  ;  its 
bureaucratic  character,  9 

liberal,   in  England,   essays 

on,  cxxvii.  131  ;  high  authority 
of  the  essayists,  132;  predominance 
of  classics,  1.33  (see  Public 
Schools) ;  narrowness  of  highest 
class  education,  144 ;  reforms  sug- 
gested by  the  essayists,  163 

•  technical  and  scientific,  defec- 


tive state  of,  in  England,  cxxvii. 
433  ;  want  of  national  inventive- 
ness, 435  ;  shown  in  textile  fabrics 
at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867, 
436 ;  in  machinery,  437 ;  and  in 
hosiery,  439 ;  evidence  of  Mr. 
James  Young  as  to  practical  che- 
mistr}^,  440  ;  foreign  steel  castings 
at  Bochum,  442 ;  at  Terre  Noire 
and     Firminy,     443 ;      technical 
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schools   at  Paris,  ib.  ;    at    Lyons, 
447 ;  and  at  Mulhouse,  448  ;  im- 
provements   throughout     France, 
449  ;  resources  of  French  iron  and 
steel   works,    450;   the    works  at 
Creuzot,    ib. ;    and    Terre    Noire, 
453;     Krupp's     steel     works    at 
Essen,    ib. ;  secondary  instruction 
in   France  and   England,   ib.  ;  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland,   455  ; 
and    in    Austria,    456 ;     Belgian 
models  at  Paris,  458  ;  want  of  tui- 
tion in  England,   459 ;    efforts  of 
the  Science   and  Art  Department, 
460  ;  provincial  boards  of  educa- 
tion, 461 ;  evidence  of  Mr.  Sales, 
462  ;    reports  of  artisans  sent   to 
Paris,  463 ;  want  of,  at   the  Uni- 
versities  and    public   schools,   ib. 
465;  the  London  School  of  Mines, 
466 ;     provincial    colleges,     467 ; 
recent   Committee   on  Education 
at  Manchester,  ib. ;  legislative  re- 
forms suggested,  468 
Education   Act    (1870),   results   of. 
cxxxix.  213;    its  effect  on  parties, 
214 ;  reports    of    School    Boards, 
ib. ;  questions   suggested  thei'eby, 
ib. ;  advisability  of  legislation   in 
1870  discussed,  215;    the   Union 
and  the  League,  ib. ;    counsels  of 
inaction,  ib.;  the  old  system,  216  ; 
defects  therein,  ib.,  217;  convic- 
tions  expressed  in   the  Act,  218; 
its  character  as  a  compromise,  ib.] 
Mr.   Gladstone's  statement   of  its 
object,  ib.  :  Mr.  Bright's  criticism, 
ib.  ;    the    Cowper-Temple  clause, 
219 ;  firm  attitude  of  Mr.  Forster, 
220;    the  work  to   be    done,  ib.; 
present  population  under    School 
Boards,  221  ;  the  system  still  de- 
fective, ib.;  achievements  of  volun- 
tary agency,  222  ;  case  of  London 
and    the    chief    towns,    ib.,    223 ; 
machinery  of  the  Act,  ib.  ;  inevi- 
table drawbacks,  224  ;   the  Boards 
have  worked  well   on  the  whole, 
225  ;  expense  of  their  work,  226 : 


the  rate,  ib. ;  effects  of  the  new 
system  on  the  old,  ib. ;  the  two  not 
incompatible,  227 ;  position  of 
voluntary  schools,  288  ;  duty  of 
the  Church  of  England,  229  ; 
increase  of  Church  schools,  ib. ; 
attacks  on  the  25th  clause,  230; 
prospects  of  agreement  thereon, 
231 ;  question  of  parental  scruples, 
ib.:  attitude  of  School  Boards  to 
the  voluntary  schools,  232  ;  duty 
of  impartiality,  ib,,  233 ;  charges 
of  unfairness  against  the  London 
Board,  ih. ;  Lord  Salisbury's  attack 
thereon,  236 ;  the  issue  one  of 
principle,  237;  question  of  school- 
accommodation,  ib. ;  calculation.'? 
of  the  Statistical  Committee,  238 ; 
working  of  compulsory  powers, 
239;  Mr.  Forster's  anticipations 
realised,  ib.  ;  inability  of  the 
really  poor  to  dispense  with  their 
children's  earnings,  241 ;  general 
effects  of,  on  Education,  242  ;  the 
religiotis  element,  243;  the  Con- 
science Clause,  ib. ;  evils  which 
secularism  would  bring,  246 ;  the 
Act  has  proved  its  necessity,  246 

Edward  the  Confessor  (d.  1066), 
anonymous  Life  of,  edited  by  Mr. 
Luard,  cxxi.  11, 12 

Edward  I.  (1272-1307),  his  reign  a 
boundary-mark  in  English  his- 
tory, cxii.  151 ;  his  attempt  to 
subjugate  Scotland,  503 

his  progress  in  Scotland  in 

1296,  cxx.  322;  list  of  Scottish 
barons  who  swore  fealty  to  him,  3'^7 
his   claims    of    sovereignty 


over  Scotland,  cxxvi.  243;  his  Or- 
dinance for  the  Government  of 
Scotland,  250 

his  siege  of  Carlaverock,  cxl. 


322 ;  his  policy  respecting  Convo- 
cation, 431 

Edward  III.  (1312-1377),  portrait 
of,  formerly  in  St.  Stephen's 
Chapel,  cxxiv.  350 

Life  and  Times  of,  by   Mr. 
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Longman,  cxxix.  534 ;  difficulties 
of,  at  his  accession,  537  ;  incident 
in  his  campaign  of  1327  paral- 
leled, ih. ;  his  discountenance  of 
Balliol,  539  ;  his  triumphs  in 
France,  ih. ;  claims  to  the  French 
throne,  540;  causes  of  the  war 
with  Philip,  541  ;  his  prepara- 
tions, 543 ;  his  naval  victory  off 
Sluj'S,  544 ;  Cre^y  and  Poitiers, 
545 ;  story  of  St.  Pierre,  546 ; 
folly  of  his  French  invasion,  547 ; 
increased  power  of  Parliament, 
548  ;  his  claims  to  commercial  re- 
form, ih.;  his  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  check  the  rise  of  wages,  551 ; 
sumptuary  legislation,  ih-.  aboli- 
tion of  Peter's  Pence,  552;  Mr. 
Longman's  estimate  of  his  cha- 
racter, 554 
Edward  IV.  (1441-1483),  division 
of  parties  after  his  death,  cxv. 
304:  anecdote  of,  310 

-ceremony  at  his  funeral,  cxxi. 


204 


portrait  of,  at  Windsor  Castle, 

cxxiv.  350;  supposed  to  be  genuine, 
ib. 

Edward  VI.  (1537-1563),  his  reign 
a  period  of  transition,  cxix.  244 
debasement  of  the  currency,  245 
disturbances   mainly   social,   246 
and    not    due    to    Protestantism, 
247 ;    his    government    compara- 
tively  humane  and   liberal,  252; 
unsettlement  of  the  succession  at 
his  death,  ih. 

Holbein's  portrait  of,  cxxv. 

436  ;  picture  of,  wrongly  ascribed 
to  Holbein,  438 

legislation  respecting  Convo- 
cation, cxl.  436 

Edward  (Prince,  Duke  of  Kent, 
1767-1820),  his  marriage  and 
death,  cxxxvi.  383 

Edward  (Rev.  R.),  his  Latin  ac- 
count of  Angus,  cxx.  310  ;  on  the 
efi'ect  of  the  Reformation  at  Dun- 


dee, 328  ;  on  Highland  raids  in 
Angus,  332 

Edwards  (Mr,  E.),  his  'Memoirs  of 
Libraries,'  cxxxix.  1,  2 

Edwards  (H.  S.),  his  Life  of  Rossini, 
cxxxiii,  33  (see  Rossiiii) ;  his  work 
of  little  value,  34 

Edwards  (Mr.  W.),  magistrate  of 
Budaonin  Rohilcund  during  the 
Mutiny,  cxxiv.  323 ;  his  allega- 
tion of  native  grievances  not  sub- 
stantiated, ih,,  324 

Egbert  (King  of  Wessex,  d.  836), 
his  claims  of  sovereignty,  cxxx. 
205 

Egle,  her  imprisonment  and  execu- 
tion, cxxv.  315 

Egra,  capture  of,  by  Marshal  Saxe, 
cxx.  525 

Egypt,  conquest  of,  by  the  '  Shep- 
herd Kings,'  cxi.  54 

anchoritism  in,  cxiv.  328 

■  meagre  prospects  of  cotton 


cultivation  in,  cxv,  480 
Chevalier    Bunsen    on    the 


early  history  of,  cxvi.  82  ;  recent 
sources  of  historical  knowledge, 
85  ;  ancient  astronomy  in,  97  ;  pe- 
riods of  dynasties  in,  100 ;  inter- 
pretation of  hieroglyphics,  103 

article  on,  in  the  Dictionary 


of  the  Bible,  cxxi.  65 

ignorance   of,   early  in  the 


present  century,  cxxii.  217 ;  recent 
tourist  travel  in,  ib.  ;  historical 
sketch  of,  218 ;  rule  of  Mohammed 
Ali,  220;  present  debasement  of 
the  people,  221 ;  their  good  quali- 
ties, ih.  ;  forced  labour,  222 ;  the 
Mahmoodeeyeh  Canal,  223 ;  native 
revolts,  ih.-2'25  ;  want  of  European 
sympathy  with  the  people,  227 

French  expedition  to,  cxxvi. 


321 ;  objects  of  the  invasion  stated 
by  the  Directory,  322  ;  cruel  cha- 
racter of  the  occupation,  324 

Convention  with  Turkey  in 


1840,  cxxxiii.  334 
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Egypt  (ancient),  canons  of  sculptu- 
ral proportion  in,  cxl.  188,  189 

Einsiedehi,  visit  of  a  pilgrim  from, 
to  Rome,  cxviii.  359  :  his  anony- 
mous description  of  the  city,  ib- 
363.     See  Rome,  MedicBval 

Abbey  of,  night  attack  on,  in 

1314,  cxxix.  141,  142 

Elam  (Dr.),  his  credulity  as  to  here- 
ditary influences  in  '  A  Physician's 
Problems,'  cxxxii.  105.  109;  on 
the  isolation  of  genius,  123 

Elands,  acclimatisation  of,  in  Eng- 
land, cxi.  167;  good  quality  of 
their  venison,  169 

Elbruz  (Mount),  ascent  of,  by  Mr. 
Freshfield,  cxxx.  350 ;  previous 
failures,  351  and  note 

Elcho  (Lord,  the  present),  his  atti- 
tude in  1865  on  electoral  reform, 
cxxiii.  284  ;  his  proposal  of  a  com- 
mission of  inquiry  thereon,  294 

■  his  letters  on  military  or- 
ganisation reprinted  from  the 
'  Times,'  cxxxiii.  207  ;  his  broad 
principles  of  defensive  policy,  228 

Eldon  (John  Scott,  Earl  of,  1751- 
1838),  Landor's  lines  on,  cxxx.  235 

Eleanor  of  Guienne  (Queen  of  Henry 
II.),  legends  of,  cxxx.  567 

Election,  the,  of  1868 — Conservative 
calculations  defeated,  cxxix.  269  ; 
majority  for  Mr.  Gladstone,  270; 
causes  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  overthrow, 
ib. ;  Conservatism  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts,  ib. ;  the  Irish  and 
•working-class  elements,  271 ;  cnn- 
didates  of  extreme  opinions  re- 
iected,  289 

of  1874— causes  of  the  fall 

of  Mr.  Gladstone's  administration, 
cxxxix.  546,  560 ;  absence  of  Tory 
pledges  or  policy,  566 

Electoral  statistics,  cxxiii.  588.  See 
Franchise 

Electoral  system,  want  of  increased 
publicity,  cxxxi.  564 ;  failure  of 
legislation  to  repress  political  im- 
morality, t)GQ) 


Electricity,  Faraday's  discoveries  in 
magneto-electricity,  cxxxii.  193, 
207 

problems  in,  awaiting  solu- 
tion, cxxxiii.  163 ;  elementary 
ignorance  of  its  nature,  ib. ;  is  it 
a  material  agent  ?  ib. ;  questions 
raised  by  its  universality,  164; 
theory  of  its  connexion  with  gra- 
vitation, ib. ;  hypothesis  of  an  Ether 
of  Space,  ib. 

Electricity,  valuable  aid  of,  in  medi- 
cal science,  cxxxvi.  510 

Electric  lights,  applied  to  light- 
houses, cxv.  180 

Electric  telegraphs,  influence  of 
earth-currents,,  cxiii.  115;  requi- 
sites of  ocean  cables,  116;  the 
rate  of  signalling,  117  ;  gutta 
percha  as  an  insulating  coverinsr, 
119;  defects  caused  by  air-bub- 
bles, ib.  ;  process  of  paying  out 
marine  cables,  123  ;  the  first  wire 
between  England  and  France,  124 ; 
the  Black  Sea  telegraph,  126 ;  the 
first  Atlantic  telegraph,  127-132; 
causes  of  its  failure,  133;  Govern- 
ment guarantees  to  companies, 
134-142;  causes  of  injury  in  shal- 
low water,  135 ;  the  Channel  Is- 
lands line,  ib. ;  the  Red  Sea  and 
India  telegraph,  137 ;  the  commit- 
tee on  deep-sea  telegraphy,  139 

rapid  spread   of,   in   India, 

cxvii.  21 

services  of,   in   the    Indian 


Mutiny,  cxix.  134 

marvels   of   the    discovery, 


cxx.  488,  489 

recent  purchase  of,  by  Go- 


vernment, cxxix.  154 ;  achieve- 
ments of  private  companies,  ib. ; 
their  conflict  with  public  interests, 
155 ;  the  principle  of  State  pur- 
chase approved,  ib. ;  extravagant 
cost  of  transfer  provided  by  the 
recent  Act,  ib.  ;  agitation  for  re- 
duced charges,  ib. ;  State  inter- 
vention abroad,   156  ;  Mr.  Scuda- 
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niore's Report  of  18GG,  ih.;  capacity 
of  tlie  Post  Office  for  the  manage- 
ment of,  157;  his  supplementary 
Report  of  1868,  158 ;  the  Act  of 
last  year,  ib. ;  extravagant  terms 
conceded  to  the  companies,  160  ; 
compensation   to   railway  compa- 
nies, 163  ;  waste  of  public  funds, 
165 ;    arrangements    net   defined, 
166  ;  Mr.  Scudamore's  calculations 
of  receipts  and  expenses,  ib. ;  pros- 
pects  of   a    sixpenny   rate,    167 ; 
hasty  character  of  the  Act,  168 ; 
rates   for  words  over  twenty  too 
high,  ih. ;  rise  in  value  of  telegraph 
shares,  169.    See  Pof^tal  Telegraphs 
Electric  telegraphs,  first  step  in  the 
discovery,  cxxxii.  209  ;  subsequent 
inventions,  210;  adopted    on  the 
Great    Western     Railway,     211  ; 
State  purchase  of,  completed,  212  ; 
scheme  of  Post-office  management, 
213;    the     'galvanometer,'     232; 
submarine  cables,  i6.-247.       See 
Ocean  Telegraphs 
Electro-magnet,    the,    invented    by 

Sturgeon,  cxxxii.  209 
Elephants,  introduction  of,  into  war- 
fare, cxiv.  80 

extinct  species  of,  cxviii.  297 

note 
Elers  (J.  P.  and  David),  their  pot- 
tery-work in  Staftordshire,  cxxvi. 
210  ;  their  precautions  for  secrecy, 
211 ;  their  workmanship  revealed, 
ib. ;  their  removal  to  Chelsea,  212 
Elgin  (James  Bruce,  Earl  of,  1811- 
1861),  Narrative  of  his  mission  to 
China  nnd  Japan  in  1857,  1858, 
and  1859,  by  L.  Oliphant,  his  pri- 
vate secretary,  cxi.  96 ;  state  of 
Chinese  affairs  on  his  arrival,  97  ; 
enters  Canton  after  bombardment, 
100;  his  first  despatch  to  the  Em- 
peroi",  ib.  ;  his  plan  to  intercept  the 
grain-fleet  at  the  Peiho,  101;  non- 
arrival  of  gun-boats,  ih. ;  Treaty  of 
Tientsin,  102 ;  his  view  of  the 
mission  to  Pekin,  104 ;  his  favour- 


able impression  of  the  Japanese, 
105  ;  his  voyage  to  Nagasaki  in 
the  '  Furious,'  106 ;  sketch  of 
Yeddo,  109 ;  respect  entertained 
for  his  rank,  113  ;  signature  of  the 
Treaty,  115 

Elgin  (Earl  of),  his  relations  with 
the  Executive  Council  in  Canada, 
cxxi.  194 

• his  remarks  on  Chinese  cha- 
racter, cxxix.  331 

Letters  and  Journals  of,edited 


by  Mr.  "VValrond,  cxxxvii.  39  ;  the 
type  of  an  English  Governor,  i'6.  40; 
his  birth,  ib. ;  brilliant    circle    of 
Oxford  friends,  ib. ;   eloquence  at 
the  Union,  41  ;  his  brief  career  in 
Parliament,  ib. ;  made  Governor  of 
Jamaica,  ib.  ;  inaugurates  free  la- 
bour,   42 ;    Governor-General    of 
Canada,   43 ;    conciliation    of  the 
French  Canadians,  44;  commercial 
reforms,  ib. ;  the  Rebellion  Losses 
Bill,  45  ;  his  resignation,   ib.  ;  his 
policy  vindicated,  46  ;  steady  sup- 
port of  monarchical  principles  in 
Canada,  47  ;  returns  to  England, 
ib. ;  declines  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet, 
48  ;  news  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  on 
his  arrival  at  Ceylon,  49;  he  diverts 
the  transports  from  Singapore  to 
Calcutta,    ih.  ;   visit   to   Calcutta, 
ib. ;  his  view  of  the  crisis,  50  ;  his 
mission  to  China,  ib. ;  and  Japan, 
51  ;   ambassador  extraordinary  in 
1859  to  China,  52 ;  on  the  affair 
of  the  Peiho  Forts,  ib.;  justifies 
the   destruction   of  the    Summer 
l^alace,    53 ;   signs   the   Treaty  of 
Pekin,   54 ;    returns   to    England, 
ib. ;  his  viceroyship  of  India,  55 ; 
his    provincial   tours,   6Q;    death 
and  burial-place,  ih. ;  his  patriotic 
services,  ib.  ;  note  to  above  article, 
p.  52,  correcting  statements  rela- 
tive to  the  Peiho  Forts,  298 
Elia,  St.  (Giovanni  Rachetta,  d.  904), 
his  efforts  against  the  Mussulmans 
in  Sicily,  cxvi.  372 
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Eliot,  Sir  John  (1590-1G32),  bis 
manuscripts  in  the  possession  of  the 
Earl  of  St.  Germans,  cxs.  1  ;  his 
early  education,  3  ;  enters  Parlia- 
ment, ib. ;  his  admiration  of  Ra- 
leigh's heroism,  4 ;  appointed  Viee- 
Admiral  of  Devon,  ih.  ;  captures 
Nutt  the  pirate,  5 ;  is  imprisoned 
on  false  charges,  ib.  ;  regains  his 
seat  in  Parliament,  6  ;  vindicates 
freedom  of  speech,  7 ;  his  conspi- 
cuous part  in  debate,  8 ;  his  me- 
moir of  the  first  Parliament  of 
Charles  I.,  9  ;  deprecates  the  sus- 
pension of  laws  against  Catholics, 
11  ;  on  the  character  of  Went- 
•worth,  12  ;  his  speech  against 
Buckingham,  18 ;  his  arrest  and 
release,  ib.;  loss  of  his  official  post, 
19;  a  recusant  to  the  forced  loan, 
ib.  ;  his  religious  spirit,  20 ;  his 
speech  in  1627  on  the  national 
grievances,  21 ;  his  motion  for  a 
Remonstrance,  20;  his  second  in- 
vective against  Buckingham,  28  ; 
death  of  his  wife,  29 ;  his  assertion 
of  ministerial  responsibility,  33 ; 
his  Declaration,  34  ;  is  committed 
to  the  Tower,  35  ;  his  prison  life, 
37;  his  death,  38;  Hallam's  eu- 
logy of  him,  ib. ;  his  judgment 
reversed  by  Charles  II.,  39 

Eliot  (George),  her  '  Felix  Holt,' 
cxxiv.  435  (see  Felix  Holt)  ;  mas- 
culine pseudonym  of  the  authoress, 
ib. ;  her  love  of  exposing  dull  un- 
derstandings, ib.  ;  success  of  her 
'  Romola,'  436  ;  her  power  of  de- 
lineating character,  438 :  defective 
construction  of  her  shorter  tales, 
ib.  ;  her  mistakes  in  law,  439 

her  'Spanish  Gj'psy,' cxxviii. 

523  ;  novelty  of  the  experiment, 
ib. ;  peculiar  structure  of  the  poem, 
524 ;  its  story,  525 ;  the  hero  and 
heroine,  527 ;  extravagance  of  its 
originality,  528  ;  her  powers  of 
description,  535 ;  preferred  as  a 
novelist  to  a  poet,  538 


Eliot  (George),  her  'Middlemarch,' 
cxxxvii.  246.     See  Middlemnrch 

Elizabeth  (Queen,  1533-1603),  her 
scheme  of  a  joint  protectorate 
with  France  over  the  Netherlands, 
cxiii,  191;  promises  assistance 
against  Spain,  194 ;  her  avarice 
and  caprice,  195  ;  deceived  by 
Philip's  show  of  friendship,  211 

Elizabeth  (Queen),  her  character  re- 
vealed by  the  Simancas  archives, 
cxix.  261 ;  her  policj'  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal compromise,  262 ;  her  fickle 
dealings  with  the  Scotch  Protes- 
tants, 265;  her  hatred  of  Knox, 
268;  her  character  contrasted  by  Mr. 
Froude  with  that  of  Mary  Stuart, 
273  ;  her  speech  at  Tilbury,  274  ; 
her  relations  with  Leicester,  275 

Catholic  martyrdoms  during 

her  reign,  cxxiii.  163,  164,  notes. 
her  agate  charm,  cxxiv.  232; 


her  letter  to  Mary  on  Darnley's 
murder,  481  ;  her  show  of  friend- 
ship to  Mary,  488  ;  her  Commis- 
sion of  1568,  489 ;  guilty  of  in- 
justice and  perfidy  to  Mary,  491  ; 
conspiracies  against,  493 ;  her 
mean  policy  towards  the  Hugue- 
nots, 494 ;  revolt  of  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  ib.;  excommuni- 
cated by  Pius  v.,  497;  her  outrage 
to  Scotland,  ib.  ;  divided  opinions 
among  her  Ministers,  498  ;  nego- 
tiates with  Mary,  ib. ;  her  fickle 
policy  with  France,  oOl ;  proposed 
marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Anjou, 
ib.,  502  ;  summons  Parliament, 
503;  Spanish  plot  for  ber  assassina- 
tion, ib.  ;  proposed  marriage  with 
AleuQon,  505,  506 ;  influence  of 
England  abroad,  507  ;  promises- 
assistance  to  Morton  against  Marv, 
508,  509  ;  her  bad  qualities  re- 
viewed, 510 
her    negotiations    with    the- 


Huguenots,  cxxx.  368 ;  loss  of 
Havre,  371 ;  failure  to  recover 
Calais,  ib. 
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ElizfiV'th  CQnoeri),  har^li  portrait  of, 
hy  .Mr.  I'"rou(k;,cxxxi.7;  ing^rjttitudo 
to  her  .MiniHters,  8  ;  her  false  repu- 
tation, ih. ;  her  riifrf/ard  policy,  '.) ; 
fiubservience  i(>  Philip,  ih.  ;  her 
evasions  of  responsibility,  10;  Lord 
Macaulay's  estimate  of,  in  the 
Edinhurijk  licviev),  11 ;  her  policy 
towards  the  Catholics,  16  ;  plots 
against  her,  18;  projects  of  mar- 
riage with  the  iJuc  d'Alen^on, 
2'5,  2f5 ;  the  JJabington  conspiracy, 
27  ;  her  plans  to  entrap  Mary,  28  ; 
her  misconduct  during  the  Spfuiish 
Armada,  37 

her    remark    to    Sully    on 

securities     for     Europe,    cxxxiii. 
400 

political  pamphlets  against, 


cxxxiv.  171 ;  liuU  of  Pope  Sixtus 
V.  against,  ]7.'{  ;  peculiar  sects 
suppressed  by,  174 

her  answer    rfi^pecting  the 


Eucharist,  cxxxvi.  288 
her  severities  to  the  Catho- 


lics in  Ireland,  cxxxvii.  l-Jl 

her  policy  respecting  Con- 


vocation, cxl.   4.".7  ;  the    '  Adver- 
tisements '  of  1.505,  438 

Elizabeth  (Madame,  sister  of  Louis 
XVI,),  her  Correspondence  edited 
by  .M.  Eeuillet  de  Conches,  cxxiii, 
4oO  ;  new  liglit  on  her  character 
therein,  ih.,  453 

Ellenborough  (Edward  Law,  Lord, 
1750-1818),  his  speech  against  the 
aV/olition  of  capital  punishment  for 
thefts  above  five  shillings,  cxi. 
191 

— absurd  story   of,   by    Crabb 

Robinson,  cxxx.  511 

hia   partial  summing-up   in 


the  prosecution  of  the  '  Examiner,' 
ex  XXV.  514 

(Earl  of,   1790-1871),    his 


proposed  reform  of  the  Indian 
Council,  cxvii.  471  ;  his  despatch 
against  Lord  (Janning's  proclam.a- 
tion  to  Cude,  474 


Ellicott  (Charles  .Jolin,  Bishop  of 
(ilouccster  and  Lri.stol,  b.  1819;, 
on  thr;  characteristics  of  the  four 
Gospels,  cxix.  589 

his  articles  on  the  Pauline 

J^pistles  in  the  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  cxxi.  72 

on  the  Apocryphal  gospels, 


cxxviii.  82 
Elliot  (Sir  Gilbert),  history  of  the 
baronetcy,     cxxxix.      183.       See 
Minto,  Earl  of 

(Mr.  v.),  his  report  on  Colo- 
nial defence,  cxv,  105 

Ellis  (Rev,  W.),  his  Three  Visits  to 
Madagascar,  cxxvi.  .370  ;  circum- 
stances of  his  first  visit,  393;  his 
practical  knowledge,  ih.;  his  unsuc- 
cessful application  to  visit  the 
f;apita],  .394  ;  invited  in  1850,  .395  ; 
his  interview  with  the  I'rinco 
lioyal,  .399;  confidential  inter- 
course with  native  converts,  400  ; 
returns  to  England,  401 ;  re-in- 
vited in  1802  by  Iladama  II.,  403  ; 
his  welcome,  «?», ;  his  prudent  ab- 
stinence from  politics,  405;  he 
teaches  English  to  the  King,  400  ; 
threatened  by  the  idol-keepers, 
407  ;  jealousies  of  .lesuit  mission- 
aries, 408  note  ;  his  last  interview 
with  the  King,  410 

Ellison  (Tj,  his  *  Slavery  and  Seces- 
sion in  America,'  cxiv.  5.56 

Ellora  (Centra!  India),  cave-temples 
of,  cxxii,  374,  .383 

Elmina  (Gold  Coast),  French  claims 
to  the  colonisation  of,  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  cxxviii.  210, 
212 

Dutch  cession  of,  to  England, 

cxxxviii.  677  ;  recent  disturbances 
at,  ih.     See  Gold  Count 

Elswick  Factoi-y,  competition  i')f, 
with  the  Royal  Gun  Factory  at 
Woolwich,  cxix,  480 

J'iinancipatifjn,  slave,  efl'ects  of,  on 
the  constitution  of  property,  cxv. 
333,     See  No.yropJi,  Slnreri/ 
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Embassies,  permanent,  pstablish men t 
of,  in  liurope,  cxviii.  2o0,  2->2 

Embezzlement,  impunity  of,  before 
18^51,  cxxi.  129 

Emerald,  etymology  of,  cxxiv.  238  ; 
first  applied  to  the  beryls  of  India, 
ih.  ;  varieties  of,  241,  244 

Emigration,  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake, 
cxv.  198 

Emigration,  from  Europe,  enormous 
increa-ie  in  during'  the  present  cen- 
tury, cxix.  281 ;  causes  of,  in  Ire- 
land, i}).  ;  promoted  by  education, 
8teain,  and  free-trade,  282 ;  in- 
creased cheapness  of,  from  Ireland 
to  America,  286 ;  home  remit- 
tances of  Irish  emigrants,  H).; 
eli'ects  of,  on  Irish  peasants  and 
proprietors,  292 

Emmanuel  Philibert  (Duke  of 
Savoy),  his  alliance  with  Switzer- 
land, cxi.  o39 

Empedocles  CSth  century  u.c.J,  his 
astronomical  theories,  cxvi,  91 

Emperor,  grandeur  of  the  title  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  cxxxii.  70,  77 

Encumbered  Estates  Court,  opera- 
tion of,  in  Ireland,  cxix.  292,  293 

Encke  (Joliann  Franz,  1791-18Go), 
his  estimate  of  the  sun's  distance 
from  the  earth,  cxxxviii,  loO. 
See  Cornets 

Endowed  Schools  Act  Amendment 
Jiill  (1874j,  cxl.  ooG,  W5 

Engadine,  Upper,  beauties  of,  cxxx. 
129  ;  guide-books  of,  L'iO  ;  the  Piz 
Lauguard,  131 ;  Pontresina  or 
Srtiiiaden  recommended  to  tourists, 
ih. 

England,  local  n'lmenclature  of,  cxi. 
ooG  ;  antiquity  of  family  and  local 
names,  357  ;  the  Albion  of  Celtic 
times,  ih. ;  early  names  of  rivers 
surviving,  ih. ;  Cymiic  and  Gaelic 
branches,  3o9  ;  British  names  of 
towns  jjrefierved  in  fir«t  syllable, 
ih. ;  I'en  and  Tar  applied  to  moun- 
tains, 300;  British  names  in  Wales 
and    Cornwall,     301 ;    traces     of 


lioman  occupation,  302  ;  the  Wall 
of  Hadrian,  .304  ;  the  word  cJien- 
ter,  305 ;  Roman  roads  or  streets^ 
306,  368 ;  Saxon  element,  ih.  ; 
names  derived  from  natural  ob- 
jects, 309  ;  trees,  ih.  ;  orcliards  and 
gardens,  370 ;  fords  and  bridges, 
ih. ;  commerce,  371 ;  posfce;8ions  of 
the  Kingy  372 ;  the  prefix  Aid,  ih. ; 
names  taken  from  the  weather,  ih. ; 
Merry  and  Blythe,  373 ;  Tyne- 
m(mt,h,  etc.,  ih. ;  family  names,  ih. ; 
word  Iny,  374;  Anglo-Saxon 
settlers,  370  ;  names  derived  from 
metals,  377;  from  animals,  378, 
from  sports,  380;  from  Pagan 
mythology,  «7»,  ;  saints  and  holy 
well.-'.  382 ;  Danish  names,  ih.  ; 
tlieir  prevalence  in  Lincolnshire, 
385 ;  Scandinavian  names,  380 ; 
clianges  at  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, 388;  feudal  partitions 
of  land,  ih.  ;  rnancn-a  and  cagtles, 
389;  grants  of  honours,  390; 
forests,  ih. ;  Norman  names  grafted 
on  Saxon  names,  391  ;  monks 
and  clergy,  .392;  vineyards  of 
monastic  houses,  ih.  note;  tena- 
city of  Anglo-Saxon  names,  .393 ; 
the  name  Anyle-land,  th. 

England,  her  preeminence  in  geogra- 
phical research,  cxii.  308 

want   of  popular   poets  in, 

cxiii,  107 

—   opposition    to    a   standing- 


army  after  the  Ilevolution,  cxiv. 
.307  ;  reforms  of  the  public  service, 
309  ;  Partition  1'reaty  with  France, 
311 ;  public  opinion  averse  to  late 
civil  war  in  America,  579 

monachism    in,   before   the 


f'unquest,  cxvi.  421 
mania   for  Greek  architec- 


ture in,  cxviii.  92;  want  of  a 
national  style  of  architecture,  93 ; 
the  government  not  strictly  a 
monarchy,  139  ;  irrespon.sibility  of 
the  sovereign,  il>.  ;  revival  of  the 
military  spirit  during  the  Yolun- 
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teer  movement,  168  ;  naval  system 
of,  180  (see  Naiy,  British)  ;  extent 
of  her  maritime  population,  181 

Eno-land.  state  of,  at  the  Conquest, 
cxx.  498;  extraordinary  progress 
of,  in  modern  times,  499 ;  tendency 
to  non-intervention  in  foreign  dis- 
putes, 575 

. financial  prospects  in  1864, 

cxxi.  223  (see  Finance^  EriglisJi)  ; 
amount  of  unpaid  State-service 
in,  378. 

crisis  before  the  first  Reform 


Act,  cxxii.  265  ;  alleged  growth  of 
democracy,  266 ;  timeliness  of 
legislative  reforms,  ib. ;  principles 
of  ponderation  and  development, 
ib.  267 ;  opinions  of  the  Liberal 
party,  268 ;  national  dislike  of 
levelling  doctrines,  271 ;  interest 
of  Parliament  in  Reform,  280 ; 
present  prosperity  of  the  country, 
285 ;  progress  of  financial  reduc- 
tions, 286 ;  inexpensive  govern- 
ment of,  288 
crude  theories  of  her  foreign 


policy,  cxxiv.  275;  her  steady  op- 
position to  Bonaparte,  277 ;  her 
support  of  treaty  stipulations,  279  ; 
neutral  attitude  in  the  Austro- 
Prussian  War,  294  ;  proper  limits 
to  the  policy  of  non-intervention, 
ih. ;  importance  of  alliance  with 
France,  295 :  her  neutral  policy 
misunderstood  by  foreign  nations, 
296 
accused  of  greed  of  territorial 


conquest,  cxxvi.  14 ;  instances  of 
restored  possessions,  ih. ;  political 
quiet  between  1259  and  1400, 45 ; 
state  of  cultivation  in  the  14th 
century,  47;  the  population,  49; 
sketch  of  land-proprietary  and 
tenants,  52,  54 ;  simplicity  of  social 
life,  64 ;  dearness  of  clothing,  65 ; 
enormous  consumption  of  wine,  e6,; 
pilgrimages  to  the  Pope,  57 ;  pa- 
triotism merged  in  class-sympa- 
thies, 58;  the  famine  of  1315-16, 


59 ;  the  Black  Death,  60 ;  conse- 
quent ris3  in  wages,  61 ;  and  in 
money  prices  of  commodities,  63; 
physical  results  of  the  plague,  68 ; 
changes  produced  in  the  tenancy 
of  land,  zi.;  condition  of  labourers, 
64  'note  ;  insurrection  of  Tyler,  65 ; 
rise  of  yeoman  ownership,  66 

England,  contentions  before  the 
Norman  Conquest,  cxxx.  189 ; 
worthlessness  of  early  traditions, 
191 

condition  of,  in  the  reign  of 

Axme,  cxxxii.  635,  541 ;  mediation 
of,  in  the  war  of  1870,  568  (see 
Frnnco-Oennan  War)  ;  happy  in 
her  insular  position,  588  ;  present 
maritime  supremacy  of,  689 ;  im- 
munity from  invasion,  690 ;  unag- 
gressive and  enlightened  policy  of, 
691 

hereditary    monarchy    the 


bond  of  Empire,  cxxxiii.  11 ;  social 
life  in,   based  on  mutual  depen- 
dence, 20 ;  value   of  the  French 
alliance,  31 
Conservatism  of  the  landed 


interest  in,  cxxxv.  254 

State  Papers,  1639-41  (Do- 


mestic Series),  cxxxvii.  182 ; 
burning  of  heretics,  185,  187;  peti- 
tions to  the  lung,  190  (see  Charles 
I.) ;  national  character  of  Dissent 
in,  208 

'  squirearchy '   of,   in   early 


times,  cxxxviii.  8  ;  modern  parallel 
in  Australia,  9 ;  contemporary 
sketches  of  rustic  gentry,  10,  12 ; 
large  proportion  of  people  depen- 
dent on  wages,  95  ;  combination 
of  commerce  and  manufacturing 
industry,  ib. ;  growth  of  capital, 
ib. ;  high  standard  of  wages  in,  96 ; 
the  '  Proletariat '  element,  97  ;  un- 
thriftiness  of  wage-earning  classes, 
ib. ;  fields  for  investment,  98 ;  State 
encouragements  to  saving,  100  (see 
Friendly  Societies  and  Savin  ff 
Banks) ;  importance  of  popularis- 
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ing  investment  in  Consols,  113 ; 
co-operation  applied  to  investment, 
115;  policy  to  Spain  respecting 
the  Cuban  slave-trade,  405 ;  diffi- 
culties of  travel  in  the  last  century, 
488 

England,    Church   of.     See   Church 
of  England 

Conquest  of.     See  Norman 

Conquest 

convict  system  in.    See  Con- 


vict System 

law  of,  uniformity   of   ad- 


ministration in  early  times,  cxiv. 
457;  fixity  of  jurisdiction,  458; 
authority  of  the  legislature  and 
the  courts  unquestioned,  459 ;  line 
drawn  between  theory  and  autho- 
rity, ib. 
Mining   districts    of.      See 


Black  Country 

English  Coinage.     See  Coinage,  In- 
ternational, and   Gold 

history,  continuity  of,  from 

Edward  I.,  cxii.  151;   periods  of 
apparent  retrogression,  156 

English  language,  its  distinctive  cha- 
racter, cxv.  80 

question  of  '  good  English  ' 

one  of  fact,  cxx,  40 ;  absence  of 
classical  standards  in  the  colonies, 
42;  limits  to  the  authority  of 
usage,  ib. ;  erroneous  ideas  of  am- 
biguity, 44 ;  dangers  from  litera- 
ture as  a  profession,  45  ;  tricks  of 
style  copied,  ib. ;  Latinised  words 
and  foreign  phrases,  46;  use  of 
present  tense  applied  to  past 
events,  ib.;  the  new  paulo-«n^e- 
futurum  tense,  ib.;  forced  smart- 
ness of  small  humourists,  47 ;  the 
'  Parenthetico- Allusive'  style,  48  ; 
the  Tally-ho  or  Nimrodian  style, 
ib. ;  the  Ano:lo-Gallic  family  of 
conceits,  49 ;  editorialism,  51 ;  the 
abuse  of  'we,'  52;  dangers  of 
colonial  corrupuons,  53 ;  perver- 
sions of,  through  ignorance,  ib.  ; 
egotism   in  modem  prefaces,  54; 


the  romantic  style  of  recent  his- 
torians, 55  ;  importance  of  simpli- 
city, 57 

English  language,  richness  of,  in 
the  Elizabethan  era,  cxxx.  90 

its  periods  of  reparation  and 

decay,  cxl.  162 ;  prolific  vitality 
of,  in  the  present  centurj^,  163 ; 
fresh  additions  to  the  vernacular 
speech,  ib.y  164;  functions  of 
criticism  relating  thereto,  ib.  ; 
test  of  utility  applied  to  new 
words,  165;  Mr.  Hall's  theories, 
ib.  ;  obligations  of,  to  Northern 
languages,  247;  Northern  words 
in,  248 

dictionaries  of.     See  Dictio- 


naries, English 

English  literature,  want  of  native 
historians  of,  cxxi.  289  ;  theory  of 
pagan  and  Christian  revivals  (see 
Taine,  H.)  changes  at  the  Restor- 
ation, 313  ;  classical  age  of,  314 ; 
period  of  the  modern  age,  321 ; 
the  romantic  schools  of  poets, 
322 

recent  revival  of  old  works, 

cxxv.  224.  See  English  Texts, 
Early 

Mr.  Arnold's  strictures  on, 


cxxix.493 ;  compared  with  French, 
498 

■  social  aspect  of,  in  the  reign 

of  Anne,  exxxii.  541 ;  relations  of 
wits  with  the  great,  ib.;  periodical 
essayists,  544;  modern  pace  of 
composition  compared,  545 ;  temp- 
tations to  overwork,  546 

list  of  humourists  in,  cxxxvii. 


96 


>■    beauty    of    minor    verse  in 

the  Elizabethan  period,  cxl.  358; 
early  love-lyrics,  360 

English  Texts,  Early,  list  of  publi- 
cations, cxxv.  219;  proposed  re- 
edition  of  Percy's  '  Reliques,'  221 ; 
past  contempt  of  homely  English, 
223  ;  foreign  study  of,  231 ;  lite- 
rary book  clubs,  232;    the  Early 
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English  Text  Society,  234 ;  groups 
of  its  publications,  236 ;  lives  of 
Saints,  ib. ;  Mr.  Cockayne's  at- 
tempts to  revive  obsolete  letters, 
237 ;  King  Horn  and  Havelok, 
239 ;  the  *  Assumption  of  our 
Lady,'  240;  Mr.  Mon-is'  Early 
English  song,  ib.  ;  his  alliterative 
poems,  241  :  West  Midland  and 
Northern  dialects,  243 ;  dictiona- 
ries, lb.  ;  Vision  of  Piers  Plow- 
man, 244 :  future  publications,  ih., 
24-5 :  '  Political,  Eeligious  and 
Love  Poems '  of  the  loth  century, 
246  :  the  'Stacynns  of  Eome,'  ib.\ 
Aj-thurian  romances,  ib.,  247 ; 
Merlin  and  Lancelot  of  the  Laik, 
248;  the  '  Wright's  Chaste  Wife,' 
251 ;  poems  of  Lauder  and  Lind- 
say, ib. ;  promised  completion  of 
Semi-Saxon  period,  252 

English,  their  want  of  organisation, 
cxiii.  283  :  De  Tocqueville  on  the 
national  mind,  445 

M.   Taine's    views  of  their 

character,  cxxi.  295  and  note  :  his 
theory  of  climatic  influence,  306  ; 
moral  revolution  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, 315 

their  tenacity  to  custom  in 


politics,  cxxiii.  231 
American  views  of  their  ad- 


diction to  caste,  exxix.  480  ;  their 
native  enterprise  retained  in  the 
colonies,  481 ;  their  genius  for  as- 
sociation, 483 

tenacity    of   their    national 


life   under  the    Normans,    cxxx. 
187;     their    early    love    of    free 
speech,  216 
their    instinctive    love     of 


countrv  pursuits  and  sport,  cxxxiv. 
391 
world-wide  extension  of  the 


race,  cxxxviii.  67;  their  hospitality 
abroad,  ih. ;  their  disinclination  to 
save  money,  94 :  their  habits  of 
foreign  travel,  483 ;  their  cha- 
racter by  Chamberlayne,  492 


Enoch,  Book  of,  cxl.  499 

Epicurus  (B.C.  344-271),  his  system 
illustrated  by  the  Herculanean 
papyri,  cxvi.  331 ;  singular  fate  of 
his  writings,  334 ;  his  ideal  of 
pleasure  misrepresented,  335  ;  his 
low  standard  of  ethics,  339 

EpioTams,  Greek  and  modem,  com- 
pared, cxl.  356 

Epitaphs,  adjurations  for  the  dead 
found  on  Jewish,  cxx.  245,  246. 
See  Christian  Insciipfions 

Equity,  progressive  influence  of,  on 
law,  cxiv.  475 

Eoman    use    of   the    term 


JEqidtas,  cxviii.  460;  Mr.  Austin 
on  the  modern  misuse  of  the  word, 
ib.  note. 

Erckmann-Chatrain  (MM.),  novels 
of,  cxxiii.  225 ;  double  authorship, 
227;  their  first  work,  228  and 
note  ;  their  personal  knowledge  of 
scenes  portrayed,  229 :  Lorraine 
their  birthplace,  ib.,  230;  their 
love  of  the  marvellous,  231 ; 
stories  of  village  life,  P>.;  '  Le  fou 
Yegof,'  232  ;  '  Madame  Therese,' 
233  ;  taints  of  chauvinisme,  234 : 
Joseph  Bertha  in  '  Le  Conscrit,' 
235  ;  its  sequel  '  Waterloo,'  243 ; 
*  L'homme  du  Peuple,'  245 ;  its 
wearisome  politics,  247 

Erdmann  (Dr.),  on  the  presence 
of  blood-stains  on  food,  cxxv. 
407 

Ermin  Street,  the  Roman  road  de- 
scribed, cxi.  367 

Erskine  (Thomas,  Lord,  1750-182.3), 
his  early  studies  as  a  barrister's 
pupil,  cxxxiv.  498 

Ertmann  (General),  Mendelssohn's 
sketch  of,  cxv.  143 

'  Escott  V.  Martin.'  validity  of  sacra- 
ments involved  in  the  appeal  of, 
cxxi.  172 

Escurial,  the,  Gothic  character  of, 
cxviii.  90 

its    architectural   features, 

cxxii.  162 
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Esmonde "  (Dr.),  his  treachery  and 
execution,  cxxxix.  499,  500 

Espagnoac  (John  Baptist,  Baron  d', 
d.  1783),  his  account  of  the  battle 
of  Fontenoj,  cxx.  o30 

Espes  (Don  Guerau  de),  Spanish 
ambassador  to  England  in  1568, 
cxxiv.  492 ;  his  character  bv 
Eroude,  tb.  ;  intrigues  -svith  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  494; 
plans  a  Catholic  insurrection, 
498 :  his  plot  against  Elizabeth, 
504;  dismissed  the  realm,  ib. 

Esquimault  Harbour  (Vancouver 
Island),  its  advantages  as  a  naval 
station,  cxix.  454 

Esquimaux,  their  supposed  preada- 
raitic  origin,  cxvi.  155 

compared  ■nith    prehistoric 

cave-dwellers,  cxxxii.  459,  466 

'  Essays  and  Reviews,'  origin  of, 
cxiii.  463 ;  its  nicknames,  465 ; 
outburst  of  theological  polemics, 
466 ;  classes  of  panic-mongers, 
467  ;  dignified  attitude  of  the  Uni- 
versities, 468 ;  the  anonymous 
Episcopal  letter,  469  ;  censured  by 
Convocation,  471  :  blunder  of  joint 
compilation,  472  ;  defects  of  purely 
negative  criticism,  ib. ;  should  have 
been  written  in  Latin,  473  ;  quali- 
fications of  the  contributors,  475 ; 
general  questions  involved,  479; 
absence  of  novelty  in  contents,  ib.; 
theories  of  biblical  inspiration,  4S3; 
influence  of  human  agencies,  484  ; 
external  and  internal  evidence  of 
inspiration,  485  ;  elements  of  pro- 
phecy, 488  ;  right  of  speech  com- 
patible with  Church  formuLiries, 
489;  future  prospects  of  the 
Church,  497 

Dr.  Lushington's  judgment 

in  the  Court  of  Arches,  cxx.  270 ; 
judgment  in  the  Privy  Council, 
271,  272 ;  legal  position  of  the 
Broad  Church  Party  established 
thereby,  272  ;  issues  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Inspiration,  273  ;  charges 


as  to  eternal  punishment  and  Jus- 
tification by  Faith,  274  ;  Declara- 
tion of  the  Oxford  Committee 
against  the  judgment,  277 ;  nature 
of  signatures  to  the  Declaration, 
279 ;  questionable  acti(.>n  of  Con- 
vocation, 280 ;  indiscreet  Pastorals 
of  the  two  Archbishops,  282, 
287 
Essenes,  the,  origin  and  character  of, 
cxxiv.  12  ;  possibly  termed  Sabse- 
ans  by  the  Arabs,  13 

ancient    Jewish     sect    of, 

cxxxviii.  46  ;  their  points  in  com- 
mon with  the  Christians,  ib.  note 
Essex  (Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of, 
1567-1601),  his  relations  with 
Lord  Bacon,  cxiii.  315;  his  trial, 
320 

•  his  pitiless^repression  of  the 

Irish,  cxxxi.  13 
Essex  (Robert,  Earl  of),  son  of  the 
preceding  (1592-1646),  his  funeral 
in    Westminster    Abbev,    cxxix. 
183 
Esthonia.     See  Baltic  Provinces 
Eternal  punishment,  charges  of  he- 
resy respecting,  against  Mr.  Wil- 
son, cxx.  274;  considered  as  a  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  of  England, 
292,   296;  denial   of,  by  Origen, 
300 :  freedom  of  thought  in  the 
early  Church  respecting,  ib. 
Eternity,  the  term  described,  cxxxiii. 

148 
Etherege  (Sir  George,  b.  about  1636) 
bequeaths      his     library     to    St. 
James'    monastery    at    Ratisbon, 
cxix.  181 
Ethics,  ^Ir.   Austin's   definition  of, 

cxiv.  462 
Ethiopians,    ancient    connexion    of, 
with   the  Yemenites   of    Arabia, 
cxxiv.  4 

probable  early  settlement  of, 

in  Ai'abia,  cxxxv,  97 
Ethnology,  value  of  local  nomencla- 
ture in,  cxi.  356 ;  popular  belief  in 
autochthony,  ib. 
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Ethnology,  its  relation  to  language, 
cxv.  92 

its  effects  on  tlie  develop- 
ment of  proportion  in  Art,  cxl. 
ISO 

Eton  College,  insufficient  staff  of 
masters,  cxiii.  388;  early  history 
defective,  391 ;  design  of  its  found- 
ation, 392 ;  parliamentary  inquiry 
of  1818  on  revenues  of,  393  ;  fines 
on  renewal  of  leases,  394 ;  stipend 
of  head- masters,  396  ;  illegality  of 
capitation  charges,  396  ;  privations 
of  collegers,  399  ;  careful  prepara- 
tion of  statutes,  402 ;  disregard 
of  statutes  by  governing  body, 
403 ;  improvement  in  condition 
of  colleges  by  residence  of  assist- 
ant master,  407 ;  disproportion  of 
dietary  to  college  revenues,  408 ; 
abuse  of  private  tuition  among 
oppidans,  412 ;  reforms  hindered 
by  vested  interests,  415 ;  import- 
ance of  publishing  accounts  of 
revenue  and  expenses,  ih. ;  respon- 
sibility of  governing  body,  416 ; 
defective  training  of  masters,  417 ; 
system  of  education  defective,  419 ; 
extravagant  habits  of  living,  420 ; 
periodical  visitations  necessary, 
424 ;  advantages  of  Public  School 
Commission,  426 

• evil  system  of  leases  with 

fines  at,  cxx.  148 ;  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Public  School  Com- 
mission, 149 ;  mathematical  teach- 
ing at,  171 ;  neglect  of  modern 
languages,  172 ;  Mr.  Balston's  evi- 
dence, 173 ;  stafli'  of  masters  still 
inadequate,  181;  incomes  of  house- 
masters compared  with  those  at 
Ilugby,  ib. ;  excessive  number  of 
scholars  at,  182  ;  causes  of  its  pop- 
ularity, ib. ;  frequency  of  flogging, 
183;  reform  of  governing  body 
needed,  188 ;  evil  of  restricting 
masterships  to  King's  College,  ib. 

Etruria,  its  share  in  early  Roman 
history,  cxv.  450 


Etruria,  ancient  bronze-working  in, 
cxxxii.  475 

Etruscan  antiquities,  study  of,  re- 
vived by  Dempster,  cxx.  329 

gems,  cxxiv.  539 

Etymology,  treatment  of,  by  com- 
parative mythologists,  cxxxii.  350 

Eucharist,  question  of  Christ's  Pre- 
sence in,  cxxxvi.  271 ;  material 
interpretations  of  the  ordinance, 
ib.  274  ;  figurative  language  of  the 
Gospel,  ib. ;  physical  limitation  of, 
traced  back  to  early  Christianity, 
276,  278 ;  popular  belief  of  the 
Roman  Church,  280  (see  Transub- 
stantiatioii)  ;  once  administered  to 
infants,  282 ;  the  Bohemian  Utra- 
quists,  284  ;  the  Sarum  Manual  on 
spiritual  reception,  285  ;  the  ques- 
tion at  the  Reformation,  ih.  ; 
*  Consubstantiation '  introduced, 
ib. ;  Luther  and  Zwingli,  ib.  286  ; 
conflict  of  material  and  spiritual 
views  in  England,  287;'  Cranmer 
and  Ridley,  ib. ;  tenacity  of  the 
Lutheran  doctrine,  288  ;  language 
of  the  Articles,  ib. ;  Catechism  and 
Prayer-book  Service,  289  ;  Oxford 
movement  of  1834,  290;  recent 
exponents  of  the  material  view, 
ib.    See  Bennett,  Rev.  Mr. 

Eudes  (Father),  his  devotion  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  cxxxix.  954 

Eudoxus  of  Cnidus  (406-350  B.C.), 
his  astronomical  hypothesis,  cxvi. 
93 

Eugenius  IV.  (Pope,  d.  1447),  his 
services  to  literature,  cxxxvi.  124, 
125 ;  his  removal  to  Florence,  ib. 

Eugene  (Francis,  Prince  of  Savoy, 
1063-1736),  his  personal  appear- 
ance, cxvi.  506  ;  serves  against  the 
Turks,  507 ;  instance  of  his  reck- 
less braver}',  ib.  ;  his  victory  at 
Zenta,  508 ;  campaign  against  the 
French  in  Italy,  51 0 ;  defeats 
Villeroi  at  Chiari,  512  ;  attempts 
to  surprise  Cremona,  ib.  ;  his  cor- 
dial relations  with  Marlborough, 
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515;  defeats  the  French  before 
Turin,  518  ;  rejoins  Marlborough 
at  the  Hague,  522;  invests  and 
captures  Lille,  526 ;  failure  of  his 
mission  to  England,  537  ;  his  ne- 
gotiations with  Villars,  540  ;  re- 
news hostilities  with  the  Turks, 
541 ;  his  victory  at  Belgrade,  ib. ; 
his  relations  with  the  Court  of 
Vienna,  542  ;  his  high  character  as 
a  politician,  ih. ;  his  intimacy  with 
Rousseau,  544 ;  nicknamed  '  the 
little  Capuchin '  by  his  troops, 
545 ;  his  peaceful  death,  ib, ;  his 
art  collections  dispersed,  546  ;  his 
rank  in  military  history,  547 

Euripides,  Mr.  Browning's  version 
of  his  'Alcestis,'  cxxxv.  221, 
249 

Europe,  geographical  knowledge  re- 
specting, cxii.  312 

international  intercourse  in, 

during  the  Middle  Ages,  cxviii. 
240  ;  establishment  of  permanent 
embassies  in,  250 

diminished  respect  for  treat- 


ies in,  cxxiv.  276 ;  disturbed  state 
of,  in  1866,  ib.  ;  want  of  union  be- 
fore the  Congress  of  Vienna,  277, 
278 ;  present  state  of  disunion, 
279  ;  importance  of  weak  but  in- 
dependent nationalities,  286 ;  dis- 
turbing effects  of  the  Austro- 
Prussian  War,  293 

changes  in,  effected  by  the 

war  of  1870,  cxxxii.555;  growing 
evils  of  standing  armies,  584  ;  pro- 
spects of  coercive  military  service, 
685 ;  increasing  moral  influence  of 
public  opinion,  593 

percentage  of  recruits  to  the 


population  in  various  countries  of, 
cxxxiii.  320  note ;  present  disregard 
of  treaty-obligations  in,  283,  284 ; 
retrograde  system  of  policy  pro- 
voked by  Prussian  ascendency, 
476 
European  Magazine,  the,  account  in, 
of  Mrs.  Piozzi's  marriage,  cxiii.  521 


Eusebius  (Pamphilus,  Bishop  of 
Caesarea,  about  270-338),  his  testi- 
mony respecting  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, cxii.  427 

Eustace  of  Bologne,  perplexing  epi- 
sode of,  cxxx.  213 

Eustace  (Sir  Maurice),  his  Irish 
Chancellorship  at  the  Restoration, 
cxxxiv.  55,  56 

Eutropius  (4th  century),  modern  re- 
storation of  his  text,  cxxxvii.  92 

Euxine.     See  Black  Sea 

Evangelical  party  in  the  Church  of 
England;  their  legal  position 
established  by  the  Gorhani  j  udg- 
ment,  exx.  272 

recent  stir   in,   for  reform, 

cxxxiii.  417 

Evelyn  (John,  1620-1706),  scheme 
of  an  Academy  of  Art  in  his 
'  Sculptura,'  cxviii.  486,  487 

on  the  loss  of  his  letters   of 

the  Queen  of  Scots,  cxxiv.  344 

Evidence,  law  of,  evils  of  excluding 
witnesses  interested  in  the  trial, 
cxi.  197 ;  Lord  Brougham's  pro- 
posed change,  199 

Evil,  insoluble  problem  of  the  ex- 
istence of,  cxxx.  538 

Evolution,  doctrine  of,  applied  to 
geology,  cxxxi.  46,  47 ;  the  theory 
advocated  by  Mr.  Huxley,  49 

applied  to  man,  cxxxiv.  199. 

See  Darioin,  Charles 

■  salutary  effects  of,  in  some  re- 


spects, on  natural  science,  cxxxvii. 

493,  495 ;    pseudo-scientific  sects 

of   Darwinian  evolutionists,   502, 

507 
Ewald,  on   the   authorship    of  the 

Apocalypse,  cxl.  489 
Eylau,  battle     of    (1807),     cxxvii. 

"235 
Eyre    (Sir    Vincent),    his    heroism 

during  the  Indian  mutiny,  cxxxiii. 

97 ;  Jinighthood  of  the  Bath  re- 
fused him,  107  note 
(E.  J.),  conducts  the  Northern 

Exploring  Expedition  in  Australia, 
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cxvi.  IB;  bis  perilous  journey  to 
King  George's  Sound,  21 

*  Examiner,'  the,  weekly  paper  con- 
ducted by  Swift,  cxviii.  418  ;  bis 
argument  therein  on  the  '  Conduct 
of  the  Allies,'  ih. 

conviction     of,     for     libel 

against  the  Regent,  cxxxv.  513, 
515 

Exchequer  tallies,  early  materials 
of,  cxxxviii.  532 

Excise  duties,  their  liability  to 
evasion,  cxi.  201 

Excommunication,  employment  of, 
for  secular  ends,  cxvi.  265 


Exeter,   Bishop   of.     See   Philpotts, 

Henry 
Exhibitions     of    Art    and   Science, 

evils  of    irresponsible    boards  of 

trustees,  cxxiii.  57,  82 
International     (1851),     the 

iron  department  in,  cxvi.  231 

at  Paris  (1867).     See  Paris 


Exhibition 

Experts,  small  value  of  their  evi- 
dence in  courts  of  law,  cxi.  454 

Extension,  idea  of,  in  relation  to 
time,  cxxiv.  131 ;  Mr.  Bain's 
notion  of,  ih.,  132 


r 


Fabkicius  (J.  A.,  1668-1736),  his 
*  Codex  Apocryphus  Novi  Testa- 
menti,'  cxxviii.  88 

Facsimiles,  respect  of  Chinese  for, 
cxxiv.  359 

Fadejew  (General),  his  'Military 
Policy  of  Russia,'  cxxxiv.  6 ;  on 
future  operations  in  Central 
Europe,  9 ;  ojfposed  to  Russian 
naval  extension,  10 ;  his  distribu- 
tion of  '  Active  '  and  '  Resident ' 
forces  in  case  of  war,  19,  22 

Faggot,  original  use  of  the  word, 
cxxviii.  68 

Fairbairn  (Mr.),  his  experiments  on 
iron  bridges,  cxvi.  210  sqq. ;  on 
the  use  of  cast  iron,  212 

his  defence  of  patent  laws, 

cxxi.  598;    his  evidence  thereon, 
605 

Fairfax,  House  of,  pertinacity  of 
the  family  type  in,  cxxxii.  118 ; 
American  branch  of,  ib. 

Faith,  definition  of,  in  connexion 
with  Assent,  cxxxii.  400 

Max   Miiller's   definition  of, 

cxxxix.  435 

lessons  taught  by  the  word 

in  Scripture,  cxi.  514 


Falaise,  Treaty  of  (1174),  cxxvi. 
242 

Falconer  (Dr.),  on  the  flint-tools 
and  jaw-bone  found  at  Abbeville, 
cxviii.  273  and  note ;  his  cave-ex- 
plorations at  Brjxham,  277 ;  on 
the  antiquity  of  bone-cave  de- 
posits, 279  ;  on  extinct  species  of 
elephants,  297  note 

Falk  (Dr.),  appointed  Minister  of 
Public  Worship  in  Prussia, 
cxxxix.  375 ;  his  four  church 
laws,  ih.  ;  their  consequences, 
377  ;  their  oppressive  policy,  379, 
380 

Families,  hereditary  qualities  in, 
cxxxii.  117,  125 

Family  histories,  importance  of, 
cxxxviii.  1 ;  recent  publications, 
ih.,  27 

'  Family  of  love,'  the  sect  so  named, 
cxxxiv.  175 

Famine,  the  English  (1315-16), 
cxxvi.  46,  59 

Fanshawe  (Miss  Catherine  M.),  her 
intimacy  with  Miss  Berry,  cxxii. 
323  ;  her  etchings  and  verses,  324; 
*  Memorials  '  of,  by  Mr.  Harness, 
ib. 
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Faraday  (Michael,  1794-1867),  dis- 
covers the  regelatiou  of  ice  by 
contact,  cxiii.  235 

■ on  the  co-ordination  of  the 

physical  sciences,  cxxx.  142 

biographies  of,  cxxxii.  17G  ; 

difficulties  of    contemporary  bio- 
graphers, 177  ;  his  early  life,  178; 
anecdote    of   his    tender-hearted- 
ness, ib.  ;  apprenticed  to  a  book- 
binder,  ib,  ;     his     first   common- 
place-book, 179 ;  first  visit  to  the 
Royal  Institution,  ib. ;  early  letters 
on   science,  ib. ;    becomes   Davy's 
assistant,  181 ;  his  '  ideal  lecturer,' 
182;    foreign  tour  and    Journal, 
183;   his  account  of  Davy's  dis- 
coveries,   184 ;     appointment     at 
the   Royal   Institution,    185 ;    his 
first  lectures,  ib. ;  his  genuine  love 
of  science,  187 ;     his   choice  be- 
tween wealth     and   science,    ih. ; 
first  article  on   'Native    Caustic 
Lime,'  ib.  ;    his   happy  marriage, 
188 ;    his   Sandemanian  views  of 
religion,  ib. ;  progress  of  his  dis- 
coveries,   189 ;     elected     to    the 
Royal  Society,  ib. ;    first  mark  of 
honour  at  Cambridge,  190 ;  Direc- 
tor of  the  Laboratory  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  ib. ;    popularity  of  his 
Friday  evening  lectures,    ib. ;    his 
great  discoveries,  192  ;    MS.  notes 
of  Experimental  Researches,  ib. ; 
discovers    Voltaic   induction   and 
magneto-electricity,  193,  195 ;  de- 
clines a  pension,  199 ;  on  frictional 
electricity,    ib. ;    experiments    on 
electric    shocks,    201 ;     overwork 
and  illness,  202 ;  visit  to  Switzer- 
land, ib.;  researches  on  magnetism 
renewed,  203 :  his  theoretical  spe- 
culations on  the  forces  of  nature, 
206;     his    humility,     208;     M. 
Dumas'   eloquent  Eloge  on  him, 
ib. 
Farel  (Guillaume,   1489-1565),  his 
first  appearance  at  Geneva,  cxxxi. 
131;  personal  appearance,  ib, ;  M. 


Mignet's  estimate  of,  132;  relations 
with    Calvin,    ib.    133  ;    expelled 
from  Geneva,  135 
Farnese,  Alexander,  Prince  of  Parma 
1555-1592),  his  views  on  the  Span- 
ish invasion  of  England,  cxiii.  203; 
his  personal  appearance,  205;  simu- 
lates friendship  with  England,  208 
Farragut  (Capt.  afterwards  Admiral 
U.S.  Navy),  his  capture  of  New 
Orleans,  cxxiv.  198-210  ;   further 
successes  on  the  Mississippi,  211 ; 
attack  on  Vicksburg,  ib.  ;  his  vic- 
tory in  Mobile  Bay,  221 
Farrer  (Rev.  F.  W.),  his  Essay  on  a 
Liberal   Education,   cxxvii.   131  ; 
his  reforms  in  Latin  verse-making 
at    Harrow,  ib.    note;    his    views 
thereon,    135;  on   the   defects   of 
public  school  education,  150 
Farren    (Eliza,   the    Actress,   after- 
wards Countess  of  Derby,  1759- 
1829),  Miss  Wynn's  impression  of, 
cxix.  314 
'  Fashionable   Friends,'    comedy   by 

Miss  Berry,  cxxii.  319,  322 
Fastolf  (Sir  John,  1378-1459),  his 
character  in  the  Paston  Letters, 
cxxxviii.  6 
Faucher  (Leon,  1803-1854),his  'Me- 
langes d'Economie  Politique  et  de 
Finances,'  cxi.  277  ;  his  services  to 
Free  Trade,  281  note 

Letters    and    Speeches    of, 

cxxviii.  191 ;  his  independence 
and  sense  of  public  duty,  ib. ;  his 
liberal  principles  of  political  econo- 
my, 192 ;  his  first  services  under 
Napoleon  III.  when  President, 
193;  his  honest  career  as  journalist, 
195 ;  elected  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  ib. ;  his  letter  on  the 
Revolution  of  1848,  ib. ;  returned 
to  the  Constituent  Assembly,  197  ; 
supports  the  Presidency  of  Napo- 
leon, ib.;  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
ib. ;  his  dislike  of  Imperialism, 
198 ;  his  protest  to  Napoleon  on 
his  name  being  included   in  the 
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*  Consultative   Commission,'    ib. ; 
Lis  death,  200 

Faucher  (Leon ),  on  the  effects  of  the 
French  Rerolution  on  the  land, 
cxiTiii.  297,  301 

Faugere  (M.P.),  his  edition  of  Ma- 
dame Roland's  Memoirs,  cxxi. 
394 

Farre  (Jules),  French  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  his  declaration  of 

*  no  surrender,'  cxxxiv.  518 ;  later 
negotiations  with  Bismarck,  tb 

Fawcett  (Mr.),  his  measure  for  a 
new  Irish  University,  cxxxv.  183, 
184 

Faxardo  (Count  Saaredra),  his  re- 
marks on  taxation,  cxxxi.  384 

Febronia,  monastic  legend  of,  cxiv. 
339 

Febronius  (1701-1790),  pseudo- 
author  of  the  treatise  on  the 
Church  and  Papal  Sovereignty, 
cxxxvii.  539;  popularity  of  the 
work,  lb. ;  its  negation  of  the 
Papal  system,  540 

Federal  government,  its  principle 
advocated,  cxviii.  147  ;  Mr.  Free- 
man's definition  of,  ib. ;  its  con- 
nexion with  the  American  War  of 
Secession,  148;  originates  in  the 
fear  of  foreign  aggression,  ib. ;  con- 
stantly liable  to  secession  or  re- 
beUion,  149 

Federations,  powers  of  the  Executive 
must  be  defined,  cxxi.  195,  196 

Feeling,  the  term  identified  with 
Sensation,  cxxi  v.  122  ;  duality  of 
notions  in,  145 

'Felix  Holt,  the  Radical,'  cxxiv, 
435;  laughable  character  of  Jtlrs. 
Holt,  «J.  ;  character  of  the  hero, 
440;  his  quarrel  with  Esther 
Lyon,  441 ;  Mr.  Lyon,  442 ;  de- 
fects in  the  story,  444 ;  the  Tran- 
some  family,  ib. ;  compared  with 
'Romola,'449 

Fenianism,  recent  prompt  suppression 
of,  cxxv.  187  ;  Mr.  Butt's  ^iew  of, 
204 ;  proposed  distribution  of  the 


land,  209  ;  revolutionary  demands 
of,  298 

Fenianism,  causes  of,  in  America, 
cxxvii.  516  ;  history  of  its  organisa- 
tion, 517 ;  short  duration  of,  in  Ire- 
land, 518 ;  not  connected  with  Con- 
tinental agitations,  ib. ;  character  of 
its  leaders,  519 ;  pecuniary  sup- 
port of,  iu  Ireland,  ib. ;  hostility 
of  the  Irish  clergy  to,  520;  snp- 
ported  by  foreign  influence,  530  ; 
exaggerated  by  Mr.  MUl,  5-32 

Ferdinand  H.  (Emperor  of  Germany, 
1578-1637),  his  bigoted  conduct 
to  the  Protestants  in  Bohemia, 
cxl.  126 

Ferdinand  Y.  of  Aragon  (the  Catho- 
lic, 1453-1516)  ;  Florentine  mis- 
sion to,  exxx.  8 ;  his  sagacious 
diplomacy,  ib. 

his  meeting  with  Philip  the 

Fair,  cxxxi.  350:  letters  with 
Catherine  of  Arragon  and  De 
Puebla  in  1 507-8,  356 ;  relations 
with  Juana  of  Castile,  357 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella  (of  Spain), 
their  active  part  in  the  Inquisition, 
cxvii.  383 ;  duplicity  of  their  Eng- 
lish policy,  391 

overtures  to   Richard  HI., 

cxxi.  202  ;  their  hostility  to  Per- 
kin  Warbeck,  209,  210 :  their  con- 
duct to  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  216 ; 
support  the  proposed  crusade 
against  the  Turks,  220 

Ferguson  (Adam,  minister  of  Lo- 
gierait,  1672-1754),  MS.  autobio- 
graphy of,  cxxv.  48  ;  his  humble 
origin,  51 ;  his  youthful  Sabbath- 
breaking,  52 ;  anecdotes,  ib. ; 
school-life  at  Moulin,  53;  his 
•visits  to  Aberdeen,  54 ;  sent  to 
St.  Andrews,  55 ;  his  life  as 
probationer,  56;  translated  from 
Crathie  to  Logierait,  67  ;  visited 
by  the  Earl  of  Mar,  ib.;  his 
numerous  family,  58;  his  MS. 
terminates  in  1715,  ib. 

(Adam,  son    of   preceding 
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1723-1816),  his  Life  bv  ilr.  Small, 
cxxT.  48 ;  his  personal  appearance, 
ib. :  strength  of  character,  49  ;  his 
ancestry,    oO;     his  school-educa- 
tion. 58:   enters  St.  Andrews    at 
fifteen,    59;     removes    to    Edin- 
burgh,    60 :    forms    a    debating 
society  there,  i^. :  ordained  chap- 
lain to  the  42nd,    61    and  nofej 
gallant  conduct  at  Fontenor,  62  ; 
hi3  popularity  in  the  regiment,  6-3 ; 
his  Gaelic  sermon,  i^. ;  abandons 
the  clerical  profession,  ib. ;    made 
keeper  of  the  Advocates'  Library 
at  Edinburgh,  64 ;  tutor  to  Lord 
Bute's  sons,   ib.;    friendship  -wilh 
Hume  and  Adam  Smith,  ib. ;  their 
scheme  for  his  promotion,  65 ;  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Xatural  Phi- 
losophy at    Edinburgh,  ib.  ;    inti- 
macy    with     John     JMsicpherson 
and  the  two  Grevilles,  66  ;  made 
Professor  of  Modem  Philosophy, 
ib. ;  his  '  Essay  on  the  History  of 
Civil  Society,'  67;   Lord  Mans- 
field's interest    in    him,  65    and 
note ;  letter  of   Baron  d'Holbach 
to,  ib. ;    tendency  of  his  views  to 
fatalism,  70  :  marries,  i^.;  his  '  In- 
stitutes of  Moral  Philosophy,'  71 ; 
his  travelling  tutorship,  ib.  ;  inter- 
view with  Voltaire,  72  ;  his  reply 
to   Dr.  Price's  pamphlet  on  Civil 
Liberty,  73,  74 ;  Secretaiy  to  the 
Commissioners   to  America,   74; 
letters  from  Sir  W.  Pulteney,  75, 
76;  his  attack  of  paralysis  cured 
by  Dr.  Black,  ib.:  his  Pythagorean 
diet,  77  ;  anecdote  related  by  Dr. 
Percy  respecting  the  Ossianic  con- 
troversy, ib.  ;   his  *  History  of  the 
Boman  Bepublic,'  78 ;  resigns  his 
chair    to    Dugald    Stewart,    ib. ; 
reasons  of  his  retirement,  ib. ;  his 
lectures  published  as  '  Principles 
of  Moral  and    Political  Science,' 
79 ;  his  genius  as  a  politician,  ib. ; 
M.  Cousin  on  his  theory  of  perfec- 
tion, 80 ;  his  intellectual  character, 
resumes  his  travels,   j7'.: 


his  house  near  Edinburgh,  82; 
removes  to  Hallyards,  83 ;  viata 
fiwm  Scott,  1^. ;  his  letters  on 
passing  events,  84;  anecdotes,  ib.; 
his  last  words,  85 

Feigusson  (Mr.  James),  his  •  Essay 
on  the  ancient  Topography  of 
Jerusalem,'  cxiL  423 ;  identifies 
the  original  Church  of  Constan- 
tine  with  the  Mosque  of  Omar, 
425  ;  Scriptural  grounds  for  his 
hypothesis,  426 ;  attiibutes  two 
distinct  churches  to  Constantine, 
431  ;  his  topography  contradicted 
by  Eusebius,  433 ;  on  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  Mosque  of  Omar, 
434 ;  his  theory  reaffirmed  in  the 
'Dictionary  of  the  Bible,'  437; 
strange  misstatements  in  his 
article  therein,  438 

his  design  for  restoring  the 

tomb  of  Maosolus,  cxvi  479;  his 
doctrine  of  definite  proportions  in 
Greek  architecture,  485 

his  '  Historr  of  the  Modem 


Styles  of  Architecture,'  cxviii. 
71 ;  his  familiarity  with  Asiatic 
architecture,  ib.  ;  his  aversion 
to  imitations  of  the  Gothic 
style,  72 ;  criticism  on  the 
2sew  Houses  of  Parliament, 
73 ;  on  the  borrowed  character 
of  English  buUdings  since  the 
Eeformation,  77 ;  his  censure 
of  the  Eenaissance  entabla- 
ture, 83;  on  the  internal  de- 
corations of  St.  Peters  at  Eome, 
84;  his  criticism  of  St.  Paul's, 
86;  asserts  the  horizontal  ten- 
dency of  classical  art,  89  ;  on  the 
mania  for  Greek  ai-chitecture  in 
England,  92 ;  recommends  the 
Gothic  style  for  its  cheapness,  97; 
his  admiration  of  the  Italian  or 
'  common-sense '  style.  98 

on  the  '  Eock-cut  Temples  of 


ib.,  81 


India,'  cxxii.  317;  on  the  caves  of 
Ellora,   383;  his  classification  of 
periods  in  caves  at  Ajuuta.  358 
on  Tree  and  Serpent  Wor 
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ship,  cxxx.  484  ;  origin  of  his 
book,  ih.  ;  lais  services  to  the  In- 
dian Museum,  485  ;  his  preface, 
ih.,  487  ;  patient  labour  of  his  re- 
searches, ib. ;  his  Turanian  theory, 
489 ;  his  iamiliarity  with  India, 
496;  on  the  origin  of  Boodhisin,5U0 
Fergusson  (Mr.  James j,  his  '  Eude 
Stone  Monuments  in  all  Countries/ 
cxxxviii.  186 ;  his  '  Reply  '  to  the 
Edinhirgh  Review  (Vol.  CXII.), 
ib. ;  on  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  187 ;  his  claims  to  au- 
thoritj',  ih.\  unsoundness  of  his 
theories  confirmed,  ih.,  188  ;  his 
startling  hypothesis  of  megalithic 
remains  in  Britain,  ih, ;  on  Avebury 
and  Stonehenge,  189;  ascribes  the 
'  dolmens  '  in  France  to  Turanians, 

191  ;  postdates  British  stone  monu- 
ments to  the  Roman  occupation, 

192  ;  on  the  effect  of  the  Teutonic 
invasions,  193  ;  his  Druidicul  criti- 
cisms anticipated  by  the  Edinburgh 
Itevietv,  ib. ;  his  theory  of  burial- 
places  for  slain  warriors,  194  ;  on 
the  Egyptian  Pyramids,  195  ; 
Hindu  monuments,  196  ;  his  com- 
parison of  Greek  remains,  197 ;  his 
rashness  of  assertion,  ih. ;  his  vague 
account  of  the  religion  of  India, 
199  note ;  on  Buddhist  sources  of 
religion,  ih.  200  ;  his  unsound  guid- 
ance, 201;  his  theory  not  sup- 
ported by  evidence,  202 

Fergusson  (Robert,  1751-1774),  his 
melancholy  end,  cxv.  3 

Fergusson  (Sir  W.,  b.  1808),  the 
founder  of  Conservative  Surgery, 
cxxxvi,  492  ;  on  lithotomy  and 
lithotrity,  493  ;  on  the  failure  of 
surgical  revivals,  500 

Fermentation,  chemical  theories  re- 
specting, cxxv.  405;  satire  of  Lie- 
big,  406 

Ferrara  (Renee,  Duchess  of,  daughter 
of  Louis  XII.),  her  deformed  ap- 
pearance, exxxi.  129;  her  friend- 
ship with  Cabin,  ih. 


Ferre,  Paris  Communist  in  1871, 
cxxxiv.  554 

Ferrier  (Professor  J,  F.,  1808, 
1804),  his  doctrine  of  double  con- 
sciousness, cxxiv,  150 

edition   of  his  Philosophical 

Remains,  cxxvi.  71 ;  graceful  pre- 
face by  Professor  Lushington,  72; 
his  early  life  and  education,  ih. ; 
progress     of      his      metaphysical 


studies. 


/.J  : 


his   contributions  to 


the  Edinburgh  Review,  ib.;  friend- 
ship with  M.  Cousin,  ib.;  obliga- 
tions to  Sir  W,  Hamilton,  74 ;  his 
literary  finish,  ih,  ;  his  study  of 
German,  ih. ;  first  essay  in  philo- 
sophy, 75  ;  appointed  to  Chair  of 
Civil  History  at  Edinburgh,  ih.  ; 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  at 
St.  Andrews,  ib.;  his  '  Institutes  of 
Metaphysic,'  76;  his  life  at  St. 
Andrews,  77;  personal  appearance, 
ib.  ;  illness  and  death,  78,  79  ;  his 
'  Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of 
Consciousness,'  ib. ;  ridicule  of  old 
Scottish  philosophy,  80 ;  on  the 
nature  and  origin  of  consciousness, 
th.,  83 ;  on  the  perception  of 
matter,  85,  89;  his  lectures  on 
Greek  philosophy,  93 ;  traces  of 
dogmatism  therein,  94;  twofold 
idea  in  his  lectures,  ib. 

Ferucci  (Andrea,  Tuscan  sculptor), 
his  works  criticised,  cxxi.  545 

Fesch  (Cardinal,  1764-1839),  French 
ambassador  at  Rome,  cxxviii.  477; 
his  recall,  480 

Feudalism,  its  growth  in  Scotland, 
cxxi.  337 

Fever,  cause  of  the  disease,  cxxxvi. 
230 

Feyaul  (Ameer  of  the  Wahabees), 
his  proflers  of  friendship  to  the 
Indian  Government,  cxxv.  10; 
British  dispute  with,  11 ;  visited 
by  Col.  Pelly,  12 ;  his  death,  13 

Fezenzac  (Lieut.-Gen.  the  Duke  de), 
his  Recollections  of  the  Cam- 
paign of  1812,  cxxvii.  213  ;  merits 
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of  his  work,  214  ;  his  life  as  a  pri- 
vate soldier,  216  ;  his  promotions 
in  the  ranks,  219  ;  his  sketch  of 
the  camp  at  Boulogne,  221  ;  he  re- 
ceives his   commission,   223 ;   his 
misdemeanour  and  arrest,  ih.  ;  his 
criticism   of    his    brother-officers, 
224  ;  his  account  of  marauding  in 
the  Grand  Army,  226  ;  on  the  sur- 
render  at  Ulm,  227  ;    quartered 
near   Salzburg,   230;  his   service 
with  the  staff,  231 ;  on  the  cam- 
paign in  Poland,  234 ;  a  prisoner 
in  RuGsia,  236 ;  returns  to  Paris, 
ih. ;  serves  under  Ney  in  Spain,  ih. ; 
and  under  Napoleon  until  Boro- 
dino, 237 ;  his  dark  picture  of  the 
retreat    from     Moscow,   ib. ;    his 
later  services,  239 ;  his  retirement 
after  the  retreat  from  Germany, 
242 
Fiction,  works  of.     See  Novels 
Fictions,  legal.  Sir  H.  Maine's  defi- 
nition of,  cxiv.  475 
Fielding  (Henry,    1707-1754),  Mr. 
Taine  on  his  pictures  of  English 
life,  cxxi.  319 

Gibbon's  remark  on,  exxxvii. 

115;  Thackeray's  admiration  oi,ib. 
Fierabi'as,  the  romance  of,  cxv.  367 
Fifeshire,  histories  of,   by  Mr.   Sib- 
bald  and  Mr.  Leighton,  cxii.  489 ; 
its  peaceful  condition  in  early  times, 
497  ;   its  physical  aspects,  498 
Fiji  Islands,  the,  correspondence  re- 
specting, cxxxvi.   429 ;  recent  in- 
terest in,   created  by  deportation 
of  South  Sea  Islanders,  ih.;  murder 
of  Bishop  Patteson,  43C ;  Bill  for 
suppression    of  slave-trade,  432 ; 
importation  of  natives  to  Queens- 
land, 432  ;    that  government  ac- 
quitted,   ih.  ;    Lord     Normanby's 
despatch,  433;  consular  despatch  of 
Mr.  Pritchard,  435 ;  offer  of  cession 
to  England,  437 ;  Colonel  Smythe's 
visit    and    Report    thereon,    ib. ; 
nominal     sovereignty     of      King 
Thakombau,  438;  population  and 


products,    ib.f   439;    the    Report 
unfavourable  to  cession,  440  ;  his 
advice  accepted,    ih.  ;    the    ques- 
tion    revived,      ib. ;      Melbourne 
agents,     ib. ;       Lord      Belmore's 
despatch    in  1868,    ib. ;    increas- 
ing     lawlessness,    441 ;      cotton- 
cultivation,  ib.;  petitions  of  white 
settlers  for  protection,  ib. ;  Austra- 
lian adventurers,  442  ;  address  of 
King  Cakobau,  443  ;   abortive  con- 
stitution of  1867,  ib.;    the   King's 
ministry,  444  ;  his  government  op- 
posed by  committee  of  white  re- 
sidents,  445  ;    Intercolonial  Con- 
ference at  Melbourne,  446  ;   Aus- 
tralian correspondence,   447,  451 ; 
unpopularity    of    Mr.     Burt,    ib.  ; 
King   Cakobau    and    the  Volun- 
teers, 452;  Mr.    McArthur's  mo- 
tion for  a  protectorate,  453  ;  de- 
bate   in    the    Commons   thereon, 
454;    alternative    of  annexation, 
455  ;  Mr.    Gladstone's   suggestion 
to  ascertain  native  feeling  thereon, 
450;    defeat  of  amended  motion, 
457 :  question  of  naval  command 
of  the  Pacific,  ib. ;  recent  American 
opinion    as    to    harbours    in    the 
Pacific,  458 ;  island  of  Upolo,  459; 
latest  reports  unsatisfactory,  460 ; 
prospects  of  future  action  of  the 
Government,  461 

annexation  of,  cxl,  581 ;  de- 


bates thereon,  ib. 

Filelfo  (Francisco),  patronage  of,  by 
Nicholas  V.,  cxxxvi.  130 

Filioque,  the  clause  embodied  in  the 
Athanasian  Creed,  cxxx.  313,  314 

Finance,  English,  prospects  in  1864, 
cxxi.  223  ;  deamess  of  money,  ib. ; 
causes  of  general  anxiety,  224 ; 
the  Bank  Charter  Act  blamed, 
225  ;  scarcity  of  loanable  capital 
considered,  226  ;  expansion  of  the 
Joint-Stock  system,  227  ;  invest- 
ment of  capital  abroad,  230  ;  the 
Bubble  mania  of  1825,  231;  systems 
of  lending  money  abroad,  ib.,  232  ; 
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farming  by  large  firms,  233 ; 
capital  exported  by  limited  liabi- 
lity compauies,  ih. ;  unknown  secu- 
rities, 236  ;  bigli  rates  of  interest 
considered,  ih.  ;  argument  of  Mr. 
Pereire  tbereon,  237 ;  secret  of 
the  financial  power  of,  240 ;  rate 
of  interest  governed  solely  by  de- 
mand, 243  ;  impossibility  of  State 
interference,  ib. ;  foreign  compe- 
tition in  loans,  244;  objections 
to  increased  issue  of  bank-notes, 
246,  247  ;  charges  against  the 
currency  laws,  248 ;  legislation 
powerless  against  panics,  249  ; 
average  rate  of  seven  per  cent,  in 
1864,  251 
Finance,  English,  money  at  two  per 
cent,  in  1867,  cxxvii.  242  ;  enor- 
mous import  of  bullion,  243  ;  com- 
mercialdepression  in  spite  of  cheap- 
ness of  money,  244  ;  failure  of  the 
Credit  Mobilier,  245  ;  collapse  in 
railway  finance,  ib.  ;  fall  of  deben- 
tures, 246  ;  universal  nature  of  the 
depression,  ih. ;  inactivity  of  the 
home  trade,  247  ;  fixitj^  of  note- 
circulation,  250 ;  eftects  of  the 
panic  of  1866  thereon,  ih.  ;  gold 
circulation  in  England  and  France, 
253 ;  supposed  abundance  of  loan- 
able capital  examined,  255;  foreign 
borrowers,  257 ;  fall  in  foreign 
stocks,  ib.  ;  borrowing  difficulties 
of  railways,  258  ;  general  reluc- 
tance to  lend  the  reason  why 
money  is  so  cheap,  259 ;  tight- 
ness of  capital  in  England  and 
France,  261 ;  recent  losses  in 
England,  264  ;  losses  increased  by 
mismanagement,  ih.  ;  distrust  of 
joint-stock  enterprise,  265;  re- 
serves swallowed  thereby,  266; 
changes  in  '  negotiable'  bills,  267; 
system  of  Overend,  Gurney,  and 
Co.,  ih. ;  money  locked  up  in  care- 
ful banks,  268  ;  discount  and  in- 
terest distinguished,  209  ;  mer- 
cantile and  foreign  bills,  ih.;  evils 


of  finance  bills,  270  ;  their  disap- 
pearance since  1866,  ih.;  want  of 
speculation  in  goods,  271 ;  diminu- 
tion in  trade,  273  ;  effects  of  fall 
in  price  of  cotton,  ih.,  274;  de- 
crease in  raw  materials,  275 ;  ex- 
ports, ih.;  decline  in  movements 
of  bullion,  277;  depression  of 
home  trade,  279 ;  reduction  in 
foreign  trade  due  to  cotton  and 
American  difficulties,  ih.;  prospects 
of  improvement,  280 

Finance,  French,  high  rate  of  interest 
in  1864,  cxxi.  236;  proposed  re- 
medy, ih.    See  Periere,  M. 

increase    in    circulation    of 

bank-notes  from  1864  to  1867, 
cxxvii.  252 ;  proportionate  reserve 
of  gold,  ih. ;  tightness  of  capital 
in  1867,  261 ;  absorption  of  bul- 
lion, 262 ;  success  of  French  rail- 
ways, 263  ;  City  of  Paris  loans,  ih. 

Finch  (Sir  John),  elected  Speaker 
by  the  Commons,  cxx.  20 ;  his 
servility  to  the  King,  ih.  ;  is  held 
down  in  his  chair,  34 

Fine  Arts  Commission  of  Sir  E. 
Peel,  cxxxi.  409 ;  faihire  of,  as  re- 
gards mural  painting,  411 

Finhaven  (Angus),  ancient  vitrified 
fort  at,  cxx.  316 

Finns,  the,  meagre  literature  of,  cxl. 
255 

Fisher  (Edward),  his  '  Marrow  of 
Modern  Divinity,'  cxiv.  421 

(J.  C),  his  work  ou  liturgi- 
cal revision,  cxiii.  12 

Fisheries,  Board  of,  in  Scotland, 
cxv.  39 

Fitzinger  (Ilerr),  on  the  different 
stocks  of  Jiorses,  cxx.  132 ;  on 
the  Oriental  origin  of  English 
thorough-breds,  ih. 

Fitzroy  (Admiral),  his  appointment 
to  the  Meteorological  Department, 
cxxiv.  58 ;  his  promotion  of  obser- 
vations at  sea,  59;  origin  of  his 
system  of  weather  forecasts,  60 ; 
his  storm-signals,  ih.;  his  deatli, 
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61 ;  his  labours  necessarily  imper- 
fect,  62 ;  .his  method   of  storm- 
warnings,  66 
Ffoulkes  (Mr.  E.  S.),  his  letter  to 
Archbishop     Manning     on     'the 
Church's  Creed  and  the  Crown's 
Creed,'   cxxx.    297 ;    criticised  in 
the  '  Dublin  Eeview,'  31.3  note 
Flamsteed    (John,  1640-1719),   the 
first  Astronomer  Royal,  cxl.  94; 
his  services,  ih. 
Flanders,  wealth  of  the  towns  under 
the    Dukes    of    Burgundy,   cxix. 
533 
Flaxman  (John,  1755-1826),  his  ser- 
vices    secured     by     Wedgwood, 
cxxvi.  227  ;  visit  to  Rome,  ih. 
Flemings,  settlements   of,   in   Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  cxii.  603 

■ early  colonies  of,  in  Scotland, 

cxii.  240 
Flemyng  (Dr.  Malcolm),  his  treatise 
on   the    cattle-pest    of    1744-57, 
cxxiii.  213;  recommends   inocula- 
tion, 223 
Fletcher  (Andrew,  1653-1716),  his 
supposed  collaboration  with  Shak- 
speare  in  Henry  VIII.,  cxxiii.  177 
Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  his  share  in  the 

Darien  scheme,  cxv.  13 
Fleury  (Andre  Hercule  de.  Cardinal, 
1653-1743),  his  tutelage  of  Louis 
XV.,  cxxv.  472,  473 ;  scheme  for 
his  dismissal,  477  ;  Prime  Minister, 
ih. ;  his  ascendancy  over  the  King, 
ih.  ;  anecdote  of  his  modesty,  478 
note ;  his  foreign  policy,  ih.  480 ; 
his  parsimony,  480,  482;  his 
youthful  airs  in  old  age,  488  note 
Flint,  implements  of,  discovered  near 
Abbeville,  by  M.  Perthes,  cxviii. 
200 ;  evidences  of  design  in,  263  ; 
question  of  their  genuineness,  ih. ; 
tests  of  antiquity  applied  to,  264 ; 
their  origin  discussed,  ih. ;  their 
entombment  ascribed  to  the  Mam- 
moth Age  of  Cuvier,  265  ;  depth 
of  the  deposits,  270 ;  similar  dis- 
coveries of,  in  England,  271,  278 


Florence,  siege  and  surrendei"  of,  in 

1630,  cxii.  121 
her  claims  as  the  metropolis 

of  Italy,  cxiii.  277 

expulsion  of  the  Medici  from, 


cxxx.  17;  struggle  with  Charles 
v.,  ih.  ;  decline  of  civic  spirit,  21, 
22 ;  evils  of  the  Medicean  restora- 
tion, ih. ;  rule  of  Duke  Alexander, 
23 
mediaeval  taxation  of,  cxxxi. 


379 


Flourens  (M.),  his  share  in  the  Com- 
mune of  1871,  cxxxiv.  513 ;  his 
literary  works  and  character,  ih. ; 
his  early  life  and  adventures,  514; 
his  Communist  programme  of 
foreign  policy,  ih.  ;  popularity  at 
Belleville,  515 ;  his  contempt  for 
the  Bordeaux  Assembly,  522 

'  Flying  Childers,'  racing  perform- 
ances of,  cxx.  125  ;  pedigree  of, 
141 

Foix,  Counts  of,  their  protectorate 
of  Andorre,  cxiii.  362 

Fontaine  (John  de  la,  1621-1696), 
M.  Taine's  theory  of  his  Fables, 
cxxi.  294 

Fontainebleau,  Peace  of  (1763),  its 
popularity  in  England,  cxxvi. 
13 

Fontenoy,  battle  of  (1745),  cxx.  528  ; 
official  account  of,  530 

gallant  conduct  of  the  Black 

Watch  at,  cxxv.  62 

Fontevrault,  Abbey  of,  its  origin, 
cxxvii.  90;  tombs  of  Henry  II. 
and  Richard  I.  at,  91,  92 

Forbes,  family  name  of,  origin  of, 
cxxi.  343 

(Professor  James  D.),  popu- 


larity of  his  '  Travels  in  the  Alps,' 
cxiii.  224  ;  his  observations  on  the 
Mer  de  Glace,  234  ;  his  discoveries 
respecting  glacier  movement,  ih.  ■ 
his  '  Viscous  Theory,'  235 ;  his  pre- 
sentiment of  Faraday's  discovery 
of  regelation,  239  ;  on  the  veined 
structure  of  glacier  ice,  246 
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Force,  idea  of,  inseparable  from 
Science,  cxxvii.  341 

■ metaphysical    obscurity    of 

meaning  in  the  term,  cxxxiii.  148, 
L')2;  various  applications  thereof, 
in  physical  science,  ib.  154 

Ford  (Richard,  1796-1858),  his 
'  Handbook  for  Spain,'  an  instance 
of  real  g-enius,  cxxxii.  122 

Foreifrn  Enlistment  Act  (1819),  oc- 
casional suspensions  of,  cxiv.  583 

principles   of    international 

law  discussed  in  debates  on,  cxxxv, 
501 ;  its  beai'ing  on  the  recent 
American  claims,  564,  571  (see 
Geneva  Arhitratioti)  ;  faultiness  of 
its  provisions,  579 

Forests,  vast  proportion  of,  on  the 
earth's  surface,  cxx.  476  ;  devasta- 
tion of,  by  fire,  477 ;  destruction 
of,  in  America,  ib.  478:  their  in- 
fluence on  local  climate,  ib.  ;  value 
of  forest  vegetation,  479 

Forfar,  County  of.     See  Angtis 

Forli  ( Melozzo  da,  about  1438-1494), 
painter  of  the  Florentine  School, 
cxxxv.  136  ;  his  works,  138 

Formularies,  latitude  of,  in  the 
Church  of  England,  cxiii.  492 : 
absence  of  definitions  of,  493 

Forster  (John,  b.  1812),  his  defence 
of  the  Grand  Remonstrance  on 
the  ground  of  necessity,  cxii.  464  ; 
his  exaggerated  praise  of  Pym, 
474;  attributes  the  arrest  of  the 
Five  Members  to  a  premeditated 
scheme  of  Charles  I.,  478 ;  dates 
the  Civil  War  from  that  attempt, 
480 ;  on  the  Protestation  of  the 
Bishops,  483 
,  Forster,  John,  his  '  Life  of  Sir  John 
Eliot,'  cxx.  1  ;his  merits  as  a  bio- 
grapher, 2 

his  'Life  of  Landor,'  cxxx. 

217 ;  merits  thereof,  219  ;  his 
personal  intimacy  wdth  Landor, 
220 

Forster  (Right  Hon.  W.  E.,  b.  1818), 
his  firm  attitude  on  the  Education 


question,  cxxxix.  220;  his  predic- 
tions realised,  239 

Forsyth    (Mr.),    his    researches    in 
Eastern  Turkestan,  cxxxv.  20 

his    mission    to    Yarkund, 

cxxxix.  314 

-  (Mr.   W.),  his   'History  of 


ancient  Manuscripts,'  cxxxvii.  57  ; 
his  definitions  of  authentic  and 
genuine  objected  to,  92 

Fortescue  (Mr.  Chichester,  after- 
wards Lord  Carlingford,  b.  1823), 
his  scheme  of  tenant-reform  in  Ire- 
land, cxxv.  211 ;  cardinal  defect  of 
his  Bill,  214 

Forum  at  Rome,  the,  striking  aspect 
of,  cxviii.  359  ;  Pope  Stephen  III. 
elected  on  the  site  of,  360  ;  known 
as  the  *  Tria  Fata,'  ib. 

Foiiche  (Joseph,  afterwards  Duke  of 
Otranto,  1763-1820),  overtures  of 
Metternich  to,  outwitted  by  .Buo- 
naparte, cxiv.  511 

his  intrigues  during  the  Hun- 
dred Days,  cxxv.  329 

■Buonaparte's letters  to,  cxxvi. 


329 


Fouquet  (Nicolas,  Marquis  of  Belle- 
isle,  1615-1680),  cause  of  his  fall, 
cxxiv.  373 ;  his  casket  opened  by 
the  King,  ib.  ;  pretended  letter 
of  Madame  de  Maintenon  to,  ih. 
374 ;  his  other  correspondents,  ib. 
375 

Fox  (Charles  James,  1748-1806), 
his  bargain  with  George  III.,  cxv. 
218 

his  India  Bill,  cxvii.  23 

his  appearance  described  by 

Miss  Wynn,  cxix.  307 

remarks  ajjd  epitaph  on,  by 


Landor,  cxxx  229 
would  never  talk  in  John- 


son's presence,  cxl.  531 ;  Talley- 
rand's admiration  of,  ib. 
Fox,  Captain  (U.S.  Navy),  his 
efforts  to  relieve  Fort  Sumter, 
cxxiv.  186 ;  thwarted  by  Lincoln, 
190  ;    appointed    Ai=sistant-Secre- 
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tary  of  the   Navy,  192  ;  his  ener- 
getic exertions,  196 

Foxe  (John,  the  Martyrologist, 
1517-1587),  his  vindication  of 
Cardinal  Pole,  cxix.  258 

France,  taxation  in,    cxi.    240    (see 
Taxation,  Frencli);  commercial  re- 
lations with  Enjrland,  277;  Cheva- 
lier on  the  protective  system,  ib.  ; 
Treaty  of  Commerce,  278;    slow- 
progress    of    free-trade    opinions, 
281  ;    history    and     condition    of 
French  tariff,  ih.  ;  selfish  greed  of 
the  middle  classes,  282  ;  rise  of  the 
protection  system,  284;   Treaty  of 
1813,  285;  EnghuuVs  prohibitive 
policy  retaliated,  ih.;  Pitt's  Treaty 
of  1 786,  286 ;  policy  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly,    287;    of    the 
Restoration,  288 ;  Republic  of  '48, 
289 ;    opposition     to     free    trade 
under   the  Empire,    ib.  ;    existing 
prohibitions,    290 ;    present   state 
of  commerce,    293;    mischievous 
effects  of  restrictive  tariffs  thereon, 
298  ;  results  of  increased  commer- 
cial  interchange    with    England, 
308 ;  antiquity  of  local  names  in, 
537;  piety  of  the  Gallican  Church 
in  the  17th  century,  430;  immoral 
annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice  by, 
535 ;    negotiations   with    Sardinia 
before  the    war,   ih. ;    disregard  of 
the   Treaties   of  Paris,   548,  551. 
See  Savoy 

France,  intellectual  revival  of,  in 
1815,  cxii.  162;  her  claims  to 
*  natural  frontiers,'  240 ;  territo- 
rial arrangement  of  1814,  245 ; 
leading  objects  thereof,  252  ; 
of  the  ballot  in,  284 

the  natural   rival   of  Italy, 

cxiii.   261 ;    assumes   the  co-pro- 
tectorate  of  Andorre,   352  ;  mis- 
take of  the  Roman  expedition,  455; 
effects  of  the  Revolutions  on,  458 
progress  of  agriculture   in. 


cxiv.  348;  impoverished  state  of, 
after  1815,  ib. ;  increase  of  domes- 


tic rural   buildings,  350  ;  Turgot'n 
beneficent  reforms,  351 ;  tithes  and 
seignorial    charges   on  land,   352 ; 
confiscated  lands,   353;    effects  of 
the  Revolution  on  the  rural  popu- 
lation, 354;  allotment  of  the  soil, 
355 ;  increase  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce, 356 ;  departmental  divisions, 
ih. ;  cultivation  in  the  Nord,  357  ; 
beet-root  sugar,  358 ;  the  cottier 
system,   359 ;    large    estates   near 
Paris,  360  ;   Valley  of  the  Loire, 
362  ;     farming     in     Maine     and 
Anjou,  363;  variety  of  products, 
365  ;  improvements   in  rural  life, 
367 ;  primitive  condition  of  Berri, 
ih.  ;  prosperity  due  to  peace,  368 ; 
agricultural  reforms   of  Napoleon 
III.,  ih.  369  ;  confused  state  of  the 
law  in  former  times,  457;  juris- 
diction   in,    compared   with    that 
in  England,  458;  M.  Thiers'  theory 
of  the  Hundred  Days,  486 ;  men- 
dicity of   the   ofificial   press,  489 ; 
constitutions  of  the  Hundred  Days 
•and  of  the  first  Restoration    com- 
pared, 493  ;  power  and   composi- 
tion of  the  Chambers,  t?).;  censor- 
ship of  the  press  abolished,  494 
{seQ  Napoleon    Buonaparte);  poli- 
tical   parties   in    1815.   504;    the 
F^d^r^s,  506 
France,     invasion    of,     by    Edward 
IV.,    cxv.    301 ;    reaction    against 
centralisation  in,  323 ;  evils  of  im- 
munity of  public  functionaries  from 
the  law,  329 ;  defects  of  political 
character      in,     350 ;     permanent 
value   of  Councils-General,   352 ; 
dangers  of  state  patronage,  353 

commercial    treaties    with, 

cxvi.      130;       Lord      Auckland's 
scheme  for  the  partition  of,  142 
her  Russian  policy  previous 


to  the  Crimean  War,  cxvii.  316 
evils  of  the  Monarchy  from 


Louis  XIV.  to  1789,  cxviii.  141 ; 
alliance  of,  with  Scotland,  230; 
links    of    sympathy   between    the 
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two  countries,  232 ;  Scottish 
mercenaries  in,  as  early  as  the 
twelfth  century,  284;  attractions 
of  Paris  to  educated  Scotchmen  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  236  ;  causes 
of  these  special  relations,  238 ; 
Scotch  connexion  maintained  by 
emigrants  to,  248 ;  ties  of  common 
religion  before  the  Reformation, 
249 ;  French  embassies  resident  in 
Scotland,  251 

France,  gradual  decline  of  aristo- 
cracy in,  cxix.  87 ;  extinction  of 
the  old  territorial  peerage,  ih. ; 
obsequiousness  of  nobles  to  the 
Court,  88;  origin  of  highway 
tolls  in^  345  ;  power  of  the  Crown 
over  roads  ;  346 ;  office  of  Grand 
Voyer,  ib. ;  bad  state  of  roads  in, 
under  Louis  XIV.j  356;  system 
of  the  Corvee,  357  ;  obligations  to 
repair  roads  imposed  on  the  com- 
munes, 360 ;  gloomy  state  of,  in 
the  middle  of  the  15th  century, 
531 ;  encroachment  of  crown  vas- 
sals under  Charles  VI.,  535  ;  con- 
flict of  the  Crown  with  the  Dukes 
of  Burgundy.  See  Charles  the 
Bold 

improvements  in  horse-breed- 
ing in,  cxx.  117;  obstacles  to  co- 
operative societies  in,  434r  436;  the 
Association  Alitnetitaire  at  Greno- 
ble, 426,  436;  position  of  inter- 
dicted priests  in,  437 ;  strife  of 
clerical  parties,  460 ;  commercial 
treaty  with,  570 ;  consequent  in- 
crease of  exports  and  imports  with, 
ib.,  571  ;  policy  of,  with  respect  to 
;  Italian  independence,  572 

progress  of  religious  tolera- 


tion in,  cxxi.  440 

state  of  the  Church  in,  just 


before  the  Keformation,  cxxiv. 
87 ;  rapacity  of  the  clergy,  ib. ; 
origin  of  Protestantism  in,  88  (see 
Reformation  in  France)  ;  disturb- 
ance of  her  Prussian  frontiers  in 
1866,  285  ;    prospects  of  collision 


with  Prussia,  286;  her  interests 
closely  allied  with  those  of  En- 
gland, 295 ;  cession  of  Savoy  and 
Nice  to,  ib. 

France,  revived  study  of  early  na- 
tional literature  in,  cxxv.  228 

effects     of     annual     levies 

on  the  population,  cxxvi.  280; 
statistics  of  MM.  de  Lavergne 
and  Cochut,  ib.  ;  codification  of 
the  law  in,  360;  influence  of 
French  codes  on  the  Continent, 
361 

morceUpment  of  land  in,  be- 


fore the  Revolution,  cxxviii.  296 ; 
peasants'  jealousy  of  Socialism 
since  1848,  300 ;  restrictions  on 
land  tenures,  301  ;  subdivision  of 
estates,  ib. 

prepared  state  of,   for    war 


in    1868,   cxxviii.    249 ;    Prussian 
policy  of  Napoleon  in  that  year, 
ib. 
unprepared  for  war  in  1866, 


cxxx.  452  note 

recent  war  with   Germany, 


cxxxii.  480  (see  Franco-German 
War)  ;  neglect  of  preparations, 
493  (see  French  Army)  ;  re- 
sponsible for  the  war,  564 ;  per- 
verse diplomacy  previous  thereto, 
565,  570  ;  chronic  instability  of 
institutions  in,  577 ;  vices  of  the 
Second  Empire,  578 ;  popular  re- 
sponsibility for  the  war,  580;  signs 
of  pacific  ideas  in,  ib. ;  declaration 
of  the  Government  of  National 
Defence,  582 

changes     eff'ected     by    the 


Revolution,  cxxxiii.  1,  3 ;  causes 
of  present  calamities  examined, 
ib.\  democratic  support  of  Impe- 
rialism, 4 ;  institutions  contrasted 
with  those  of  Prussia,  5,  7 ; 
elective  sovereignty  in,  11 ;  ex- 
tinction of  monarchical  traditions, 
12  ;  present  state  of  anarchy,  ib. ; 
political  fall  of  the  aristocracy,  13; 
early  rapacity  of  nobles,  ib. ;  sub- 
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division  of  land  after  the  Revolu-  ' 
tinn,  14 ;  consequent  hatred  of 
social  inequality,  ih. ;  want  of 
educated  proprietors,  ih. ;  religious 
turning-point  of,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  16;  degeneracy  of  moral 
influence  of  the  clergy,  17 ;  want 
of  interdependence  in  relations  of 
life  and  property,  18  ;  restrictions 
on  families,  21 ;  town  and  provin- 
cial democracy  contrasted,  22 ; 
selfishness  of  small  proprietors, 
ib. ;  their  want  of  public  spirit, 
ih. ;  evils  of  democracy  aggravated 
by  Imperialism,  24  :  the  peasants 
averse  to  the  war  with  Ger- 
many, 25;  military  demoralisa- 
tion, 26 ;  Provisional  Government 
of  National  Defence,  27 ;  fed  on 
falsehoods  during  the  war,  ib.  ; 
Trochu  and  Gambetta,  28 ;  want 
of  a  National  Assembly,  29,  30 ; 
present  state  of,  due  to  1789,  ib.  ; 
temporary  eclipse  of,  lamented, 
ib. ;  her  intellectual  superiority  on 
the  Continent,  31 ;  her  services  to 
England,  ih. ;  occasional  differences 
of  foreign  policy,  32 ;  early  rights 
of  interference  in  the  German 
Empire,  465 ;  her  services  to  Ger- 
many after  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon, 
478 ;  cessions  of  the  three  Bish- 
oprics of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun 
to,  ib. ;  and  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine, 
479 

France,  Revolution  after  Sedan, 
cxxxiv.  251 ;  Government  of  the 
4th  September,  ih. ;  sketch  of  the 
late  Commune,  ih.,  254  (see 
Paris  Comnmne)  ;  municipal  insti- 
tutions of,  255  (see  France, 
Communal)  ;  the  new  Assembly  at 
Bordeaux,  522 ;  ratification  of 
peace,  ib.  ;  the  Government  with- 
draws to  Versailles,  537 ;  Paris 
re-captured  from  the  Commune, 
563 

— horse-breeding  in,  cxxxviii. 

437,  442 

M 


France,  grandeur  of  her  national 
history,  cxl.  201  ;  sequence 
of  Roman  history  preserved 
bj',  ib.,  202  ;  Municipalities, 
Feudalities,  and  the  King,  208; 
the  Church  in  the  middle  ages, 
210 ;  once  the  centre  of  in- 
fluence over  Europe,  214  ;  the 
'  hundred  years' '  war  with  Eng- 
land, 215  ;  the  Salique  law  in, 
ib.  ;  feuds  of  Orleanists  and  Bur- 
gundians,  217  ;  quinquennial  cen- 
sus of  1872,  383  ;  backward  state 
of  agriculture,  384  ;  population  of, 
in  1866,  ib.  ;  subsequent  decrease, 
385  ;  increase  of  foreigners,  ib.  ; 
decline  of  population  in  various 
departments,  386;  statistics  of 
births  and  deaths,  387 ;  scarcity  of 
emigration,  388  ;  numbers  of  fami- 
lies and  households,  ib.  ;  one-third 
totally  destitute  of  education,  389 ; 
large  number  of  the  clerical  popu- 
lation, 390  ;  proportion  of  trades, 
ib. ;  amount  of  cattle  and  live 
stock,  ib. ;  effects  of  the  late  war, 
ih.  ;  social  causes  of  decrease  of 
population,  391  ;  limitation  of 
families  and  indifference  to  educa- 
tion due  to  subdivision  of  pro- 
perty, ih.  ;  oppressive  system  of 
conscription,  392 

France  (Communal),  cxxxiv.  250; 
recent  works  on,  ib. ;  defects  of 
municipal  institutions,  255;  des- 
potic tendencies  of  armed  Com- 
munes, ib.;  basis  of  municipal  law, 
256 ;  M.  Raynouard's  definition, 
tb.,  257  :  powers  of  the  Crown,  ih. ; 
communes  distinguished  fi'om  En- 
glish borough-charters,  ih.,  258 ; 
various  classes  of,  ih. ;  conceptions 
of  municipal  liberty,  259 ;  early 
Provincial  Estates,  ih. ;  communal 
outbreaks  in  the  middle  ages,  261 
(see  Paris  Commune) ;  spirit  of 
military  sedition,  264 ;  hostility  of 
the  Crown,  ib. ;  communes  under 
the  Revolution,   265;    exorbitant 
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local  authority  fatal  to  their  in- 
dependence, 267,  268;  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  ib.,  273 

Franchise,  political,  probable  effect 
of  gold  movement  on,  cxii. 
S3 

plural   voting  and  universal 

suffrage,  cxxii.  271,  272  ;  dangers 
of  unlimited  extension  of,  ih.  ;  not 
based  on  theoretical  rights,  273 ; 
transfer  of  pov^er  to  the  working- 
classes,  275;  objections  to  simple 
reduction,  276 ;  the  cumulative 
vote,  277  ;  mischief  of  plural 
voting,  ib.  ;  landlord  influence  in 
the  country,  280  ;  limits  to  class 
representation,  281  ;  the  borough 
franchise,  282 ;  qualifications  be- 
fore 1832,  283  ;  question  of  uni- 
formity, 28-4 
need  of  extension,  cxxiii.  277; 


two  causes  assigned  to  recent 
failures,  278  ;  argument  of  popu- 
lar indifierence  refuted,  279 ; 
present  state  of  opinion  con- 
trasted with  that  in  1832,  ih., 
280  ;  three  phases  of  agitation 
since  then,  ih. ;  opportune  time 
for  considering  question  of  exten- 
sion, 283 ;  claim  not  founded  on 
existing  abuses,  284 ;  debate  on 
i\Ir.  Baine's  Bill,  ih.,  285 ;  argu- 
ments of  two  Liberal  sections, 
285 ;  Mr.  Gladstone  on  abstract 
xights,  ih. ;  experience  of  existing 
constitueucies,  286 ;  examples  of 
America  and  Australia  not  analog- 
•ous,  287  ;  workii:g-men  iu  Parlia- 
ment, 289  ;  extension  of,  favour- 
able to  Conservatives,  290  ;  ques- 
tion of  intelligence  and  indepnii- 
dence  of  new  electors,  291  ; 
'  lateral  reform,'  292  ;  electoral 
tests,  lb.  ;  proposed  Commission  of 
Inquiry,  294;  present  chances  of 
a  Heform  Bill,  ih. ;  recent  electoral 
statistics,  588 
Francis  I.  (of  France,  1515-1547). 
his  policy  regarding  the  Reforma- 


tion, oxxiv.  89  ;  religious  persecu- 
tions in  his  reign,  ih. 

Francis  I.,  sketch  of,  before  the  battle 
of  Pavia,  cxxxii.  79 ;  his  alleged 
7not  disproved,  ih. 

Francis  Joseph  (Emperor  of  Austria, 
b.  1830),  his  interview  with  Wil- 
liam I.  at  Gastein,  exxx.  436  ; 
his  moderate  reply  to  Bismarck's 
menaces  in  1866,  447 

Francis  (Saint,  of  Assisi,  1182- 
1226),  his  veneration  for  writing, 
cxxiv.  359 

Francis  (Duke  of  Lorraine),  his 
Austrian  sympathies,  cxii.  84 ;  his 
transfer  of  Lorraine  to  France,  85 

Francis  (Sir  Philip,  1740-1818),  his 
friendship  with  Windham,  cxxiii. 
566  ;  his  oratory  described,  567 

Memoirs  of,  by  2dr.  Parkes, 

completed   by   Mr.    H.    Merivale, 
cxxvii.  166;  identified  with  'Juni- 
us,' ih. ;  his  early  life,  167;  private 
secretary  to  Lord  Kinnoul,  168;  his 
mission  to  Lisbon,  ih.  ;  his  exten- 
sive reading,  169  ;  becomes  Pitt's 
amanuensis,     ih.  ;    his     marriage, 
170  ;  private  secretary  to  Fox,  ib.; 
chief  clerk  to  Mr.   Welbore  Ellis 
at  the   War  Office,   171  ;  his  first 
connexion  with  polemics,  ih.,  172; 
his  contributions    to  the   '  Public 
Advertiser,"   ih.  ;    the   first  letter 
signed  'Junius,'  173;     his  affec- 
tion for  his  father,  174  ;  his  wor- 
ries at  the  War  Oflice,  175  ;  his  in- 
timacy with  Calcraft,  ib.,  176;  his 
sensitive  vanity  and  morbid  energy, 
ib. ;  his  anxiety  for  promotion,  177  ; 
mystery  about  the  post  of  Deputy- 
Secretary-of- War,  1 78 ;  his  hatred 
of  Lord  Barrington,  ih.  ;  leaves  the 
War  Office,    179  ;  anecdote  of  his 
voyage    to    Calais,   ih,  ;  Calcraft's 
legacy    to    him,    ih.  ;     meditates 
settling    in     Pennsylvania,     181  ; 
appointed    member    of    the    first 
Indian  Council  through  Lord  Bar- 
rington,   ih.  ;  his  jealousy   of  the 
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Indian  judge?,  183  ;  his  hostility 
to  Warren  Hasting-s,  184  ;  his  ad- 
vanced views  on  Indian  Govern- 
ment, ib.  ;  his  love  of  cards  and 
gallantry,  180 ;  his  intrigue  with 
i\Jrs.  Grand,  187  ;  his  grumble 
and  petulant  sneers,  190  ;  his 
compact  with  Hastings  on  the 
Mahratta  war,  192  ;  duel  with 
Hastings,  ih.  ;  he  leaves  India,  ib. ; 
his  unpopularity  in  England  on 
his  return,  193  ;  enters  Parlia- 
ment, ib.  ;  his  cherished  hatred  of 
Hastings,  ib.  ;  excluded  from  the 
prosecution,  191 ;  his  social  repu- 
tation in  London,  195  ;  is  refused 
the  Governor-Generalship  of  India, 
ib.;  his  intimacy  with  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  196  ;  his  grievance 
against  Fox,  ib.  ;  he  quits  Parlia- 
ment, 197 ;  his  domestic  tender- 
ness, ib,;  his  lasi  production  and 
death,  198 ;  claims  to  the  author- 
ship of  '  Junius  '  examined,  ib.  : 
external  evidence  of  time  in  his 
favour,  200;  his  denials  and 
alarms  when  questioned,  202  ;  the 
secret  not  confided  to  his  friends, 
ib,,  203  ;  motives  of  his  Indian  ap- 
pointment, lb.  ;  evidence  of  spell- 
ing and  hand-writing  in  his 
favour,  204 ;  circumstantial  evi- 
dence pointing  to  his  authorship, 
ib.,  210  ;  his  character  like  that 
of  '  Junius,'  ib.  ;  argument  of  his 
dualism  of  nature,  211 ;  Mr.  Hay- 
ward's  adverse  views,  212;  general 
preponderance  of  proof  in  his  fa- 
vour, ib. 

Francisca  (Pietro  Delia),  Florentine 
painter  of  the  15th  century,  cxxxv. 
136,  138 

Franco-German  War  (1870-71), 
the  campaign  of  August  1870, 
cxxxii.  480;  preparations  on 
both  sides  contrasted,  491,  497  ; 
strategical  conditions  of,  influ- 
enced by  the  minor  German 
States,  ib. ;  immediate  base  of  the 


campaign,  498  ;  concentration  by 
railways  and  telegraphs,  ib.  ;  three 
courses  open  to  the  French,  499 ; 
their  plan  of  operations,  500  ;  the 
skirmish  at  Forbach,  503  ;  peril- 
ous situation  of  the  French  on  3rd 
August,  504  ;  German  unity  of 
action,  ib.  ;  superiority  of  the 
*  chassepot,'  505  ;  dispositions  of 
the  Prussians,  ib, ;  their  plan  of 
combination,  506 ;  Douay's  defeat 
at  Wissembourg,  508;  defensive 
position  of  .  acMahon,  509 ; 
shameful  retreat  from  Woerth, 
510;  French  efforts  at  concentra- 
tion, 511  ;  Frossard  forced  from 
Spicheren,  ib.  ;  retreat  to  Metz, 
512 ;  Napoleon  resigns  his  per- 
sonal command,  ib.;  French  re- 
treat on  Chalons,  513 ;  Prussian 
advances  into  Lorraine,  ib.;  King 
William  assumes  chief  command, 
514;  Pont-a-Mousson,  ih.;  Mars- 
la-Tour,  515 ;  Bazaine's  westward 
retreat  stopped,  516  ;  German  ex- 
penditure of  life,  ib. ;  Bazaine 
shut  in  Metz,  ib.  ;  subsequent 
operations  against  MacMahou,  ib. ; 
his  flank  march  foiled,  517 ;  dis- 
aster of  Sedan,  518  ;  Capt.  Jean- 
nerod's  desponding  view  of  French 
prospects,  ih. ;  effect  of,  on  Euro- 
pean States,  555  ;  France  respon- 
sible for  the  war,  564 ;  previous 
diplomatic  controversy,  5G5  ;  origi- 
nal theme  of  quarrel,  ib.  ;  the 
Ilohenzollern  candidature,  ib. ;  the 
Due  de  Gramont"s  preposterous 
claims  thereon,  567  ;  British  medi- 
ation invoked,  568 ;  Lord  Gran- 
ville's remonstrance,  ib.  ;  French 
plea  of  insult  to  Benedetti,  56J ; 
British  appeal  to  the  Protocol  of 
the  Paris  Congress,  z6.;  mfatuatioa 
of  the  OUivier  ministry,  ib,  :  Ger- 
man unity  of  resentment  against 
dictation,  570  ;  French  delusions  of 
military  superiority,  571  ;  Belgian 
neutrality,    ib. ;  French  proposals 
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to  Denmerk,  572 ;  accommodation 
for  the  wounded,  573  ;  corruption 
of  French  discipline,  581 ;  inviola- 
bility of  French  soil  urged  by  the 
Government  of  National  Defence, 
682  ;  Bismarck's  claims  for  future 
security,   ib. ;  his  interview  with 
Jules  Favre  on  20th  September, 
683 ;   consequences  of  the  war  on 
the  future  of  Europe,  584  ;  adop- 
tion of  Prussian  system  discussed, 
685 ;  prospects  of  pacific  policy  in 
Germany,    ih.    588  ;    position    of 
England,  ih. 
Franco-German  War   (1870-1871), 
aversion  of  the  French  peasantry 
to,  cxxxiii.  25;  demoralisation  of 
French  troops,  20  ;  the  Provisional 
Government  of  National  Defence, 
27,   29;    collapse  of  the  Anglo- 
French  Alliance,   32 ;  superiority 
of  previous  military  training  of  the 
Prussians,    215;    use     of    photo- 
graphy   in,   351,   353 ;    enormous 
Prussian     indemnity,     475 ;    the 
quarrel  traced  back  to  Louis  XIV., 
477 ;  German  rights  to  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  merely  those  of  conquest, 
479,  480 :  military  works  on,  645  ; 
difficulties    of    present    criticism 
thereon,  546 ;  previous  state  of  the 
contending  parties  contrasted,  547; 
special   causes  of  French  defeat, 
648;    Prussian    tactical     reforms 
after  1866,  549,  552  ;  their  use  of 
company  columns,   553  ;  skirmish 
movements     at     Spicheren,    ib.  ; 
Capt.  May's  '  Tactical  Retrospect,' 
555  ;  looseness  of  French  battalions 
in  manoeuvring-,  558  ;  chief  actions 
not  won  by  artillery,  559  ;  its  em- 
ployment at  Mars-la-Tour,    560  ; 
at  Gravelotte,  502  ;    causes  of  the 
disaster  at  Sedan,   503 ;  German 
cavalry,    566;     services     of    the 
Uhlans,  567  ;  engineers,  571  ;  use 
of  pioneers,  573  ;  capture  of  French 
fortresses,  574;  railroads  and  tele- 
graphs,   ib. ;    staff   systems    com- 


pared, 577,  579  ;  Prussian  organ- 
isation, 580 ;  Col.  Borbstaedt's 
excellent  history,  581 ;  superi- 
ority of  Moltke's  strategy,  583 ; 
errors  of  the  French,  584 ;  use- 
lessness  of  later  French  levies,  685, 
586 

Franco-German  War,  news  at  Paris 
of  Bazaine's  surrender,  cxxxiv.  512 ; 
French  sufFei'ings  during  the  siege, 
520;  the  capitulation,  521;  peace 
ratified  by  the  new  National  As- 
sembly, ib.,  522  ;  Prussian  entry 
into  Paris,  524 

enormous  influence  of  rail- 
ways in,  cxxxv.  150;  studies  of 
Austrian  officers  on,  151  ;  M.  An- 
uenkofTs  commentary,  ib. ;  con- 
veyance of  German  troops  to  the 
frontier,  153  ;  removal  and  sutier- 
ings  of  the  wounded,  155  ;  Ger- 
man regulation  of  traffic,  156; 
first  instance  of  movements  di- 
rected from  the  rear,  ih. ;  Prussian 
study  of  topography,  157  ;  their 
Etappen  Insjiektion  for  supplies,  ib., 
159  ;  regulations  for  the  wounded, 
160;  private  organisations  for  their 
relief,  ib.  ;  duties  of  the  Etapptfn 
Railway  Director,  161 ;  Post- 
master, ih. ;  and  Inspector  of  Tele- 
graphs, 162 ;  defects  of  French 
system  of  transport,  163;  failure 
of  their  Intendance,  ib.  ;  lessons 
for  England,  164  ;  French  defeats 
on  the  Loire,  165 

mortality      of    horses     in, 


cxxxviii.  437 

its  effects  on  the  population 


of  France,  cxl.  390 
Frankfort,  negotiations  at,  in  1814, 

cxii.  246 
Franklin  (Benjamin,  1706-1790),  his 

study    of    his   English    ancestry, 

cxxi.  328 
his  negotiations  at  the  French 

Court  criticised  by  Sir  W.  Pulte- 

ney,  cxxv.  76 
Fraser   (Dr.  Bishop  of  Manchester, 
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the  present),  his  Charge  of  1871, 
cxxxvii.  196  j  his  gallaat  defence 
of  Church  policy,  224 
Fraser  (Professor  A.  C),  his  Com- 
plete Works  of  Berkeley,  cxxxvi. 
1  ;  his  new  materials  for  his 
edition,  2  ;  merits  thereof,  46 
(W.),  his  'Book  of  Car- 
laverock,'  Vols.  I.  II.,  cxl.  322 

Fraserburgh,  early  history  of,  cxii. 
524  ;  attempt  to  found  a  Univer- 
sity at,  ih. 

Fraser  River  (British  America),  its 
course  explored  by  Mr.  Fraser, 
cxix.  447 ;  auriferous  deposits 
found  in,  451 ;  its  rapid  rise  from 
melted  snow,  463;  quantities  of 
fish  in,  ib. ;  description  of  its 
course,  465 ;  the  Cascade  Ranges, 
ib. ;  its  junction  with  the  Thomp- 
son River,  407 

Frauenhofter  (Joseph  von,  1787- 
1826),  on  the  dark  lines  in  the 
solar  spectrum,  cxvi.  298.  See 
Spectrum  Analysis 

Frederick  V.  (King  of  Denmark, 
1723-1766),  his  protection  of  Prin- 
cess Mary  of  Hesse,  cxxiii.  486  ; 
his  government,  487  ;  death,  492 

Frederick  VI.  (^King  of  Denmark, 
1768-1839),  his  abolition  of  serf- 
dom, cxxiii.  488 

Frederick  II.  (Landgrave  of  Hesse- 
Cassel,  1720-1785),  his  marriage 
with  the  Princess  Mary,  cxxiii. 
484 ;  his  appearance  described  by 
Walpole,  ib. ;  turns  Roman  Cath- 
olic, 485 ;  estrangement  from  his 
family,  ib. ;  character  of  his  rule, 
ib.  486 

Frederick  Augustus  II.  (Elector  of 
Saxony,  afterwards  King  of  Poland, 
1670-1733),  his  intrigue  with  the 
Countess  of  Konigsmark,  cxx.  501 

Frederick  Charles  (Prince,  of  Prus- 
sia, b.  1828),  his  operations  during 
the  war  of  1866,  cxxv.  363,  389 

his  Essay  '  How  to  beat  the 

French,'  cxxxii.  480;  his  absorbing 


passion  for  German  Unity,  ib.  ;  his 
sketch  of  French  military  prin- 
ciples, 481 ;  his  proposed  transfor- 
mation of  Prussian  service,  483  ; 
his  share  in  the  '  Tactical  Instruc- 
tions of  1861,'  484 ;  his  services 
against  Denmark,  490 ;  his  first 
command  in  1870,  505.  See  Fran- 
co-German JVar 

Frederick  Charles,  the  author  of 
Prussian  success  against  France 
in  1870,  cxxxiii.  546 

Frederick  Lewis  (Prince  of  Wales, 
1707-1751),  his  character,  cxxvi.  4 

Frederick  William  I.  (of  Prussia, 
1688-1740),  his  passion  for  tall 
recruits,  cxvi.  183,  186;  his  notions 
of  justice,  187  ;  scene  at  his  death- 
bed, 193;  his  brutality,  195;  his 
character  misrepresented  by  Car- 
lyle,  196 

his   mania  for  tall  soldiers, 

cxxiv.  556 ;  his  cantonal  divisions, 
ib. 

twofold    contrast     in    his 


character,  cxxxii.  119 

Frederick  the  Great  (of  Prussia, 
1712-1786),  Johnson's  story  of  his 
accurate  knowledge  of  his  wine- 
cellar,  cxvi.  191 

his  eulogy  of  Marshal  Saxe, 

cxx.  522,  530 

his   Bavarian  campaign    of 


1778,  cxxiii.  506;  his  habits  at 
table,  308 ;  his  irritation  at  fail- 
ures in  the  field,  509 ;  anecdotes 
of,  510 ;  his  hatred  of  Maria  The- 
resa, 516 ;  his  habit  of  blasphem- 
ing, 517;  s"ummary  of  his  charac- 
ter, 519 ;  his  proposed  invasion  of 
the  Crimea,  ib.  520 
his     collection     of    snuff- 


boxes, cxxiv.  360 ;  his  weari- 
ness of  the  Seven  Years'  W^ar, 
553  ;  ambition  at  his  acces- 
sion, 556  ;  obtains  Silesia,  557  ; 
driven  from  Bohemia,  ib. ;  his 
bold  conduct  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  ib.;  his  enmity  to  Austria, 
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658 ;  hie  Bohemian    campaign    of 
1778,  559,  562 

Fredericli  tlie  Great,  the  cause  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  cxxv.  504 

immorality    of    his    inter- 
national policy,  cxxviii.  31? 

his  keen  intellect  an  example 


of  family  ability,  cxxxii.  119 
his   Papal  policy,   cxxxvii. 


545 


Frederick  William  II.  (1744-1805), 
his  intervention  in  Holland,  cxxiv. 
5G2;  rapacious  partition  of  Poland, 
ib. ;  restores  Blucher  to  the  service, 
663  ;  his  Fi-euch  policy,  564  ; 
meeting  at  Pillnitz,  ib. ;  his  mili- 
tary prestige,  ib. ;  failure  of  his 
French  expedition,  565  ;  with- 
draws from  the  Coalition,  566 ; 
bribed  by  Napoleon,  568  ;  his  de- 
feat at  Jena,  569 ;  gallant  cam- 
paign of  1807,  ib. ;  his  improve- 
ments in  recruiting,  572 

his    character    by    M.  Von 

Sybel,  cxxviii.  317,  319 

described  as  a  Spiritualist, 


cxxxii.  119 
Frederick  William  III.  (1770-1810), 

his  accession,  cxxiv.  567 
his  friendship  with  Bunsen, 

cxxvii.  479,  481 

his    family    characteristics, 


cxxxii.  119 
his  arbitrary  conduct  to  the 

Roman  Catholic  prelates,  cxxxix. 

365  ;    his  liturgy  resisted  by  the 

Lutherans,  366 
— ■ — -his  truckling  foreign  policy, 

cxl.     302;     his     patronage      of 

Scharnhorst,  .305 
Frederick  William  IV.  (1797-1861), 

his    friend.^hip    with    Humboldt, 

cxii.  222  ;  his  private  virtues,  226 ; 

unfitted  for  sovereignty,  227 
■ his  friendship,  when  Crown 

Prince,  with  Bunsen,  cxxvii.  478  ; 

he    proclaims    the     Constitution, 

494;  his  conduct   before  the  Cri- 
mean War,  497 


Frederick  William  IV.,  his  family 
character  as  a  visionary,  cxxxii.  119 

his  professed   admiration  of 

English  institutions,  cxxx.  420 ; 
his  grant  of  representation,  ib. 

his  relations  with  the  Church 


of  Rome,  cxxxix.  366 ;  his  corre- 
spondence with  Bunsen,  edited  by 
Professor  Ranke,  ib.  note 

Frederick  AVilliam  the  Great  (Elector 
of  Brandenburg,  1620-1688),  the 
founder  of  Prussian  greatness, 
cxxiv.  555 ;  his  territorial  claims, 
ib. 

Free  Churches,  origin  of  their  dislike 
of  Establishment,  cxxviii.  265  ; 
their  extra-legal  character,  276 ; 
recent  advocacy  of,  by  foreign 
writers,  283  ;  misleading  ideas  aa 
to  freedom  in,  284 

Free  Labour,  compared  with  slave 
labour  in  Barbadoes,  cxv.  43 ;  in 
the  West  Indies,  44 ;  white  set- 
tlers indispensable  for  improve- 
ment of  coloured  races,  60 

Free  Trade,  its  effects  misrepresented 
by  Sir  A.  Alison,  cxi.  120,  140; 
problem  of  Government  solved  by, 
283 

corrects  the  divero'encies  of 


class-interests  arising  from  Protec- 
tion, cxix.  298  ;  its  eSects  on 
farming  in  Ireland,  ib. 

its  effects  on  Colonial  policy, 

cxxxi.  107 

Freeman  (Mr.  E.  A.,  b.  1823),  on  sla- 
very as  an  attribute  of  pure  Demo- 
cracy, cxviii.  143  note  ;  his  defini- 
tion of  a  Federal  Commonwealth, 
147  ;  on  the  rights  of  seceding 
States,  ib. 

his  '  History  of  the  Norman 

Conquest,'  cxxx.  186  ;  his  middle 
course  between  Palgrave  and 
Thierry,  187;  conclusive  authority 
of  his  work,  ib.  ;  his  free  reliance 
on  tradition,  192  ;  his  glowing  pic- 
ture of  the  English,  195  ;  his  con- 
nexion of  distant  events,  ib. ;  his 
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digresdious,  197  ;  prolixity  of  bis 
rhetoric,  198  ;  indiscriminate  eu- 
logies, 201 ;  inconsistent  estimates 
of  character,  203 ;  admiration  of 
Egbert  and  Edgar,  205 ;  his  view 
of  Scottish  commendation,  206 ; 
justifies  Edward's  invasion,  209; 
his  crude  treatment  of  historical 
difbculties,  211  ;  advocacy  of  God- 
wine  and  Harold,  214  ;  bis  honesty 
and  vast  research,  215 

Fremantle  (Mr.),  Episcopal  letter  to, 
on  '  Essays  and  Reviews,'  cxiii. 
469 

French,  the  causes  of  their  sympathy 
with  America,  cxxx.  63 ;  ethno- 
logical character  of  their  Catholic- 
ism, 67 

their  want  of  national  self- 
knowledge,  cxxxii.  577 

not  an  immoral  or  irreligious 

people,  as  alleged,  cxxxiii.  17  ; 
their  want  of  clerical  guidance,  ib. 

French  Army,  new  tactics  at  the 
Revolution,  cxxiii.  100,  101 

the  Bill  of  1866,  cxxvi.  269  ; 

lessons  of  the  Prusso-Austrian  War, 

270  ;  history  of  the  regular  army, 

271  ;  its  organisation  by  Lou  vols, 
272 ;  voluntary  enlistment,  ih. ; 
its  royalist  character  in  1789, 273 ; 
volunteer  movement  in  1792,  ih.  ; 
reforms  of  Carnot,  274 ;  its  organic 
constitution  not  improved  by 
Napoleon  I.,  276  ;  conscription  in- 
troduced in  1798,  ib. ;  decline  of 
the  Imperial  Guard,  z'J.;  condition 
after  Waterloo,  278  ;  St.  Cyr's 
reforms  in  1818,  ib. ;  increase  of 
the  peace  establishment,  279  ; 
drain  of  annual  contingents,  ib. 
280 ;  efficient  strength  in  1867, 
282 ;  large  number  of  exonera- 
tions, 283 ;  present  need  of  men, 
ib. ;  short  service  discouraged  by 
Napoleon  III.,  286  ;  re-engage- 
ments opposed  by  Trochu,  ib. ; 
bad  influence  of  politics  on  its 
moral    tone    and   discipline,  288 ; 


question  of  Commissariat,  289 ; 
improvements  necessary  in  tactics, 
292  ;  loose  methods  of  attack,  294  ; 
present  resources  compared  with 
the  German  Army,  ib.  295 

French  Army,  uniform  of,  in  1804-5, 
cxxvii.  217 ;  rules  as  to  position 
of  sergeants  disregarded,  ib.  218  ; 
Buonaparte's  system  of  promoting 
officers  to  the  staff,  231 ;  his  sys- 
tem afterwards  abolished,  ib. 

principles  of  service  in  the 

War  of  1859,  cxxxii.  481  j  sub- 
sequent neglect  of  reform,  493  ; 
Marshal  Niel's  law,  494  ;  his 
scheme  marred  by  exonerations 
by  fine,  495 ;  inferiority  of  num- 
bers and  moral  power  in  1870,  ib. ; 
commonplace  leaders,  ib. ;  luxury 
and  carelessness  of  imperial  fa- 
vourites, 496.  See  Franco-German 
War 

recent  collapse  of,  under  de- 


feat, cxxxiii.  26 ;  average  age  of 
generals,  ib. ;  want  of  military 
spirit  in  the  late  war,  27  ;  break- 
down of  the  Intendance  system, 
215  ;  unpopularity  of  Line  service, 
557  ;  the  Staff-system  condemned, 
577 

evils  of  Elite  corps  in,  cxl, 

462 

French  artillery,  system  of  rifled 
ordnance  for  field-pieces,  cxix. 
482  ;  recent  experiments  on  the 
effect  of  windage,  488-490  ;  rapid 
fire  of,  at  Solferino,  491  ;  absence 
of  fouling  in,  492 ;  imitations  of, 
by  other  nations,  496 ;  secresy  of 
experiments,  497  ;  the  '  Comit6 
d'Artillerie,'  ih. ;  methodical  sys- 
tem of,  498;  simplicity  and  eco- 
nomy of,  499  ;  leading  principles 
of  improvement  in,  500  ;  the 
'  Canon  de  I'Empereur,'  ih.  ;  the 
new  4-gun,  501 ;  its  extreme 
handiness  in  warfare,  503;  its 
durability,  504;  the  12-gun 
of    reserve,     505  ;     tabular   com- 
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parison  of,  witli  English  rifled 
ordnance,  508 ;  importance  at- 
tached to  bursting-  charges  of 
projectile,  509 ;  system  of  hooping 
guns  with  steel,  517  ;  transforma- 
tion of  siege  guns,  521  ;  new  guns 
for  coast  defence,  523  ;  attempts 
to  apply  breech-loading  to  heavy 
ordnance,  526;  experiments  with 
hollow  projectiles,  528 
French  coinage,  displacement  of  sil- 
ver by  gold,  cxii.  21 ;  rise  of  prices 
not  due  to  depreciation  of  gold,  27 

recent  changes  in;  cxxiv.  386. 

387.     See  Coinafje,  hitcrnational 

French  finance.  See  Finance,  French 

French  language,  absurd  use  of,  by 

modern  English  writers,  cxx.  49  ; 

predominance  of,  in  Europe,  176 

French     literature,    effects    of    the 

Revolution  on,  cxxi.  321 

—  influence    of    the    Parisian 

Academy  on,  cxxix.  497;  defects 
of,  498 
French  Navy,  its  admirable  organi- 
sation, cxiii.  286,  290 

• first  iron-plated  ships,  cxviii. 

168  ;  launch  of  '  La  Gloire,'  169  ; 
revival  of  enterprise   after   1815, 
173 ;  rapid  system  of  manoeuvres 
in,  178  ;  evils  of  the  'Inscription 
Maritime,'    182  ;    strength   of,  in 
1861,     compared     with     that    of 
England,  184 ;  the  '  Warrior '  and 
the  'Gloire,'  185;  floating  batte- 
ries, 197 
French  Protestants,  their  condition 
in  1702,  cxxxviii.  203;  the  Dra- 
gonnades,    ib.    205  ;     progress    of 
Calvinism,  ib.  ;  Cavallier  and  the 
Camisards,   ib. ;    their   restoration 
by  Antoine  Court,  207  ;  persecu- 
tions in    the   last   century,   211  ; 
Monclar's  account  of,  216 
French   Revolution,   tl^e,   the    Sep- 
tember   massacres,    cxviii.     112  ; 
conduct  of  Danton,  114;  proceed- 
ings of  the  Conseil-General,  115; 
and    of    the   Sections,    116;    the 


massacres pi'emeditated,  117:  efl'ect 
of  the  'Maximum  '  on  assignats,132 

French  Revolution,  the,  its  effects 
on  literature,  cxxi.  321  ;  fate  of  the 
chief  actors  in,  392  ;  M.  Lanfrey's 
masterly  essay  on,  393  note  ;  the 
September  massacres  excused  by 
Buonaparte,  414  note ;  M.  Mor- 
timer-Ternaux's  '  Histoire  de  la 
Terreur,'  415  note 

De  Tocqueville's    intended 

essay  on,  cxxii.  458 

new   military  tactics  intro- 


duced at,  cxxiii.  100,  101 

history  of,  must  be   analy- 


tical, cxxviii.  292  ;  its  effects  on 
landed  property,  294 ;  previous 
7norceUeme.nt  of  land,  296  ;  views 
of  Leon  Faucher  and  De  Tocque- 
ville  thereon,  297 ;  effects  of,  on 
the  peasantry,  298;  its  commu- 
nistic tendencies  disputed,  304  ; 
failure  of  coalitions  against,  309  ; 
mistaken  predictions  of  its  col- 
lapse, 310;  war  declared  against 
Austria  in  1792,  313  ;  France  not 
then  the  aggressor,  ib. ;  ruptui-e 
with  England  in  1793,  319 

still   an    unsolved   problem, 


cxxxiii.  1  ;  changes  in  social 
life  effected  by,  2  ;  the  work  of 
reconstruction,  3  ;  Prussian  hatred 
of,  7  ;  destroyed  the  tradition  of 
monarchy  in  France,  12  ;  change 
of  land  tenures,  13,  14 ;  levelling 
eff"ects  of,  on  later  statesmanship, 
14;  it  separated  the  clergy  from 
the  higher  classes,  16 ;  a  conflict 
between  extreme  views  of  order 
and  liberty,  30 

policy    of,    to   the   French 


Communes,  cxxxiv.  265  ;  M. 
Mortimer-Ternaux's  view  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  273  ;  evil  effiects 
of,  289.  See  Paris  Commune 
Frere  (John  Hookham,  1769-1846), 
works  of,  edited  by  H.  and  Sir 
Bartle  Frere,  cxxxv.  472  ;  his  early 
life,  ib. ;  his  peculiar  inventiveness, 
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473;  love  for  classical  studies,  474  ; 
Eton  friendship  with  Canning,  ib.  ; 
writes  in  the  'Anti-Jacobin,'  475  ; 
his  singular  talent  for  adaptation, 
477;  his  'Ode  on  Athelstan's 
Victory,'  ib. ;  his  passion  for  old 
English,  ih. ;  Under-Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  478 ;  missions  to 
Portugal  and  Spain,  ih.  ;  his 
'Translations  from  the  Poems  of 
the  Cid,'  479 ;  literary  indolence, 
481 ;  sent  to  Spain  again  as  envoy, 
ih. ;  his  friend  Romana,  ih,  ;  rela- 
tions with  Sir  John  Moore,  482 ; 
recalled,  483 ;  country  life  in 
Norfolk,  ib.  ;  article  in  the 
Quarterly  Revimv,  485 ;  success 
as  a  '  man  about  town,'  486  ;  his 
'Monks  and  Giants,'  487;  Sou- 
they's  criticism,  ib. ;  his  popular 
treatment  of  Arthurian  legends, 
491 ;  his  influence  on  Byron  and 
Scott,  ih.  ;  his  verdict  on  '  Don 
Juan,'  492;  his  marriage,  ih.  :  life 
at  Malta,  493 ;  translations  from 
Aristophanes,  495  -  500  ;  his 
'  Theognis,'  501  ;  not  a  popular 
writer,  ib. ;  his  literary  defects,  ib. 
Frescoes,  modern,  English  climate 
unsuited  to,  cxxiii,  2 ;  causes  of 
decay,  3,  4 ;  use  in  the  Palace  at 
Westminster,  4 ;  evidence  as  to 
durability  of,  5  ;  German  revival 
of,  6 ;  the  Isazarenes,  8  ;  man- 
nerism of  German  painters,  9 ; 
frescoes  at  Mimich,  10,  11  ;  Ger- 
man artists  proposed  for  West- 
minster, ih. ;  cartoons,  13  ;  prepa- 
ration of  the  wall,  ib. ;  consti- 
tuents of  intonnco,  15,  16;  choice 
of  colours,  17,  18;  brushes,  ib.; 
rate  of  workmanship  in,  ih. ;  re- 
touching in  secco,19;  use  of  water- 
glass,  20,  22 ;  the  atereochromic 
process,  23  ;  the  scent-blower,  25 ; 
frescoes  of  Maclise,  Herbert,  and 
Dyce,  25-31  ;  remuneration  at 
home  and  abroad,  31,  32 ;  Mr. 
Pan-y's  proposed  composition  for, 


33,  84  note ;  Mr.  Leigh  ton's  fresco 
at  Lyndhurst,  ib. 

Frescoes,  their  failure  in  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  explained,  cxxxi. 
412 

Freshfield  (Mr.  Douglas,  W.),  his 
'  Travels  in  Central  Caucasus  end 
Bashan,'  cxxx.  337  ;  his  com- 
panions, 338  ;  failure  to  ascend 
Ararat,  339  ;  his  vague  informa- 
tion from  local  sources,  ih. ;  scien- 
tific results  of  his  tour,  340 ;  ascent 
of  Mount  Kazbek,  343  ;  jealousy 
of  Russian  officers,  345 ;  peak  of 
Uschba,  347  ;  conduct  of  natives, 
349,  350  ;  ascent  of  Mount  Elbruz, 
ib. ;  his  three  objects  accomplished, 
352 

Fresnel  (Augustine  John,  1788- 
1827),  his  lighthouse  apparatus, 
cxv.  179 

Fresnoy  (Du),  his  landscape-garden- 
ing, cxxiv.  372 

Friedland,  battle  of  (1807),  cxxxi, 
70 

Friendly  Societies,  early  types  of, 
cxxxiv.  343.     See  Guilds 

first  legislation    respecting, 

cxxxviii.  101  ;  the  Acts  of  1793 
and  1819,  ib.  102 ;  liable  to  mis- 
calculation, ib.;  question  of  State 
patronage,  105;  protection  from 
fraud,  ib.  ;  break-down  of  the 
present  system,  ih.  ;  Commission 
on,  ih.\  sick-clubs,  106;  evils  of 
the  pension  system,  107 

Frontage  system,  the,  cxvii.  108 

Froude(Mr.  J.  Anthony,  b.  1818),  his 
•  History  of  England,'  Vols.  V.  to 
VIII.  cxix.243;  his  gloomy  picture 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  244  ; 
extenuates  Henry's  debasement  of 
the  currency,  245  ;  on  the  political 
shortcomings  of  the  Eeformation, 
247  ;  depreciates  the  character  of 
the  Protector  Somerset,  248  ;  his 
argument  in  favour  of  the  Act  of 
Attainder,  250 ;  his  contempt  of 
Hooper,  252  ;  ascribes  the  acces- 
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sion  of  Queen  Mary  to  a  religious 
reaction,  253 ;  his  graphic  account 
of  her  reign,  254  ;   his  unjust  de- 
nunciation of  Cardinal   Pole,  ih. ; 
his  intended  panegj'ric  of  Eliza- 
beth reversed  by  his  discoveries  at 
Simancas,  261  ;  his  secular  treat- 
ment of  religious  questions,  263  ; 
extenuates  Elizabeth's  dishonest}' 
towards    the    Scotch,    265 ;     his 
severe  criticisms  of  the  Irish,  269; 
his  eulogy  of  the    Spanish,   271 ; 
his    misstatement    as   to   Thomas 
Cobham's  punishment,   272  ;    his 
contrast  of  Elizabeth  .with   Mary 
Stuart,   273 ;  his  story  of  Cecil's 
proposal    to    dethrone    Elizabeth 
admitted   to  be   a   mistake,   274; 
his  portrait  of  Mary  Stuart,  275 ; 
his  partial  criticism  of  the  charges 
against  her,  276  ;  attractiveness  of 
his   style,  278 ;   his   proneness  to 
pictorial  effect,  ih. 
Froude  (James  Anthony),  his  '  His- 
tory  of  England   from    the    Fall 
of  Wolsey  to  the  Death  of  Eliza- 
beth,' Vols.  III.  IV.,  cxxiv.  476  ; 
his  wealth  of  unpublished  MSS., 
ib.;  his  volumiuousness,  478;    hio 
spirit  of  advocacy  against  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  480  ;  on  her  share 
in  Darnley's  murder,  ib.  and  note  ; 
on   her   letters   to  Bothwell,  483 
note ;    personal   sketches   of    her, 
485 ;    his   favourable    estimate  of 
Elizabeth's  conduct,  486  ;  eulogy 
of  the  I'egeut  Murray,  405  ;  on  the 
influence  of  the  Reformation,  496  ; 
his  unj  ust  treatment  of  the  Church 
of  England,  499  ;    partiality  for 
Puritanism,   ih.  ;    his  speculations 
on   an  alliance  with  France,  505  ; 
surrenders  the    defence    of  Eliza- 
beth's   conduct     towards     Mary, 
509  ;  summary  of  his  leading  cha- 
racters, 510 

his  '  History  of  England/Vols. 

V.    VI.,   cxxxi.    1  ;    his  original 
scheme  abandoned,  ih. ;  his  tragic 


view  of  history,  ib.  ;  his  skill  in 
delineation,  2  ;  indifference  to  ju- 
dicial impartiality,  ib. ;  omissions 
in  his  reign  of  Elizabeth,  3  ;  seve- 
rities against  Catholics  justified 
by  him,  4  ;  harsh  criticism  of  Mary 
Stuart,  5  ;  severe  estimate  of 
Elizabeth,  7  ;  credits  her  with 
personal  courage.  10;  his  sympathy 
with  the  Irish,  13  ;  his  revival  of 
Irish  wrongs,  15 ;  views  of  the 
rebellion,  ib.  ;  imputes  Catholic 
sympathies  to  Elizabeth,  16 ;  de- 
nunciation of  Campian  and  Par- 
sons, 18,  20 ;  j  ustifies  Mary's  exe- 
cution, 34;  sketch  of  England  in 
1587,  35  ;  his  splendid  account  of 
the  Spanish  Armada,  36;  abrupt 
close  of  his  narrative,  38 

Froude  (James  Anthony),  his  '  Eng- 
lish in  Ireland  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century,'  Vol.  I.,  cxxxvii.  122  ;  fas- 
cinating eloquence  of  his  narrative, 
124 ;  a  disciple  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  doc- 
trine of  force,  125;  his  theory  of 
English  domination  condemned, 
126  ;  his  appreciation  of  Irish  cha- 
racter, 128;  his  retort  to  Father 
Burke  at  New  York,  130  note; 
unfairly  accused  of  misrepresen- 
tation, 131  note;  defends  Catho- 
lic disabilities  under  Elizabeth, 
132;  his  advocacy  of  coercion  after 
1641,  138 ;  his  charges  against 
Iriijh  Anglicanism,  139  ;  his  expo- 
sure of  English  misgovernment, 
147;  Cromwellian  sympathies, 
148;  his  recent  lectures  in  America 
on  English  rule  in  Ireland,  151 

his    '  English  in  Ireland  in 

the  Eighteenth  Centur}','  Vols. 
II.  III.,  cxxxix.  408  ;  his  ex- 
posure of  native  misgovernment, 
469  ;  his  impartial  judgments, 
470;  objections  to  advocacy  in 
previous  volume  not  sustained  in 
these,  471 ;  his  matchless  pictures 
of  Irish  life,  ih.  ;  Lord  Townshend's 
viceroyalty,  472  ;   Parliamentary 
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corruption,  473;  his  contempt  of  | 
'  equality  and  miscalled  liberty ' 
compared  with  Carlyle's,  ih.  ;  his 
passion  for  strong  governments, 
475  ;  his  theory  applied  to  Ireland, 
477 ;  relations  of  landlords  and 
tenants,  479;  account  of  the  White- 
boys,  482  ;  his  panegyric  of  the 
charter-schools,  486  ;  account  of 
the  United  Irishmen,  491 ;  Lord 
Do's^^lsl)ire  and  his  'friend,'  498 

Froude  (Ilurrell),  compared  with 
Keble,  cxxxii.  389 

Fuchs  (Dr.),  his  use  of  stereochrome 
in  frescoes,  cxxiii.  23 

Fuentes  d'Onoro,  battle  of  (1811), 
the  Dulce  of  Wellington's  remarks 
on,  cxvi.  65 

Fulda,  declaration  of  German  bishops 
at,  on  the  (Ecumenical  Council, 
cxxx.  602  note 

protest  of  Catholic  bishops 

at,  against  the  Falk  laws,  cxxxix. 
380 

Fungi,  publications  on  edible  kinds 
of,  cxxix.  333  ;  prejudices  against, 
ih. ;  varieties  of,  334 ;  forms  and 
colours  of,  ih.  ;  the  Phnl'us  im- 
pudicus  or  stinkhorn,  335  ;  parasitic 
growth  of,  not  confined  to  decayed 
matter,  336 ;  the  Goprim,  ih.  ;  in- 
stances of  rapid  growth,  337 ; 
stones  displaced  by  toadstools,  ih. ; 
the  Antennarin  cellaris,  338 ;  Dr. 
Badham  on  their  destructive 
effects,  339  ;  phosphorescence  of, 
340 ;  allusions  to^  in  the  Talmud, 
341 ;  and  in  classic  authors,  th.  ; 
the  '  boletus  '  of  the  Romans,  ih. ; 
inspection  of,  in  modern  Rome,  342 ; 
large  consumption  of,  in  Russia, 
343  ;  poisonous  fly-agarics,  345 ; 
detection  of  poisonous  kinds,  346  ; 
a  silver  spoon  no  test,  347 ;  the 
common  mushroom  excluded  from 


Italian  markets,  347 ;  alleged  cases 
of  poisoning  thereby,  ih. ;  narcotic 
effects  of  fungus-poison,  348  ; 
chemical  properties  of,  349  ; 
mnanatin,  ib. ;  edible  kinds  should 
be  eaten  fresh,  ih. ;  the  large  horse- 
mushroom,  350  ;  the  Agaricus 
jiersonatus  or  Blewits,  351 ;  Agari- 
eiis  procerus,  or  '  parasol '  agaric, 
ib.  ;  receipts  for  dressing  the 
Chantarelle,  352  ;  which  must 
not  be  mistaken  for  the  Agaricus 
au?-nntincus,  ih. ;  tbe  genus  Hu-fsula 
unwholesome,  353;  the  fairy-ring 
champignons  are  edible,  ib.  •  fungi 
similar  thereto,  ib.  :  the  Boletus 
edidis,  354  ;  the  Ag.  nebulm'is,  ib. ; 
eatable  putf- balls,  355;  receipt  for 
pulT-ball  omelette,  ib.  ;  excellence 
of  the  giant  puff-ball,  ih.  ;  the 
liver  fungus  on  old  oak-trees,  356  ; 
St.  George's  mushroom,  357  ;  Ag. 
rubescens  and  Ag.  ostreatus,  358 ; 
oyster-fungus,  359  ;  the  hedgehog 
mushroom,  ib.  ;  the  morel,  360; 
Helvclla  and  C7«yr/r««,361 ;  truffles, 
ib.;  the  truffle-hunting  dog,  362 ; 
recent  exhibition  of  edible  fungi, 
364 ;  their  use  as  an  article  of 
popular  diet,  365 

Furniss  (Rev.  J.),  his  infamous  book 
on  the  '  Sight  of  Hell,'  cxxx.  327 

Furnivall  (Mr.  F.  J.),  his  preface 
to  Chaucer,  cxxxii.  1  ;  exertions 
for  the  Chaucer  Society,  6,  7 

Fuseli  (Henry,  about  1739-1825), 
his  detraction  of  schools  of  art, 
cxviii.  484 

Futteh  Mahomed,  driven  from 
Balkh  by  Abdool  Rehman,  cxxv. 
25:  joins  Shere  Ali,  28 

Future  existence,  belief  in,  not  iden- 
tical with  a  belief  in  immortality, 
cxxxix.  436  note 
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Gablentz  (Austrian  general),  his 
dearly-bought  victory  atTrautenau 
in  1866,  cxxv.  374;  surprised  by 
the  Prussians,  375 ;  his  defeat  at 
Alt-Rognitz,  376 

Gaddi  (Taddeo,  b.  about  1300),  his 
paintings  criticised,  cxxii.  93 

Gainsborough  (Thomas,  1737-1788), 
ceased  to  exhibit  at  the  Royal 
Academy  after  1784,  from  his  pic- 
ture being  hung  too  low,  cxviii. 
495 

Gairdner  (James),  his  '  Memorials  of 
Richard  III.  and  Henry  VII.,' 
cxxi.  200 ;  papers  relating  to 
Richard,  201,  204 ;  his  suspicions 
as  to  Perkin  Warbeck,  205 ;  his 
criticism  of  Bacon's  account,  ib. 
206 ;  on  the  murder  of  the  Princes 
in  the  Tower,  207  ;  documents  re- 
lating to  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  215  ; 
excessive  bulk  of  his  work,  222 

Galatia,  the  churches  of,  cxxxi.  481 

Galilei  (Galileo,  1564-1642),  his 
theory  of  the  solar  constitution, 
cxvi.  315 

• ■  joint   of  his   back-bone    in 

museum  at  Padua,  cxxiv.  364 

. the  founder  of  rational  me- 


chanics, cxxvii.  104 ;  his  discove- 
ries of  the  nature  of  sound,  ib. 

his    discovery  of    Saturn's 


'  ring,'  cxl.  422 

Galton  (Francis),  his  '  Meteorogra- 
phica,'  cxxiv.  51 ;  his  competence 
and  zeal  in  his  subject,  61  note 

. his     work     on    Hereditary 

Genius,  cxxxii.  100  ;  on  the  decay 
of  peerage  families,  103  ;  ascribes 
it  partly  to  intermarriage  with 
heiresses,  104 ;  his  system  of 
proof,  106;  great  men  classified 
by  reputation  and  merit,  108  ;  his 
grades  of  '  ability,'  ib. ;  notation  of 


kindred  and  '  tables,'  ib.;  his  law  of 
'deviation  from  an  average,'  109 
his  misconception  of  popular  pre- 
judice, ib.  ;  disregard  of  social  in- 
fluences on  success  in  life,  110; 
his  proportion  of  eminent  men  to 
the  population.  111 ;  analysis  of 
judges'  relations,  ib.  ;  his  conclu- 
sions modified,  112  ;  his  fanciful 
theories  of  oarsmen  and  wi-estlers, 
113;  his  too  minute  tabulation, 
114  ;  loose  application  of  the  word 
'genius,'  115;  overdrawn  theory 
as  to  distinguished  kinships,  121  ; 
influence  of  parents  compared,  ib. 

Galvanic  battery,  its  employment  in 
submarine  blasting,  cxxiv.  203  and 
note 

Galvanometer,  invention  of,  by  Sir 
W.  Thompson,  cxxxii.  232 

Gama  (Vasco  de,  1450-1524),  his 
triumphant  voyage  to  Calicut 
round  the  Cape,  cxxviii.  229 

Gambetta  (M.),  represents  the  Go- 
vernment of  National  Defence  at 
Tours,  cxxxiii.  28;  his  revolutio- 
nary energy,  ib. ;  opposes  the 
election  of  a  National  Assembly, 
ib. ;  his  temporary'  ascendency,  29 

Game  Laws,  popular  doctrine  of 
feres  nnturce,  cxxviii.  546;  their 
provisions  stated,  547  ;  associated 
with  old  forest  laws,  548  ;  the 
tenant's  grievance,  549 

large  number  of  recent  con- 
victions, cxxxiv.  392 ;  party  in- 
difference to,  in  Parliament,  ib. ; 
one-sided  views  of,  ib. ;  increasing 
evil  of  petty  poaching,  393 ;  Mr. 
Taylor's  Bill  for  abolition  of,  ib. ; 
question  oiferce  natiircp,  ib.  ;  most 
important  game  not  'wild  animals' 
at  all,  394 ;  pheasants  and  par- 
tridges, 395 ;  hares  and   rabbits. 
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396  ;  value  of  game  as  food  for 
the  people,  397  ;  argument  of  de- 
moralising influence  of  temptation, 
398 ;  Reports  on,  in  the  Colonies, 
399;  Scotch  feeling  at  the  elec- 
tion of  1868,  400;  Mr.  Loch's 
Bill,  ih. ;  Lord  Advocate's  Bill, 
402 ;  proposed  assimilation  of 
Scotch  and  English  laws,  ih.  ; 
criminal  side  of  the  question,  403  ; 
game  should  be  made  Property, 
405;  difiiculty  of  identifleation 
examined,  i6. ;  question  of  damage, 
406 ;  altered  conditions  of  sport, 
408,  409 
Ganges  Canal,  the,  cxvii.  21 

its    enormous    importance, 

cxix.      124 ;      strictures     of     Sir 
Arthur  Cotton  on,  132 
Garnets,    mineralogical     group     of, 
cxxiv.  246;    supposed   etymology 
of,  ih. ;  varieties  of,  ih.  ;  use  of,  in 
Etruscan  gems,  ool 
Garter,  Order  of  the,  fiction  of  the 
Countess  of  Salisbury,  cxxiv.  366 
and  note 
Gas,  expansion     of,     by     heat,    ex- 
plained,   cxxx.    144;     absorptive 
properties  of,  145 
Gases,  molecular  mobility  of,  cxxxiii. 
158 ;     magnitude    of    atoms     in, 
159 
Gas  Acts,  the  earliest,  cxxv.  90 
Gastein,  Treaty  of  (1865),  scandalous 
character  of,  cxxiv.  289 

denounced   by  France    and 

England,  cxxx.  444 
Gaston    (Duke    of    Orleans).      See 

Orleans,  Duke  of 
Gaul  (ancient),  highways  in,  cxix. 
344 

Christian  inscriptions  in,  cxx. 

230.     See  Blant 

■ Buonaparte's  theory   of  its 

weakness,  cxxiv.  421 ;  military 
resources  during  Caesar's  cam- 
paigns, 422 ;  vestiges  of  Roman 
camps  in,  424 ;  modern  identifi- 
cation of  ancient  sites  in,  ih.  note 


Gaul    (ancient),  evidences    of    Iron 

Age  in,  cxxxii.  477,  479 
Gauss  (Carl  Friedrich,    1777-1855), 
his  improvements  in  magnetic  in- 
struments, cxxxvi.  413;   his  work 
on  terrestrial  magnetism,  428 
'  Gebir,'  poem  by  Landor,  cxxx.  225 
Geese,  foreign  varieties  of,  in  England, 

cxi.  186 
Gelee,  Claude.    See  Claude,  Lorraine 
Gellius  (Aulus,  second  century),  de- 
poses to  having  seen  the  original 
MSS.  of  Virgil,  cxxiv.  354 
Gems,  talismanic  influence  of,  cxxiv. 
230  ;  the  terms  applied  to  intaglio 
and   cameos,  511,   512;    dactylo- 
theca  of  Mithridates,  513  ;  collec- 
tions of,  in  ancient  Rome,  ih.  ;  dis- 
coveries at  Kertch,  ih.  ;  Byzantine 
specimens,  514  ;  intaglio  work  on 
rock  crystal  of  the  tenth  century, 
ih. ;  art  of   engraving  encouraged 
by  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  515  ;  later 
progress  of  the  art,  ih. ;  manufac- 
ture of  quasi-antiques,  516;  col- 
lections of  the  last  century,  517  ; 
Cinque-cento  cameos,  ih.;    Greek 
and  Roman  cameos,  518  ;  modern 
cameos  undercut,  ib. ;  anecdote  of 
Payne  Knight  and  Pistrucci,  519  ; 
Lord    Arundel's   specimens,   520; 
Christian  interpretations  of  pagan 
myths   on  gems,  ih.  ;  public  col- 
lections of,  in  Europe,  521  ;  Blen- 
heim and  Devonshire  collections, 
522 ;  gems  at  Castle  Howard,  ih. ; 
French    collectors,   523;    modern 
and  ancient  modes  of  gem-engrav- 
ing, ib.,  524 ;  introduction   of  the 
wheel,  ih. ;    scaraboid  chalcedony 
at  St.  Petersburg,  525 ;    tests  of 
genuineness,  ih.;  use  of  lenses,  526 ; 
gem-signets,  527  ;  cylinders,  528- 
532  ;  Assyrian  stamp-seals,    533 
Asiatic  gems  after  Alexander,  534 
stamps  of  the  Sassanian  period,  ih. 
beetle-stone  or  scarabfeus,  ih.  540 
Etruscan  gems,    539 ;    specimens 
thereof,  543;  the  Theseus   at  St, 
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PetersbiirfT,  ib. ;  gems  in  finger- 
ringa,  544 ;  superiority  of  Greek 
-work,  ib.;  the  Marlborough 
Hermes,  546 :  Greek  aud  Greco- 
Roman  gems  compared,  547;  sim- 
plicity of  Greek  design,  ib. ;  va- 
rieties of  minerals  used,  551, 
552 

Genealogj'-,  historical  importance  of 
the  study  of,  cxxi.  828 ;  the 
*  Herald  and  Genealogist,'  336 ; 
looseness  of,  in  Scotland,  340 

Genappe,  brilliant  cavalry  charge  at, 
cxvii.  163 

Genesis,  Book  of,  theory  of  its  double 
origin,  cxix.  150 

Geneva,  early  history  of,  cxxxi.  130 ; 
sketch  of,  at  the  Eeformatiou,  131; 
character  of  the  people  changed  by 
Calvinism,  133;  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical polity  of,  138,  140 

Lake   of,    ancient  dwellings 

discovered  in.  cxvi.  159 

Geneva  Arbitration,  the,  cxxxv. 
649  ;  publication  of  the  American 
'  Case,'  ib. ;  their  extravagant  de- 
mands for  the  expenses  of  the  war 
after  Gettysburg,  550 ;  onerous 
conditions  of  neutrality,  ib.  ; 
American  sympathy  with  Hun- 
gary in  1848,  552 ;  obligations  of 
neutrals  defined  by  Wheaton,  553  ; 
acts  complained  of  are  those  of 
Americans  themselves,  554;  the 
contest  misrepresented,  555 ;  de 
facto  belligerency  of  the  South, 
556  ;  the  '  Alabama '  claims,  557  ; 
English  concessions  at  the  Treaty 
of  Washington  overlooked,  ih. ; 
leading  propositions  in  the  '  Case,' 
ib.  ;  rights  of  belligerents  and 
neutrals,  558,  564 ;  traffic  of  neu- 
trals in  contraband,  565 ;  unten- 
able demands  thereupon,  567  ; 
Bynkershoek  on  enlistment,  ib.  ; 
the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act, 
568  ;  English  recruiting  in  the 
Crimean  War,  570  ;  tlie  American 
Foreign     Enlistment    Act,    571  ; 


building  of  vessels  in  neutral  ports 
construed  into  an  act  of  hostility, 
572  ;  authority  of  Hautefeuille 
and  Bluntschli,  574  ;  case  of  the 
'  Santissima  Trinidad,'  ib. ;  ques- 
tion of  '  due  diligence,'  576 ;  real 
question  for  the  arbitrators  to 
decide,  577  ;  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington, ib.;  what  is  neutrality? 
579 ;  question  of  neutral  trade, 
580  ;  consistent  policy  of  Earl 
Russell.  583 

Geneva  Arbitration,  the,  proceed- 
ings and  award  of  the  tribunal, 
cxxxvii.  264 ;  final  settlement 
of  American  claims,  ib. ;  amount 
of  Englisli  liability,  ib. ;  English 
acquiescence  in  the  verdict,  ib.  ; 
names  of  arbitrators  and  coun- 
sel, 265  ;  rules  laid  down  in  Ar- 
ticle VI.  of  Treaty  of  Washing- 
ton, ib. ;  decision  and  protest  of 
Sir  A.  Cockburn,  266  ;  the  plead- 
ings compared,  267  ;  reasons  for 
holding  our  liability  a  foregone 
conclusion,  ih. ;  discussion  on  the 
Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  ih.  268; 
and  on  '  due  diligence,'  269  ;  arbi- 
trators' construction  of  the  rule 
thereon,  270  :  views  on  which  the 
award  proceeded,  271,  275;  two 
propositions  laid  down  as  to  liabi- 
lity of  neutrals,  ib.  ;  American  in- 
vectives rebuked  by  Sir  A.  Cock- 
burn,  276;  his  separate  judgment, 
277  ;  his  definition  of '  base  of  ope- 
rations,' 280 ;  his  summary  of  inter- 
national law,  ih. ;  application  of 
rules  to  other  Powers,  282  :  future 
position  of  neutral  States  left  un- 
settled, 283;  suggestions  for  s-^ittle- 
nient,  ib.  ;  future  policy  of  Eng- 
land, ib.  293 ;  results  of  the  Arbi- 
tration, ib. 

Genius,  use  of  the  word  in  '  Macbeth,' 
cxxx.  97 

hereditary     influences     on, 

cxxxii.  100  (see  Gallon,  F.)  ;  va- 
rious attributes  of,  122  j  common- 
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place   instances   of,  ib.  ;  questions 
of  kinship  discussed,  123 

Genoa,  Church  of  the  Aununciata  at, 
cxviii.  84 

Genseric  (406-477),  his  capture  and 
pillage  of  Rome,  cxviii.  348 

Gentz  (Frederic  von,  1764-1832), 
his  political  services  to  Germany, 
cxvii.  43  ;  his  genial  nature,  44  ; 
his  accessibility  to  gifts,  ib. ;  his 
early  education,  47  ;  his  arrival  at 
Berlin,  48  ;  his  reckless  life  there, 
.^2  ;  his  literary  crusade  against 
Napoleonism,  r)7  ;  his  '  Fragments 
on  the  Balance  of  Power,'  58 : 
compiles  the  Prussian  War  Mani- 
festo against  France,  60 ;  sum- 
moned to  Vienna,  (So  ;  a  political 
fugitive,  ib. ;  origin  of  his  friend- 
ship with  Metternich,  66 ;  his 
share  in  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
68  ;  his  intimacy  with  Fanny 
Elsler,  76 

Genuine,  distinguished  from  authen- 
tic, cxxxvii.  92 

GeoU'rey  of  Monmouth  (12th  cen- 
tury), his  account  of  roads  in 
ancient  Britain,  cxix.  347 

materials  of  his  '  History  of 

British     Kings,'    cxxv.    249 ;   his 
account  of  King  Arthur,  250 

Geographical  Society,  Royal,  its 
stimulus  to  research,  cxii.  296; 
value  of  the  annual  addresses, 
297 

Geography,  its  growing  connexion 
with  geology,  cxii.  296;  Burke's 
definition  of,  297  ;  viewed  as  a 
physical  science,  298  ;  recent 
knowledge  of,  301  ;  limited  re- 
searches of  the  ancients,  302  ; 
excellence  of  modern  maps,  305 ; 
their  value  compared  with  globes, 
306 ;  pre-eminence  of  English  re- 
search, 308  ;  Polar  explorations, 
309-312  ;  recent  discoveries  in 
India,  314  ;  imperfect  knowledge 
of  Central  Asia,  317  ;  African  ex- 
plorations, 319-326 


Geological  Museum  (London),  origin 
and  management  of,  cxxiii.  76 

Geology,  outline  of  the  Silurian 
System,  cxii.  88  ;  '  fundamental 
gneiss '  strata  in  Scotland,  89 ; 
ancient  quartz-rocks,  91 ;  Old  Red 
Sandstone  in  Devonshire  and 
Scotland,  97 ;  reptilian  remains, 
99 ;  Permian  strata  in  different 
countries,  100  ;  growing  connexion 
of  the  science  with  geography, 
296 

analogies  of  existing  causes 

applied  to  the  past,  cxviii.  258 ; 
Tertiary  and  Quaternary  forma- 
tions, 259;  ancient  fossil  human 
remains,  ib.  ;  post-tertiary  beds, 
265  ;  the  Post-Pliocene  Age,  266 ; 
antiquity  of  '  raised  beaches,'  289  ; 
prospects  of  extended  study  of 
Post-Pliocene  and  Recent  de- 
posits, 296 ;  its  connexion  with 
the  chronology  of  man,  ib.  (see 
Man  and  Lyell,  Sir  C.)  ;  the  hy- 
pothesis of  Uniformity  in,  298  ; 
eifects  of  force  and  time  in,  ib. ; 
influence  of  changes  of  climate 
upon,  301 

remains  of  pine-trees  in  geo- 


logical strata,  cxx.  347  ;  difiicul- 
ties  in,  suggested  by  the  glacial 
period,  471 

illustration  of  silt  deposits, 


cxxii.  439,  440 

isolation      of,    from    other 


sciences,  cxxxi.  4o  ;  attacks  of  Sir 
W.  Thomson,  ib.  ;  loose  state- 
ments of  geological  time,  41  ; 
evidence  of  rock-strata  thereon, 
42 ;  epochs  cannot  be  measured 
by  years,  43  ;  theory  of  Catastro- 
phism,  ib.  44  ;  the  Uniformitariau 
theory  of  Hutton  and  Lyell,  ib. ; 
Evolutionism,  46  ;  caloric  pres- 
sure in  the  earth,  49 ;  Mr.  Hop- 
kins on  precession  and  nutation, 
50  ;  thickness  of  the  earth's 
crust,  ib.  ;  evidences  of  chemistry 
thereon,  51 ;  classes  of  crystalline 
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rocks,  il).;  theory  of  M.  Durocher, 
52  ;  sedimentary  layers  of  igneous 
rocks,  lb.  ;  Aveakness  of  the  Uni- 
formitarian  theory,  58  :  bearings  of 
astronomical  discoveries  on,  64,63; 
results  of  spectrum  analysis,  ib.  ; 
elemental  identity  of  heavenly 
bodies,  63 ;  the  evolution  theory 
confirmed,  64 
Geology,  the  PalfBolithic  age,  cxxxii. 
443 ;  question  of  man's  existence 
therein,  ib. ;  physical  changes  dur- 
ing the  Pleiocene  period,  444 ; 
consequent  revolution  in  animal 
life,  445  ;  climate  of  the  Quater- 
nary period,  440  ;  French  idea  of 
a  diluvial  flood  therein,  447;  M. 
Lartet's  division  of  the  Quater- 
nary series,  455 

recent  controversy  on  globi- 

gerina  mud  in  the  Atlantic,  cxxxv. 
470 

the     inter -glacial     epoch, 


cxxxix.  175,  177 

George  I.  (1660-1727),  his  appear- 
ance in  old  age,  cxvi.  245 

George  III.  (1738-1820),  his  hos- 
tility to  Catholic  Emancipation, 
cxii.  39  ;  symptoms  of  madness 
renewed,  41  ;  his  opinions  on  na- 
tural scenery,  48 ;  his  dislike  of 
Fox,  49 ;  and  of  Lord  Grenville, 
55 

biographical    materials    for 


history  of  his  reign,  cxiii.  361 

auspicious  period  of  his  ac- 


cession, cxv.  215  ;  his  first  minis- 
try, 217 ;  his  schemes  of  despotism, 
219  ;    his    interference   with   the 
India  Bill,  226 
• circumstances  at  the  outset 


of  his  reign,  cxviii.  535  ;  his  mode 
of  oblique  despotism,  536 ;  his 
attempts  thwarted  by  the  Consti- 
tution, ib. 

character   of    his    insanity, 

cxix.  321 

-his  Correspondence  with  Lord 


by  Mr.  W.  B.  Donne,  exxvi.  1 ; 
three  periods  of  his  reign,  2 ;  his 
affection  for  Lord  North,  3  ;  peace- 
ful character  of  his  first  speech,  4  ; 
his  education,  5  ;  ignorance  of 
English,  ib.  ;  influence  of  Lord 
Bute,  ib. ;  power  of  the  Peeragej 
6 ;  his  alleged  proneness  to  in- 
trigue and  indolence,  ib. ;  annoy- 
ances from  his  ministers,  8  ;  difli- 
culties  of  his  position,  9 ;  signing 
of  the  peace,  13  ;  repudiates  inti- 
macy with  Bute,  16  ;  grant  for  his 
palace  refused  by  Grenville,  19  ; 
his  later  dislike  of  North,  24  ;  •  his 
ecclesiastical  appointments,  28  ; 
his  love  of  hard  work,  30 ;  on  the 
contest  between  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  City,  31 ;  let- 
ters respecting  the  American 
coli^nies,  32-36  ;  unfavourable 
impression  left  by  his  Correspond- 
ence, ib. ;  his  theory  of  govern- 
ment, t5.;  popular  estimates  of  his 
character,  37  ;  his  personal  cour- 
age, ib.  ;  his  prejudices  shared  by 
the  nation,  38  ;  his  dislike  of  Pitt 
in  1778,  41;  his  early  attach- 
ments, ib.  (see  Licjhtfoot,  HannaK) ; 
his  seclusion  and  suff'erings, 
42 

George  III.,  atrocious  treatment  of, 
when  insane,  cxxxi.  421 

anecdotes  of  his  madness,  by 

Lord  Minto,  cxxxix.  194 

George  IV.  (1762-1830),  his  conduct 
as  Regent,  cxv.  234 

opposed  to  Sumner's  appoint- 
ment as  Primate,  cxxviii.  128 

(when    Prince    of    Wales), 


North  from  1768  to  1783,  edited 


the    '  Examiner's '   attacks   upon, 
cxxxvi.  514 

his  appearance,  when  Regent, 


described  by  Stockmar,  cxxxvi. 
.380 
George  V.  (King  of  Hanover),  his 
appearance  described  bj'  Samarow, 
cxxxvii.  433  ;  sketch  of  his  family, 
437 
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German  Army,  proposed  strength  of, 
in  1867,  cxxvi.  284  note.  See 
Prussian  Army 

German  Coinage,  want  of  gold  cir- 
culation, cxxiv.  305  ;  20-franc 
gold-pieces  proposed  in  1865,  ib. ; 
inconvenience  of  the  Prussian 
thaler,  ih. 

German  Empire,  the,  title  of  'Ger- 
man Emperor,'  cxxxiii.  459,  460  ; 
assumed  by  King  William  of 
Prussia,  461 ;  his  futile  promise  to 
'restore'  the  Empire,  463;  its 
ancient  character  as  a  confederacy, 
464  ;  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  465  ; 
French  rights  in,  ih.  ;  foreign  alli- 
ances of  emperors,  ib.  ;  foreign 
intervention  invoked  during  civil 
■wars,  466 ;  enmity  of  the  House 
of  Brandenburg,  467  ;  aggressive 
designs  imputed  to  Austria,  ih, 
470 ;  ostensible  championship  of 
Prussia,  ih. ;  the  new  Empire  com- 
pared with  the  oW,  ih.  ;  question 
of  Prussian  domination,  471  ;  the 
old  Empire  extinct  in  1806,  ih.  ; 
effects  of  the  War  of  Liberation, 
472  ;  rupture  in  1866  at  Frank- 
fort, 473 ;  defensive  character  of 
the  Bund,  ih. ;  its  destruction  has 
caused  two  wars,  474 ;  recent 
claims  to  Alsace  and  Lorraine, 
479,  480 ;  Imperial  pretensions  of 
Prussia,  481  ;  present  constitution 
of,  according  to  sessional  papers, 
482  ;  fasion  between  Northern 
and  Southern  Germany  accom- 
plished, 483  ;  the  Diet  regarded 
as  a  future  check  on  Prussia,  484 ; 
dangers  of  militai-y  despotism,  ih.  ; 
liberty  and  union  looked  for  from 
Republican,  not  Imperial  institu- 
tions, 485 

German  Empire,  the,  duties  of,  against 
Russian  encroachment,  cxxxiv. 
42 

recent   emigration   from,  in 

consequence  of  the   conscription, 
cxl.  387 


German  literature,  influence  of  Ger- 
man scholarship  on  Biblical  criti- 
cism in  England,  cxxi.  49 

German  Empire, revived  studj' of  early 
national  literature,  cxxv,  224,  528 

poverty  of  works  of    fiction 

and  comedy,  cxxxvii.  423 

German  Opera,  contest  of,  with  the 
Italian,  cxxii.  403 

Universities,     Syllabus     of 

Entrance  Examinations  at,  cixvii. 
154     See  Universities,  German 

Germany,  State  archives  of,  cxvi. 
178  sqq.;  family  feuds  in  the  middle 
ages,  181  ;  system  of  political 
reprisals,  183  ;  sumptuary  legisla- 
tion in,  201  ;  municipal  ordinances 
against  shepherds,  203 

co-operative  societies  in,  cxx. 

432  ;  their  distinctive  character,  ih, 
■  titles  of  nobility  in,  cxxL  330, 


331 


objects  of  the  Germanic  Con- 
federation, cxxiv.  279  ;  the  Diet 
repudiated  by  Prussia,  28C  ;  the 
federal  system  attacked  by  Bis- 
marck in  1866,  282  ;  evils  of'  Prus- 
sian despotism,  283 ;  suppression 
of  'state-rights,' 284  ;  dangers  of 
collision  with  France,  226  ;  objec- 
tions to  a  United  Monarch}' in,  ih.; 
question  of  resettlement  after  the 
Austro- Prussian  War,  293 

early  collections  of  customary 


law  in,  cxxvi.  357  ;  later  efforts  at 
codification,  360 

attempts  in    1848  to  regain 

unity,  cxxviii.  237 ;  Prussian 
leadership  secured  by  Bismarck, 
239;  establishment  of  the  North 
German  Confederation,  tb. ;  exclu- 
sion of  Austria  from  the  League, 
240  ;  preponderance  of  Prussia  in 
the  North  German  Constitution, 
241 ;  dependence  of  the  smaller 
States,  242  ;  evident  tendencies  to 
unification,  ib.;  the  first  Customs 
Parliament,  243 ;  opposition  of 
Southern    States,    244 ;    want  of 
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guarantees  for  civil  rights  in  the 
Constitution,  245;  Herr  Braun's 
motion  rejected,  ib. ;  Prussian  cha- 
racter of  the  Constitution,  246 ; 
importance  of  the  negotiations  at 
Nickolsburg,  247  ;  German  States 
incorporated  by  Prussia  after  1866, 
248  ;  contemplated  accession  of 
Southern  States  to  the  Union, 
249;  evil  policy  of  P>ismarck,  250 

Germany,  final  exclusion  of  Austria 
from,  cxxx.  454 ;  provisional 
nature  of  the  North  German  Con- 
federation, ib. ;  prospects  of  the 
Southern  States  since  1866,  455 

unity  in  1813  and  1870  com- 
pared, cxxxii.  414  ;  Prussian  army 
influence  in,  after  the  Danish  War 
489;  her  independence  established 
586  (see   Franco- German    War) 
prospects  of  coercive  service  in,  ib. 
future  position  of,  in  Europe,  587 
temptations  to  warlike  policy,  588. 
See  Germnn  Empire 

tenacity  of    national    cha- 


racter in,  cxxxvi.  401 
religious      movement     in, 


cxxxvii.  529 ;  works  relating  to, 
ib. ;  conflict  re-opened  b}'  Pius 
IX.,  ib. ;  attitude  of  the  State, 
530 ;  position  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics, ih.  ;  vast  field  for  speculation, 
ib. ;  religious  and  political  ele- 
ments of  the  movement,  531 ;  the 
Old  Catholic  body,  ib. ;  speeches 
at  the  Cologne  Congress,  ib.  note; 
results  of  the  dogma  of  Infallibi- 
lity, 5-32;  anti-Romanist  writings 
of  Dollinger,  533;  former  triumphs 
of  the  Jesuits,  535 ;  their  meagre 
system  of  education,  ib. ;  Univer- 
sity of  Ingolstadt,  ib. ;  influence 
of  French  Catholicism  of  Port 
Royal,  536;  contagion  of  secular 
elements  from  France,  ib. ;  spirit 
of  territorial  autonomy,  637  ;  State 
control  in  the  last  century  stretched 
against  the  Pope,  538 ;  conduct  of 
Maria    Theresa,    ib. ;    treatise    of 


*  Febronius,'  539 ;  conference  at 
Coblence  in  1769,  540 ;  remon- 
strances against  Papal  pretensions, 
ib.;  powers  of  Nuncios,  541  ;  their 
antagonism  with  diocesan  bishops, 
ib.  ;  the  Nuncio  at  Cologne,  542  ; 
punctations  of  electors  at  Ems, 
ib.  ;  local  autonomy  of  electors, 
543 ;  policy  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  544 :  the  elector  of 
Mayence,  645 ;  nomination  of 
Dalberg,  ib.  ;  conflict  with  the 
Nuncios,  647  ;  '  Memorials'  of  the 
Assembly  of  1788,  ib.;  Count 
Jerome,  Archbishop  of  Salzbui'g, 
649  ;  Bishop  of  Wiirzburg,  550 ; 
Dalberg  and  Wissenberg,  552 ; 
aff'airs  in  Bavaria,  556 ;  the  Con- 
cordat, 558  ;  John  Michael  Sailer, 
659 ;  movement  of  Martin  Boos, 
561  ;  Dr.  Hirscher,  564,  566 ; 
Prince-Bishop  Hohenlohe  and 
Silesia,  ib.  ;  Schimonsky,  567 ; 
Count  Sedlnitzky,  568  ;  indigen- 
ous opposition  to  Papal  system, 
ih.  569 

Germ  ;i  ny,relations  of, with  the  Church 
ofpome,  cxxxix.  360;  recent  works 
on  (,'hurch  and  State,  li. ;  Roman 
Catholic  subjects  in,  366 ;  the  Bull 
De  Sahde  Animarwn,  ib.  ;  the 
Catholic  clergy  after  1848,  367; 
Papal  Constitutions  of  1864  and 
1870,370;  abolition  of  the  Catho- 
lic department  of  the  Ministrj^  of 
Public  Worship,  372 ;  resistance 
to  Papal  pretensions,  ih.  ;  oppres- 
sive nature  of  the  Falk  laws,  375, 
377  ;  the  Royal  Court  for  eccle- 
siastical aftairs,  379 ;  protest  of 
clergy  at  Fulda,  380 ;  State  per- 
secution of  the  Church,  381  (see 
Bismarck,  Prince) ;  law  on  civil 
marriage,  383  note 

Geyser,  the  Great,  eruptions  of, 
cxiii.  537 ;  theory  of  the  pheno- 
mena, 644  ;  early  history  of,  646 

the  New,  description  of,  cxiii. 

546 
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Geysers,  mechanism  of,  cxxii.  452 

Gheel  (Belgium),  colony  of  the  in- 
sane at,  cxxxi.  438,  443 

Ghent,  besieged  by  Philip  of  Bur- 
gundy, cxix.  537 ;  tumult  in,  at 
the  'Joyous  Entry'  of  Charles  the 
Bold,  549 ;  he  restores  the  city's 
privileges,  550  ;  their  charter  an- 
nulled by  him,  559 

Ghiberti  (Lorenzo,  1381-1445), com- 
petes for  the  Gates  of  Florence, 
cxxi.  535 ;  his  exquisite  design, 
537  ;  heathenised  Christian  sculp- 
ture, 538 ;  inferiority  of  his  statues, 
ib. 

,  Rumohr's  criticism   of  his 

style,  cxxii.  94 

Ghirlandaio(Domenicho,1449-1493), 
his  education,  cxxii.  100 ;  his 
frescoes  criticised,  ib.  101 

Gholab  Singh,  made  sovereign  of 
Cashmere,  cxxxviii.  132 ;  intrigues 
of  Lai  Singh,  ib. 

Gibbon  (Edward,  1737-1794),  his 
connexion  with  the  Board  of  Trade, 
cxv.  32 

■ supposed  by   Windham   to 

have  been  '  Junius,'  cxix.  308 ; 
his  description  of  society  at  Lau- 
sanne, 425 

on  his   family   arms,    cxxi. 


336 


his  controversy  with  War- 
burton,  cxxii.  22 

Gibbon  (Edward),  Lanaor  s  remark 
on  his  cynicism,  cxxx.  246 

Gibraltar,  bishopric  of,  created,  cxviii. 
566 

Gibson  (John,  R.  A.,1790-1866),  Life 
of,  by  Lady  Eastlake,  cxxxi.  392 ; 
his  gentle  and  equable  temper,  393; 
excessive  love  of  antique  models, 
ib.;  his  refined  art,  ib,;  the 
'  Hunter,'  his  best  work,  394 ; 
his  theory  of  tinted  statues  right, 
ib.  ;  his  parentage  and  simple  life, 
ib. ;  compared  with  Eastlake,  395 

his     '  Proportions     of    the 

Human  Figure,  according  to    the 


Canon  of  Vitruvius,'  cxl.  168  ;  his 
mode  of  measurement,  184 

Gill  (Major),  his  photographs  of  In- 
dian cave-temples,  cxxii.  387  ;  his 
benevolent  life,  388 

Gilray  (James,  d.  1815),  his  carica- 
tures of  Count  Rumford  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  cxxxv.  335 

Gioberti  (Vincenzo,  1801-1852),  his 
work  *  La  Riforma  Cattolica,'  cxiv. 
237 

Giotto  (1276-1336),  his  exact  imita- 
tion of  nature,  cxxii.  87;  Boccac- 
cio's estimate  of,  ib.  88  ;  hia 
frescoes  at  Assisi,  89  ;  supposed 
visit  to  Avignon,  90  ;  his  frescoes 
at  Padua  and  Florence,  91 ;  de- 
signs the  Campanile,  92 ;  repre- 
sents the  Florentine  school,  ib. 

universality   of  his  genius, 

cxxxv.  131  ;  his  connexion   with 
art  at  Padua,  141 

Gipps'  Land  (Australia),  its  luxuriant 
fertility,  cxvi.  11 

Gipsies,  colony  of,  at  Yetholm,  in 
Roxburghshire,  cxii.  512 

Giraffes,  successful  introduction  of, 
into  Englaiku,  cxi.  179 

Girardin  (M.  Emile  de,  b.  1802), 
his  book  on  polyandry,  cxv. 
208 

his  strictures  on  French  tax- 
ation, cxxxi.  373 

(Madame  Emile   de),   Bon- 

stetten's     description     of,     cxix. 
440 

Gisborne  (Mr.),  his  reports  on  the 
Darien  canal  scheme,  cxv.  23 

Gist,  the  word  explained,  cxxviii- 
78 

Glaciers  theories  of  the  motion  of, 
cxiii.  227,  230 ;  their  transporting 
power,  231  ;  the  theory  of  dilata- 
tion, ib. ;  disproved  by  Dr.  Forbes, 
234;  the  phenomenon  of  regelation, 
236  ;  their  motion  in  winter,  242 ; 
theory  of  their  liquefaction  by 
pressure,  243  ;  veined  structure  of 
glacier  ice,  245 
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Glaciers,  geological  importarice  of, 
cxviii.  301 

Gladstone  (Right  Hon.  "VVilliam 
Ewart,  b.  1809),  his  evidence  on 
Colonial  Defence,  cxv.  115 

his  defence  of  the  classical 

pystem  of  public  school  education, 
cxx.  163 

his  translation  of  the  first 


book  of  the  Iliad,  cxxi.  142 
becomes  leader  in  the  House 


of  Commons,  cxxiii.  276  ;  his  de- 
claration on  individual  rights  to 
t lie  franchise,  285  ;  his  powers  of 
classical  translation,  373 ;  speci- 
men from  the  Agamemnon  of 
^Eschylus,  ib. ;  his  versions  of 
Homer  in  Scott's  metre,  375;  trans- 
lations iuto  Greek  and  Latin,  376 
the   proper    leader    of     the 


Liberal  party,  cxxv,  587  ;  his  pru- 
dent opposition  policy  in  1867, 
588;  his  genuine  sympathy  with 
popular  interests,  589 

his  majority  in  1809,  cxxix. 


270;  unfairly  accused  of  revolu- 
tionary designs,  291 ;  composition 
of  his  ministry,  ib. ;  his  judicious 
secondary  appointments,  300 ;  his 
opportunities  of  useful  legislation, 
301 

his     speech    on    the    New 

Zealand  Constitution  Act,  cxxxi. 
114  ;  his  views  of  colonial  policy 
therein,  ib, 

compared,  as  a  party  leader, 

with  Mr.  Disraeli,  cxxxiv.  569 ; 
his  able  administration  in  1871, 
698.     See  Parlimnent 

his   rejection   in     18G5    by 


Oxford  University,  cxxxv.  251 

his     splendid     speech     on 

University  Education  in  Ireland, 
cxxxvii.  569;  his  principles  of 
civil  equality  to  Roman  Catholics, 
574;  his  pledges  to  Irish  Catholics 
redeemed,  578  ;  his  defeat  and  re- 
sumption of  office,  579 ;  merits 
of  his   administration,    581  ;    his 


well-deserved  tenure  of  power, 
582 

Gladstone  (Right  Hon.  W.  E.), 
his  Address  in  1874  to  the  Elec- 
tors of  Greenwich,  cxxxix.  544 ; 
his  resignation  on  the  Irish  Uni- 
versity Bill,  545  ;  break-up  of  his 
administration  in  1874,  546 ;  his 
legislative  triumphs,  548-554  ;  his 
fall  ascribed  to  deviation  from 
Whig  principles,  560  ;  his  earlier 
politics,  561  ;  his  tendencies  to 
the  Manchester  school,  ib. ;  stages 
and  duration  of  his  career  as  a 
minister,  563 ;  his  ministry  of 
1868,  571 

his  defence  of  the  Endowed 

School  Coinmissi(3ners  in  1874, 
cxl.  561  ;  his  resolutions  on  the 
Public  Worship  Regulation  Act, 
567  ;  his  partial  retirement  from 
Parliamentary  life,  587 

Glanvil  (Joseph,  1636-1680),  his 
*  Sadducismus  Triumphatus,'  cxxi. 
435 

Glasgow,  ancient  bishopric  of,  cxii. 
509 

ancient  canoes  found  on  the 

site  of,  cxviii.  290 

improved   water-supply  of, 

cxxxiii.  418,  420 

Glass-painting,  modern,  cxxv.  154  ; 
contest  between  English  and 
Munich  glass,  155 ;  enamel  coat- 
ing of  Munich  glass,  156 ;  purity 
of  the  Glasgow  windows,  ib.  ; 
works  on  the  subject,  157;  con- 
ditions of  success,  158;  old  paint- 
ings purely  ornamental,  ib. ;  and 
extremely  simple,159;  the  Cologne 
windows,  ib.  ;  search  for  effects 
faal  to  the  art,  160;  vicious  imi- 
tation of  oil-painting,  ib.  161 ;  re- 
quirements of  light,  162;  secret  of 
old  painters,  163 ;  views  of  M. 
Bontemps  as  to  colours,  ib. ;  quality 
of  the  glass,  165;  use  of  white  glass, 
166  ;  German  claims  to  superiority, 
167;  thinness  of  modern  German 
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glass,  ib. ;  Munich  specimens,  168; 
religious  difficulties  at  Glasgow, 
160;  defects  of  Munich  artists, 
170 ;  vulgar  taste  for  depth  of 
colour,  ib.  171 ;  false  tone  pro- 
duced by  dulling  or  scumbling, 
ib.;  Mr.  Winston's  vicious  theories, 
ib.  ;  prospects  of  English  eminence, 
172 ;  the  mosaic,  enamel,  and 
mosaic-enamel  methods,  173  ;  pre- 
paration of  the  cartoon,  ib. ;  trac- 
ing, 174 ;  potmetal  and  coated 
glass,  ib.  ;  colouring  matter,  175  ; 
manufacture  of  ruby,  ib. ;  process 
of  painting,  176 ;  enamel  brown, 
ib.  ;  the  yellow  stain,  177  ;  burning 
the  glass,  ib. ;  process  of  leading, 
178  ;  mechanical  impediments,  ib.  ; 
rival  theories,  179  ;  windows  in 
modern  churches,  180 ;  windows  at 
Doncaster,  181  ;  and  Lincoln,  182 ; 
labours  of  Mr.  Winston,  185 ;  de- 
picted by  chromo-lithography,  186 
note.     See   Winston,  Charles 

Glencoe,  massacre  of,  Macaulay's  ac- 
count of,  cxiv.  296 

Glenelg  (Charles  Grant,  Lord,  1778- 
1866),  misstatement  of  his  official 
retirement,  cxxxi.  579  note 

Globes,  geographical,  value  of,  com- 
pared with  maps,  cxii.  306 

Globe  Theatre  (the  old),  M.  Taine's 
sketch  of,  cxxi.  305 

Globigeriua  mud,  theories  of,  in  the 
Atlantic,  exxxv.  470 

*  Gloire,  La,'  French  ironclad,  com- 
pared with  the' VVarrior,'cxviii. 185; 
her  trials  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  189 

Glover  (Pdchard,  1712-1785),  ex- 
cellence of  his  song  '  Hosier's 
Ghost,'  cxiii,  106 

Gloves,  historical  specimens  of,  cxxiv. 
370 

God,  radical  identity  of  names  em- 
ployed for  the  Deity  by  various 
nations,  cxxxix.  430 

Godavery  Annicut,  the,  cxix.  128; 
opening  of  the  river  for  navigation, 
130 


Godley  (Mr.),  his  report  on  colonial 
defence,  cxv.  105  ;  on  the  with- 
drawal of  troops  from  the  colonies, 
109 

Godolphin  (Sidney,  Earl  of,  d.  1712), 
his  treachery  respecting  the  in- 
tended descent  on  Brest,  cxiv. 
294 

his  violence  on  surrendering 

office,  cxviii.  415 

Godwin  (Dr.  Thomas,  1587-1643), 
his  alleged  figurative  worship  of 
Christ's  body,  cxxxix.  252;  his 
fanatical  demeanour,  256 ;  anec- 
dote of,  by  Buruet,  ib.  ;  Calamy's 
account  of,  ib.  ;  his  biographer 
'  Thankful  Owen,'  257 ;  his  works, 
ib.  ;  specimens  of  his  spiritual 
rhapsody,  258 ;  similarity  between 
his  treatise  and  the  so-called 
revelations  of  Marie  Alacoque, 
261 

Godwine  (Earl),  perplexities  in  the 
tradition  of,  cxxx.  193;  his  burial, 
200;  his  character,  by  Mr.  Free- 
man, 201 

Goethe  (John  Wolfgang  von,  1749- 
1832),  his  Christianity  attacked 
by  Sir  A.  Alison,  exi.  159 

Mendelssohn's  visit  to,  cxv. 

130 

his  appearance  described  by 

Mr.  Crabb  Robinson,  cxxx.  515 

Gogerly  (Rev.  D.  J.j,  his  works  on 
Ceylonese  literature,  cxv.  387 

Gold,  Michel  Chevalier  on  the  pro- 
bable fall  in  the  value  of,  cxii. 
1  sqq. ;  results  of  gold  discoveries 
in  Mexico,  2;  in  California  and 
Australia,  3 ;  tendency  to  alter  the 
distribution  of  wealth,  4 ;  annual 
yields  of  gold  in  the  present  cen- 
tury, 5 ;  average  earnings  of  miners, 
ib.  ;  prospects  of  gold  mining  in 
Australia,  8 ;  effects  of  continued 
production  on  the  value  of,  9 ; 
what  is  meant  by  '  a  demand  for 
gold,'  10 ;  causes  tending  to  neu- 
tralise excessive  supply,  11 ;  paper 
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currency  as  a  medium  of  exchange 
in  commerce,  ib.  ;  resources  of 
credit  in  this  country,  1 2  ;  unde- 
veloped in  India,  13  ;  retail  circula- 
tion, 14;  increased  wealth  chiefly 
among  industrial  classes,  15;  civili- 
sation checks  consumption  of  pre- 
cious metals,  17;  effect  of  deprecia- 
tion on  gold  manufactures,  18;  tests 
of  depreciation  difficult,  20 ;  rela- 
tions of  gold  and  silver,  21 ;  depre- 
ciation not  injurious  to  working 
classes,  26 ;  but  chiefly  to  holders 
of  fixed  incomes,  28 ;  and  profes- 
sional men,  30 ;  evil  tendencies  of 
gold  movement,  32  ;  probable  ex- 
tension of  political  franchise,  33 

Gold,  its  effects  on  the  rate  of  in- 
terest, cxxi.  240,  242 

value   of,  in    proportion    to 

silver  in  1800  and  1863,  cxxiv. 
384;  monetary  systems  disturbed 
by  excess  of,  386.  See  Coinage, 
Internatioiml 

comparison  of  amount  circu- 


lated    in    France    and    England, 
cxxvii.  253 
Gold  discoveries  in  Australia,  cxvi. 
13 

influence    of,    on  mankind, 

cxvii.  82;  their  enormous  progress 
since  1847,  84  ;  confined  to  Silu- 
rian rocks,  90 ;  effects  of  volcanic 
action  on  gold  deposits,  95;  the 
aqueous  and  igneous  theories,  96  ; 
systems  of  mining  in  Victoria,  105, 
112 

effects  of,  on  ocean  naviga- 
tion, cxix.  456 

— in  Great  Britain,  cxx.  481 

Gold  Coast,  French  claims  to  its 
discovery  disproved  in  favour  of 
Portuguese,  cxxviii.  210,  212 

official  papers  on   affairs  on, 

cxxxviii.  569 ;  recent  Ashantee 
invasion,  570 ;  impolicy  of  a  mili- 
tary expedition,  ih.  ;  questions 
connected  therewith,  571  ;  Col. 
Ord's  report,  ih. ;  revenue  of,  574 ; 


the  present  Ashantee  king,  576 ; 
Mr.  Winwood  Reade's  sketches  of, 
ib.  ;  Dutch  cession  of  Elmina, 
577 ;  irritation  of  the  Ashantees, 
ib.  ;  Mr.  Flange's  mission  to  Coo- 
massie,  ib.  ;  detention  of  German 
missionaries,  tb.  ;  protectorate  of 
the  Fantees,  578 ;  arrest  of  the 
Kinff  of  Elmina,  ib. ;  Col.  Harley'a 
measures,  ib.  579 ;  Ashantee  at- 
tack on  Elmina,  ih.  ;  reconnais- 
sance of  Captain  Commerell,  ib. ; 
outrage  on  him,  ib.  ;  his  destruc- 
tion of  Cliamah,  ib. ;  war  ren- 
dered inevitable,  580 ;  obligations 
to  native  tribes,  ib,  ;  the  treaty  of 
1831,  ib.  ;  Mr.  Card  well's  despatch 
to  Governor  Fine  in  1864,  ib.  ; 
agency  of  Mr.  Simpson  disavowed, 
ib. ;  select  committee  of  1865,  581 ; 
question  of  missionary  enterprise 
and  civilisation,  582 ;  responsi- 
bilities of  England,  583  ;  Sir  Gar- 
net Wolseley's  probable  campaign, 
ih. ;  two  lines  of  operation  against 
Coomassie,  584 ;  political  diffi- 
culties, ib, ;  future  condition  of 
protected  tribes,  ib. ;  the  protec- 
torate one-sided,  585;  the  wisest 
course  after  the  war,  ib.  ;  question 
of  fugitive  slaves,  586 ;  Governor 
Pine  and  the  Uuke  of  Newcastle, 
ih. ;  our  present  duties,  588 

Gold  Coast,  success  of  the  Ashantee 
expedition,  cxl.  580;  debates  there- 
on, in  Parliament,  ib. 

Golden  Island,  suggested  occupation 
of,  cxv.  11 

Goldsmith  (Oliver,  1728-1774),  hia 
habits  described,  cxvi.  179 

M.  Taine's  estimate  of,  cxxi, 

320 

Windham's  opinion  of    the 

'  Vicar  of  Wakefipld,'  cxxiii.  573 

Good  (Dr.),  his  translation  of  Lu- 
cretius, cxxii.  254 

Goodall  (Dr.),  his  evidence  on  the 
revenues  of  Eton  College,  cxiii, 
393 
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Good  Friday,  superstition  in  Aber- 
deenshire respecting-,  cxii.  523 
Gorbaczewski  (John,  d.  1809),  a 
Russian  Decabrist,  cxxxii.  363 ; 
bis  intevestinp:  history,  304 
Gordon  (Sir  Robert,  of  Straloch), 
the  tirst  scientific  g-eogrnpher  of 
Scotland,  cxii.  491 

Gordon  (Lady  Duff),  her  '  Let- 
ters from  Egypt,'  cxxii.  27  ; 
her  dearly -bought  experience, 
218  ;  her  sketches  of  forced 
labour,  222  ;  her  story  of  the 
revolt,  223  ;  scenes  of  Turkish 
cruelty,  224  ;  pigeon-shooting  by 
English  travellers,  227  ;  on  native 
wrongs  against  Europeans,  ib.  228  ; 
her  sympathy  with  the  natives, 
229  ;  story  of  Er-Rasheedee,  ib. ; 
the  young  Englishman's  burial, 
230 ;  on  the  physiognomy  of  the 
Oopts,  i7;. ;  on  British  prejudice, 
ib. ;  description  of  Nubian  girls, 
231;  her  home  at  Thebes,  232; 
sketches  of  native  characters,  233, 
236 ;  picture  of  Cairo,  ib.  ;  her 
popularity  with  the  Copts,  237  ; 
genuineness  of  her  impressions, 
238 

Gordon  (General  Patrick),  his  origi- 
nal diary  reprinted  by  the  Spalding 
Club,  cxviii.  235  note 

Gorham  (Rev.  George  C),  progress 
of  litigation  respecting,  cxx.  269  ; 
authoritative  character  of  his 
judgment,  270;  legal  position  of 
the  Evangelical  party  established 
thereby,  272 

■ prosecution  of,  by  the  Bishop 

of  Exeter,  cxxi.  173  ;  the  suit 
originated  in  a  duplc.v  qtierela,  ib. ; 
principles  established  by  the  deci- 
sion, 174 

Gorilla,  etymology  of  the  word, 
cxvii.  542 ;  prehensive  structure 
of  its  foot,  551 ;  cerebral  forma- 
tion of,  550 

brain    capacity   of,   cxxxiv. 

203 


Gothic  architecture,  modern  imita- 
tions of,  in  England,  cxviii.  73 ; 
not  congenial  to  Italy,  75 ;  the 
Doge's  palace  at  Venice,  82  ;  in 
Italy,  France,  and  Spain,  90;  sup- 
posed advantage  of  its  cheapness,97 

(in  Spain),  cxxii.  143 ;  plain 

exteriors  of  cathedrals,  146;  in- 
terior arrangements,  ib. ;  richness 
of  church  furniture,  147 ;  speciali- 
ties of  artists,  ib.  ;  Cathedral  at 
Burgos,  148-152 ;  at  Salamanca, 
153;  shrine  of  Santiago  de  Com- 
postella,  157 ;  the  Escurial,  162 ; 
cathedral  at  Toledo,  166  ;  the 
Catalan  district,  107;  Romanesque 
art  in  Spain,  172 ;  Moorish  qjimez 
windows  at  Seville,  172  ;  old  cas- 
tles, ib. ;  materials  for  buildings, 
173 

Goths,  their  capture  of  Rome,  cxviii. 
346 ;  extent  of  their  ravages,  347 ; 
pillage  renewed  under  Totila,  351. 
See  Rome,  Mediceval 

Goulburn  (PIenry,1784-1856),  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  his  at- 
tempt to  discredit  penny-postage, 
cxx.  60 

Gould  (Sir  Nathaniel),  his  scheme 
to  extinguish  the  National  Debt, 
cxvi.  137 

Gouts,  the  word  in  'Hamlet'  ex- 
plained, cxxxvi.  357 

Government,  the  proper  limits  of, 
cxv.  332  ;  interference  with  free- 
dom of  contract  in  England,  335 ; 
increasing  duties  of,  337  ;  insti- 
tuted for  order,  not  for  progress, 
841 ;  assisted  by  voluntary  asso- 
ciations, 347  ;  its  province  in 
works  of  public  utility,  348  ;  its 
relations  to  the  individual,  349 

Sir  G.  C.  Lewis's  Dia- 
logue on  the  best  form  of,  cxviii, 
138  ;  objections  to  decision  by  a 
majority,  140  ;  arguments  against 
Monarchy,  ib.  ;  the  Democratic 
principle,  143  ;  the  Federal  prin- 
ciple discussed,  147  (see  Federal 
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Government)  ;  impossibility  of  an 

ideal  standard  of,  151 
Government,  Plato  on  the  supremacy 

of  scientitic  wisdom  in,  cxxiii.  356, 

360 
M.  Passy  and   Sir  A.  Helps 


on,  cxxxvi.  83  ;  interest  of  the 
subject,  apart  from  politics,  84; 
functions  of  civil  government,  ib. 
(see  Great  Britain)  ;  '  paternal ' 
government,  92,  94 ;  primary  ob- 
ject of,  overlooked  in  contests  as 
to  forms.  Ill 

Gower  (John,  about  1320-1402), 
early  MS.  of,  given  by  him  to 
Henry  IV.,  cxxxvii.  G8 

Gozzoli  (Benozzo,  b.  1424),  Floren- 
tine painter,  cxxxv.  133 

Gracchi,  the,  their  party  and  charac- 
ter, ex  v.  403 

Grace  (Father,  of  the  Christian 
Brothers),  his  evidence  before  the 
Commission  on  primary  education 
in  Ireland,  cxxxiii.  524 

Gracechurch  Street,  origin  of  tbe 
name,  cxxxi.  171 

Grafton,  Dukes  of,  origin  of  tbeir 
London  estates,  cxxxi.  387 

(Augustus  Henry,  Duke  of, 

1735-1811j,  his  administration 
reviewed,  cxxvi.  21 ;  his  defects 
of  personal  character,  40 

Graham  (Sir  James,  1792-1861),  Mr. 
Greville's  estimate  of,  cxl.  524 ;  bis 
talents,  525 

Graham,  John,  of  Claverbouse.  See 
Dundee 

Graham  (Professor),  late  Master  of 

the   Mint,   cxxxiii.   158 ;    his   re- 

,  searches  on  the  molecular  mobility 

of  gases,  159;  theory  of  Hydro- 

genium,  160 

Grammar,  science  of,  in  early  times 
confined  to  the  Hindus  and  Greeks, 
cxii.  369 

its  relation  to  language,  cxv. 

67  ;  not  understood  in  ancient 
Greece,  71 

Granard  (Earl  of,  the  present),  his 


speech  at  Longford  on  the  Irish 
land,  cxxxi.  260 ;  his  sympathy 
with  tenant-farmers,  292 

Grand  Remonstrance,  the,  meagre 
allusions  to,  by  English  historians, 
cxii.  460 ;  origin  and  ulterior  ob- 
ject of,  463  ;  its  revolutionary 
character,  464 ;  Hallam's  estimate 
of,  ih.  ;  criticism  on  its  contents, 
468  ;  the  debate  on,  469 ;  protest 
of  Mr.  Palmer  on  the  motion  for 
printing,  470  ;  its  chief  authorship 
ascribed  by  Clarendon  to  Pym, 
473 

Grange  (Lady),  the  'Stor}''  of, 
cxii.  341 ;  character  of  her  hus- 
band, 342  ;  his  quarrel  with  Lady 
Wortley  Montague,  344 

Grant  (Sir  J.  P.),  his  plan  of  Indian 
Government,  cxxxi,  308 

Grant  (Ulysses  Simpson,  General, 
American  President),  his  capture 
of  Vicksburg,  cxxi.  254 ;  relieves 
Rosecrans,  256 ;  his  brilliant 
tactics  at  Chattanooga,  ib. ;  his 
victory  at  *  the  Clouds,'  257 ;  his 
military  genius  vindicated,  258 ; 
appointed  Commander-in-Chief, 
265 ;  his  scheme  of  a  double  attack 
on  Richmond,  267,  268  ;  his  pro- 
posed route,  270 ;  his  prepara- 
tions and  forces,  270,  271 ;  difficul- 
ties with  his  subordinates,  272 ; 
the  battle  of  '  the  Wilderness,' 
274,  277 ;  charge  of  wasting  his 
army,  ib. ;  likened  to  Massena, 
278 ;  attempts  to  reach  Spottsyl- 
vania,  ib.  ;  his  skirmishes  with 
Lee,  ib.  279 ;  his  reverse  at  Coal 
Harbour,  283 

Grant  (President),  his  early  occupa- 
tion as  leather-dealer,  cxxix.  230  ; 
his  first  command  in  the  war,  232 ; 
his  active  organisation  of  volun- 
teers, ib.  ;  under  Fremont  in 
Missouri,  233  ;  his  proclamation 
at  Paducah,  234  ;  opposed  to  Polk 
on  the  Mississippi,  235 ;  his  cap- 
ture of  Fort  Donelsou,  239;  effect 
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of  the  victory  on  his  character, 
241 ;  his  relations  with  tialleck, 
242  ;  at  Pittsburg,  244,  247  ;  un- 
successfully attacked  at  Corinth, 
249  ;  his  simplicity  and  bluntness, 
250;  his  conquest  of  Vicksburg, 
ib.  2o2;  defeats  Bragg  at  Chat- 
tanooga, 253  :  made  Lieutenant- 
General,  ib. ;  called  to  Virginia, 
254  ;  his  honourable  conduct  to 
his  subordinates,  255  ;  his  letter 
acknowledging  Sherman's  ser- 
vices, ib. ;  the  Virginian  campaign 
of  18G4,  256 ;  at  the  battle  of 
nhe  Wilderness,'  257,  258;  his 
exhausting  tactics,  259 ;  his  at- 
tack at  Cold  Harbour  criticised, 
200;  intrenched  before  Peters- 
burg, 261  ;  his  scheme  of  ad- 
vance against  Richmond,  262 ; 
change  in  his  tactics,  ib.  ;  his 
instructions  to  Sheridan  in  1865, 
265  ;  his  capture  of  Richmond, 
267,  268  ;  elected  President,  ib. ; 
his  desire  for  peace,  269 

Grant  (Capt.),  his  Kile  expedition 
in  1860  with  Speke,  cxviii,  12  ; 
his  residence  at  the  court  of 
Uganda,  226;  his  unfriendly  re- 
ception at  Unyoro,  227  ;  journeys 
thence  to  Gondakoro,  ib. 

Grant(Mr.  Charles), his '  Gazetteer  of 
the  Central  Provinces  of  India,' 
cxxxv.  196,  220;  his  excellent 
compendium  of  local  history,  ib. 

Grantham  (Mr.  J.),  on  iron  steam- 
boats, cxvi.  217  ;  on  their  points 
of  superiorit}',  219 

Granville  (Earl  of,  b.  1815),  his  New 
Zealand  policy  in  1869,  cxxxi. 
118 

G rattan  (Henry,  1750-1820),  his  re- 
mark on  tithes  in  Ireland,  cxxiii. 
457 

Hobhouse's  recollections  of, 

at  Holland  House,  cxxxiii.  293 

his  liberal  view  of  Irish  na- 


tionality, cxxxix.  488 
Gravelotte,  battle  of  (1870),  use  of 


artillery  at,  cxxxiii.  562  ;  cause  of 
the  Prussian  victory,  563 

Gravitation,  sublime  simplicity  of 
its  laws  a  bar  to  research,  cxxxiii. 
152 

Gray  (David,  1838-1861),  his  early 
education,  cxv.  570;  his  poetic 
genius,  ib.;  his  poem  on  the  Lug- 
gie,  571  ;  his  premature  death, 
574 ;  pathos  of  his  later  sonnets, 
ib. ;  his  personal  beauty,  575  ;  his 
burial-place  described,  576 

Gray  (Dr.,  Bishop  of  Cape  Town), 
protests  against  the  judgment  of 
the  Privy  Council,  cxviii.  585.  See 
Loiiff  V.  Bishop  of  Cape  Town 

his  extravagant    claims   to 

clerical  power,  cxxviii,  263;  his 
pretensions  suppressed  by  law, 
264 

Gray  (Sir  John),  his  speech  at  Kil- 
kenny on  fixity  of  tenure,  cxxxi. 
267 

Gray  (Thomas,  1716-1771),  anecdote 
of  his  vast  reading,  cxi.  337 

his  extravagant  aifection  for 


Bonstetten,  cxix.  418 

his   appreciation  of    travel, 


cxxxviii.  486 

Great  Britain,  variety  of  mineral  re- 
sources of,  cxx.  480.  See  Mines, 
British 

vastness  of  her  empire,  cxxix. 

455 

taxes   in,    cxxxi.    370  sqq. ; 

system   of  taxation    the  best  in 
Europe,  391 

disinterested     conduct     of, 


with  regard  to  treaties  in  Europe, 
cxxxiii.  283  ;  need  of  future  cau- 
tion therein,  285 

Government  in,   numerous 

and  increasing  functions  of 
civil  government,  cxxxvi.  85 ;  Sir 
Arthur  Helps'  eulogy  of,  86;  de- 
fects of  machinery,  87  ;  obstruc- 
tive power  of  Parliament,  ib. ; 
boards  and  local  committees,  88 
(see  Parlimneutary  Government) ; 
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increasing  demands  for  national 
expenditure,  94 ;  growing  need  of 
government,  98 ;  protection  of 
subjects  abroad,  ib. ;  evils  of  State 
parsimony,  99 

Great  Britain,  prospects  of,  as  a 
maritime  emporium,  cxxxviii.  365 

'Great  Eastern'  steamship,  thej 
cxvi.  218 

. her  services    in   laying   the 

Atlantic  cables,  cxxxii.  231 

jredeler  (Marie),  '  La  belle  Bou- 
quetiere,'  murder  of,  by  the  Sep- 
tembriseurs,  cxviii.  119 

Greece  (ancient),  religious  concep- 
tion of  citizenship  in,  cxii.  391; 
and  of  international  relations, 
392 

early  neglect  of  grammatical 

analysis  in,  cxv.  73  ;  national  cha- 
racter in,  446 

knowledge  of  astronomy  in. 


cxvi.  86 ;  early  theox'ies  thereon,  91 
deficiency  of  roads  in,  cxix. 


342 


. philosophy  in.      See    Greek 

Philosophy 

Greece   (modern),  persevering    cha- 
racter of  the  people,  cxvii.  571 ; 
their  Sclavonic    origin    disputed, 
572    and    note ;     elements  of  the 
population,     573 ;    presidency    of 
Capodistrias,  577  ;    anarchy  after 
his    death,     578  ;     incapacity   of 
King   Otho,   579 ;     revolution   of 
1843,  580 ;  administrative  neglect 
under     the     Constitution,      582 ; 
failure    of  constitutional    govern- 
ment, ib.  ;  want  of  public  opinion, 
583  ;  communal  organisation,  585  ; 
influence  of  the  land-tax  on  the 
elections,   587 ;    road-making    re- 
quired, 588  ;   foreign  commission 
of  inquiry  into  the  national  debt, 
591 ;  attempt  on  the  Queen's  life, 
594 ;     expulsion    of     the     royal 
dynasty  in  1862,  595 ;  the  Provi- 
sional Government,  ib, ;  smallness 
of  French  influence,  57 ;    feeling 


towards   England,  5fc8 ;  choice  of 
a    king    discussed,    600  ;    uncer- 
tainty of  her  future,  604 
Greece  (modern),   frequent  explora- 
tions in,cxxii.  533;  limited  to  study 
of  antiquity,  534 ;  want  of  popular 
books  of  travel  in,  ib. ;    energetic 
character  of  the   peasantry,   536  ; 
suppression  of  brigandage,  ib.;  im- 
pression    of    loneliness     in      the 
scenery,  544 ;  physical  character- 
istic of,  ib. ;  desolation  during  the 
revolutionary  war,   552 ;    present 
state     of   English    opinion,   553; 
apathy  of  the   Government,  554; 
aptness  for  municipal  government 
in,  555 ;  attempted   monastic   re- 
form,   558 ;     popular    desire    for 
education,    659 ;     excavations    at 
Olympia,  Delphi,  and  Athens,  561 

• coditication  of  law  in,  cxxvi. 

361 
Greek  Art,  ennobling  of  the  human 
form  in,    cxl.   169   (see  Beauty); 
rapid  progress  of,  to  maturity,  ib. ; 
inimitable     grandeur     of     Greek 
sculptures,    170-173 ;     beauty    of 
the  drapery,  174 ;  canon  of  sym- 
metry in,  175 
Greek  Church,  the,  early  projects  of 
union  with  the  Latin  Church,  cxxi. 
485;  investiture  of  patriarchs  by 
Mahomet,  489 ;  theories  of  Orien- 
tal quietism,  490 
Greek  mythology,  alleged  origin  of, 
in  the  Vedic  hymns,  cxxxii.  342  ; 
relation  of,  with  national  character, 
345;     during   the   Homeric    age, 
348;  need  of  induction   and  ana- 
lysis of,  352  ;  solar  myths,  354 
Greek  pliilosophy,  Hellenic  thinkers 
before  Plato,  cxxiii.  299  ;  physical 
and  metaphysical   theories,   300 ; 
notions  of  Transcendentalism,  301 ; 
common  opinion  about  the  Sophists, 
308  ;  Mr.  Grote's  refutation,  309  ; 
Plato's  representations  of  Sophists, 
310-315 ;  his  attacks  on  the  Rhe- 
toricians, ib.  318  ;  despised  condi- 
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tion  of  pliilosophers,  321  ;  defini- 
tions, 327  ;  want  of  English  equiv- 
alents for  Greek  words,  330; 
alleged  sceptical  doctrines  in,  348. 
See  Heraclitiis 
Greenwich  Observatory,  observations 
of  lunar  influence  on  the  weather, 
cxxiv.  53 

origin  of,  cxl.  94 

Gregorovius  (M.  Ferdinand),  his  his- 
tory  of  mediaeval   Rome,   cxviii. 
342  ;  commences  with  the  capture 
of  Rome  by  Alaric,  346 ;  his  ex- 
culpation of  the  Goths,  347  ;  his 
volume   ends   with   the   close    of 
the  twelfth   century,   374 ;  clear- 
ness  and  vigour  of  his  narrative, 
375 
Gregory  Nazianzen  (St.,  .328-390), 
invited  to   Constantinople  to   op- 
pose  the   Arians,   cxxvi.   98 ;  his 
preaching  in  the  Anastasia,  100; 
tumults,   101  ;   his  absurd  eulogy 
of    Maxim  us,    102  ;     his    violent 
election  to  the  see;  his  elevation 
by  Theodosius,  104;  his  election 
confirmed  by  the  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople,   107  ;    advocates   the 
observance  of  the   Antioch  com- 
pact at  tbe  Council,  109  ;  attacks 
against  him,  110;  his  resignation, 
111;  his  invectives  on  the  hostile 
bishops,  ih. 
Gregory  I,  ( Pope,  the  Great,  about 
640-604), his  monastic  sympathies, 
cxiv.  333 ;     compared    with     St. 
Benedict,  ih. 

wretched  condition  of  Rome 

in  his  time,  cxviii.  353  ;  his  alleged 
vision  during  the  plague,  354  ;  his 
foundation  of  the  Papal  power,  ih. ; 
his  destruction  of  ancient  monu- 
ments disproved,  355 
Gregory  I.,  his  destruction  of  classical 

MSS.,  cxxiv.  356 

Gregory    Vll.    (Pope,    Hildebrand, 

about    1020-1085),    his   spiritual 

idea  of  Papal  dominion,  cxii.  Ill 

besieged  in  Rome  by  Henry 


IV.,  cxviii.  370 ;    escapes  to   the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo,  ih. 
Gregory  XTII.  (Pope,  d.  1575),  bri- 
gandage rampant  under  his  govern- 
ment, cxxxii.  300 
Gregory   (Mr.),  his  Victoria  River 

Expedition,  cxvi.  42 
Grenada  (West  Indies),  conditions 

of  labour  in,  cxv.  45 
Grenadier  Guards,   the,  History   of, 
•by  Lieutenant-General  Sir  F,  W. 
Hamilton,  cxl.  462  ;  their  history 
a  microcosm  of  the  army,  464  ;  and 
epitome  of  national  greatness,  465  ; 
origin  of,  468;  their  gallantry  atDun- 
kirk,  469,  470 ;  at  the  Restoration, 
472  ;  second  stage  in  their  forma- 
tion, 473;  their  loyalty  to  Charles 
II.,  474 ;  Lord   Wentworth's  and 
Colonel  Russell's  regiments,  476  ; 
question  of  seniority  to  the  Cold- 
streams,  477 ;     their   heroism  at 
Neerwinden,    478 ;     at   Almanza 
and  Lauffeldt,   479 ;    with    Corn- 
wallis  in   America,  ib. ;    again  in 
Flanders,   480 ;     origin   of    their 
title,  481  ;  splendid  deed  of  arms 
at  Watei'loo,  482  ;  and  at  Inker- 
man,  483 ;  merits   of  the   author, 
484;   social  jealousy  of  their  pri- 
vileges, ib. ;  their  officers  unfairly 
depreciated  by  some  writers,  485 
Grenfell  (Lieut.  H.  H.)   on   the  ex- 
periments with   the   Harvey  tor- 
pedo, cxl.  19 
Grenoble,  the  Association  Alimentaire 

at,  cxx.  426,  436 
Grenville  family,  intellectual  charac- 
teristics of,  cxxxii.  117 
Grenville  (William  Wyndham,  Lord, 
1759-1834),  his  letter  to  Pitt  on 
the  Corn   Laws,   cxvi.    132 ;    his 
knowledge  of  foreign  politics,  145 
Grenville   (George,  1702-1770),  vi- 
cious  administration,    cxxvi.    18 ; 
his   cold  and  dictatorial  manner, 
ib. ;  his  indiscreet  strategy  against 
Wilkes,  19 ;  instance  of  his  par- 
simony, ib. ;  his  dismissal,  20 
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Gretna-Green    marriages,  origin  of, 
cxxx.  268  ;  statute  ao;ainst,  271 

Greville  (Charles  C.  F.,  d.  1865), 
his  'Journal  of  the  Eeigns  of  G  eorge 
IV.  and  William  IV.,'  edited  by 
Mr.  Keeve,  cxl.  515;  a  genuine 
reflection  of  author's  impressions, 
516;  his  qualifications,  517;  his 
pungent  language,  518  ;  his  free 
criticisms  of  royalty,  ih.  ;  twofold 
interest  of  the  Journal,  519  ; 
life-sketches  of  eminent  men,  ib. ; 
misjudgmeuts  of  character,  520; 
parties  at  Holland  House,  523 ; 
first  meeting  with  Macaulay,  525  ; 
Brougham,  527  ;  studied  descrip- 
tions of  characters,  532 ;  his  sym- 
pathies with  Cannino-,  533;  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  535 ;  conver- 
sations with  Marmont,  541  ;  Sir 
Eobert  Peel,  ih.  544 ;  his  denun- 
ciations of  Brougham,  545;  O'Con- 
nell,  547 ;  Lyndhurst,  548 ;  his 
searching  analysis  of  character, 
ih.  ;  graphic  record  of  political 
events,  ih. 

Grey  (Charles,  Earl,  1764-1845), 
his  Correspondence  with  William 
IV.,  edited  by  Henry,  Earl  Grey, 
cxxv.  516  ;  his  dignified  conduct 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  520,  521; 
failure  of  his  Bill  of  1831,528; 
editor's  account  of  the  dissolution, 
630 ;  his  second  Bill  rejected, 
534  ;  his  resignation  refused,  ih. ; 
interchange  of  proposals  with 
Lord  Wharncliffe,  538  and  note; 
first  proposal  to  create  peers,  539  ; 
his  hesitation,  ih. ;  divisions  in  his 
Cabinet,  540 ;  on  the  passing  of 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  of 
1832,  541  ;  on  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst's  motion  of  17th  May,  ih, 
542  ;  resigns,  543 ;  his  recall,  544 ; 
his  conditions  of  office,  545  ; 
secures  the  passing  of  the  Bill, 
646 ;  declines  to  suppress  political 
unions,  547 
Grey  (Earl),  Lord  Howick's  account 


of  his  views  as  to  creating  new 
peers  in  1831,  cxxxiii.  306 ;  his 
obstinacy  in  1834  on  the  Irish 
Coercion  Bill,  311,  314 

Grey(Earl),  overruled  by  the  Cabinet 
on  intervention  in  Portugal,  cxxxv. 
539 ;  retracts  his  threat  of  resig- 
nation, ib.  ;  secessions  from  his 
ministry,  540  ;  Irish  difficulties, 
ih. ;    the  Coercion  Act,  541 

his    appearance    in   1787  in 

the  House  of  Commons,  cxxxix. 
194 

anecdote  of,  by  Mr.  Greville, 


cxl.  544 

Grey  (Henry,  Earl,  b.  1802,  the 
present),  his  services  as  Colonial 
Secretary,  cxv.  56 ;  how  neutra- 
lised, ib. 

on  the  transfer  of  power  to 

the  working  classes,  cxxii.  274 

his  colonial  policy  criticised 


by  Sir  C.  Adderley,  cxxxi.  98 

letter  of,  to   the  Udmhwf/h 


Hevieiu,  on  Lord  Brough ton's  state- 

mentsabout  his  father, cxxxiv.  291, 

302 
Grey    (Sir    George,   b.   1799),   his 

Australian  explorations,  cxvi,  14 
his  benevolent  policy  to  New 

Zealand,  cxxxi.  113 
his   administration    at    the 


Cape,  cxxxiv.  421  ;  advocates 
Federal  Union  there,  ib. 

Grey  (Lady  Katherine),cxxiii.  261 

Griffith  (Thomas,  Prebendary  of  St. 
Paul's),  bis  views  on  Scriptural  in- 
spiration, cxx.  292 

Grig,  early  English  word  explained, 
cxxviii.  75 

Grimm  (Hermann),  his  'Life  of 
Michael  Angelo  '  translated,  cxxi. 
520;  his  criticisms  of  his  sculp- 
ture, 548,  549 

Grimm  (.Jacob  Ludwig,  1785-1863), 
dismissed  with  his  brother  from 
Gottingen,  cxxv.  227;  their  ser- 
vices to  old  German  literature,  228 

Grimston    (Edward,  1508-1600),  his 
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narrative  of  his  captivity  in  tlie 
Bastille,  cxxxviii.  '21 

Grote  (George,  1794-1871),  his 
'  Plato,'  cxxiii.  297 ;  new  powers 
revealed  in  his  work,  ih. ;  on  the 
early  Hellenic  thinkers,  299,  300  ; 
on  Zeno's  argument  against  mo- 
tion, 302  ;  his  general  scheme, 
303  ;  on  external  proofs  of  authen- 
ticity of  Plato,  306  ;  his  views  of 
the  Sophists,  309 ;  on  the  maxim 
Homo  mensura,  350 ;  on  Plato's 
ideal  of  government,  356,  358  ; 
his  valuable  remarks  on  the  Re- 
public, 363  7wte;  his  system  of 
Experience  philosophy,  364 

. his    'Aristotle,'    edited    by 

Professors  Bain  and  Robertson, 
cxxxvi.  515;  magnitude  of  his 
work  regretted,  516  ;  careful 
editorship  thereof,  517;  his  appe- 
tite for  labour,  ib.  note ;  his  excel- 
lent '  Life  of  Aristotle,'  618  ;  his 
spelling  of  Greek  names  criticised, 
ih.  note ;  his  treatment  of  the 
'  Organon,'  537  ;  his  sympathy 
with  J.  S.  Mill's  system,  546 ;  his 
views  on  logic  criticised,  ib.  548 ; 
valuable  sketch  of  Athenian  dia- 
lectic, 540;  his  plea  for  the  So- 
phists, 550  ;  on  Aristotle's  psycho- 
logy, 551,  556 ;  his  fragment  not 
a  satisfactory  exposition  on  the 
whole,  ih. ;  exaggerates  the  induc- 
tive side  of  Aristotle's  system, 
557 

Personal  Life  of,  by  his  wife, 

cxxxviii.  218  ;  qualifications  of  the 
authoress,  ih.  ;  his  simplicity  of 
character,  219  ;  keen  zest  for  en- 
joyments, ib.  ;  his  parentage,  220; 
school  life  at  Charterhouse,  221 ; 
in  the  banking-house,  ib. ;  problem 
of  his  acquirements,  ih. ;  his  mar- 
riage, 222 ;  friendship  with  Mr. 
James  Mill,  223 ;  influence  of  him 
and  Bentham,  225;  the  'West- 
minster School,'  ih.  228 ;  the 
French  Revolution  and  the  Reform 


movement,  229 ;  his  Parliamen- 
tary life,  232 ;  advocacy  of  the 
Ballot,  ib.  ;  his  philosophical 
Radicalism,  233  ;  social  antipa- 
thies, 234 ;  journey  to  Italy,  235  ; 
foreign  appreciation  of  his  talents, 
236  ;  retires  from  Parliament  and 
from  the  banking-house,  237  ;  his 
literary  labours,  ih. ;  letter  of 
Hallam  on  his  'History  of  Greece,' 
239;  character  of  the  work,  242;  his 
tenderness,  ib.  ;  views  on  the  Ame- 
rican Civil  War,  243 ;  services  to 
public  institutions,  244 ;  value  of 
the  memoir,  245 

Grote  (George),  on  the  topography  of 
the  Homeric  Ilium,  cxxxix.  511 ; 
his  conclusion  confirmed  by  Dr. 
Schliemann,  531 

Grote  (Mrs.  G.),  her  Memoir  of  Ary 
Scheff'er,  cxii.  161 

her  Memoir  of  her  husband, 

cxxxviii.  218.     See  Grote,  George 

Grotefend  (Professor),  his  services 
in  cuneiform  interpretation,  cxi. 
34 

Grotius  (Hugo,  1583-1645),  his 
work  'De  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis,' 
cxii.  386 ;  his  merits  as  the  foun- 
der of  a  system,  387 ;  his  quota- 
tions, 389  ;  adventitious  causes  of 
his  popularity,  390  ;  the  first  ex- 
ponent of  the  principle  of  indi- 
viduality, 404;  innovations  of  his 
method,  405  ;  his  theory  of  the 
'  social  instinct,'  406  ;  his  clumsy 
definition  of  justice,  407  ;  repu- 
diates the  principle  of  utility,  408 ; 
his  criticism  of  Aristotle,  409  ; 
accused  of  sanctioning  slavery  and 
despotism,  410 ;  his  analytical 
method  overlooked  by  critics,  411; 
his  German  successors,  413 

Grotius  (Hugo),  his  views  of  Biblical 
inspiration,  cxix,  144 

•   entered   Leyden    before   he 

was  twelve,  cxxv.  59 

his  arrest,    cxl.   133;  escape 


from  prison,  142 
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Grouchy  (Emanuel,  Marshal,  1766- 
1847),  his  instructions  to  divert 
Blucher,  cxvii.  167;  sudden  change 
in  his  orders,  169 

Grove  (Mr.  Justice),  his  evidence  on 
patents,  cxxi.  583 

■ (Mr.)  his  geographical  ar- 
ticles in  the  '  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,'  cxxi.  64 

Gruner  (M.),  his  theory  of  glacier 
motion  adopted  by  Saussure,  cxiii. 
228 

Guaira,  falls  of,  on  the  Parana  river, 
cxxxix.  457 

Gueldres,  Duchy  of,  usurped  by 
Charles  of  Burgundy,  cxix.  565 

Guerau,  Don.  See  Es2yes 

Guerin  (Maurice  de,  1810-1839), 
his  poetic  spirit,  cxx.  251 ;  his 
childhood,  252  ;  his  life  at  La 
Chenaie,t6.,  253;  his  love  of  nature, 
254  ;  removes  to  Ploermel,  255 ; 
then  to  Paris,  ih.  ;  unsettlement  of 
his  religious  belief,  256  ;  his  mar- 
riage and  premature  death,  257, 
258  ;  his  poem  on  the  '  Centaur,' 
ih.  259 

Guerin  (Eugenie  de,  1805-1848),  her 
'Journal  and  Letters,'  cxx.  249; 
her  pure  and  saintly  character,  ib. ; 
her  parentage,  251  ;  religious  im- 
pressions derived  from  her  mother's 
death,  ih. ;  her  attachment  to  her 
brother,  252  ;  distress  at  his  un- 
settlement of  belief,  256 ;  ad- 
dresses her  Diary  to  him,  ih.  257  ; 
publishes  her  brother's  vrorks 
after  his  death,  259 ;  her  homely 
life  at  Cayla,  260 ;  her  character 
illustrated  from  her  Journal,  261, 
267 

Guernica,  Song  of  the  Tree  of,  cxix. 
384 

Guernsey,  Sir  W.  Napier's  conduct 
as  Lieutenant-Governor  of,  cxxi. 
102 

Guessard  (F.),  his  edition  of  the 
Carlovingian  Romances,  cxv.  359 
sqq. ;  scope  of  his  scheme,  377 


Guest  (Dr.),  his  lecture  on  Caesar's 
passage  of  the  Thames,  cxxiv. 
429,  430 

Guggenbiihl  (Dr.),  his  improved 
treatment  of  cretins,  cxxii.  40 

Guicciardi  (Countess),  her  relation.s 
with  Beethoven,  cxxxviii.  379 ; 
her  marriage,  380 

Guicciardini  (Francesco,  1483-1540), 
edition  of  his  unpublis'ned  works, 
cxxx.  1  ;  prolixity  of  editorship, 
ih.  ;  compared  with  Machiavelli, 
2  ;  his  appreciation  for  noble  aims, 
3 ;  incongruities  of  his  character, 
ib. ;  eventful  period  of  his  life,  4  ; 
popular  greatness  of  his  family, 
ih. ;  his  account  of  his  early  life,  6 ; 
his  Florentine  mission  to  King 
Ferdinand,  8  ;  hostility  of  Lorenzo 
to,  9 ;  made  governor  of  Modena 
and  Reggio  by  Leo  X.,  10;  his 
vigorous  government  of  the  Ro- 
niagna,  11  ;  his  advice  to  Clement 
VII.,  12 ;  made  his  lieutenant- 
general,  13  ;  his  energy  thwarted, 
ib. ;  his  appeal  to  Giberti,  14  ;  his 
conduct  after  the  fall  of  Rome 
criticised,  15 ;  his  ardent  love  of 
Florence,  ih. ;  charged  with  ter- 
giversation, 17 ;  his  false  position 
at  Florence,  18 ;  retires  to  Bologna, 
19;  his  share  in  the  Medicean 
restoration,  20 ;  his  scheme  of 
constitutional  government  at  Flo- 
rence, 21 ;  reappointed  to  the  Ro- 
magna,  23 ;  his  defence  of  Duke 
Alexander,  24  ;  supports  Cosimo's 
succession,  ih. ;  fretfulness  at  ex- 
clusion from  political  life,  25  ;  his 
death  ascribed  to  poison,  26 ;  Mon- 
taigne's remarks  on,  ih. ;  his  subtle 
view  of  politics,  27  ;  his  ideas  on 
self-interest,  28  ;  forebodings  of 
Florentine  decay,?"?;.;  his  adherence 
to  the  Medici  expl.ained,  30 ;  his 
hatred  of  Papal  power  and  priest- 
craft, 31  ;  on  astrology  and  mira- 
cles, 32 ;  his  belief  in  familiar 
spirits,  33 ;  his  wide  range  of  sym- 
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pathy,  34 ;  his  keen  perceptions  of 
revolution,  ib.;  opinions  on  Luther, 
35  ;  his  predominant  passions,  ib. 
Guilds,  evidences  of,  in  early  London, 
cxxxi.  160;  local  regulations  of,  172 
. early  English,  original  or- 
dinances of,  published  by  the  Early 
English  Text  Society,  cxxxiv.  342; 
spelling  and  meaning  of  the  word, 
ib.  note ;  various  functions  of,  343  ; 
modern  equivalents,  ib. ;  returns 
ordered  by  Richard  II.  respecting, 
344;  founded  on  principle  of 
mutual  help,  34o  ;  social  and  craft 
guilds,  ib. ;  women  admitted,  ib.  ; 
royal  members  of,  ib.  ;  formalities 
on  entrance,  346 ;  days  of  meeting 
and  festivals,  ib.  ;  property  and 
self-government  of,  347  ;  high  code 
of  morality  and  self-discipline,  ib. ; 
papers  in  the  Record  Office  on, 
348 ;  returns  from  guilds  in  Lon- 
don, 349  ;  ecclesiastical  element  at 
Norwich,  350 ;  convivialities  at 
Lynn,  351 ;  guild  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  at  York,  352 ;  ceremonies 
at  Beverley,  etc.,  353,  354 ;  mixed 
guild  of  Fullers  at  Lincoln,  355  ; 
curious  customs  of,  356  ;  jealousy  of 
corporations,  358  ;  Dr.  Brentano's 

essay  on  foreign  guilds,  359,  .360 
Guiscard  (Robert,   1015-1085),   his 

capture  of  Rome,  cxviii.  369,  371 
Guise,  House  of,  their  hostility  to  the 

Huguenots,  cxxx.  362 
Guizot  (M.,  1787-1874),  his  eulogy 

of  De  Tocqueville,  cxiii.  427 
. on     public    instruction    in 

France,  cxiv.  26  note ;  his  estate 

in  Normandy,  361 

on   the  temporal  power  of 


the  Papacy,  cxvi.  292 ;  on  modern 

disbelief  in  the  Supernatural,  378  ; 

on  the  Supernatural  in  creation,388 

his  *  Meditations  on  Chris- 


the  Supernatural,  ib. ;  on  the  true 
policy  of  the  Church  in  France, 
560  ;  on  the  tendencies  of  religious 
liberty,  561 ;  Science,  Democracy, 
and  Freedom,  ib.  ;  exaggerated 
dangers  of  modern  scepticism,  562  ; 
on  the  nature  of  Inspiration,  566  ; 
his  breadth  of  religious  principle, 
576 

Guizot,  M.,  his  Lives  of  St.  Louis  and 
Calvin,  cxxxi.  122 

his  letter  of   1871    to    the 

Government  of  National  Defence, 
cxxxiii.  29  ;  advocates  therein  the 
election  of  a  National  Assembly, 
ib.,  30 

'    his   administration    of    the 

National  Library  at  Paris,  exxxix. 
29 

his  '  L'Histoire  de  France,  ra- 


tianity,'  cxxi.  553 ;  general  cha- 
racter of  his  work,  555  ;  on  reli- 
gious controversies  in  France,  557  ; 
divisions  of  his  subject,  558 ;  on 


contee  a  mes  petits-eufans,'   cxl, 
201 ;    his   knowledge   of  Roman 
history,  203  ;  his  clear  treatment 
of  history,  205;  his  political  views, 
ib. ;  his  spirit  of  toleration,  ib. ;  his 
accurate  study  of  facts,  207 ;  on 
the  elements  of  French  nationality, 
208  ;  on  the  Church  in  the  Middle 
Ages,    210  ;     on     the    Maid    of 
Orleans,   217 ;    on    the    religious 
wars  and  the  League,  220  ;  unity 
and  harmony  of  his  narrative,  222  ; 
misleading  title  of  his  book,  223; 
his  intellectual  endowments,  225 ; 
usefulness  of  his  practical  states- 
manship, 226;  his  knowledge  of 
archaeology,    227;     his    valuable 
'  Collectiou    des   Meraoires,'    ib. ; 
his  invincible  optimism  respecting 
France,  228 
Gulf  Stream,   the,  nonsense   talked 
about,    cxxxv.     430;    researches 
since  Capt.  Maury's  book  in  1857, 
431  ;  Herr  Kohl's  work  on,  432  ; 
three  periods  of  knowledge  respect- 
ing, ib. ;  Major  Reunell's  valuable 
work  on,  4.33  ;  its  relation  to  the 
Atlantic    Current    System,    438, 
440 ;  United  States  Coast  Survey 
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441 ;  Mississippi  theory  disproved, 
ih. ;  remarkable    blueness  of,    ih. ; 
the  Florida  Channel,  442 ;  Polar 
under-current,  ib.;  velocity  of,  443; 
its  course  to  Cape  Hatteras,  444 ; 
the  '  cold  wall,'  ih. ;  abrupt  varia- 
tions   of    temperature,    445;    its 
Mid- Atlantic  direction,  ib.;  surface 
temperature,    446 ;    fogs    of    the 
'Banks'   caused   by   evaporation, 
447 ;  dispersion  of  northern  por- 
tion, ib.;  thickness  of  warm  stra- 
tum, 448  ;  alleged  effects    of,  on 
climate,  449,  450;  Dr.  Petermann's 
researches,  ib.;  Polar  influences  on, 
461 ;   verticfd  theory  of  Dr.  Car- 
penter, 465 ;    Mr.  Croll's   absurd 
theories,   469  note.     See  Oceanic 
Circulation 
Gunning   (Maria,   afterwards   Lady 
Coventry),  anecdotes  of  her  early 
life,  cxix.  333 ;  her  last  hours,  335 


Gunpowder,  calculations  of  the 
ultimate  strength  of,  cxix.  516 
note 

Gurdon  (Mr.),  success  of  his  co-ope- 
rative farm,  cxx.  422,  423 

Gustavus  III.  (King  of  Sweden, 
1746-1792),  his  designs  on  Nor- 
way, cxxii.  505 

Gustavus  IV.  (Adolphus,  King  of 
Sweden,  1778-ld37),  his  wise  rule 
in  Livland,  cxxxii.  49 

Gutschmid  (M.),  his  scheme  of  As- 
syrian chronology,  cxxv.  127 

Gutta-percha,  use  of,  in  electric 
cables,  cxiii.  119;  effect  of  tempe- 
rature on  its  insulating  properties, 
120 

Guy  (Dr.  W.  A.),  his  works  on  the 
relative  duration  of  life  in  trades 
pnd  professions,  cxi.  1  ;  on  the 
chances  of  life  in  the  upper  classes, 
29 


H 


Hadrian  (Emperor,  76-138),  Mau- 
soleum of,  at  Rome,  its  condition 
in  the  INIiddle  Ages,  cxviii.  363 

his  provincial  journeys,  cxix. 

54 ;  his  personal  appearance,  55 
•  his  personal  inspections  of  the 


provinces,  cxxix.  95 

Hadrian  IV.  (Pope,  Nicholas  Brak- 
spear,  d.  1159),  his  confinement  to 
the  Leonine  city,  cxviii.  368 

Hagenbach  (Peter  von),  his  brutal 
government  of  Alsace,  cxix.  568  ; 
executed  by  the  people,  571 

Hahn  (M.  von),  his  explorations  at 
Troy,  cxxxix.  512 

Haileybury  College,  objects  of, 
cxxxix.  335 

Hair,  revival  of  golden  hair,  as  worn 
under  Louis  XIV.,  cxxiv.  366 ; 
M.  Conches  on  the  modes  of  dye- 
ing,   307    note ;    powdered    with 

.  gold-dust,  ib.;  red  hair  thought 
ominous  by  the  ancients,  ib. 


Hakluyt  Society,  the,  cxxv.  233 

Hale  (Sir  Matthew,  1600-1676),  his 
latitudinarian  sympathies  in  re- 
ligion, cxxxvii.  210  and  note 

Hides  (John),  his  '  Declaration  of  the 
Succession  of  the  Crown  of  Eng- 
land,' cxxxiv.  171 

Ilalford  (Sir  Henry,  1766-1844), 
anecdote  of,  cxix.  320 ;  his  ac- 
count of  George  III.'s  insanity,321 

Halifax  (Charles  Montague,  Earl  of, 
d.  1715),  set  the  fashion  of  petting 
liteiary  men,  cxxxii.  543 

Hall  (Mr.  Fitz  Edward),  his  'Modern 
English,'  and  '  Recent  Exemplifi- 
cations of  false  Philologv,'  cxl. 
143  ;  his  interest,  as  an  American, 
in  the  English  language,  145  ;  ac- 
complishments in  oriental  litera- 
ture, 146  ;  his  wide  and  accurate 
illustration,  ib.;  defects  of  style 
and  system,  ]47,  149;  far-fetched 
words,  ib.;  his  bitter  spirit  of  de- 
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traction,  ioO;  attacks  on  Mr. 
Grant  White,  151 ;  invectives 
against  Carlyle,  152 ;  a  verbalist 
in  criticism,  153  ;  criticism  of 
Thackeray,  154 ;  of  De  Quincey 
and  Coleridge,  ]55;  instances  of 
false  philology,  157,  160;  on 
*  purist  prejudices,'  ib. ;  his  license 
of  verbal  innovations,  1G5  ;  his 
main  thesis  regarding  new  vpords, 
166,  167 

Hall  (M.),  murder  of,  by  Ribbonmen 
in  1840,  cxxix.  107,  109 

Hallam  (Henry,  1778-1850),  his 
estimate  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, cxiv.  291 

his  estimate  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth confirmed  by  the  Simancas 
Records,  cxix.  262;  his  vindica- 
tion of  Anne  Boleyn,  277  and  note 

letter    of,    to    Mr.    Grote, 


cxxxviii.  239 

Halleck  (A  merican  Federal  general), 
his  services  in  the  "War  of  Seces- 
sion, cxxi.  265 

his     operations     in     1862 


against  Fort  Donelson,  cxxix.  238, 
240 

Halley  (Edmund,  1656-1742),  his 
expedition  for  magnetic  research, 
cxxxvi.  407 ;  his  discoveries 
therein,  424 

.^ his  process  of  solar  observa- 
tion from  the  transit  of  Venus, 
cxxxviii.  159 

his    services  as  Astronomer 


Royal,  cxl.  95 ;  his  proof  of  New- 
ton's theory  of  comets,  396 ;  his 
comet,  398 

Halliday  (Sir  Frederick,  b.  1806), 
Lieutenant-GoA'ernor  of  Bengal,  his 
services  during  the  Mutiny,  cxxxiii. 
96 

Hamilton  (Sir  William,  1788-1856), 
his  philosophy  examined  by  Mr. 
Mill,  cxxiv.  120 ;  his  attack  on  the 
idealistic  theory,  121;  his  notion 
of  consciousness,  ib.,  124 ;  on 
mental    sensibility,   131 ;    on  the 


duality  of  perception,  134 ;  his 
theory  of  mental  self-consciousness, 
135  ;  on  the  act  of  memory,  141  ; 
hisreview  of  Cousin's  'Philosophy' 
in  the  Edinburgh  Revieio,  145  ; 
asserted  the  relativity  of  human 
knowledge  therein,  146  ;  his 
theory  misapprehended  by  Mill, 
147 

Hamilton  (SirW.),  Memoir  of, by  Mr. 
Veitch,  cxxxi,  193 ;  his  pure  and 
honourable  nature,  194;  his  grand 
simplicity,  ib. ;  his  crusade  against 
specialism,  195 ;  ennobling  con- 
ceptions of  human  intellect,  ib.  ; 
his  education,  196  ;  bibliomania, 
ib. ;  his  retentive  memory,  197  : 
experimental  study  of  phrenology 
and  mesmerism,  199  ;  struck  with 
paralj'sis,  200  ;  his  studies  in  the 
Advocates'  Library',  201  ;  friend- 
ship with  Brodie,  202;  Riddell, 
204 ;  Dr.  McCrie,  £05  ;  other 
Scotch  friends,  206 ;  relations  with 
Spalding,  210;  his  kindly  sym- 
pathies, 211  ;  friendship  with  De 
Quincey,  212  ;  his  zeal  for  collect- 
ing materials,  215  ;  first  article  in 
the  Edinburgh  Heview  on  ]M. 
Cousin,  ih.;  edition  of  Reid,  216; 
his  views  of  Dr.  Chalmers'  seces- 
sion, 217  ;  devotion  of  his  wife, 
218;  appointment  to  the  Chair  of 
Logic  and  Metaphysics  at  Edin- 
burgh, 219  ;  his  first  lectures,  220  ; 
his  comments  on  his  malady, 
221 

his    theory    of    sleep    and 

dreams,   cxxxvii.   336 

Hamilton  (Dr.).  his  pamphlet  against 
the  Sinkinii'  Fund,  cxvi.  138 

Hamilton  (Mr.),  his  report  on  Colo- 
nial defence,  cxv.  105 

Hamilton  (Mr.  N.E.),  his  '  Inquiry 
into  the  Genuineness  of  the  MS. 
Corrections  in  Mr.  Payne  Collier's 
annotated  Shakspeare,'  cxi.  452  ; 
his  charge  of  forgery,  454 ;  his 
partial   criticism,  455 ;  use  of  his 
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official  position  as  clerk  in  the  MSS. 
nJepartment  of  the  British  Museum, 
ib. ;  acrimony  of  his  attack,  456  : 
his  unfair  method  of  collation, 
4G5 ;  his  mind  biased  before  in- 
specting the  MS.,  467  ;  his  argu- 
ments derived  from  ink  and  hand- 
writing, 468 ;  charges  Mr.  Collier 
with  forging  other  documents,478; 
liis  verdict  against  the  '  Marston 
letter '  disproved,  484  ;  his  in- 
temperate language,  486.  See 
Collier,  J.  Payne 

'  Hamilton's  Catechism,'  Arch- 
bishop, cxiv.  406 

*  Hamlet,'  Ilazlitt's  remark  on  the 
character  of,  cxiii.  514 

Hamley  (Colonel ),  his  '  Military 
Operations,'  cxxiii,  95 ;  merits  of 
the  work,  129 

Hampden  ( John,1594-1643),  opposes 
the  Bill  of  Attainder  against 
Strafford,  cxii.  475 

Hampole,  Hermit  of.  See  Richard 
of  Hampole 

Hamy  (Dr.),  on  geological  evidence 
in  France  of  man's  antiquity, 
cxxxii,  44.S 

Handbooks  of  travel,  essentially  an 
English  invention,  cxxxviii.  483 ; 
early  English  narratives,  486,  491 ; 
Chamberlayne's  '  Anglise  Notitia,' 
492;  Ogilby's  Road-Book,  493; 
Stukeley  and  Pennant,  494;  Pater- 
son's  '  Itinerary,'  495 ;  Mariana 
Starke,  496;  first  appearance  of 
Murray,'  ih.;  his  valuable  '  Hand- 
books,' ib.  510 

Hanmer  (Sir  Thomas,  1676-1746), 
State-paper  ascribed  to,  cxxxii. 
523  ;  his  career,  ib.  note 

Hannibal  (b.c.  220-183),  his  route 
across  the  Alps,  cxxii.  123 

• effigy   of,   at    the    Louvre, 

cxxit.  353 ;    anecdote   of  Buona- 
parte connected  therewith,  ib. 

Hanover,  Prussian  annexation  of, 
cxxiv.  568 

French  cession  of,  to  Prussia, 


after  the  battle  of  x\usterlitz,  cxl. 
309 

Hansen  (Mr.  E.  H.),  his  '  Novum 
Testamentum  Greece,'  cxxii.  103 ; 
his  MS.  authorities,  109 ;  cri- 
ticisms of  his  fellow-labourers, 
110 

Hansen  (Professor  H.  A.),  on  the  in- 
fluence of  the  planet  Venus  on  the 
earth  and  moon,  cxl.  101 ;  his 
work  on  lunar  movements,  ib.\  his 
lunar  tables,  102  ;  gold  medallist 
of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society, 
ib. 

Hansteen  (Christopher,  b.  1784),  his 
magnetical  researches  and  expe- 
dition, cxxxvi.  411 

Hanwell  Lunatic  Asylum,  non- 
restraint  system  introduced  at, 
cxxxi.  428 

Hanyfs,  the,  religious  sect  of,  cxxiv. 
14 

Hapsburg  (House  of),  relations  of, 
with  Switzerland,  cxxix.  134  ; 
competition  for  the  imperial  crown 
with  Bavaria,  142 

Harcourt  (Sir  William  Vernon,  b. 
1827),  on  the  Public  Worships 
Regulation  Act,  cxl.  427 

Hardinge  (Henry,  Viscount,  1785- 
]  856),  his  army  reforms,  cxxxiii. 
211 

Hardman  (Mr.),  his  east  window  at 
Doncaster,  cxxv.  181 

Hardouin  (John,  1647-1729),  his 
allegorical  interpretations  of 
Horace  and  Virgil,  cxxxvii.  82  and 
note 

Hardwicke  (Philip  Yorke,  Lord,  d. 
1764),  his  judgment  on  the  powers 
of  Convocation,  cxl.  430 

Hardy  (Right  Hon.  Gathorne,  b. 
1814),  his  conduct  in  1874  as  War 
Minister,  cxl.  574 

Hardy  (Rev.  Spence),  his  works  on 
Ceylonese  literature,  cxv.  387 

Hare  (Francis),his  accomplishments, 
cxxx.  239 ;  Lander's  eulogy  of,  ib. 

(.Julius,  Archdeacon  of  Lewes, 
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1796-1855),  liis  affection  for 
Lander,  cxxx.  240  ;  their  meeting 
at  Cambridge,  248 

Harlaw,  battle  of  (1411),  cxx.  324 

Harley  (Robert,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Oxford,  1661-1724),  anomaly  of 
his  rise,  cxviii.  412 ;  constantly 
flustered  with  claret,  ib.;  Swift's 
amusements  with,  418 ;  his  popu- 
larity after  Guiscard's  attempted 
assassination,  419;  created  Earl,  ih.; 
his  creation  of  twelve  new  peers, 
420 ;  scene  in  the  Council  at  his 
dismissal,  427;  unfavourably  re- 
ceived by  George  I.,  428 

Harness  (Rev.  W.),  bis  'Memorials 
of  Miss  Catherine  Fanshawe,'  cxxii. 
323,  324 

Harold  II.  (d.  1066),  made  the  scape- 
goat of  the  Norman  conquest,  cxxi. 
12  ;  his  claims  to  the  crown  vindi- 
cated, 2.3, 25  ;  national  prostration 
after  his  death,  27 

perplexing  account  of  his  re- 


lations with  Tostig,  cxxx.  193 ; 
and  of  his  struggle  with  William, 
194  ;  Mr.  Freeman's  advocacy  of, 
214 

Harrison  (Mr.  Frederic),  his  excul- 
pating Report  on  Trades'  Unions, 
cxxx.  396 

his  admiration  of  the  Paris 

Commune  in  1871,  cxxxiv.  287 

Harrison  (John),  his  improvements 
in   the  marine  chronometer,  cxl. 

•    96 

Harrow  School,  smallness  of  its  en- 
dowments, cxx.  148  ;  causes  of  its 
popularity,  182 

Latin  verse-making  partially 

abolished  at,  cxxvii.  131  note 

Hart  (Sir  Anthony),  his  Irish  Chan- 
cellorship, cxxxiv.  68 

Hartley-Colliery  accident,  the,  cxvi. 
213 

causes  of,  cxvii.  419 

Hassall  (Dr.),  his  evidence  on  sewage 
pollution  of  rivers,  cxxii.  402, 
405 


Hastings  (Warren,  1733-1818), 
bribed  by  the  Nabob  of  Oude 
against  the  Rohillas,  cxxvii.  180, 
184 ;  compared  with  Sir  Philip 
Francis,  186  ;  motion  in  the  Court 
of  Directors  for  his  removal,  189; 
he  refuses  to  resign,  ib.;  marries 
Madame  Imhoff,  190;  his  duel 
with  Francis,  192 

r—  his  Report  of  1772  on  rural 

distress  in  Bengal,  cxxix.  212 

his  unpopularity  before  his 


impeachment,  cxxxix.  192 

Hatchets,  primitive  use  of  coloured 
stones  for,  cxxiv.  229 

Hatherton  (Edward  John  Littleton, 
Lord,  d.  1863),  succeeds  Mr.  Hob- 
house  as  Irish  Secretary,  cxxxiii. 
311 ;  his  conduct  on  the  Irish  Coer- 
cion Bill  vindicated,  ib.  314;  his 
private  narrative  thereof,  ib.  note  ; 
resumes  office  under  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, ib. 

Hatton  (Sir  Christopher,  d.  1591), 
his  house  in  London,  cxxxi,  179 

Haughton  (Professor),  on  the  origin 
of  metallic  ores,  cxxxi.  53 

Haugwitz  (Christian  Henry  Charles, 
Count,  1758-1832),  his  time- 
serving policy,  cxl.  308  ;  his  trea- 
cherous negotiations  with  Buona- 
parte, 809 

Haussonville  (Comte  d'),  his  quali- 
fications as  historian  of  Lorraine, 
cxii.  59  ;  period  comprised  in  his 
work,  60 ;  his  remarks  on  French 
annexation,  85 

his  Eglise   Romaine   et  le 

premier  Empire  1800  -  1814,' 
cxxviii.  451;  his  use  of  unpub- 
lished archives,  ib. ;  his  views  com- 
pared with  those  of  M.  Thiers, 
ib. ;  his  dislike  of  Napoleon's  papal 
policy,  ib. 

Havelock  (Sir  Henry,  1795-1857), his 
speech  to  his  troops  after  entering 
Cawnpore,  cxxxiii.  106 

Havre,  expulsion  of  the  English  from, 
cxxx.  371 
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Hawkesbury     (Charles     Jenkinson, 
Lord,  afterwards  Earl   of   Liver- 
pool, 1770-1828),  his  accession  as 
Prime  Minister,  cxxxv.  512.     See 
Liverpool,  Earl  of 
Hawkins  (Rev.  Ernest),  his  tabular 
statement  of  colonial  episcopates, 
cxviii.  500 
Hay,  family  of,  legendary  origin  of 
the   three    escutcheons    of,    cxxi. 
.343 
Hay  (D.  E.),  his '  Natural  Principles 
of  Beauty   as   developed    in    the 
Human  Figure,'  cxl.  183  ;  his  ana- 
logy of  a  musical  chord  disproved, 
ih. 
Haydn    (Joseph,     1732-1809),    his 
relations  with  Beethoven,  cxxxviii. 
371 
Haydon    (Benjamin   Robert,    1786- 
1846),  exclusion  of,  from  the  Royal 
Academy,  cxviii.  492 
Head     (Sir     Edmund),     appointed 
chairman  of  the   New   Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  cxix.  452 
Head  (Rev.  Erskine),  ecclesiastical 

sentence  against,  cxxi.  173 
Hearing,  defined  as  the  sensation  of 

sound,  cxxiv.  128 
Hearne  (Mr.),  his  exploration  of  the 

Coppermine  River,  cxix.  447 
'  Hearts  of  Steel,'  farmers'  and  pea- 
sants'associationin  Ireland,  cxxxix. 
481 
Heat,  evolution  of,  from  the  earth, 
cxiii.  533 

the    dynamical    theory    of, 

cxix.  2 ;  formerly  defined  as  mo- 
tion, 5 ;  modes  of  generation,  G : 
effects  produced  by  friction,  9 ; 
proofs  of  the  immateriality  of,  10  ; 
the  mechanical  equivalent  of,  11  ; 
theory  of  solar  heat,  13  ;  author- 
ship of  the  dynamical  theory  dis- 
cussed, 17  ;  phenomena  of  latent 
beat,  22 ;  cosmical  phenomena  in- 
terpreted by,  23 

the  term  '  ray-force '  applied 

to,  cxxii.  425  J  theory  of  its  pri- 


masval  melting  of  rock-substances, 
448 
Heat,  mechanical  equivalent  of, 
discovered  by  M.  Joule,  cxxx.  140 ; 
atomic  theory  of,  143j  absorption 
of,  by  gases,  145 

ambiguities    besetting    the 

term,    as    an    element   of  Force, 
cxxxiii.  150 ;  imperfect  conceptions 
of  latent  hear,  151 
Heath   (Mr.),   his  condemnation  by 

the  Privy  Council,  cxxi.  176 
'Heath   v.  Unwin,'  patent    suit  of, 

cxxi.  590 
Heathenism,    its   unconscious   testi- 
mony    to     Christian     revelation, 
cxxxix.  439 
Hebrews,    Epistle   to  the,   disputed 

authenticity  of,  cxiii.  482 
Ilecla,  eruptions  of,  cxiii.  541 
Hector,  Homer's  account  of  his  pur- 
suit by  Achilles,  cxxxix.  537 
Hedley  (Rev.  W.),  his  evidence  on 
public -school      education,      cxx. 
154 
Heemskerck  (Martin  van, 1498- 1574), 
edition  of  his  '  Victories  of  Charles 
V..'  by  Sir  W.  S.  Maxwell,  cxxxii. 
67  ;  his  collection  of  portraits,  69; 
fate  of  later  engravings,  70  ;  copies 
ascribed  to  Giulio  Clovio,  71 ;  the 
'  Victories  '    engraved   by   Coorn- 
hert,  ih.-,  the  title  criticised,  84 
Heer    (Dr.    Oswald),    his    'Monde 
Primitif  de  la  Suisse,'  cxxxix.  151  ; 
his  valuable    researches,   ih.  ;  his- 
previous    work    on   the   '  Tertiary 
Flora    of   Switzerland,'   172  ;  ac- 
count of  the  Swiss  glacial  epoch,  178 
Heft,    meaning  of  the   word,    cxxx. 
106  ;  the  phrase  'tender-hefted'  in 
Shiikspeare,  ib. 
llelicarnassus,    the    Mauseoleum  at, 
testimony     to     its     architectural 
beauty,  cxvi.  462  ;    period  of  its 
destruction  unknown,  ih. ;  problem 
of  its  restoration,  463  ;  discovery 
of  bas-reliefs,   464  ;    its  site  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Newton,  465  ;   ac- 
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count  given  by  Vitruvius,  4G9 ; 
subsequent  notices  of,  471  ;  its  de- 
struction probably  caused  by  an 
earthquake,  ib.  ;  completely  de- 
cayed in  1472,  472 ;  its  ruin 
completed  by  the  Knights  of 
Rhodes,  ib. ;  Pliny's  description, 
474  ;  contradictory  accounts  of  its 
dimensions,  ib. ;  positive  data  for 
restoration,  477  ;  position  of  the 
chariot  group,  479 ;  height  of  the 
pyramid,  480 

Heliostat,  the,  invention  of,  cxviii. 
386 

Hellenicus,  his  Homeric  criticisms, 
cxxxiii.  358-3G0 

Hellenists,  the,  early  Jewish  sect  of, 
cxxxviii.  47 

Helmholtz  (H.),his  work  on  Sound, 
cxxvii.  103;  on  the  transmission 
of  sensations  through  the  nerves, 
108;  his  discovery  of  overtones, 
122  ;  his  novel  apparatus,  124 

Helper  (Mr.  H.  Rowan),  his  com- 
pendium on  '  The  Impending 
Crisis  of  the  South,'  cxii.  568 ;  his 
arguments  against  indifference  on 
the  Slave  question,  569  ;  excite- 
ment caused  by  his  book,  571 

Helps  (Sir  Arthur,  1817-1875),  his 
*  Thoughts  upon  Government,' 
cxxxvi.  83 ;  his  scientific  treat- 
ment of  his  subject  ib. ;  his  op- 
timist views  of  British  govern- 
ment, 86 ;  defence  of  '  paternal ' 
government,  93 ;  on  the  evils  of 
routine,  105  ;  his  defence  of  coun- 
cils, ib.  107;  objections  to  open 
competition  in  the  Civil  Service, 
109 ;  on  the  primary  duties  of 
government,  111 ;  his  criticisms  on 
the  House  of  Lords,  ib. 

Hemero-baptistse,  the  religious  sect 
of,  cxxiv.  13 

Heminge  and  Condell,  their  editio 
in-inceijs  of  Shakspeare,  cxxxvii.68 

Ilendriks  (M.  Frederic),  his  pam- 
phlet on  the  Decimal  Coinage, 
cxxiv.  383 ;  his  precedents  for  re-    | 


adjustment  of  the  Mint  Exchange, 

396 
Henrietta  Anne  (of  England,  Duchess 

of  Orleans,  1644-1670),  unfounded 

suspicions  of  her  death  by  poison, 

cxix.  84  ;  St.  Simon's  belief  in  the 

story,  85 
Henry  II.  (1132-1189),  importance 

of  his  reign  recognised  by  Sir  F. 

Palgrave,  cxxi.  39 

his   government   of  Anjou, 

cxxvii.  90, 91 ;  his  tomb  at  Fonte- 
vrault,  ib. 

Henry  IV.  (1366-1413),  doubtful 
genuineness  of  his  portrait  at 
Windsor  Castle,  cxxiv.  350 

Henry  V.  (1388-1422), his  friendship 
with  the  House  of  Burgundy,  cxix. 
536 

Henry  VI.  (1422-1461),  versions  of 
his  death,  cxv.  298 

Henry  VII.  (1457-1509),  historical 
importance  of  his  reign,  cxvii. 
382 ;  his  Spanish  negotiations 
illustrated  by  the  Simancas  Pa- 
pers, 387 ;  his  influence  over  De 
Puebla,  390;  his  conduct  to  the 
Princess  Katharine,  401 ;  project 
of  his  marriage  with  the  Queen  of 
Naples,  403. 

Gairdner's    memorials    of, 

cxxi.  200 ;  foreign  intrigues,  205  ; 
story  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  ib. ;  his 
patronage  of  Tyrrel,  208 ;  his  in- 
terview with  Warbeck  in  prison, 
209  (see  Warbeck,  Perkin)  ;  in- 
tricate foreign  intrigues,  213  ;  his 
attempts  to  secure  the  Earl  of 
Suffolk,  215,  216  ;  his  fear  of  Suf- 
folk exaggerated,  219;  his  rela- 
tions with  Rome,  ib.,  220  ;  on  the 
proposed  crusade  against  the 
Turks,  ib.,  221 

Henry  VII.,  his  overtures  of  marriage 
to  Juana  of  Castile,  cxxxi.  356 

Henry  VIII.  (1491-1546),  his  states- 
manlike policy  to  Ireland,  cxiv. 
377 

Simancas    Papers    on     the 
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validity    of   hia     marriage    with 
Katharine,  cxvii.  31)9 

Henry  VIII.,  his  services  to  the  Re- 
formation exaggerated  by  Mr. 
Froude,  cxix.  250;  his  retrogressive 
policy  illustrated  by  the  Six  Arti- 
cles, ib. 

his  cruel  sentence  on  Lam- 
bert, cxxi.  165  note 

his  court    and    person    de- 


scribed by  Mr.  Brewer,  cxxiii.  248 ; 
his  view  of  Mary's  marriage  with 
Suffolk,  259 

portraits    of,    by    Holbein, 


cxxv.  434-437 

his  misguided  Scottish  policy, 

cxxvi.  257 :  his  complicity  in  the 
death  of  Beaton,  258 

his    enlightened    intentions 


towards  Ireland,  cxxxiv,  51 
his  invasion  of  Scotland,  cxl. 


336 ;  his  policy  towards  Convoca- 
tion, 433 

Henry  IV.  (Emperor  of  Germany, 
1050-1106),  his  contest  with 
Gregory  VII.,  cxviii.  .369,  370; 
marches  on  Rome,  ib. ;  retreats 
before  Robert  Guiscard,  ib. 

Henry  II.  (of  France,  1518-1559), 
his  project  of  annexing  Scotland, 
cxviii.  253 

Henry  III.  (of  France,  1551-1589), 
refuses  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Netherlands,  cxiii.  189 ;  his  in- 
trigues with  Spain  against  Eng- 
land, 193 

Henry  III.  (of  France),  signs  the 
treaty  of  Nemours,  cxxxii.  308 ; 
excommunicated,  ib. ;  his  assassi- 
nation approved  by  Sixtus  V.,  321 

Henry  IV.  (of  France,  1553-1610), 
his  defection  from  Protestantism, 
cxxiv.  99;  his  address  to  the  Par- 
liament on  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
101 ;  his  desire  for  religious  unity 
in  France,  102 ;  his  corpse  disin- 
terred in  1793  at  St.  Denis,  362 

his   relations   with    Cond^, 

cxxx.  378 ;  the  hope  of  the  Hugue-    I        463;  his  illustrious  descent,  i6. 


nots,  379 ;  his  victory  at  Coutras, 
381  ;  his  passion  for  Marguerite 
de  Montmorency,  385  ;  the  war  of 
1610,  387;  his  death,  388;  cha- 
racter by  the  Due  d'Aumale,  ib. 

Henry  IV.  (of  France),  his  accession, 
cxxxii.  321 ;  scheme  of  Sixtus  V. 
for  his  conversion,  322 

his  project  of  French  su- 
premacy in  Europe,  cxl.  109  ;  his 
scheme  to  drive  the  Spaniards 
from  the  Netherlands,  ih. ;  negotia- 
tions with  Barn  e veldt,  113  ;  speech 
at  his  interview  with  the  ambas- 
sadors, 114;  his  preparations  for 
war  against  Austria,  ib. ;  his  as- 
sassination, 116;  its  effects  on 
France,  117;  M.  Guizot's  apology 
for  his  defection  from  Protestant- 
ism to  Rome,  223 

Henry  II.  (of  Lorraine,  d.  1624),  his 
policy,  cxii.  64  ;  quarrel  with  his 
brother  Francis,  ib. 

Henry  (Prince  of  Portugal,  *  the 
Navigator,'  1394-1460),  Life  of, 
by  Mr.  Major,  cxxviii.  200;  his 
claims  to  admiration,  201  ;  im- 
perfect knowledge  of,  in  J^ngland, 
ib.  ;  Mr.  Major's  use  of  State  ar- 
chives, 202 ;  his  birth  and  pa- 
rentage, ib. ;  early  scientific  studies, 
203 ;  his  capture  of  Ceuta,  204 ; 
his  attempts  to  circumnavigate 
Africa,  205  ;  his  slender  materials 
of  knowledge,  209  ;  discoveries  on 
West  Coast  of  Africa,  ib.  214;  his 
settlement  of  Madeira,  ib. ;  Gil 
Eanne's  successful  voyage  to  the 
Cape,  215 ;  his  failure  against 
Tangiers,  216  ;  he  composes  affairs 
in  Portugal,  217;  his  later  ex- 
plorations in  Africa,  ib. ;  home  dis- 
sensions, 222;  he  captures  Alfa^ar, 
ib.;  his  services  to  navigation, 
223  ;  his  death,  ib. ;  character,  224; 
African  voyages  after  his  death, 
ib.;  obligations  of  Columbus  to,  233 
his  tomb  described,  cxxxi. 
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Heraclitus  (b.  about  b.c.  503),  Lis 
astronomical  theories,  cxvi.  91 

• his   doctrine   of    'perpetual 

•      flux,'  cxxiii.  348,  340 
Heraldry,   manuals   on,   cxxi.   328 ; 
instinctive  love  of  tracing  ancestry, 
ih. ;   feudal  titles,  329 ;  origin   of 
coats  of  arms,  ib.  ;  English  us.ige 
of  nobility,  330  :  titles  of  nobility 
abroad,  ib. ;  German  equivalents  to 
English  barons,  331  ;  feudal  asso- 
ciations of,  332 ;  duties  of  modern 
officers  of  arms,  ih. ;  neglect  of,  in 
last  century,  333;  recent  interest  in, 
ih. ;  origin  of  systematic  heraldry, 
ih.  ;    hereditary  use   of,    334 ;  the 
tei-m  '  coat  of  arms,'  ib. ;  '  Honour- 
able Ordinaries,'  ih. ;    legends   of 
old  heralds,  335  ;  commemorative 
bearings,    ib. ;     small    number  of 
original   coats   in   Scotland,  338 ; 
Highland  coats,  340 ;  usage  as  to 
*  supporters,'    ib. ;    family  legends 
in  Scotland,  341  ;   '  canting  arms,' 
342 ;  Scottish  heraldic  establish- 
ment, 344 ;    legal  aspect   of,  ib. ; 
heralds'    visitations   in   England, 
345 :     the    Register     and     Lyon 
Court  in  Scotland,  ib.;  prosecutions 
in   Scotland,   346,  347  ;     Scottish 
seals,  348  ;  materials  for  study  of,  e6. 
Herat,  taken  by  Dost  Mahomed  from 

the  Persians,  cxxv.  17 
Herbert  (Sidney,  Lord,   1810-1861), 
his  evidence   on  colonial   defence, 
cxv.    114;  deprecates  fortification 
of  colonies,  117 
Herbert    (Lord),    his    appointment 
to    the    Board    of    Control,    cxl. 
529 
Herbert    (Mr.),  his  painting  of  the 
'  Descent     of    Moses     from     the 
Mount,'  cxx.  106,  107  ;  cxxiii.  28  ; 
his  self-denial  regarding  remunera- 
.  tion,  30,  31 

Herculaneum,  the  Papyri  of,  cxvi. 
31 8 :  disappointment  of  hopes  ex- 
cited by  their  discovery,  320 ; 
labours  of  Neapolitan  editors,  322 ; 


dryness  of  their  publication,  325  ; 
experiments  of  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,  327  ;  process  of  unrolling, 
328  ;  reprints  of  original  editions, 
329 ;  their  value  that  of  isolated 
fragments,  331 ;  light  throvrn  on 
Epicurean  literature,  ib. ;  their 
interest  confined  to  scholars,  346 

Herder  (Johann  Gottfried  von,  1744- 
1803),  his  theory  of  humanity, 
cxxxix.  420 

Hereditary  influences,  Buckle's  scep- 
ticism refuted  by  Darwin,  cxxxii. 
100,  101 ;  popular  belief  in,  ib. ; 
transmission  of  physical  qualities, 
102 ;  want  of  scientific  principle, 
ib. ;  notion  of  hereditary  fertility, 
103  ;  Mr.  Galton's  analysis  of  the 
peerage,  ib. ;  instances  of  credulity, 
105  ;  transmission  of  intellectual 
faculties,  109;  doctrine  of  here- 
ditary talent  qualified,  ib.,  112 ; 
ability  transmitted  in  families,  117; 
pertinacity  of  family  types  illus- 
trated, ih.,  118  ;  *  Atavism,'  119 ; 
talent  is  heritable,  120 ;  special  ap- 
titudes in  families,  ib.;  heritability 
of  genius  discussed,  123,  124 ;  ap- 
parent brevity  of  transmission  of 
ability  in  families,  125.  See 
Galton,  Mr.  F. 

Hereditary  Monarchy,  value  of,  de- 
termined, cxxxiii.  10 

Herluin,  founder  of  the  Abbey  of 
Bee,  cxxx.  202 ;  his  character,  ib. 

Hermse,  mutilation  of  the,  cxiii. 
461 

Herminjard  (M.),  his  collection  of 
letters  of  the  French  Reformers, 
cxxiv.  86 

Herodians,  the,  early  Jewish  sect  of,, 
cxxxviii.  47 

Herodotus  (b.c.  484-413),  English 
translations  of,  cxi.  32 ;  superiority 
of  Mr.  Rawlinson's  version,  ib.  ; 
cuneiform  and  hieroglyphical  dis- 
coveries, 33,  35 ;  criticisms  on,  as- 
cribed to  Plutarch,  36 ;  his  im- 
partial spirit,  ib. ;  unfairly  attacked 
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by  Ctesias,  ib. ;  erroneous  opinions 
of  his  authority,  37;  reaction  of 
modern  criticism,  38 ;  his  truth- 
fuhiess  as  a  traveller  ih.,  39 ;  au- 
thority as  an  historian,  ib.  ;  scanty 
knowledge  of  his  life,  ib. ;  period 
of  his  composition,  ib.  ;  variety  of 
his  materials,  40  ;  his  Persian  nar- 
rative of  Cyrus,  41 ;  reliance  on 
oral  tradition,  42 ;  his  account  of 
Darius  confirmed  by  the  Behistun 
inscription,  ib. ;  revolt  of  the  Medes. 
44 ;  his  materials  for  authentic 
history,  46;  his  description  of 
Babylon,  ib.  48 ;  his  alleged  love 
of  the  marvellous,  49 ;  accurate 
account  of  the  Pyramids,  ib. ;  and 
of  Lake  Mjeris,  ib.,6Q;  twofold 
character  of  his  Egyptian  descrip- 
tions, ib. ;  ignorant  of  the  Egv'ptian 
language,  ib, ;  deceptions  practised 
by  priests,  ib. ;  his  narrative  essen- 
tially monumental,  51  ;  confirmed 
by  Manetho's  lists,  52 ;  determina- 
tion of  his  Sesostris,  53 ;  omissions 
in  his  Egyptian  history,  54;  his 
'Assyrian  History,'  56;  confirmed 
by  Berosus,  57 ;  his  account  of 
Serairamis,  60;  mention  of  Sar- 
danapalus,  63 ;  scanty  notice  of  the 
later  Assyrian  dynasty,  65 

Herodotus,  on  the  risings  of  the  Nile, 
cxvi.  96 ;  on  Egyptian  astronomy, 
97  ;  his  description  of  lake-dwell- 
ings in  Thrace,  158 

on   the   Delta  of  the  Nile, 

cxviii.  287 

■ his  Assyrian  history  rejected 

by  Sir  G.  C,  Lewis,  cxxv.  141 
-hisHomericcriticisms,cxxxiii. 


359 

earliest  MSS,  of,     cxxxvii. 

64 ;  remoteness  of  textual  corrup- 
tion, 83;  modern  restorations  of, 
92 

Herrick  (Robert,  1591-1674),  the 
best  of  the  early  lyric  poets,  cxl. 
361  ;  compared  to  Burns,  ib. ; 
specimens  of  his  verse,  362 


Herries,  the  Lords,  Memoirs  of,  cxl, 

322 
Herschel  (Sir  John,   b.    1790),    on 

the  terrestrial  action  of  the  sun's 

rays,  cxix.  20 
— his  paper  on  the  '  Origin  of 

Eorce,'  cxxxiii.  154  note 


his  doctrine  of  deep-sea  tem- 
perature, cxxxv.  453 

his  observations  of  comets, 


cxl.  402,  405 

Hervey  (LordArthur),his  articles  in 
'■  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,' 
cxxi.  57 

Herzberg  (Ewald  Frederick,  Count, 
1725-1795),  minister  of  Frederick 
William  IL,  cxxiv.  562 ;  advises 
the  second  partition  of  Poland,  ib.  ; 
his  French  policy,  563 

minister   of  Frederick    the 

Great,  his  opposition  to  Austrian 
claims  in  Germany,  cxxxiii.  469 

Hesiod  (ninth  century  B.C.),  his 
astronomical  theories,  cxvi.  90 

Hess  (Peter,  b.  1792),  on  frescoes  in 
London,  cxxiii.  3  note ;  his  Mu- 
nich frescoes,  10 ;  on  the  colours 
for  fresco-painting,  17  note 

Hesse  (Prince  Charles  of,  1744- 
1836),  his  autobiography,  cxxiii, 
483;  estrangement  from  his  father, 
485  (see  Frederick  II.)  ;  educated 
by  his  mother  at  Copenhagen,  486; 
his  description  of  the  Danish 
Court,  487  ;  serves  against  Peter 
III.  of  Hussia,  490  ;  visit  to 
Hanau,  491 ;  his  marriage,  493  ; 
quits  Copenhagen,  498  ;  his  ac- 
count of  Struensee,  504;  appointed 
Viceroy  of  Norway,  505 ;  serves 
under  Frederick  the  Great  against 
Bavaria,  506  ;  his  graphic  account 
of  the  campaign,  509 ;  interview 
with  Frederick,  517;  dissuades  him 
from  his  Crimean  campaign,  519, 
520;  his  taste  for  hidden  know- 
ledge, ib. ;  Grandmaster  of  German 
Freemasons,  622  ;  his  tract  on  the 
Millennium,  523 ;   his  death    and 
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descendants^  ih. ;  his  habitual  in- 
dustry, ib. 

Hessey  (Dr.  J.  A.),  his  Bauipton 
Lectuies  on  '  Sunday,' csiv,  53o  ; 
advocates  the  Dominical  theory, 
636;  on  the  evils  of  Sabbatarianism 
in  Scotland,  542  ;  soundness  of  his 
general  argument,  554 

Heyne  (Christian  Gottlob,  1729- 
]812),  his  division  of  Virgilian 
MSS.,  cxxxvii.  70  . 

Heytesbury  (William  A'Court,  Lord, 
1779-1860),  nominated  Governor- 
General  of  India  by  Peel,  cxxxiii. 
318  ;  the  appointment  cancelled, 
ib. 

Hibbert  (Dr.),  his  discovery  of  fossil- 
bones  in  volcanic  formation  at 
Langeac,  cxviii.  286 

Hieroglyphics  (Egyptian),  interpre- 
tation of,  cxi.  33  ;  antiquity  of,  45 

— ; their  language    deciphered, 

cxvi.  104 

Iliggins  (Mr.  G.),his  'Celtic Druids,' 
cxviii.  40 ;  his  discursive  research, 
49 

High  Church  Party,  the,  oppor- 
tunities of  usefulness  wasted  by, 
cxxv.  457 

their  pretensions  to  spiritual 

authority,  cxxviii.   262  ;   their  in- 
tolerance under  Laud,  265 

recent    signs    of  expanding 


vievv^s  in,  cxxxiii.  417 
material   views  of  the   Eu- 


charist revived  by,  exxxvi.  291 

High  Church  Party,  sacerdotal  spirit 
of  Church  Liberationists  in, 
cxxxvii.  206  ;  their  temporary  al- 
liance with  the  Nonconformists 
against  Church  and  State,  ib. 

High  Commission,  Court  of,  cxxi. 
166,  167  ;  its  jurisdiction  in  cases 
of  heresy,  168 

'  Highflyer,'  ILM.S.,  her  operations 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  cxxv.  13.  See 
JVaJtabees 

Highlanders  (Scottish),  their  feel- 
ings towards  the  Stuarts,  cxii.  349 


Highlanders  (Scottish),  thieving  pro- 
pensities of,  under  the  Stuarts,  cxx. 
333  note 

romantic    fictions  of   their 

nationality,  cxxvi.  250 

their    heroism    during    the 


Indian  Mutiny,  cxxxiii.  105 
Highways,    public     importance    of, 
cxix.  340  ;  antiquity  of,  ib. ;  foot- 
roads  in  ancient  Mexico  and  Peru, 

341  ;  road-maliing  learnt  by  the 
Romans  from   the   Carthaginians, 

342  ;  military  roads  of  the  Ro- 
mans, lb. ;  their  highway  legisla- 
tion, 343  ;  origin  of  tolls  in  France, 
345  ;  office  of  Grand  Voyer,  346 ; 
condition  of,  in  ancient  Britain, 
347 ;  common  law  obligations  in 
England  respecting,  349 ;  statute 
for  repair  of  bridges,  350 ;  first 
general  highway  Act,  ib.;  obliga- 
tions imposed  by  law  upon  iron- 
workers, 352  ;  highway  rate  origi- 
nated by  Cromwell,  ib. ;  the  Act  of 
1662,  353 ;  appointment  of  sur- 
veyors of,  vested  in  the  justices 
under  William  HI.,  ib.;  tolls  ap- 
plied to  repair  of,  354 ;  the  first 
Turnpike  Act,  ib. ;  commutation  of 
statute-labour  for  payment  at  a 
fixed  rate,  356 ;  forced  labour  in 
France,  357  ;  the  Corvee,  358  ;  the 
statute  of  William  IV.,  360  ;  Com- 
munal roads  in  France,  361 ;  tra- 
velling on  horseback  and  by  coach 
in  England,  362 ;   evils   of  team- 

■  work,  364 ;  need  of  further  centra- 
lisation, 367  ;  importance  of  legis- 
lation respecting,  368 

Highway  District  Act  (1862),  cxix, 
365 

amendments  enacted,   cxx. 


588 


Hilaire  (Geoffrey,  St.),  projects  the 
Menagerie  at  Paris,  cxi.  161 ;  bis 
report  on  the  naturalisation  of 
useful  animals,  163 

Hildebrand.     See  Gregory  VII. 

Hilding,    etymology   of   the    word, 
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cxxx.     114  ;     Shakspeare's     use 
thereof,  ib.,  115 

Hill  (Sir  Rowland,  b.  1795),  his 
postal  reforms,  cxx.  58 ;  his  first 
pamphlet,  59 ;  main  features  of 
his  scheme,  CO ;  his  proposals  of 
penny  postage  and  charge  by 
weight  adopted,  62,  63 ;  origin  of 
his  idea  of  stamps,  63 ;  his  en- 
gagement abruptly  terminated, 
66 ;  he  petitions  for  further  in- 
quiry, 67 ;  appointed  secretary  to 
the  Postmaster-General,  ib.  ;  his 
predictions  of  the  results  of  penny 
postage,  92 ;  his  retirement,  93 

Hill  (Rev.  Rowland,  1744-1833), 
his  '  Surrey  Chapel,'  cxxxv.  378  ; 
clerical  characters  in  his  '  Village 
Dialogues,'  379 

Hill  (Dr.  Gardner),  his  improved 
treatment  of  the  insane,  cxxxi. 
423 

Hill  (Richard),  his  'Blessings  of 
Polygamy  displayed,'  cxv.  207 

Hiude  (Rev.  Peter),  his  evidence  on 
the  revenues  of  Eton  College,  cxiii. 
393 

Hindoo  Fairy  Legends,  collected  by 
Miss  Frere,  exxviii.  350  ;  strange 
affinity  of,  with  other  national 
myths,  351 ;  specimens  of  wit 
and  humour,  355;  the  'Valiant 
Chattee  Maker,'  356;  resemblances 
in  Grimm's  tales,  357  ;  identity  of 
origin,  361 ;  Norse  tale  compared 
with  the  Hindoo  story  of  Punch- 
kin,  366;  development  of  Aryan 
folk-lore,  370 ;  story  of  Rama  and 
Luxman  compared  with  the  Ger- 
man, ib.  372  ;  disconnected  cha- 
racter of,  374 ;  Homeric  parallels, 
376 

Hindoos,  the,  their  early  proficiency 
in  grammatical  science,  cxii.  369 ; 
antiquity  of  the  art  of  writing 
among,  378  ;  their  present  re- 
ligion not  that  of  the  Vedas,  381- 
384 

original  purity   of  their  re- 


ligion, cxlx.  390 ;  its  later  corrup- 
tion, ib. 

Hindoos,  their  passion  for  legal  re- 
finements, cxxx.  549 

ancient  religious  symbols  of, 

cxxxi.  249 

Hipparchus  (of  Alexandria),  his 
doctrine  of  revolving  spheres,  cxvi. 

Hippolytiis  (St.,  d.  about  230),  his 
newly-discovered  work  against  all 
heresies,  cxxii.  114  note 

Hippopotamus,  first  arrival  of,  in 
England,  cxi.  174 

Hirscher  (Dr.,  1788-1865),  his  career 
and  religious  works,  cxxxvii.  564, 
566 

Historians,  influence  of  national  sen- 
timent on,  cxv,  5 

requisites  of,  cxl.  203  ;  temp- 
tations to  individualism  among, 
204;  difficulties  of  impartiality,  ib.; 
use  of  guess-work  by,  207 

Historical  Club,  founded  by  Burke, 
cxxvi.  154  ;  its  later  history,  ib. 

Historical  Society,  the,  cxxv.  233 

History,  advantages  of  the  compre- 
hensive treatment  of,  cxviii.  104 

modern  use  of  the    '  novel ' 

style  in,  cxx.  55 ;  neglect  of,  at 
public  schools,  175 

connexion    of    the   science 


with  theology,  cxxi.  573 

-relative  interest  in  past  events 


of,  cxxiii.  557 

St.  Simon's  plan  forteaching, 


cxxiv.  376 ;  coincidences  of,  408 

note 
History,  viewed  as  a  connected  chain 

of  events  in  Comte's   Sociology, 

cxxvii.  331,  333 
essentially  a  study  of  facts, 

cxxxii,  154 

(ancient)    two    schools    of 


treatment  of,  cxi.  424 

(contemporaneous)   difficul- 


ties of  writing,  cxiii.  184 
Hobbes   (Thomas,   of    Malmesbury, 
1688-1679),  his  conception  of  the 
I;aw  of  Nations,  cxii.  413 
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Hobbes,  Thomas,  bis  genius  vindi- 
cated by  Mr.  Austin,  cxviii.  482 

his  defence  of  religious  per- 
secution, cxxi.  441 

enters  Oxford   at  fourteen, 


cxxv.  59 

Hobhouse  (John  Cam,  1786-1869). 
See  BroitgJdon,  Lord 

Hodgkinson  (Mr),  his  successful 
motion  to  abolish  compound  house- 
holding,  cxxvi.  552 ;  importance  of 
his  motion,  365 

Hodgson  (Mr.),  his  discovery  of 
Sanskrit  MSS.  of  the  Buddhist 
canon,  cxv.  384 

Hodson  (Major),  his  brilliant  services 
during  the  Mutiny,  cxxxiii.  Ilo  ; 
Lord  Clyde's  admiration  of,  ib. ; 
his  death,  ib. 

Hogarth  (William,  1698-1762),  his 
detraction  of  academies  of  art, 
cxviii.  484 

Hogg  (James,  the  Ettrick  Shep- 
herd, 1782-1835),  his  'Jaco- 
bite Relics '  largely  spurious,  cxiii. 
Ill 

Hohenlohe  (Prince),  Bavarian  Min- 
ister, his  circular  against  the  re- 
cent dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility, 
cxxxix.  368 

Hohenzollern  (House  of),  prepon- 
derance of  natural  ability  in, 
cxxxii.  119 

Hokitika,  Mr.  Dilke's  visit  to,  cxxix, 
461 ;  marvellous  growth  of,  462 ; 
gold  diggers'  police  at,  ib. 

Holbein  (Hans,  1495-1543),  accounts 
of  his  lii'e  and  works,  cxxv.  410 ; 
his  consummate  skill  in  portrait- 
painting,  412 ;  champion  of  the 
Renaissance,  413;  modern  spirit 
of  his  ornament,  ib. ;  birthplace  at 
Augsburg,  414 ;  artists  in  his 
family,  ib. ;  dispute  as  to  his 
grandfather,  415 ;  his  first  known 
work,  417 ;  date  of  his  birth,  418  ; 
pictures  at  Augsburg,  ib.,  419 ;  his 
'Virgin  and  Child'  at  Ragatz, 
420  j  portrait  of  Franz  von  Taxis, 


ib.  ;  votive  painting  of  Ulrich 
Schwartz,  ib. ;  the  '  Martyrdom  of 
St,  Sebastian,'  421  ;  removes  to 
Basle,  ib.,  422  ;  his  title-pages,  ib. 
portrait  of  Jacob  Meyer,  ib. 
house-painting  at  Lucerne,  423 
supposed  visit  to  Italy,  ib. ;  por- 
trait of  Amerbach,  424 ;  his  large 
historical  works  destroyed,  ib. ; 
his  scenes  of  the  Passion,  425  ; 
portraits  of  himself  and  his  wife 
and  children,  ib. ;  his  two  Meyer 
Madonnas,  426—430;  spurious 
works  assigned  to  him,  ib. ;  his 
visit  to  England,  431  ;  portraits  of 
More  and  Warham,  ih. ;  of  Res- 
kymer,  432  ;  returns  to  Basle,  ib. ; 
his  chief  works  in  England,  ib.  ; 
undated  pictures,  434 ;  portrait 
and  cartoon  of  Henry  VIII.,  ib. 
his  drawings  at  Windsor,  435 
payments  by  Henry  to  him,  ib. 
final  leave  of  Basle,  ib.,  436;  por- 
traits of  Prince  Edward,  Anne  of 
Cleves,  etc.,  ib. ;  his  residence  in 
London,  437  ;  his  picture  for  the 
Barber  Surgeons  Company,  ib. ; 
date  of  his  death  determined, 
438 ;  doubts  concerning  his  testa- 
torship,  ib.  See  Woltmann,  Dr., 
and  Wornunif  Mr. 

Holborn,  etymology  of,  cxxxi,  163 

Holden  (Dr.),  his  'Folia  Silvulfe,' 
cxxiii,  380 ;  excellence  of  his  own 
translations  therein,  382 

Holland,  Pitt's  despatch  on  the 
French  aggressions  on,  cxii.  37 

Pitt's  policy  with  France  re- 
specting, cxiii.  374 

banking  system  of,  imitated 


in  England,  cxv.  24 

campaign  of  1799  in,  cxvi. 


144 


civil  war  of  1787  in,  cxxi  v. 

562  ;  intervention  of  Prussia,  ib. 

Holland  (Sir  Henry,  b.  1788),  his 
explanation  of  unconscious  cerebra- 
tion, cxii.  542  ;  on  the  self-analy- 
tical powers  of  the  brain,  544 
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Holland  (Sir  Henry),  on  Icelandic 
literature,  cxiii.  554  7iot.e 

on  the  transmission  of  re- 
semblances from  parent  to  child, 
exxxii.  102 

• his  '  Recollections  of  Past 


Life,'  cxxxv.  344 ;  his  services  to 
the  Edinhitr(/h  Review,  ib. ;  hia 
high  attainments,  345  ;  his  con- 
nexion with  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, ib.  346 

on  the  phenomenon  of  sleep. 


cxxxvii.  341 

Holies,  Earls  of,  early  town-houses 
of,  in  London,  cxxxi.  179 

'Holmes  v.  N.-W.  Railway/  patent 
suit  of,  cxxi.  587 

Holy  Land,  the.     See  Palestine 

Holy  Places,  the,  dispute  respecting, 
not  the  real  cause  of  the  Russian 
War,  cxvii.  317 

Holy  Sepulchre,  the,  the  Church  of, 
twice  demolished,  cxii.  424  ;  ques- 
tion of  the  genuineness  of  the  site 
of,  425 ;  the  gospel  narrative, 
426;  evidence  of  early  tradition, 
427  ;  statement  of  Eusebius,  ib. ; 
position  of  the  sepulchral  cave, 
429 ;  excavation  under  the  rock 
Sakrah,  430;  the  Khubbet-es- 
Sakrah,  432;    the   Golden    Gate- 


way, 


434 ;  the  rotunda  of  Modes- 


tus,  435 ;  account  given  by  Arcul- 
fus,  439  ;  the  Basilica,  446  ;  build- 
ings raised  on  the  site  of,  448 ;  the 
Church  of  the  Crusaders,  449.  See 
Fergusson,  Mr. 

Holyrood,  portraits  of  Scottish  kings 
at,  cxxiv.  350;  anecdote  of  the 
Persian  ambassador  in  connexion 
therewith,  ib. 

Home  (John,  1724-1808),  his 
character  and  appearance,  cxiii, 
lL'4 ;  his  tragedy  of  *  Douglas/ 
ib. 

*  Home  and  Foreign  Review,'  the, 
excellence  of  its  recent  theological 
articles,  cxx.  304  ;  the  publication 
abandoned,  306 


Homer,  his  ignorance  of  grammar, 
cxv.  71 

promiscuous  poems  assigned 

to,  by  the  Greeks,  cxxxiii.  358  ; 
authorship  of  the  '  Cypria '  and 
'  Epigoni,'  359  ;  the  Chorizontes 
school  of  critics,  360 ;  Xeno  and 
Hellenicus,  ib. ;  unity  of  author- 
ship denied  by  them,  ib. ;  their 
arguments  based  on  inconsisten- 
cies of  narrative,  ib.,  361 ;  Villoi- 
son's  Scholia  on  the  MS.  of  St. 
Mark's  Library,  362 ;  Payne 
Knight  on  discrepancies,  ib. ; 
Wolf's  system  rejected,  363 ; 
German  and  Greek  scepticism,  ib., 
364 ;  ancient  Chorizontic  theory, 
ih. ;  differences  of  language  in 
'Iliad'  and  '  Odyssey,' 365,  367  ; 
descriptions  of  houses  therein  com- 
pared, ib.  ;  also  manners  at  enter- 
tainments, 369 ;  diversions,  371 ; 
music,  ib. ;  diversity  of  religious 
rites,  372 ;  treatment  of  foreigners, 
373 ;  differences  in  geography  of 
the  two  poems,  375  ;  discrepancy 
of  religious  mechanism,  376,  384  ; 
other  evidences  that  the  Odyssey 
was  written  after  tlie  Iliad,  385  ; 
mentions  of  medicine  and  diseases, 
388 ;  food  of  horses,  389  ;  botany, 
390 ;  festivities  and  funerals,  391 ; 
cruel  punishments,  392  ;  different 
words  for  money  in  the  two  poems, 
393 ;  weights  and  measures,  394 ; 
manners  and  customs,  396 ;  later 
imitations  of  the  Odyssey,  398 

Homeric  poems,  want  of  astronomi- 
cal system  displayed  in,  cxvi.  90 

completeness  of  the  Odyssey 

compared  with   the  Iliad,  cxvii. 
353 

(the   Iliad),  want  of  cohe- 


rence in,  cxxi.  137  ;  its  main  fea- 
tures of  interest,  138 ;  the  narra- 
tive, 139;  bane  of  scholiasts,  140: 
rapidity  of  Homer's  diction,  ib. ; 
his  hexameters  compared  with 
those  of  Virgil,  141 ;  question  of 
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metre  for  translation  of,  ib.,  142 ; 
Mr.  Gladstone's  experiment  with 
trochaics,  142 ;  Lord  Derby's  wise 
choice  of  blank  verse,  143 ;  the 
term  noXefioto  ye(f)vpai,  146  note 

Homeric  poems,  the  Iliad  stated  to 
have  been  written  on  parchment 
contained  in  a  nutshell,  cxxiv.  355 

supposed  allusion  to  oysters 

in,  cxxvii.  44 

question   of    the    Homeric 


Ilium,  cxxxix.  508  (see  Schlie- 
mnnn,  Dr.)  ;  his  exaggerated  ac- 
count of  the  city,  531  ;  questions 
of  his  authority  thereon,  ib. ; 
his  account  of  Hector's  pursuit, 
637 
the   ballad  metre  unsuited 


for  English  translation  of,  cxxix. 
502 
features  of  Hellenic  life  re- 


flected in,  cxxxii.  348 

earliest  MSS.  of,  cxxxvii.  64 


and  note  ;  emendations  of  sophists, 
83 

Home  Secretary,  the,  unsatisfactory 
exercise  of  his  powers  in  advising 
pardon,  cxxi.  110;  his  functions 
criticised,  119  ;  proposed  substitu- 
tion of  a  court  of  criminal  appeal, 
120 

Honorius  Flavins  (Roman  Emperor 
of  the  West,  d.  423),  his  trium- 
phant entry  into  Rome,  cxviii. 
345;  commands  heathen  images 
to  be  destroyed,  ib. 

Hood  (Samuel,  Viscount,  1724- 
1816),  his  operations  in  1793  at 
Toulon,  cxxxix.  202 

Hood  (American  Confederate  gene- 
ral), supersedes  Johnston,  cxxi. 
285  ;  his  failures  against  Sherman, 
286,  287 

Hook  (Theodore  Edward,  1788- 
1841),  subscribed  yearly  to  the 
Austrian  lottery,  cxxvi.  495 

Hooker  (Richard,  1553-1600),  on 
the  Arian  persecution  of  Athana- 
sius,  cxiii,  467 


Hooker    (Richard),  sent  to  Oxford 

at  fifteen,  cxxv.  59 
his  theory   of  the  mystical 

identity    of    Church    and    State, 

cxxviii.  256 

his  protest  against  perpetuity 


of  laws  and  ordinances  in  religious 
belief,   cxxxvii.  202;   the   cham- 
pion of  Latitudinarianism,  210 
his   argument    aj^ainst    the 


dualistic   theory  of  Church    and 

State,  cxl.  449 
Hooker  (Sir  William  J.,  1785-18G5), 

his  visit  to  Iceland,  cxiii.  534 
his  services  to  Kew  Gardens, 

cxxiii.  76,  77 

his    appointment    at    Kew 

Gardens,  cxxxviii.  512 

Hooker  (Dr.  J.  D.,  son  of  preceding), 
his  'Flora  of  Australia,'  cxi.  487; 
his  conversion  to  Mr.  Darwin's 
view  of  the  mutability  of  species, 
488,  501 

his  valuable  services  to  Kew 

Gardens,  cxxxviii.  533 

Hooper  (John,  1495-1555),  accused 
of  dogmatism  by  Mr.  Froude, 
cxix.  252;  his  conduct  in  the 
surplice  controversy,  ib. 

Hops,  their  introduction  into  En- 
gland, cxvi.  491  ;  progress  of  the 
national  taste  for,  493;  earliest 
hop-yard  in  Kent,  ib. ;  great  un- 
certainty of  the  crop,  495 ;  evil 
of  protective  duties,  496;  fluc- 
tuations in  foreign  countries,  497 ; 
mode  of  hop-picking  in  Germany, 
498;  coarseness  of  Americau 
hops,  501  ;  Belgian  produce,  ib. ; 
Prynne's  protest  of  1654  against 
excise  on  hops,  502 

Horatius  (Flaccus,  B.C.     65-9),   his' 
personal     peculiarities     must    be 
gathered  from  his  writings,  cxxiv. 
353 

biography   of,  by  Theodore 

Martin,  cxxxiii.  532 ;  his  life  il- 
lustrated by  his  works,  533 ;  his 
graphic  pictures  of  Roman  society, 
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lb. ;  studies  at  Athena,  635 ;  ser- 
vice under  Brutus,  ib. ;  question 
of  his  private  means,  ib. ;  silence 
of  Donatus,  ib. ;  his  low  origin, 
53G ;  his  rise,  537 ;  first  prefer- 
ment, ib. ;  his  delicate  wit  com- 
pared to  Addison's,  540;  his  study 
of  early  Greek  poets,  541 ;  his 
censorship  of  manners,  542  ;  lite- 
rary criticism,  ib.  ;  moral  excel- 
lence of  his  writings,  544 

Horatius,  Flaccus,  his  merits  as  a 
poet  of  society,  cxl.  355 

Horner  (Mr.),  on  the  alluvial  depo- 
sits of  the  Nile,  cxviii.  288 ; 
uncertainty  of  his  calcuLations, 
289 

Hornstein  (Professor),  his  theory  of 
terrestrial  magnetism,  exxxvi.  422 

Horses,  English,  cxx.  114;  multi- 
farious use  of,  115  ;  complaints  of 
deterioration,  116  ;  evils  assigned 
to  two-year-old  racing,  117;  and 
to  system  of  handicapping,  ib.  ; 
Royal  Plates,  119  ;  former  repu- 
tation of,  in  other  countries,  120; 
falling  off  ascribed  to  mixture  of 
Arab  blood,  121 ;  present  exces- 
sive demand  for,  122;  immense 
increase  of  racing,  123  ;  early  por- 
traits of,  124 ;  time  as  a  test  of 
speed,  ib.;  relative  speed  of,  com- 
pared with  Arabs,  125  ;  no  falling 
off  in  present  speed  of,  126 ;  race 
for  the  King's  Plate  in  1796  at 
Newmarket,  ib.;  their  power  of 
endurance  superior  to  Arabs,  127  ; 
power  of  high-bred  horses  to  carrj^ 
heavy  weights,  ib. ;  high  quality 
of  English  cavalry  horses,  128; 
statistics  of  exported  and  im- 
ported horses,  129 ;  importance 
of  thorough-breds,  130;  question 
of  a  common  stock  for  domestic 
breeds,  138 ;  theory  of  Oriental 
origin  of  English  thorough-breds, 
132  ;  the  supposed  hairless  horse, 
ib.;  use  of,  in  war  by  the  Britons, 
134 ;  Blundeville   the  first  writer 


on,  ib. ;  superiority  of  English 
mares  attested  by  Gervase  Mark- 
ham,  138  ;  Royal  mares  imported 
by  Charles  II.,  139  ;  immense  in- 
fusion of  Arab  blood  in  the  last 
century,  141 ;  failure  of  the  ex- 
periment, ib.;  question  of  dete- 
rioration difficult  to  decide,  142 ; 
large  winnings  of  young  horses, 
ib.;  larger  prizes  needed  for  four- 
and  five-year-olds,  143 ;  report  of 
Committees  favourable  to  horse- 
racing,  144  ;  proposed  National 
Prize,  ib. ;  duties  incumbent  on 
landed  gentry,  145  ;  weight-carry- 
ing hunters  required,  ib. 

Horses,  post-glacial  origin  of,  cxxviii. 
424  ;  early  notices  of  wild  hor.-=e8, 
425 ;  effects  of  domestication  on, 
ib.  ;  effects  of  heredity  on  breed- 
ing, 440 

breeding  of,  works   relating 


to,  cxxxviii,  426;  the  thorough- 
bred racer,  ib. ;  European  reputa- 
tion of  English  breeds,  427 ;  in- 
creasing home-demand  for,  428 ; 
decreasing  supply  of  agricultural 
horses,  ib.  ;  cavalry  remounts,  ib.; 
Lord  Rosebery's  Committee,  429: 
want  of  authentic  statistics,  430  ; 
the  Report  unsatisfactory,  ib. ; 
neglect  of,  in  early  times,  ib. ; 
statistics  of  production  in  Russia, 
432  ;  Count  Orloffs  stud,  ib. ;  his 
breed  of  trotters,  433 ;  their  re- 
cent degeneracy,  434;  private  studs 
in  Russia,  ib. ;  studs  in  Austria, 
435 ;  and  Hungary  436  ;  French 
and  Prussian  cavalry,  437 ;  Go- 
vernment studs  in  France,  ib.  ; 
encouragement  of  horse-breeding- 
there,  438 ;  letter  from  M.  de 
Thannberg,440;  Government  studs 
in  Prussia,  442 ;  in  India,  443 ; 
introduction  of  Arab  blood,  444  ; 
crossing  with  Wiirtemberg  mares, 
445;  with  English  mares,  ib.;  Abbas 
Pacha,  446 ;  royal  stables  at  Riad, 
448 ;  State  patronage  in  England 
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condemned,  449 ;  conclusions  to 
be  drawn  from  the  Committee's 
Report,  ib.  ;  advantages  possessed 
by  England,  ib.  ;  cost  of  private 
breeding,  460  ;  breeding  for  the 
turf,  451 ;  danger  to  maintenance 
of  our  good  breeds,  ib.;  stud  of 
Marquis  de  Croix,  452 

Horses,  number  of,  in  Fiance  in  1872, 
cxl.  890 

Hortense  (Queen,  Eugenie  Beauhar- 
nais,   1783-1837),   description    of, 
during    her    stay  at   Schinznach, 
(tcxix.  438 

Horticulture,  recentprogress  of,cxxx. 
459  ;  attention  to,  at  Paris,  4Go 

Horton  (Mrs.  Christopher),  marries 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  cxxvi. 
25  ;  Walpole's  description  of,  ib. 

Hospitals,  death-rate  in,  cxxxvi.  502, 
604  ;  need  of  hygienic  reform,  ib.  ; 
cottage  hospitals  in  the  country, 
505 

Hoste  (Father  Paul),  his  '  L'Art  des 
Armies  navales,'  cxxxvi.  659  ;  his 
qualifications,  571  ;  his  rules  of 
formation,  573 

Hot  springs,  permanence  of,  cxiii. 
539 

Houghton  (Monckton  Miln(!s,  Lord, 
b.  1809),  his  letter  from  the  Comte 
de  Provence  to  the  Marquis  de 
Favras,  cxxiii.  439  iinA.note 

his  minor  lyrics,  cxl.  375 

Howard  (General,  U.S.),  his  Report 
on  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  of  Con- 
gress, cxxiii.  547,  548 

Howard  (Mr,  J.  E.),  his  Report  on 
the  Chinchona  snccirubra,  cxviii, 
507  ;  his  analysis  of  the  bark, 
519 

Howard  (Mrs.,  afterwards  Lady 
Sufiblk).     See  Sujfolk,  Lachj 

Howe  (Dr.  S.  G.),  his  report  on 
idiots  in  Massachusetts,  cxxii.  41  ; 
his  threefold  division  of  idiots, 
45 

Hoxne  (Suffolk),  flint  weapons  dis- 
covered at,  cxviii.  262  and  271 


Hiibner  (Baron  de),  his  '  Sixtus  V.,' 
cxxxiii.  291 ;  his  valuable  mate- 
rials, 292 

his  '  Promenade  autour  du 

Monde  1871,'  cxxxviii.  65  ;  inter- 
view with  Napoleon  III.  at  Paris, 
ib.  ;  his  History  of  Pope  Sixtus  V., 
ih,  ;    his    idiomatic  command    of 
French,  66 ;  outline    of  his  tour, 
ib.  ;  his  testimony  to  English  en- 
terprise   abroad,   67 ;  impressions 
of  America,  68  ;    on  the  Pacific 
Railroad,    69  ;     interview    with 
Brighara    Young,    70  ;     at    San 
Francisco,    72  ;     from    there    to 
Yokohama,  73;  sketches  of  Japan, 
74,  84 ;    interview   with  the  Mi- 
kado, 85 ;  his  graphic   narrative, 
94 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  the,  original 
charter  of,  cxix.  444 ;  rivalry  of 
the   North-West    Company,    ib.  ; 
final  union  of  the  two  companies, 
447 ;  recognition  of  by  Parliament, 
448;    obtains  possession   of  Van- 
couver    Island,    449  ;     threefold 
tenure    of    their  possessions,  ib. 
their  vast  claims  to  territory,  ib.  ; 
their  enormous  profits,  450;  their 
friendly  relations  with  the  Indians, 
ih. ;  the  shares  resold  to  a  financial 
company,  451 
Huggett    (Roger),     his    researches 
respecting     Eton    College,    cxiii. 
400 
Hughes    (Mr.   T.),    his   exculpating 
Report  on  Trades'  Unions,  cxxx. 
896 
Hugo  (Victor,  b.    1802),   his  work 
*  Les  Miserables,'   cxvii.  208  ;  its 
pompous     pretentiousness,     209 ; 
reputation  of  the   author,  ib. ;  its 
distorted  picture  of  social  wrongs, 
211 ;  its  needless  digressions,  212  ; 
its  three  leading  characters   ana- 
lysed, 213-239 ;  abounds  in  start- 
ling antitheses,  240  \ 

his   morbid  study  of  moral 

anatomy,  cxxx.  184 
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Hugo  (Victor),  his  *  Odes  et Ballades' 
criticised  by  St.  Beuve,  cxxxii.129: 
later  intimacy  of  the  two,  ih. 

Hug-uenots,  the,  early  toleration  of, 
by  Louis  XIV.,  cxxi.  500;  their 
loyalty  during  the  Fronde,  501  ; 
civil  disabilities  imposed  on,  ih, ; 
persecution  of,  502 ;  its  conse- 
quences, 503 ;  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  ib. ;  their  ser- 
Tices  to  William  of  Orange,  510; 
Irish  colony  at  Portarlington, 
518 

recent    materials    for   their 

history,  cxxiv.  86 ;  their  origin  as 
a  political  party,  91 ;  wrongly  re- 
presen'ed  as  an  anti-national  fac- 
tion, ih.  ;  their  intense  loyalty,  92  ; 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
93,  96 ;  defection  of  Henry  IV.,  99  ; 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  100 ;  revolts 
under  Louis  XIII.,  102  ;  petition 
of  grievances  in  1621,  ih. ;  their 
heroism  at  La  Eochelle,  103  ;  re- 
forms of  Richelieu,  ih.  104 ;  their 
prosperity  after  the  Peace  of 
Alais,  ih. ;  progress  in  agriculture 
and  trade,  105  ;  first  signs  of  op- 
pression by  Louis  XIV.,  106  ; 
scenes  of  persecution,  107  ;  dra- 
gonnades,  108  ;  outrages  on  corpses 
of  relapsed  Catholic  converts,  109, 
110 ;  desecration  of  royal  tombs, 
ih.  note ,  crusade  of  upper  classes 
against,  ib. ;  Edict  of  Nantes  re- 
voked, 111  ;  fate  of  Huguenot 
exiles,  112 ;  their  sufferings  on 
the  galleys,  113  ;  scenes  of  tran- 
sportation to  America,  ib.  ;  treat- 
jnient  of  the  '  newly-converted '  in 
France,  114  ;  penalties  against 
profession  of  Protestantism,  ib. : 
their  social  debasement  in  the  last 
century,  ib.  ;  their  petition  to 
Marshal  Saxe,  115;  cruelties  at 
a  religious  meeting,  ib.  ;  their 
numbers  grew  with  persecution, 
IIG  ;  a  Huguenot  prayer  meeting, 
ib. ;  their  persecutions  recoiled  on 


the  Catholic  Church,  117  ;  edicts 
against,  as  late  as  1787, 119  ;  their 
condition  improved  byLouis  XVI., 
ib. 

Huguenots,  the,  conflict  with  the 
Guises,  cxxx.  362;  the  conspiracy  of 
Amboise,  ib. ;  insurrection  of  1562, 
366  ;  negotiations  with  Elizabeth, 
368  ;  Edict  of  Amboise,  370  ;  per- 
secutions renewed  after  the  Peace 
of  Chartres,  374;  flight  to  La 
Rochelle,  375;  their  victory  at 
Coutras,  381,  382 

condition  of,  in  France,  in 

1575,  cxxxiii.  491 

persecutions  of,  in  the  last 


centur}',  cxxxviii.  211  ;  services 
of  Antoine  Court,  212  (see  Court, 
Antoine) ;  fines  levied  against, 
216 

Hugues  (M.  Edmond),  his  '  History 
of  the  Restoration  of  Protestantism 
in  France  in  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury,' cxxxiii.  203 

Hull  (Mr.  Edward),  his  memoir  of 
tlie  coal  resources  of  Great  Britain, 
cxx.  481  note 

Humanists,  Italian  movement  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  cxxxvi.  116; 
influence  of  Dante  and  Petrarch, 
117  ;  Liitin  studies  at  the  revival, 
119,  new  era  of  Greek  revival 
commenced  by  Chryscloras,  ih. ; 
Council  of  Constance,  122 ;  sym- 
pathy of  Martin  V.,  123  ;  Floren- 
tine scholars,  127 ;  Valla  and 
Filelfo,  130  ;  toleration  of  Nicholas 
v.,  ih.  ;  extravagancies  of  Poggio, 
ib. ;  Pius  II.,  133,  139  ;  new  Hu- 
manist epoch  during  his  papacy, 
136  ;  practical  study  of  antiquity 
under  Biondo  Flavio,  137  ;  Sixtus 
IV.  and  his  successors,  142;  ten- 
dencies of  Leo  X.,  144;  growth  of 
philosophical  study,  ib.  ;  con- 
demned by  Savonarola,  147;  Julius 
IL,  ib. 

Humbert  (M.),  his  '  Le  Japan  illus- 
tre,*  cxxxviii.  84 
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Humboldt  (Frederick  Henry  Alex- 
ander Von,  1769-1859),  his  '  Cor- 
respondence with  Varnhagen  von 
Ense,'  cxii.  213  ;  his  intentions  as 
to  its  publication,  214  ;  improper 
editorship,  217;  his  bad  qualities 
revealed,  218 ;  his  propensity  to 
satire,  ib.  ;  his  defects  ascribed  to 
Berlin  influence,  219  ;  his  intimacy 
with  the  king,  222 ;  anecdotes  of 
his  repartees,  223  ;  resents  the 
imputation  of  Republicanism,  228 ; 
his  favourable  account  of  England, 
230 ;  his  perversity  towards  the 
Prince  Consort,  231 ;  instances  of 
his  personal  malice,  232 ;  his 
hatred  of  oppression,  234  ,  con- 
sults Varnhagen  about  his  '  Kos- 
mos,'  235 

on  magnetic  storms,  cxiii.  542 

his  views  on  the  Darien  canal 

scheme,  cxv.  22 

his  researches  on  the  bed  of 


the  Pacific,  cxvii.  94 

his  theory  of  deep-sea  tem- 


perature, cxxxv.  452 

his    magnetic    discoveries, 


exxxvi.  409,  412 
Hume  (David,  1711-1776),  on  the 

redistribution  of  purchasing  power, 

cxii.  4 
Dr.  Carlyle's  sketch  of,  cxiii. 

167 

anecdote  of,   by  Eobertson, 

cxxiv.  358 

his  contributions  to  Positive 


Method,  cxxvii.  323 

sketch  of,  by  Mr.  Hobhouse, 


cxxxiii,  299 
groundwork  of  his  system  of 

religion,  cxxxix.  420 
his  sao-acious  guesses  in  his- 


tory, cxl.  207 

Humour,  rarity  of,  in  literature, 
cxxxvii.  95;  the  quality  distin- 
guished from  wit,  ib. 

Hungary,  abundant  supply  of  horses 
in,  cxxxviii.  425 ;  Government 
studs  in,  436 


Hunolstein  (Count  Paul  Vogt  d"i, 
his  edition  of  Marie  Antoinette's 
Letters,  cxxiii.  423 ;  their  authen- 
ticity impeached,  424 ;  want  of 
editorial  care,  42G  ;  extrinsic 
evidence  against  his  collection, 
426 ;  criticisms  of  M.  Sybel,  427 ; 
suspicious  origin  of  his  Letters, 
433  ;  decisive  blunder,  ih.  ;  ana- 
chronism as  to  George  III.'s  in- 
sanity, 435 ;  worthless  character 
of  his  collection.  437 

Hunt  (Mr.  AVard,  b.  1825),  his 
naval  administration  in  1874,  cxl. 
576 

Hunt  (Holraan),  his  picture  of 
'Christ  disputing  with  the  Doc- 
tors,' cxx.  106 

Hunt  (Rev.  John),  his  valuable  work 
on  Religious  Thought  in  England, 
cxxxvii.  198 

Hunter  (Mr.  W.  W.),  his  '  Annals  of 
Rural  Bengal,'  cxxix.  200;  his  able 
and  scholarlike  work,  201  ;  his  ac- 
count of  his  materials,  202 ;  on 
the  famine  of  1769,  208,  210; 
his  sketch  of  aboriginal  tribes, 
214  ;  his  account  of  the  Santals, 
218,  224 ;  on  the  good  aspects  of 
native  litigation,  226 

Huntley  (Earl  of),  excommunicated 
in  1608  by  the  reformed  Kirk,  cxix. 
188 

'  Huon  de  Bordeaux,'  quotations 
from,  cxv,  364 

Hurd  (Richard,  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
1720-1808),  his  subservience  to 
Warburton,  cxxii.  34  :  his  stiff  de- 
meanour, ib. ;  his  essay  on  '  the 
Delicacy  of  Friendship,'  35 

Hustings,  Northern  origin  of  the 
word,  cxl.  252 

Hutton  (Mr.  Dix),  his  scheme  of 
State  Land  Banks  in  Ireland, 
cxxxi.  289 

Hutton  (Mr.),  his  'Battle  of  Bos- 
worth  Field,'  cxv.  315  sqq. 

Huxley  (Professor  T.  H.),  his  glacier 
observations,  cxiii.  248 
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Ilnxley  (Professor  T.  H.),  his  'Man's 
place  in  Nature,'  cxvii,  541 ;  iden- 
tities man  with  the  brute  creation, 
546 ;  adopts  Darwin's  theory  of 
development,  548  ;  his  test  of  ar- 
ticulate speech  examined,  ih.;  on 
the  brain  formation  in  mammalia, 
558;  on  the  cerebral  distinctions 
between  men  and  apea,  5G2;  his 
theories  unsupported  by  past  anato- 
mists, 663 ;  fallacy  of  his  reasoning, 
666 

on  the  skull  found  at  Nean- 
derthal, cxviii.  280 

denies  the   existence   of    a 


special  vital  force,  cxxx.  152 ;  on 
the  unbroken  chain  of  molecular 
complication,   ib.;     his   argument 
criticised,  153 
his  Address  to  the  Geological 


Society,  cxxxi.  39 ;  opposed  to 
Sir  W.  Thomson,  40;  on  the 
test  of  rock-deposits  as  to  geologi- 
cal time,  41 ;  criticisms  of  Sir  C. 
Lyell,  45 ;  comparison  of  the  three 
theories  of  geology,  46 ;  high  esti- 
mate of  Kant,  47 ;  his  advocacy 
of  the  theory  of  evolution,  49 
on  artificial  breeds  and  natu- 


ral species,  cxxxiv.  201 ;  his  four 
races  of  man,  224 
his    attempted    defence    of 


misleading  terms  in  psychology, 
cxxxvii.  501 

Huyghens  (Christian,  1629-1695), 
his  observations  of  Saturn's  ring, 
cxl.  423 

Hyacinthe  (Pere),  his  letter  to  the 
general  of  the  Carmelites  on  the 
Vatican  Council,  cxxx.  602  note 

his  protests  against  the  Vati- 
can Council,  cxxxiv.  150 ;  his 
'  Appeal  to  the  Catholic  Bishops,' 
ib. ;  his  leading  position  in  France, 
151 

Hyacinthus  or  jacinth,  etymology  of 
the  word,  cxxiv.  237 ;  identified 
with  the  modern  sapphire,  259 

Hyder  Ali  (Sultan  of  Mysore),  anec- 
dote of  his  susceptibility  to  music, 
cxix.  337 

Hydraulics,  importance  of  the  study 
of,  cxxxix.  444 ;  domestic  use  of, 
in  England,  ib. ;  laws  of,  imper- 
fectly understood,  445 

Hydrogen,  considered  as  a  metallic 
body,  cxxxiii.  160 

Ilyginus  (Caius  Julius),  on  the  di- 
mensions of  the  tomb  of  Mausolus, 
cxvi,  475 ;  his  measurement  ex- 
plained, 478 

Plysteria,  the  malady  ascribed  to 
xMahomed,  cxxiv.  19  ;  its  tenden- 
cies to  hallucination,  20 


I 


Ibeahim  Khan  (son  of  Shere  Ali), 
made  Governor  of  Cabul,  cxxv. 
26 ;  retires  before  Azim  Khan,  27 

Ibrahim  Pasha  (1789-1848),  anec- 
dote of  his  appointment  against 
the  Wahabees,  cxxii.  510;  his 
reduction  of  Nejed,  511 ;  anecdote, 
ib.  ;  his  systematic  desolation  of 
Greece,  552 

his  invasion  of  Arabia,  cxxv. 

9 


Ice,'  regelation  of,  by  contact,  cxiii. 

235;  liquefaction  under  pressure, 

244 ;    effects    of    air-bubbles    in, 

250 
geological  effects  of,  cxviii. 

301 
experiment  of  the   melting 

power  of  friction,  cxix.  10 
Icebergs,  their  rate  of  progress,  cxxii. 

442;     southward    movement    of, 

445 ;  centrifugal  action  on,  ib. 
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Ice-caves,  in -France  and  Switzerland, 
cxxii.  447 

Iceland,  one  vast  volcano,  cxiii.  533  ; 
early  voyages  to,  534 ;  theory  of 
the  Geyser  eruptions,  537  ;  Sul- 
phur field  of  Krisuvik,  538 ;  hot 
springs  of  Reykolt,  539;  ascents 
of  SncEfall  Jokul,  540 ;  value  of 
cod-fisheries,  ib. ;  Hecla  and  its 
eruptions,  541  ;  magnetic  storms, 
542  ;  great  eruption  of  the  Skaptar 
Jokul  in  1783,  543  ;  importance  of 
eastern  half  for  future  research, 
548;  mode  of  reaching  it,  550; 
fossil  wood,  ib.  ;  physical  configu- 
ration of,  551 ;  proposed  routes  for 
travellers,  552 ;  an  interpreter 
necessary,  ib. ;  condition  and  litera- 
ture of,  553 

interest  attached  to  its  his- 
tory, cxiv.  425 ;  Norwegian 
colonists  in,  427  ;  introduction  of 
Christianity,  ib. ;  capital  defects  of 
early  law  in,  428  ;  degradation  and 
miseries  of  the  people,  429 ;  litera- 
ture of,  430 ;  religion  in,  449  (see 
Njala) ;  monetary  system  of,  453 

resemblance  of  the  Kvidr  to 


trial  by  jury,  cxl.  254 

Icelandic  language,  the  Cleasby-Vig- 
fusson  dictionary  of,  cxl.  228 ; 
affinity  of,  to  modern  English,  248- 
255 ;  richness  of  its  literature, 
256;  the  Eddas,  ib.;  and  Sagas, 
257 

Icknild  Way,  the  Roman  road  de- 
scribed, cxi.  368 

Idealism,  origin  of,  cxxvi.  85  ;  recent 
tendencies  to,  in  philosophy,  92 

Idealists,  their  exponents  in  philoso- 
phy, cxxiv.  1 21 ;  modern  phase  of 
idealism,  124  ;  their  contradictory 
position,  126;  theories  of  sensation, 
128 ;  on  sensations  of  external  ob- 
jects, 129-134.  See  i¥j7/,  J.  S.,  and 
Brotvn,  Dr.  Thomas 

Idiots,  large  number  of,  in  England, 
cxxii.  38 ;  inadequate  provision  for, 
ib.  ;    M.    Sargent's   treatment   of, 


39 ;  Dr.  Howe's  report  in  Massa- 
chusetts,  41 ;    American    institu- 
tions for,  ib.  42 ;  the  Park  House 
Asylum   at  Highgate,  43 ;   Essex 
Hall,   44 ;    opening    of    National 
Asylum  at  Earlswood,  ib. ;  estab- 
lishments in  Scotland,  ib. ;  distinc- 
tive character  of,  45  ;  Dr.  Howe's 
three    classes    of,    ib.;    abnormal 
physical  conditions  of,  46  ;  mental 
vagaries  of,  ib.  47 ;  gymnastic  exer- 
cises, 48  ;  epileptic  idiots  the  most 
hopeless,   50;   success   of  schools 
for,  51  ;  lessons  in  speech,  ib. ;  the 
'Shop  Lesson'  at  Earlswood,  52; 
their  fondness  for  dumb  animals, 
54 ;  susceptibility  to  religious  im- 
pressions, ib.  ;  industrial  employ- 
ment  of,  56-58     (see    Uarlswuod 
Asylum)  ;  cases  in  '  the  Mind  Un- 
veiled,' 62-64;  original  plays  acted 
at  Pennsylvanian  Asylum,  ib. ;  65  ; 
remarkable  case  of  idiot  acquii-e- 
ments,  ib.  67;    success  of  gentle 
treatment,  ib. ;  results  of  improve- 
ments summarised,  70 ;  bodily  pe- 
culiarities of,  71  ;  fanciful  opinions 
formed  of,  ib. ;  want  of  harmony 
between     physical     and     mental 
powers,  72 

"ix&vs,  acrostic  on  the  word,  found 
on  an  epitaph  at  Autun,  cxx.  238, 
239 

Ilium,  disputed  site  of,  in  Plomeric 
times,  cxxxix.  510.     See  Troy 

Illinois  (U.S.),  the  ballot  in,  cxxxi. 
541 

Imagination,  influence  of,  on  national 
sympathies,  cxviii.  232 

duality  of  the  term,  cxxiv. 

143 

Impartiality,  difficulties  of,  in  treat- 
ing of  history  and  religion,  cxl.  204 

Import  duties,  removal  of  their  im- 
pediments to  commerce  since  1842, 
cxi.  256 

Impropriation,  quaint  derivation  of 
the  term,  cxvii.  365  note.  See 
Tithes 
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Imputed  righteousness,  theory  of, 
cxx.  274,  296;  noticed  by  the 
Council  of  Treut,  801 

Inchiquia  (Murrough  O'Brien,  first 
Earl  of,  d.  1674),  his  character  and 
career,  cxiv.  383 

Income  Tax,  unfair  privileges  of 
landowners  remedied  by,  cxxxi. 
376 ;  historical  precedents  for 
Schedule  D.,  378 ;  in  mediaeval 
Florence,  379  ;  iu  Holland,  ib. ; 
M.  Parieu's  remarks  on,  380 

repeal   of,   in  1816,   cxxxv. 

517 

Independents,  their  past  services  to 
the  Church  of  England,  cxxxvii. 
213 

'Index  Expurgatorius,'  the,  cxvi. 
273 

India,  Trigonometrical  Survey  of, 
cxii.  313  ;  recent  geographical 
discoveries  in,  314 

first  telegraphic  communica- 
tion with,  cxiii,  137  ;  De  Tocque- 
ville  on  British  rule  in,  445 

■ conflict  of  Buddhism    with 


Brahmanism,  cxv.  399 ;  introduc- 
tion of  caste,  402  (see  Buddha) ; 
cotton-culture  in,  478 ;  prospects 
of  increased  exports,  484 ;  enor- 
mous native  consumption,  ib. ;  ir- 
regularity of  home  demand  a  check 
to  its  cultivation,  485 ;  experi- 
ments in  cotton-planting,  487 ; 
Government  farms,  489 ;  quality 
of  American  cotton  in,  490  ;  mode 
of  culture  described,  492  ;  want  of 
direct  dealings  with  native  farm- 
ers, 496;  impurities  of  indigenous 
produce,  497  ;  experiments  at  Be- 
r'ar,  499 ;  doubtful  success  of 
European  planting,  500 ;  improve- 
ments in  Western  India,  502; 
want  of  local  agencies  for  pur- 
chase, 504 ;  probable  effects  of  ir- 
rigation, 505  ;  cost  of  production, 
506 

critical  position  of  the  Eng- 
lish in  1848,  cxvii.  2  ;  conquest  of 


the  Punjab,  3  ;  annexation  policy 
in,  12 ;  variety  in  feudal  tenures  of, 
19 ;  public  works  in,  21 ;  spread 
of  postal  system,  ib. ;  absence  of 
private  enterprise,  22;  railway 
guarantees,  23 ;  rival  schemes  of 
Pitt  and  Fox,  24 ;  political  position 
of  the  Company,  25  ;  changes  made 
by  the  Act  of  1854,  27  ;  fidelity  of 
the  native  troops,  28 ;  effects  of 
their  local  dispersion,  30 ;  forma- 
tion of  irregular  corps,  32 ;  systems 
of  native  education,  38;  doubtful 
value  of  the  Queen's  Proclama- 
tion, 471 ;  reaction  of  English 
opinion  in  favour  of  a  native  aris- 
tocracy, 479;  transmission  of  in- 
heritance by  adoption  proposed  by 
Lord  Canning,  481  ;  history  of 
Councils  in,  483  ;  evils  of  a  Cal- 
cutta legislature,  485;  wholesome 
influence  of  Parliamentary  discus- 
sion, 486 ;  increase  of  European 
forces  after  the  mutiny,  ib,  (see 
Indian  Arnnj)  ;  eftects  of  the  mu- 
tiny on  flnance,  491 ;  justice  of  the 
income  tax,  493 ;  land-taxation, 
ib.  ;  promised  reform  of  land- 
settlements,  496 

India,  introduction  of  the  chinchona 
plant,  cxviii.  508;  demand  for  bark 
and  quinine  in,  513  note.  See 
Chinchona,  Neilyherry  Hills,  and 
Markhani,  Clemmits 

rapid  progress  of  prosperity  in, 

cxix.  96 ;  good  results  of  the  mu- 
tiny, 97  ;  surplus  in  the  revenue 
of,  99 ;  increase  of  exports,  100 ; 
Board  of  Trade  returns,  101 ;  oil 
seeds  and  jute,  102 ;  tea  cultiva- 
tion in  Assam,  102 ;  in  the  North- 
Western  Provinces,  105 ;  first  in- 
troduction of  coffee,  109 ;  coffee- 
planting  in  Mysore,  ib. ;  prospects 
of  the  cotton  trade,  110;  manu- 
facture of  gins  for  cleaning  cotton, 
113  :  indigo  cultivation,  ib. ;  quar- 
rels of  planters  and  ryots,  114; 
extortions  of  native  agents,  115 ; 
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new  phase  of  the  dispute,  IIG  note ; 
policy  of  the  Government  vindi- 
cated, ib.  ;  want  of  increased  com- 
munication, 117;  system  of  rail- 
ways, 118;  engineering  triumphs, 
119;  traffic  receipts,  ib.  ;  feeders 
needed  for  the  trunk  lines,  120 ; 
history  of  canals  in,  122  ;  the  Delhi 
and  Jumna  canals,  123  ;  stupen- 
dous importance  of  the  Ganges 
Canal,  ib. ;  increase  in  works  of 
irrigation,  124  ;  schemes  proposed 
for  Orissa  and  Berar,  125 ;  weirs 
on  the  Krishna  and  Godavery,  126- 
128  ;  value  of  the  telegraph  during 
the  mutiny,  134  ;  telegraphic  com- 
munication with  England,  135; 
primitive  substratum  of  savage 
superstition  in,  390  ;  prevalent  be- 
lief in  blood-sacrifice,  391  ,  ancient 
tutelary  village  gods,  ib. ;  rem- 
nams  of  primitive  tribes  separate 
from  Hinduism,  392  ;  the  Khonds, 
393 ;  their  human  sacrifices  to 
obtain  good  crops,  394;  General 
Campbell's  special  agency  to  sup- 
press the  practice,  397  ;  its  entire 
success,  401  ;  female  infanticide 
among  the  Rajpoot  tribes,  404; 
services  of  Major  Walker,  405; 
conviction  of  the  Rajah  of  Rajkot, 
409 ;  success  of  Mr,  Willoughby's 
exertions,  ib. ;  need  of  further  re- 
turns on  infanticide,  ib. ;  Thuggee 
and  Dacoity,  410 ;  energy  of  Indian 
officials,  411 
India,  rock-cut  temples  of,  cxxii. 
371 ;  hill-fort  of  Dowlatabad,  372  ; 
traces  of  ancient  cities,  373 ;  Ellora, 
374 ;  labour  of  excavation,  378 ; 
Buddhist  memorials,  379-382 ;  the 
Milkmaid's  cave  in  Berar,  383 ; 
other  cave  temples,  ib.  ;  peculiar 
interest  of  Buddhist  temples,  384 ; 
wooden  buildings,  ib. ;  Buddhist 
monasteries  and  churches,  ib. ; 
caves  at  Ajunta,  385  ;  classification 
by  Mr.  Fergusson,  ib. ;  question  of 
their   date,   387 ;  photographs  by 


Major  Gill,  ib. ;  caves  of  Ajunta 
and  Ellora  described  therefrom, 
387-304;  travel  in  the  Bekhan, 
395 

India,  peaceful  effects  of  English 
civilisation  in,  cxxiv.  334;  docility 
and  industry  of  the  people,  ib.  ; 
bugbear  of  Russian  invasion,  339 

changes    in     Departmental 

government  of,  cxxv.  1,  2 ;  the 
Indian  Foreign  Office,  ib. ;  its 
wide  scope  of  observation,  3 ;  the 
war  in  Bhootan,  4-7  (see  Bhootan) ; 
affairs  in  Affghanistau,  19-34  (see 
Shei-e  All) ;  absurd  alarms  of 
Russian  invasion,  42;  dangers  of 
conterminous  frontiers,  43  ;  popu- 
lar contempt  of  Russophobia,  44; 
present  policy  of  inaction  recom- 
mended, 47 

'  costumes  and   textile  fabrics 


of,  cxxvi.  125  ;  antiquity  of  weav- 
ing in,  ib. ;  origin  of  the  *  Tantra- 
vaya'  or  weavers,  120;  immuta- 
bility of  costumes,  127  ;  allusions 
to  ancient  styles  of  clothing,  128  ; 
sculptures  of  dress  in  Hindoo  tem- 
ples, 130  ;  frescoes  at  Ajunta,  131 ; 
no  old  mention  of  se2V7i  garments, 
133 ;  use  of  bodices,  134 ;  the 
'  saree,'  ib. ;  the  '  cholee,'  135  ;  cos- 
tumes of  Mahommedan  women, 
ib. ;  male  costumes,  viz,  the  '  dho- 
tee,'  136;  the  'loongee,'  137; 
varieties  of  sewn  garments,  ib. ; 
specimens  collected  by  Dr.  Forbes 
Watson,  138 :  question  of  imitation 
of  woven  garments  by  machinery, 
ib.  ;  the  '  dooputta '  or  scarf,  139  ; 
delicacy  of  Benares  work,  140 ; 
muslin  'sehlas,'  ib.  141 ;  fine  quality 
of  native  textures,  ib. ;  silk  sarees 
and  '  pitambars '  inimitable,'  142  ; 
faults  of  English  manufacturers, 
143 ;  '  soussee '  could  be  produced 
in  England,  144  ;  gold  and  silver 
thread  must  be  imported,  145 ; 
spinning  of  fine  cotton  yarn,  146  ; 
quality    of    Dacca    muslins,    ib. 
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chintzes  and  printed  cloths,  147 ; 
question  of  '  size/  148 ;  supe- 
riority of  Cashmere  shawls,  ih.  ; 
beauty  of  native  carpets,  149 

India,  the  High  Court  and  Council 
established  by  the  Regulation 
Act,  cxxvii.  181 ;  the  Rohilla  war, 
ib.  189 

French  settlements  in,  Major 

Malleson's  valuable  history  of, 
cxxvii.  537 ;  origin  of,  538 ;  the 
P'rench  India  Company,  539  ;  firm 
conduct  of  Dumas  to  the  Mah- 
rattas  in  1740,  540  ;  character  and 
governmeut  of  Dupleix,  542  ;  his 
scheme  to  expel  the  English  from 
Southern  India,  543 ;  hostility  be- 
tween Pondicherry  and  Madras, 
544  ;  expedition  of  Labourdonnais, 
ib.  ;  surrender  of  Madras,  547 ; 
treaty  for  its  restoration,  550 ;  in- 
terference of  the  Kiibob  of  the 
Carnatic,  561  ;  restitution  of 
]\Iadras  at  the  Peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  ^62 ;  campaign  around 
Trichinopoly,  ih.  ;  Dupleix  dis- 
graced, 553;  arrival  of  Godehen, 
ib. ;  Bussy's  defeat  of  the  Mahrat- 
tas,  556  ;  plot  of  Syud  Lushkur 
Khan,  557  ;  Godehen"s  peace  fatal 
to  the  French  power,  658 ;  Daily's 
expedition  and  character,  ib.  559, 
See  iJujjleix,  M.,  and  Labour- 
donnais, M.  de 

decay   of   popular  tales    in, 


cxxviii.  352.     See  Hindoo  Fairy 
Legends 

want  of  local  works  on,  cxxix- 


200 ;  alleged  unchangeable  cha- 
racter of  the  natives,  ib. ;  stress  of 
official  life  in,  201  ;  peculiarities 
of  social  intercourse  in  rural  dis- 
tricts, 202  ;  Brahminical  apathy  to 
foreign  conquest,  217  ;  social 
benefits  of  British  rule,  218 ;  ad- 
ministration of,  must  be  varied  in 
character,  227  ;  able  pamphlet  of 
Major  Cuesney,  228  ;  present  state 
of  transition  in,  4r4  ;  phenomenon 


of  British  rule  in,  475 ;  Protestant 
missionaries,  ib. ;  English  versea 
by  '  Young  Bengal,'  476 ;  English 
*  loafers,'  477 ;  hereditary  trans- 
mission of  caste,  479 

India,  M.  Jacquemont  on  the  pro- 
bable spread  of  Christianity  in, 
exxx.  77  note;  marriages  of  British 
subjects  in,  295;  proposals  of  the 
Commission  of  1865  thereon,  ib, 

Imperial  responsibility  co- 
extensive with  absoluteness  of 
power,  cxxxi.  102  ;  present  system 
of  Viceregal  government,  308  ; 
military  strength  increased  by 
railways,  320  ;  the  land  question, 
322  ;  Punjab  Tenancy  Act,  327  } 
Conservative  and  Radical  parties 
in,  329 ;  merits  of  British  and 
native  rule  compared,  ib.  334 ; 
case  of  the  former  summed  up, 
335  ;  Mr.  Massey's  license-tax, 
378 

opening   of    the    submarine 


cable  to,  cxxxii.  247,  249 
Russian   intrigues  in  1838, 


cxxxiii,  329,  331 

services  of  European  adven- 


turers in,  during  the  last  century, 
cxxxiv.  361,  382  ;  Mahratta  domi- 
nation, 383 ;  British  interposition 
vindicated,  ib.  ;  lessons  of  native 
disciplined  forces,  389  ;  superiority 
of  British  troops,  390 

original   coast    surveys   of, 


cxxxv.  197  ;  marine  surveying 
alter  1832,  198  ;  land  surveys  in 
the  last  century,  199;  later  trian- 
gulation,  200 ;  the  '  gridiron  sys- 
tem,' 201  ;  topographical  surveys, 
202  ;  Mr.  Markham's  excellent 
account  thereof,  ib.  ;  early  history 
of  the  Central  Provinces,  203; 
recent  reforms  therein,  204 ;  their- 
present  limits,  ib. ;  the  Vindhj  as 
and  Satpiiras,  205 ;  the  Gonds, 
207  ;  Aryan  conquerors  and  Raj- 
poot tribes,  ib. ;  local  dynasties 
suppressed  by  Mohammedans,  209; 
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province  of  Nagpur,  ib.  ;  admix- 
ture of  aboriginal  tribes  with 
Hindus  and  Mohammedans,  210  ; 
Kolarian  and  Dravidian  sections, 
ib.  ;  origin  and  superstitions  of 
the  Gonds,  ib.  213 ;  the  Chamars 
of  Chattisgurh,  214;  other  abo- 
riginal tribes,  ib. ;  recent  explora- 
tions, 215 ;  population  of  Central 
Provinces,  ib. ;  admirable  adminis- 
tration, 216  ;  revenue,  education, 
and  trade,  217 ;  abundant  coal- 
fields, 218  ;  Mr.  Grant's  account  of 
local  management,  ib. ;  want  of 
local  history  supplied  by  his  work, 
220 

India,  'paternal'  system  of  British 
government  in,  cxxxvi.  102  ;  libels 
thereon,  103;  difficulties  of  exotic 
rule,  ib.  ;  freedom  from  party  con- 
tentions, 104;  perfect  system  of 
administration,  ib. ;  an  historian  of 
British  rule  required,  462 

recent  works  on  provincial 

administration,  cxxxvii.  225.  See 
Berar 

• (ancient),   tree  and   serpent 

worship  in,  cxxx.  494  sqq. ;  three- 
fold division  of  ethnology  of,  496 ; 
earliest  stone  architecture,  499 ; 
Mr.  Fergusson's  remarks  thereon, 
ib. ;  ancient  Topes  or  Stupas,  501  ; 
evidence  of  ancient  sculptures  as 
to  costume,  502 ;  the  Yavanas 
or  Bactrian  Greeks,  604.  See 
Sanchi  and  Amravati 

pyramidal  crosses  of,  cxxxi. 


249 ;  temple  of  Bindh  Madhu,  ib. ; 
of  Chillambrum,  250  ;  recent  dis- 
covery of  stone  crosses  in  the  Dec- 
can,  253 

use   of  horses  in,    cxxxviii. 


430 


India  Bill,  Fox's,  its  rejection  by 
the  House  of  Lords,  cxv.  226 

India  Museum,  architectural  speci- 
mens at,  cxxx.  484,  486 

embroidered  fabrics  at,cxxxv. 

49,60 


Indian  Army,  increase  of  local  Euro- 
pean troops  proposed  by  Lord 
Canning,  cxvii.  486  ;  the  proposal 
resisted  by  the  Home  Government, 
487 ;  the  dispute  of  1788  revived, 
488  ;  their  maximum  raised  in  the 
Russian  war,  ib.  ;  the  Amalgama- 
tion Act,  490 

reduction    of   native    force 

rendered  necessary  by  the  mutiny, 
cxxiv.  333 ;  limits  of  reduction 
compatible  with  safety  of  the  do- 
minion, ib.  337 


statement  in  Edinburgh  He- 
view  (Vol.  CXXIV.  333)  as  to  rela- 
tive European  and  native  forces, 
rectified,  cxxvi.  281  note 

Indian  Army  (the  Company's),  evil 
system  of  selection  of  officers  from 
regimental  cadres,  cxl.  463 

Indian  Civil  Service,  greater  popu- 
larity of  non -judicial  appoint- 
ments, cxxx.  553 

opening  of,  to  competition, 

cxxxix.  330  ;  prophecies  of  failure, 
331 ;  the  experiment  has  failed, 
334;  previous  abuses  of  patron- 
age, 335 ;  faults  of  the  present 
competitive  system,  336  ;  want  of 
practical  training  among  candi- 
dates at  home,  337  ;  and  in  India, 
338  ;  want  of  espi'it  de  corps,  339  ; 
association  of  successful  candi- 
dates recommended,  340 ;  question 
of  a  college  for  them,  ib.;  evil 
monopoly  of  '  crammers,'  343 ; 
educational  defects  of  competitive 
examinations,  ib.  349 ;  proposed 
remedies,  ib. ;  limit  of  age,  350  ; 
vicious  surrender  of  nominations, 
368 
Indian  Costumes,  evidence  of  ancient 

sculpture  on,  cxxx.  502 
Indian  Judges,  legal  training  for, 
designedly  disregarded  by  Go- 
vernment, cxxx.  640  ;  their  want 
of  practical  experience,  642  ;  from 
what  source  derived,  ib. ;  difficul- 
ties in  ascertaining  the  law,  543 ; 
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*  common-sense  '  interpretations 
impossible,  ib.  544;  supposed  train- 
ing of  llevenue  Department  ex- 
amined, ib. ;  importance  attached 
to  knowledge  of  native  habits,  ib. ; 
natives  best  qualified  in  that  re- 
spect, 545 ;  employment  promised 
to  natives,  ib. ;  native  and  English 
jurisdiction,  ib. ;  incomplete  train- 
ing of  Zillah  judges,  546;  story 
told  by  Mr.  Maine,  ib.  ;  the  system, 
not  the  men  at  fault,  547  ;  advan- 
tages possessed  by  natives,  ib. ; 
predictions  of  their  ultimate 
monopoly  of  the  Bench,  548  ; 
present  opinions  as  to  their  pro- 
motion, 549 ;  their  eager  study 
of  the  law,  ib.  ;  want  of  mental 
ballast,  550 ;  inadequate  teaching 
of  law  in  India,  ib. ;  value  of 
trained  native  judges,  551;  com- 
petition of  native  jurists,  ib. ; 
Indian  law  must  remain  indi- 
genous, 552 ;  moral  qualifications 
of  native  judges,  ih.;  importance 
of  English  training,  ib.  ;  the  ques- 
tion must  not  be  patched  up,  553  ; 
eff'ects  of  competition  on  civil  ser- 
vants, 554 ;  urgent  need  of  reform, 
555 

Indian  law,  sketch  of  legal  codes, 
cxxvi.  364 ;  su2:gestions  for  future 
editions  of  codes,  365  note ;  Mr. 
Colebrooke's  compilation  of  Hin- 
doo laws,  585 

• abstruse  native  systems  of, 

cxxx.  543.     See  Indian  Judges 

Indian  Mutiny,  delusively  ascribed 
to  the  annexation  of  Oude,  cxvii. 
447;  story  of  the  greased  cartrid- 
'  ges,  450  ;  irrational  suspicions  of 
the  troops,  451 ;  incendiary  fires, 
452;  disbanding  of  the  19th  Native 
Regiment,  455 ;  the  outbreak  at 
Meerut,  459 ,  the  panic  of  Caste, 
461 ;  Lord  Canning's  lenient 
policy  blamed  at  home,  462 ; 
gallant  services  of  native  troops, 
468;    unju&t   feeling  against   the 


'  Company,'  469 ;  effects  of  the 
mutiny  on  Indian  finance,  491 
Indian  Mutiny,  exaggerated  estimate 
of,byMr.Kaye,  cxxiv.  299;  opinions 
of  foreigners  concerning,  302  ;  Sir 
John  Lawrence's  view  of  the 
cartridge  affair,  303;  previous 
Brahminical  influences,  ib.  ;  delu- 
sions of  Hindoo  Sepoys,  304 ; 
bulk  of  Mahomedans  were  neutral, 
305  ;  loyalty  of  Mahomedan  native 
princes,  306  ;  clamour  of  the  Cal- 
cutta press  against  Mahomedans, 
307  ;  alleged  civil  causes  of,  viz. 
non-recognition  of  adoption  by 
Hindoo  princes,  308 ;  secondly,  the 
Resumption  operations,  ib. ;  Mr. 
Kaye's  theory  thereon  not  sup- 
ported by  fact,  ib.,  310  ;  the  land 
grievance  refuted  in  Behar,  313, 
314 ;  revolt  of  Kooer  Singh,  315 ; 
absence  of  popular  insurrections, 
ib. ;  local  outbreak  at  Gyah,  317 ; 
evidence  of  Mr.  Money,  319  ;  in- 
surrections confined  to  the  Sepoys, 
320,  321 ;  security  of  Englishmen 
among  the  general  population,  ib.; 
testimony  of  Mr.  Raikes  thereon, 
322;  general  loyalty  of  Hindoo 
natives,  ib, ;  transfer  of  ancestral 
estates,  324 ;  alleged  cases  of  overt 
rebellion,  ib. ;  case  of  the  South 
Mahratta  country,  ib.  ;  rising  in 
Oude,  325 ;  condition  of  the 
Talookdars  there,  326,  327;  the 
mutiny  not  due  to  civil  grievances, 
ib. ;  sincerity  of  Sepoy  delusions 
as  to  the  cartridges,  ib.  ;  Nana 
Sahib's  manifesto  at  Cawnpore, 
328 ;  instances  of  Sepoy  halluci- 
nation, 329 ;  supposed  premedita- 
tion of  mutineers  disproved,  331 ; 
want  of  popular  sympathy  with 
them,  ib. ;  importance  of  a  right 
estimate  of  the  mutiny,  332 ; 
lessons  for  the  future,  ib. ;  native 
army  must  be  reduced,  333 ;  ques- 
tion of  extent  compatible  with 
safety  of  India,  ib.  ;  prospects,  334  ; 
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need  of  a  well-organised  police, 
335 ;  services  of  the  telegraph  in 
the  mutiuy,  337 ;  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  English  to  suppress  fu- 
ture risings,  ib. ;  dangers  of  Sikh 
mutiny,  339  ;  letter  from  Sir  John 
Lawrence  on  the  causes  of  the 
mutiny,  340 

Indian  Mutiny,  Mr.  Kaye's  second 
volume  on,  cxxxiii.  90 ;  alleged 
complicity  of  royal  family  at  Delhi 
disproved,  91 ;  first  outbreak,  93  ; 
confidence  of  English  officers  in 
their  men,  ih.^  94 ;  surprise  of  the 
Government,  ib.  ;  courage  of  offi- 
cers and  civil  servants,  95  ;  servi- 
ces of  private  gentlemen,  97 ;  Pro- 
vidential disposal  of  events  favour- 
able to  the  British,  98 ;  outbreak 
at  Meerut,  100 ;  previous  inacti- 
vity of  military  authorities,  102  ; 
occurrences  at  Benares,  ib. ;  Have- 
lock's  last  vicrory  before  entering 
Cawnpore,  105 ;  charge  of  the 
eighteen  'Gentlemen  Volunteers,' 
t5.,  106,-  the  four  survivors  of 
Cawnpore,  ib. ;  the  friendly  Rajah, 
ib. ;  unrecognised  gallantry,  107  ; 
Sepoys  disarmed  at  Meean-Meer, 
109  ;  magical  effect  thereof  on  the 
people,  111  ;  policy  in  the  Punjab, 
ib. ;    rising    at     Jullundhur,   ib. ; 

'  discussion  respecting  Delhi,  113 ; 
Nicholson  and  Hodson,  115;  self- 
devotion  of  Company  servants,  ib.; 
the  siege  of  Delhi,  116 ;  foray  of 
Irregular  Cavalry  therefrom,  ib. ; 
rescue  of  Hills  by  Major  Tombs, 
ib.,  117  ;  conduct  of  Lord  Canning 
vindicated,  118 ;  Mr,  Trevelyan's 
'  Cawnpore,'  120 ;  alleged  grie- 
vances of  Nana  Sahib,  121 

Indians  (North  American),  degene- 
racy of,  in  modern  times,  cxv. 
186 

■ ancient  architecture  of,  cxxv. 

343  ;  inoffensive  character  of, 
at  the  Spanish  Conquest,  352 ; 
causes  of  their  extinction,  ib.;  their 


skill  in  agriculture,  ib. ;  present 
fossilised  condition,  353;  their 
ignorance  of  the  Old  World,  355 ; 
theory  of  their  common  origin, 
361.     See  Schoolcraft,  H.  R. 

Indigo,  contracts  in  India,  penal 
legislation  for  enforcement  of, 
cxvii.  485 

cultivation  of,  need  of  steam 

machinery  for  crushing  in  the  vat, 
cxviii.  337 

cultivation  of,  in  India,  cxix. 


113 


Indo-Germanic,  the  term  applied  to 
language,  cxv.  85 

Inductive  method,  applied  to  anti- 
quarian studies,  cxvi.  160 

Industrial  Schools  Act,  cxxii.  356 ; 
inadequacy  of,  in  London,  357 

Infallibility,  Papal,  Coleridge  on 
early  claims  to,  cxxi.  568 

a  question  for  the    coming 

Oecumenical  Council,  cxxx.  314  ; 
personal  and  ex  cathedra  utter- 
ances, 315 ;  the  latter  must  be 
defined,  ib. ;  lines  of  Baxter  there- 
on, 317 ;  the  question  stated  by 
Mr.  Lecky,  318 ;  doubts  involved 
therein,  ib. 

Chillingworth  and  Dr.  New- 


man on,  cxxxii.  402 

recent  decree  of,  at  the  Vati- 


can Council,  cxxxiv.  141 ;  divisions 
created  thereby,  ib.,  150  ;  Roman 
Catholic  repudiation  thereof,  151, 
155  ;  the  question  must  rest  with 
the  laity,  ib.  See  Vatican  Coun- 
cil 

Infantry,  the  most  important  part  of 
an  army,  cxxvi.  290 

Inference,  compared  with  Assent, 
cxxxii.  398 

Ingelby  (Mr.  C.  M.),  his  work  on 
'  Shakspeare  Fabrications,'  cxi. 
452  ;  his  abuse  of  the  corrections 
in  Mr.  Collier's  Perkins  folio, 
457  ;  his  test- word,  as  evidence  of 
Mr.  Collier's  forgery,  disproved, 
463 
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Ingolstadt,  University  of,  Jesuit  edu- 
cation at,  cxxxvii.  535 

Inkermann,  battle  of  (1854),  heroism 
of  the  Guards  at,  cxl.  483 

Innes  (Mr.  A.  Taylor),  his  Law  of 
Creeds  in  Scotland,  cxxviii,  251 ; 
his  theory  of  the  formation  of 
Churches,  276  note 

Innocent  IV.  (Pope,  d.  1254),  his 
assistance  to  bridge-making  in 
France,  cxix.  344 

Innocent  VII.  (Pope,  d.  1406),  his 
attempt  to  revive  literature  at 
Rome,  cxxxvi.  121 

Inns  of  Court    and    of    Chancery, 
cxxxiv.  483 ;  origin  of,  486 ;   tur- 
bulent conduct  of   inmates,   ib. ; 
progress  of,   under  the  Plantage- 
nets,  487  ;  Fortescue's  account  of, 
in  his  time,  ib. ;  condition  of  early 
students,    ib. ;      Appretitieii    and 
Readers,  488  ,•  origin  of  Barristers, 
489 ;   Inns  of  Chancery  appropri- 
ated by  attornies,  ib. ;   course  of 
study,  ib. ;  attornies  excluded  from 
Inns  of  Court,  490 ;  contests  be- 
tv?een  the  two  Inns,  491  ;  Orders 
of  1630  and  1665  never  since  re- 
voked, 492  ;    reign  of  Elizabeth, 
493 ;   Inner  and  Outer  barristers, 
ib. ;  exercises  described,  ib. ;  Moot- 
ings,    495 ;    changes    under    the 
Puritans,  ib. ;  benchers  chosen  by 
the  Council,  496 ;  their  lethargy, 
497 ;     neglect   of    libraries,    ib.  ; 
want  of  discipline,  ib. ;  mode  of 
preparation  for  the  bar,  498 ;  in- 
ei'tness  of  benchers  to  legal  educa- 
tion, 500 ;  four  lectureships  estab- 
lished in  1846,  ib. ;    the  '  Council 
of    Legal  Education,'    ib. ;    Com- 
mission  of    1865,   501 ;  evidence 
thereat,   ib.;     a  joint  University 
recommended  in  the  Report,  502  ; 
the  plan  agreed  to  at  Lincoln's  Inn, 
ib. ;    Consolidated  Regulations  of 
1869  as   to  barristers,  503 ;  posi- 
tion    and   etiquette    of  the    bar, 
605 ;    solicitors  in   England    and 


Scotland,  506.     See  Legal  Educa- 
tion 

Inquisition,  the,  in  Spain,  promoted 
by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  cxvii. 
383 

Insane,  the,  early  maltreatment  of, 
cxxxi.  418;  Mr.  Darwin's  'cir- 
cular swing,'  4l9 ;  cage  in  Beth- 
lehem Hospital,  420 ;  good  re- 
sults of  the  Committee  of  1815, 
421 ;  progress  of  improved  ideas, 
422 ;  introduction  of  the  non- 
restraint  system,  423  ;  reforms  at 
the  Lincoln  Asylum,  ib.  425; 
Pinel  at  Bicetre,  426 ;  Couolly  at 
Hanwell,  428 ;  unnatural  isola- 
tion at  asylums,  431  (see  Lunatic 
Asylums)  ;  colony  of,  in  Belgium, 
438 ;  influence  of  '  family  life, 
441 ;  need  of  greater  liberty, 
442 ;  proposed  treatment  of  harm- 
less xjases,  444 ;  question  of  cura- 
bility, 446 ;  need  of  psychological 
study,  447 

Insanity,  curative  effects  of  early 
treatment  of,  cxii.  527  ;  imperfect 
cerebral  tests  of,  535;  change  of 
habits  a  cause  for  suspicion,  537; 
imperfection  of  the  Lunacy  Laws, 
538 ;  its  intimate  connexion  with 
dreaming,  539 

Inscriptions,  Christian  and  Jewish, 
cxx.  217 ;  discovery  of,  in  the 
Roman  catacombs,  219.  See 
Christian  Insc7iptions 

Inspiration,  Scriptural,  various  theo- 
ries of,  cxiii.  483  :  silence  of  the 
Articles  on,  491.    See  Scriptures 

popular  view  of,  cxvii.  502; 

idea  of,  compatible  with  textual 
errors,  506 :  does  not  include  in- 
fallible scientific  accuracy,  608 ; 
inspired ^oesnot  raea,nfatdtless,510; 
feedom  of  inquiry  vindicated,  512 
issues  respecting,    raised  in 


the  '  Essays  and  Reviews '  case, 
cxx.  273 ;  doctrine  of  the  Church 
of  England  thereon,  judicially  de- 
clared, 289  ;   pastorals  of  the  two 
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archbishops  on.  ib.  290  ;  authority 
of  the  canon,  291  ;  silence  of 
ancient  creeds  and  councils  re- 
specting, 298,  299 

Inspiration,  limited  application  of  the 
term,  cxxi.  54,  5o  ;  test  of  science 
applied  to,  68 ;  Christian  faith  not 
weakened  by  historical  inaccu- 
racies, 70  ;  cautious  language  of 
the  Articles  respecting,  160 ;  real 
issue  involved  in  the  dispute  on, 
564 ;  M.  Guizot's  views  on,  566  : 
wrongly  identified  with  infalli- 
bility, 568;  recent  judgment  of 
the  Privy  Council  concerning,  569 ; 
views  of  the  early  fathers,  570 ; 
freedom  of  inquiry  vindicated, 
572  ;  inductive  and  deductive 
principles  of,  573 

Instinct,  nature  of,  cxv.  96 

affinity  of,  to  reason  in  ani- 
mals, cxxxiii.  172  ;  peculiar  kinds 
of,  not  attributable  to  organisation, 
174 

in  man   and  animals,  com- 


pared, cxxxiv.  218 

Intellectual  greatness,  two  types  of, 
cxxx.  165 

'  International/  the,  Working-men's 
Association  so  called,  cxxxiv.  526 ; 
secretaries  of,  ib.;  protest  against 
the  French  war  with  Prussia,  527 ; 
their  principles  of  *  social  revolu- 
tion,' ib.  528 ;  origin  of  the  society, 
529 ;  organisation  of,  ih. ;  hos- 
tility of  congresses  to,  530  ;  their 
first  success  in  Paris,  531 ;  their 
share  in  the  *  Commune,'  ib. 

International  Law.  See  Laio,  Inter- 
national 

Intoxicating  liquors,  annual  expendi- 
ture on,  cxxxvii.  399 ;  consumption 
of,  by  the  working  classes,  400  ; 
evils  of  free  trade  in,  403  ;  oppo- 
site policy  of  the  Alliance,  ib. 

Inventions,  simultaneous,  cxxi.  586  ; 
difficulty  of  apportioning  merit  in, 
589  ;  protections  to  inventors, 
597    (see   Patents) ;   promoted  by 


division  of  labour,  601;  develop- 
ment of,  in  manufactures,  606 ; 
introduction  of  foreign,  607 ;  ob- 
jections to  official  scrutiny  of, 
609 

Intoxicating  liquors,  influence  of,  on 
labour,  cxxxviii.  344 

Iodine,  Sir  H.  Davy's  experiments 
on,  cxxxii.  184 

Ionia,  the  term  applied  to  the  By- 
zantine Empire,  cxii.  145 

Ionian  Islands,  British  road-making 
in,  cxvii.  588  ;  the  annexation 
movement,  602 

Ipecacuanha,  medicinal  value  of, 
cxxxviii.  533 ;  cultivation  of,  at 
Kew,  lb. 

Ireland,  emigration  ascribed  by  Sir 
A.  Alison  to  free  trade,  cxi.  140 ; 
deplorable  state  of,  in  1807,  395  ; 
electioneering  corruption,  ib.  403  ; 
impudent  claims  of  the  Protestant 
clergy  to  patronage,  404.  See 
l7-ish  Church 

Silurian  discoveries  in,  cxii. 

94 

new  materials  for  history  of, 

cxiv.  370 ;  savage  state  of,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  372  ;  land 
tenures  of  the  Septs,  ib. ;  contests 
after  death  of  Brian  Boroimhe, 
373;  decline  of  the  Pale  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  375 ;  wise 
policy  of  Henry  VIII.,  377  ;  dis- 
union under  Elizabeth,  380  ;  mis- 
government  before  the  rebellion 
of  1641,  382;  injurious  effects  of 
the  Settlement  on  the  Protestant 
colony,  389 ;  growth  of  Whig 
Opposition  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  390 
• ancient    lake-fortresses    in, 


cxvi.  173 

English  notions  of  crime  in. 


cxvii.  249 ;  good  results  of  the 
Penal  Servitude  Act  of  1853,  250; 
supervision  of  criminals  in,  251 ; 
the  intermediate  prison  system, 
ib. ;  objections  to  the  convict  sys- 
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tern  in,  255;   its  applicability  to 
England,  ib. 

Ireland,  survey  of,  by  Colonel  Colby, 
cx-viii.  389;  Ordnance  survey  used 
as  the  basis  of  local  assessment,  399 

■ the  '  Scoti '   in,   cxix.   176 ; 

misffovernment  of,  under  Elizabeth, 
209;  continual  emigration  from, 
279  ;  not  due  to  recent  misgovern- 
ment,  ih. ;  modern  legislative  re- 
forms in,  280 ;  effects  of  educa- 
tion in  promoting  emigration  in, 
282  ;  state  of  manufactures  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  284  note ; 
condition  of  the  people  in  1834, 
285 ;  alleged  proselytisra  in  na- 
tional schools,  285  note ;  home 
remittances  of  emigrants  from, 
286 ;  density  of  its  population  com- 
pared vpith  parts  of  England,  287 ; 
advance  in  wages,  290 ;  relations 
of  peasants  and  proprietors,  291 ; 
benefits  of  the  Landed  Estates 
Court,  292 ;  sale  of  encumbered 
estates,  293  ;  recent  increase  both 
of  estates  and  proprietors,  294 ; 
substitution  of  capitalist  farmers 
for  cottiers,  295  ;  changes  in 
agriculture,  ib. ;  alleged  deteriora- 
tion of  the  soil,  296;  decline  in 
the  productiveness  of  crops  other- 
wise explained,  ib. ;  succession  of 
bad  seasons,  297 ;  effects  of  free- 
trade  on  farming,  298  ;  causes  of 
decrease  in  live  stock,  299;  in- 
crease in  area  of  arable  land,  300  ; 
railway  property  and  banks,  301 ; 
assimilation  of  agricultural  system 
with  that  of  England,  302; 
*  heroic  remedies  '  deprecated, 
303  ;  evils  of  long  leases  of  farms 
at  low  rents,  304  ;  need  of  an  en- 
lightened public  opinion,  ib.  See 
Irish  Land 

conveyance    of    mails   to. 


Ireland,  desolate  appearance   of,  in 
1090,  cxxi.  516 

hostility  to  England  wrongly 

ascribed  to  the  Eeformation,  cxxii. 
519 ;  papal  introduction  of  tithes, 
ib. ;  neglected  materials  for  his- 
tory of,  520  ;  the  massacre  of 
1641,  521 ;  the  Newry  massacre, 
522 ;  desperate  character  of  the 
Rebellion,  ib.  ;  Cromwell's  cam- 
paign in,  524 ;  Act  of  1653,  ib. ; 
provision  for  the  adventurers,  525  ; 
transplantations,  626;  difficulties 
of  the  commissioners,  527 ;  settle- 
ment of  soldiery,  528  ;  restrictions 
on  intermarriage,  ib.  ;  scheme  of 
replanting,  529;  rapid  growth  of 
prosperity,  530 ;  defect  of  Crom- 
well's plantation,  531 ;  Scotch 
settlers,  ib. ;  prompt  suppression 
of  recent  Fenianism,  532 

a  broad  field  for  social  and 


cxx.  89 ;  advantages  of,  for  horse- 
breeding,  116 ;  AVhately's  objec- 
tions to  the  office  of  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant, 402,  404 


political  problems,  cxxvi.  524  ; 
disordered  state  of,  in  1835,  532  ; 
salutary  administration  of  Lord 
Normanby,  534 ;  reform  of  the 
constabulary,  536  ;  prosecutions  at 
Quarter  Sessions  by  responsible 
officials,  537;  abolition  of  pe- 
remptory challenging  of  juries  in 
criminal  trials  by  the  Crown,  ib. ; 
Railway  Commission  of  1836,  538 
Ultramontane  Church  govern- 


ment in,  cxxviii.  280  ;  concurrent 
endowment  proposed  by  Duke  of 
Wellington,  281  ;  the  scheme  re- 
jected by  the  Roman  Catholics, 
ib. ;  disruption  in  1846-8  of  the  old 
lauded  system,  328  ;  insecurity  of 
tenant-right  by  small  farmers, 
329  ;  the  Ribbon  Code,  330  ;  Lord 
Rosse's  views  of  coercion,  332 ; 
remediary  land  legislation  pro- 
posed, 333  ;  religious  antipathies 
in  society,  334  ;  recent  general 
causes  of  disaffection,  335 ;  sedi- 
tion fomented  by  the  priests,  337 ; 
stipendiary  and  local  magistrates, 
345 ;    national   schools   neglected 
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by  Protestants,  34G  ;  anecdote 
■  of  recent  lawlessness,  347  (see 
Senior,  Mr.  Nassau)]  Mr.Maguire's 
motion  of  1868  on  the  state  of, 
566 ;  Lord  Mayo's  statement  of 
policy,  568 ;  he  announces  deno- 
minational education  and  Catholic 
endowment,  571 
Ireland,  importance  of  studying 
social  life  in,  for  legislative  pur- 
poses, cxxix.  103  (see  Trench,  W. 
Steuari) ;  need  of  firmness  and 
justice  in  policy  to,  125 ;  absurdity 
of  governing  by  'Irish  ideas,'  ih.  ; 
State  papers  respecting,  419  ; 
changes  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, 421 ;  contests  with  represen- 
tatives of  English  settlers,  425 ; 
state  of,  in  1600,  ib. ;  reforms  of 
James  I.,  426  ;  introduction  of 
feudal  tenures,  ih.  (see  Ulster, 
Settlement  of) ;  reconquest  of, 
after  1688,  435;  inequality  created 
by  ancient  settlements,  452  ;  un- 
fair distribution  of  offices  and 
honours,  453 

. marriage    laws    in,     cxxx. 

276,  282.     See  Marriage  Laws 

the  Coercion  Bill  of  1834, 


exxxiii.  311, 314  ;  viewed  as  a  field 
for  novelists,  501,  502 ;  native 
ideas  of  property  in  land,  507, 
511  ;  recent  agitation  for  home- 
rule,  ih. ;  the  movement  ascribed 
to  a  knot  of  discontented  Irish 
Tories,  512;  Mr.  Butt's  plan  of 
federalism,  513  ;  obstacles  to  a 
local  Parliament,  ih.  515  ;  question 
of  taxation,  ih. ;  classes  of  '  home- 
rulers,'  516 ;  federal  union  would 
lead  to  separation,  ih. :  probable 
constitution  of  a  home-Parliament, 
517  ;  Ultramontanism  and  Na- 
tionalism, ih.  ;  want  of  healthy 
public  opinion  among  laity,  519 ; 
the  Ballot  would  increase  existing 
evils,520;  probable  course  of  home- 
legislation,  ih. ;  in  Church  matters, 
521 ;  in  regard  to  England,  522  ; 


invectives  of  the  national  press, 
ih. ;  Fenian  teaching  of  the 
Christian  Brothers,  524  ;  no  basis 
for  nationality  in,  ih. ;  Federalist 
complaints  against  the  Union,  525 ; 
question  of  native  industry  and 
Repeal,  526  ;  of  taxation,  ih. ;  the 
Union  too  long  delayed,  527  ; 
Scotch  Union  compared,  ih.;  Repeal 
would  be  a  surrender  of  empire 
and  duty,  528  ;  lawlessness  must 
be  crushed,  -529  ;  unscrupulous 
misrepresentation  of  English  po- 
licy, ih.;  hopeful  prospects,  ih. 
Ireland,  influence  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession on  the  history  of,  cxxxiv. 
45  ;  origin  of  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lorship, 47  (see  Chancellors,  Irish); 
revival  of  English  ascendency  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  51 ;  influence 
of  Tudor  conquest  on  the  law,  52 ; 
obstacles  to  improvement  under 
James  I.,  53;  causes  of  the  rising 
of  1641,  54 ;  disastrous  period 
after  1688,  60;  condition  of, 
under  the  House  of  Hanover,  62 ; 
Tory  government  after  the  Union, 
lb 

past    history    of,    distorted 

by  party  rancour,  cxxxvii.  122 ; 
recent  improvements  in  English 
policy,  ih. ;  reforms  discouraged  by 
Irish  animosity,  123  ;  Mr.  Fronde's 
work  on,  124  ;  immorality  of  the 
doctrine  of  force  as  a  plea  for 
English  domination,  125 ;  anarchy 
ofhome-rule  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, 130  ;  hostility  to  England  at 
the  Reformation,  ib. ;  disloyalty 
of  Catholics  to  Elizabeth,  132 ; 
the  massacre  of  1641  described, 
136;  storming  of  Drogheda,  138; 
past  neglect  of  primary  education, 
143 ;  restrictions  on  trade  and 
manufactures,  144;  smuggling,  ji.; 
exactions  of  tithes,  146  ;  universal 
cultivation  attempted  by  Irish 
Parliament  of  the  Volunteers,  ib.: 
rule    of   oligarchical   faction,   ih. ; 
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English  maladministration  in  last 
century,  147;  struggle  for  free 
trade,  148 ;  the  demoralising  pen- 
sion list,  149 ;  discontent  due  to 
delay  of  the  Union,  ib. ;  ingrati- 
tude of  present  Nationalists,  loO ; 
home-rule  cry  probably  short- 
lived, 151 
Ireland,  new  agitation  of  Repeal, 
cxxxix.  468 ;  absurd  claims  of  the 

•  Nationalists,  469;  evils  of  the 
native  Parliament,  ib. ;  despotism 

•  not  the  only  alternative,  478  ;  the 
Union  should  have  been  a  century 
earlier,  ib.  ;  two  classes  of  Catho- 
lics after  the  Revolution,  479 ; 
absenteeism,  ib.  ;  Presbyterian 
emigration  to  America,  481 ; 
change  from  tillage  to  grazing  in 
Munster,  ib.  ;  atrocities  of  the 
Whiteboys,  482,  484;  disorgani- 
sation of  society,  485  ;  sympathies 
of  Catholics  with  England  at  the 
American  rebellion,  487  note; 
movement  for  independence  early 
in  the  century,  488  ;  protectionist 
policy  of  home  Parliament  in 
1782,  489;  fallacies  of  present 
home-rulers,  ib. ;  reform  agitation 
of  the  United  Irishmen,  490 ;  Pitt 
and  Emancipation,  491 ;  spies  and 
informers,  492 ;  insurrection  of 
1798,  496;  atrocities  of  troops  to 
the  peasantry,  ib.  note;  outbreak 
of  the  rebellion,  499;  Catholic 
atrocities,  501,  504  ;  the  rebellion 
crushed,  ib,;  services  of  the  Irish 
Yeomanry,  506 ;  national  resist- 
ance in  England  to  the  cry  of 
home-rule,  553 

Irish,  the,  their  triumphs  in  other 
countries,  cxxvii.  502  ;  instances 
of  their  military  genius,  503 ;  bene- 
fits of  emigration,  504 ;  stream  of 
emigrants  to  America,  505 ;  ad- 
vantages of  change  of  country, 
506;  their  position  in  America, 
509 ;  low  condition  of,  in  the 
cities,   511 ;    their    unpopularity, 


512 ;  political  influence  in  New 
York,  513 ;  vices  of  Irish- Ameri- 
can journals,  514 ;  Fenianism,  516- 
520  ;  gradual  disintegration  of,  in 
America,  ib. ;  their  apostasy  from 
Catholicism,  521 ;  their  condition 
in  Canada,  523 ;  in  Australia, 
524  ;  in  Great  Britain,  625  ;  crimi- 
nal statistics  in  England,  526  and 
note ;  recent  remedial  legislation, 
529  ;  Mr.  Maguire  on  their  condi- 
tion in  America,  630 ;  material 
progress  of,  in  Ireland,  531 

Irish,  their  sympathy  with  agrarian 
crime,  cxxviii.  331 

decline   of   gaiety   in   their 

temperament,  cxxxiii.  502 ;  their 
revolutionary  passion  for  land,  507; 
false  notions  of  property  and  pos- 
session, 509 

the,  recent  symptoms  of  irre- 


concilability, cxxxvii,  123 ;  their 
military  services  to  England,  129 ; 
growing  dislike  of,  in  America, 
152 

their  want  of  political  know- 


ledge, cxxxix.  468 

Irish  Church,  corrupt  system  of 
patronage  in,  early  in  the  present 
century,  cxi.  404 ;  rapacity  of  the 
Protestant  clergy,  ib. 

•  cxxiii.  454  ;  absence  of  Pro- 
testant sympathies  at  the  Reforma- 
tion, ib. ;  early  neglect  of  education 
by,  455  ;  causes  of  present  weak- 
ness, 456 ;  evils  of  tithe-system, 
457;  Tory  sympathies,  458;  re- 
cent improvement  in  the  clergy, 
459  ;  temporalities,  460  ;  increased 
aggressions  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, 462 ;  numerical  strength  of 
different  denominations,  463;  in- 
comes of  beneficed  clergy,  464; 
their  unequal  division,  465  ;  his- 
torical argument  of  its  advocates, 
467 ;  argument  for  tithes,  469 ; 
the  Act  of  Union,  470 ;  alleged 
danger  to  British  rule  from  dises- 
tablishment,  471 ;  fears  for  Pro- 
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testantism  tlierefroin,  472 ;  what 
is  to  be  done  with  the  Church, 
473;  reduction  and  amalgamation 
of  livings  proposed,  ib.  475 ; 
Church  property  to  be  handed  over 
to  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  476 ; 
disposal  of  surplus  after  reductions, 
ib. ;  question  of  Roman  Catholic 
Endowment,  ib. ;  objections  of  Pro- 
testants thereto,  477 ;  doubtful 
acceptance  thereof,  by  the  priest- 
hood, ib.  479;  application  of  sur- 
plus to  poor  rates  or  intermediate 
schools,  ib. ;  the  latter  plan  pre- 
ferred, 481 ;  need  of  mutual  con- 
cessions, 482 

Irish  Church,  Lord  Russell's  pamph- 
let on,  cxxvii.  53o  ;  alternative  of 
disendowment  recommended,  536 

question  of  its  temporali- 
ties, cxxviii.  281 ;  its  legal  cha- 
racter should  be  retained,  after  dis- 
establishment, ib.  282  ;  evils  of,  ex- 
posed by  Mr,  Senior,  336  ;  its  ter- 
ritorial ascendency  a  source  of  jeal- 
ousy,342;  its  rights  of  property  not 
those  of  private  freeholders,  343 
■  views  of  Mr.  Bright  on,  cxxix. 


293  ;  Calvinistic  character  of,  295 ; 
Earl  Russell's  explanation  of  his 
views  on,  302  note;  State  papers 
respecting,  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, 419-421;  origin  of  present 
ecclesiastical  endowments,  442 ; 
effects  of  the  Ulster  plantation  on, 
445 ;  its  interests  identified  by 
settlements  with  the  land,  451 ; 
the  type  of  invidious  inequality, 
452  ;  an  avenue  to  political  prefer- 
ment, 453 ;  change  of  public  opin- 
ion on,  454 

persecutions  of  the  Presby- 


terians by  the  bishops  in  the  last 
century,  cxxxvii.  140  ;  opportunity 
lost  by,  142 ;  neglect  of  education, 
143 

Irish  education,  enlightened  system 
of,  cxix,  286 

. Catholic      denominational 


movement,  cxxiii.  458  note  ;  want 
of  intermediate  schools,  480 

Irish  education,  reform  needed  in 
higher  branches,  cxxxv.  166;  prin- 
ciple of  equality,  ib.;  Roman  Catho- 
lic demands,  167-174;  their  op- 
position to  mixed  education,  ib.; 
their  claims  resisted  abroad,  175  ; 
objections  to  a  denominational 
system  under  priestly  control,  177; 
Catholic  school-books,  179 ;  Ro- 
man Catholic  University,  180 ; 
claims  to  charter  and  endowments, 
ib.  ;  the  proposal  condemned,  ib. 
183 ;  Mr.  Fawcett's  scheme  of  a 
new  Irish  University,  ib. ;  alterna- 
tive plans  of  affiliation,  184 ;  the 
controversy  centred  on  Dublin 
University,  185  ;  Trinity  College 
as  affected  by  recent  events,  186  ; 
question  of  emoluments  and  prizes, 
189 ;  difficulties  to  proposed  settle- 
ment, viz.,  curriculum  of  study, 
190,  and  constitution  of  University 
Senate,  ib. ;  proposed  solution,  192; 
position  of  Catholics  in  coming 
struggle,  194  ;  Ultramontane  po- 
licy of  isolation,  195 

(University),  Mr.  Gladstone's 

Bill  of  1873,  cxxxvii.  569  ;  opposi- 
tion to  the  measure,  570;  its  object, 
571 ;  unfounded  complaints  of, 
572  ;  Mr.  Fawcett's  Bill,  ib. ;  eccle- 
siasticism  of  Roman  Catholic  pre- 
lates, 573;  principles  of  civil 
equality,  574  ;  the  principle 
thwarted  by  clerical  aggression, 
575;  subservience  of  the  'Irish 
vote,'  576 ;  question  of  civil  alle- 
giance, ib.  577 ;  Ultramontane  pre- 
tensions,  ib. 

Irish  laud.  Tenures  by  tanistry  in  the 
Septs,  cxiv.  372;  introduction  of 
English  tenures,  378 
.  tenant   compensation,   cxxv. 

187,  ib.  ;  popularity  of  the  Land 
Question,  188;  Committee  of 
1865,  ib. ;  witnesses  of  Tenant- 
right  party,  ib.  189;  their  recom- 
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mendations,  190;  divergent  evi- 
dence, 101 ;  question  of  leases, 
192 ;  case  of  Lord  Uufferin,  194 ; 
definition  of  unexhausted  improve- 
ments, 196;  origin  of  the  Ulster 
custom,  197  note;  Mr.  Pusey's 
Committee  of  1848,  198;  custom 
of  Scotch  leases,  199 ;  rights  of 
landlords  respecting  unexhausted 
improvements,  201 ;  argument  of 
Mr.  Fisher,  ib.;  views  of  Mr. 
O'Connell  on  leases,  204;  Mr. 
Butt  on  the  land  laws,  205,  209 ; 
he  upholds  fixity  of  tenure  and 
compulsory  valuation,  ib. ;  Mr. 
Mill's  later  opinions,  210;  Mr. 
Bright's  fallacious  scheme  for  a 
proprietary  class,  ib,  ;  Bill  of  Mr. 
Fortescue,  211 ;  need  of  effective 
valuation,  215  ;  question  of  retro- 
spective legislation,  216 ;  false  dis- 
paragement of  tenant-right  agita- 
tion, 217 
Irish  land,  recent  works  on,  exxxi, 

256  ;  recent  change  in  Irish  views, 
ib. ;  Mr.  Fortescue's  Bill  of  1866, 

257  ;  draft  Bill  of  Mr.  Dillon,  ib.; 
Lord  Naas's  Bill  of  1867,  258;  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  landlord  and 
tenant  relations,  260;  Lord  Gra- 
nard  and  Bishop  Keane,  ib. ;  obso- 
lete evidence  of  the  Devon  Com- 
mission, 261 ;  subsequent  com- 
mittees, ib. ;  proposed  commission 
in  1867,  262 ;  present  need  of  legis- 
lation, 263;  inquiry  by  land- 
owners, 264 ;  fixity  of  tenure  re- 
pudiated by  O'Connell,  ib. ;  failure 
of  Mr.  Shee's  Bill,  265;  state  of 
popular  feeling  in  1867,  ib. ;  pro- 
mises of  Liberal  Ministers  misin- 
terpreted, 266  note ;  early  pro- 
gramme of  the  Tenant-right  party, 
ib. ;  Mr.  Butt's  proposals,  ib. ;  Eng- 
lish revival  of  doctrine  of  Fixity  of 
Tenure,  267 ;  speech  of  Sir  J. 
Gray,  ib.  ;  views  of  Mr.  Mill  and 
Mr.  O'Brien,  268,  271;  present 
popular  demands  defined,  ib.  ;  re- 


cent statistics  of  ejectments,  273 
note ;  charges  against  landlords  ex- 
amined, ib.  ;  security'  of  tenure  not 
a  panacea,  276  ;  scheme  of  Sir  G. 
Campbell,  277;  amateur  investi- 
gations, 278 ;  '  Philocelt's  '  propo- 
sals, 279 ;  Master  Fitzgibbon's 
plan,  280  ;  pamphlets  by  Members 
of  Parliament,  281,  285;  objec- 
tions to  exceptional  legislation,  ib. ; 
question  of  re-valuation,  286 ; 
opinions  en  a  peasant  proprietary, 
288 ;  plan  of  State  Land  Banks, 
289 ;  landlords  favourable  to  re- 
form, ib. ;  Lord  Portarlington  and 
Dr.  Taylor,  290 ;  sympathy  of  pro- 
prietors with  tenant-farmers,  292, 
293  ;  promising  attitude  of  Con- 
servatives, 295 ;  leading  principles 
of  future  legislation,  296 ;  con- 
ditions of  security  of  tenure,  299  ; 
and  of  valuation,  300;  duties  of 
landlords,  301  ;  forthcoming  Bill, 
803;  Irish  '  irreconcilables,'  304 

Irish  land,  sentimental  delusions  of 
peasantry  as  to  recovery  of  forfeited 
estates,  cxxxiii.  507,  510 

Iron,  scarcity  of,  in  ancient  times, 
cxvi.  204 ;  discovery  of  '  pig-iron,' 
1'05  ;  depression  of  the  trade  in 
1740,  206 ;  employment  of,  in 
biidges,  207  ;  insecurity  of  cast- 
iron,  212  ;  superiority  of  wrought - 
iron,  213 ;  use  of,  in  fire-proof 
buildings,  ib. ;  the  first  iron  steam- 
boat, 217 ;  introduction  of  chain- 
cables,  219  ;  dangers  of  iron  ship- 
building, 220;  boiler-plates  and 
boat-plates,  221 ;  armour-plating 
for  war-vessels,  222 ;  quality  of, 
the  test  of  its  resistance  to  ord- 
nance, 223 ;  deterioration  in 
quality  of,  224  ;  invention  of  the 
hot-blast,  225  ;  varieties  of  British 
iron,  226 ;  foreign  competition  in 
manufacture  of,  236 

•     Government     standard     of 


quality     in,     for     ship-building, 
cxviii.  206 
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Iron,  its  relative  importance  to  man, 
cxx.  482 ;  statistics  of  manufacture 
of,  in  Great  Britain,  ih. 

comparative     qualities    of, 

cxxix.  368 ;  revolutions  in  manu- 

•  facture  of,  369.  See  Paris  Exhi- 
bition 

results   of  late   increase   in 

price  of,  cxxxvii.  461 

Iron  Age,  the,  in  Europe,  cxxxii.  477 

Iron-clads,  American  origin  of  the 
word,  cxviii.  172.  See  Kavy, 
British 

ultimate  superiority  of  heavy 

ordnance  over,  cxix.  512 

Iron  Plate  Committee  (1860),  Re- 
port of  their  experiments,  cxviii. 
192,  193 

Irrawaddy  River,  controversy  as  to 
its  source,  cxxxvii.  318. 

Irvine  (Christopher),  his  '  Medicina 
Magnetica,'  cxxxi.  208,  209 

Irving  (Dr.  David),  his  character  and 
habits,  cxxxi.  213,  214 

Irving  (Edward,  1792-1884),  early 
influences  on  his  life,  cxvi.  429 ; 
his  school-days,  430  ;  enters  Edin- 
burgh University,  431;  his  apti- 
tude for  mathematics,  432 ;  career 
as  a  schoolmaster,  ih. ;  his  youth- 
ful air  of  grandeur,  4-34  ;  his  first 
sermon,  435  ;  unpopularity  of  his 
early  preaching,  4-36  ;  his  mission- 
ary life  at  Glasgow,  438  ;  his  bril- 
liant reception  in  London,  440; 
character  of  his  '  Orations,'  441 ; 
his  personal  advantages,  442 ;  in- 
tensit}'^  of  his  character,  443  ;  his 
marriage  unfortunate,  ib. :  his 
views  on  the  Incarnation,  445 ;  his 
relations  with  Coleridge,  447  ;  his 
millenarianism,  ib. ;  his  unhappy 
devotion  to  prophetical  study,  449; 
his  ideal  of  missionary  life,  451 ; 
lengthiness  of  his  sermons,  452  ; 
expelled  from  the  Scotch  Church, 
454 ;  on  the  gift  of  tongues,  456 ; 
condemned   for   heresy,  458;  his 


death,  460 


Irving  (Mr.  Joseph),  his  History  of 
Dumbartonshire,  cxii.  513 

Isabella  (Queen,  the  Catholic),  her 
will,  cxxxi.  348 

Isidore  Mercator  (8th  century),  Mr. 
Ffoulkes  on  the  alleged  Decretals 
of,  cxxx.  313  and  7iote 

Islington,  etymology  of,  cxxxi.  164 

Italy,  antiquity  of  local  names  in, 
cxi.  367 ;  good  results  of  the  war 
of  1859,  533;  moderation  and 
loyalty  of  the  people,  ib. ;  pros- 
pects of  permanent  settlement, 
534 

the  kingdom  of,  cxiii.  253  ; 

anomalous  exclusion  of  Rome  and 
Venice,  256;  triple  bond  of 
national  unity,  263  ;  early  process 
of  aggregation,  265;  fatal  system 
of  centralisation,  271 ;  choice  of  a 
metropolis,  275 

Italy,  Church  reformation  in,  cxi  v. 
233 ;  alleged  decline  of  clerical  in- 
fluence, i6.;  views  of  Gioberti  and 
Rosmini,  237,  244 ;  vacillation  of 
Pius  IX.,  245 ;  the  Benedictines 
and  Capuchins,  250 ;  problem  of 
the  temporal  power,  260  (see  Pa- 
pacy) ;  separation  of  Church  and 
State,  261 ,  difficulties  relating  to 
marriage,  265  ;  defiant  attitude  of 
Pius  IX.,  267  ;  ominous  prospects 
of  schism,  ib. 

Mendelssohn's  impressions  of, 

cxv.  133 

introduction  of  Renaissance 


architecture,  cxviii.  72, 75  ;  church 
building  in,  unchecked  by  the  Re- 
formation, 77;  native  Gothic  ar- 
chitecture in,  78 

co-operative  societies  in,  cxx. 


423;  anti-Papal  movement  in, 460; 
French   scheme  of  Italian  unity, 
572 
.   modification    of    the    silver 


currency,  cxxiv.  387 ;  Papal  edict 
of  1866  on  the  coinage,  390 
codification  of  law  in  the  last 


century,  cxxvi.  359 
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Italy,  territoi-ial  scliemes  of  Leo.  X., 
cxxx.  9  ;  lawless  state  of  the  Ro- 
masna,  11  ;  miserable  condition  of. 
under  Clement  VII.,  13 ;  popular 
superstitions  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, 32.  See  Guicciardini,  Fran- 
cesco 

restrictions  on  intermarriages 

in,  cxl.  180  ;  types  of  ancient  eth- 
nology, 181 ;  tenacity  of  classic 
rites,  ih. 

Italy  (South),  Mussulman  settle- 
ments in,  cxvi.  367 

Italian  literature,  voluminous  treat- 
ment of,  cxxi.  290 ;  paganism  in, 
300 

■ the    Humanist    movement, 

cxxxvi.  IIG  (see  Humanists)  ;  re- 
vival of  Latin,  ib.  119  ;  later  Greek 
revival,  lb. ;  the  '  Poggian  age,' 
130;  new  epoch  under  Biondo 
riavio,  137 ;  the  philosophical 
epoch,  144 

Italian     painting,     the     Bolognese 


school,  cxxii.  75  ;  change  of  opin- 
ions thereon,  ib.  77 ;  growth  of 
pictorial  conception,  78 ;  early 
Florentine  painters,  80 ;  the 
Sienese  school,  86 
Italian  painting,  proper  period  of  its« 
commencement,  cxxxv.  128  ;  diffi- 
culties of  an  early  historian,i6.;  loose 
nomenclature  of  artists,  129 ;  con- 
fusion of  names  and  pictures,  130 ; 
religious  character  of  the  revival, 
ib. ;  influence  of  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi,  ih, ;  Giotto  and  his  imita- 
tors, 131,  132  ;  growth  of  the  early 
Florentine  school,  133;  varieties 
of  style  owing  to  states  and  free 
cities,  134  ;  changes  due  to  na- 
tional character,  13-5  ;  Pietro  della 
Francisca,  136  ;  Melozzo  di  Forli, 
138  ;  oil-painting  introduced  from 
Flanders,  139;  history  of  art  at 
Padua,     141  ;    Squarcione,     142 ; 


M  antegna,    14.^ 
144 


Jacopo   Cellini, 


Jacobinism,  Coleridge  on  its  mis- 
chievous principles,  cxviii.  462 

Jacobites,  the,  threatening  aspect  of 
the  rising  of  1715,  cxii.  333; 
military  incapacity  of  the  insur- 
gents, 355 ;  ideal  notions  of  their 
chivalry,  358 

Jacobite  poems,  their  superiority  over 
English  political  ballads,  cxiii. 
107 ;  long  preserved  by  memorj'^ 
only,  110  ;  critical  sifting  required, 
112 

Jacquemont  (Victor,  1801-1832), 
familiar  letters  and  biography  of, 
cxxx.  57 ;  individuality  of  his 
writings,  58 ;  the  previous  series 
of  letters,  ib. ;  his  Parisian  cha- 
racter, 59 ;  his  hatred  of  bores, 
60;  education   by  his   father,  61  ; 


accident  to,  in  early  life,  ib. ;  his 
love-dreams,  62  ;  visits  America, 
ib. ;  antipathy  to  Americans,  63 ; 
bis  sketch  of  American  society, 
65  ;  disgust  of  Protestantism,  67  ; 
his  scientific  expedition  to  India, 
69 ;  criticisms  of  Anglo-Indian 
life,  70 ;  admiration  of  British 
rule,  71,  72  ;  his  friendly  reception 
at  Calcutta,  73  ;  his  character  im- 
proved by  travel,  74 ;  his  literary 
merits,  ib. ;  residence  at  the  court 
of  Runjeet-Singh,  75 ;  on  the 
prospects  of  Christianity  in  India, 
77  note  ;  his  delight  at  the  French 
Revolution  of  1830,  78 ;  geological 
explorations  in  India,  81 ;  his  death 
and  last  words,  82 ;  his  scientific  la- 
bours, ib.;  interest  of  his  letters,  84 
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Jncquerie,  the,  insurrection  of  (1358), 
compared  with  Tyler's  insurrec- 
tion, cxxvi.  65 

Jadejas  (Rajpoot  tribe),  suppression 
of  female  infanticide  among-,  cxix. 
405  ;  census  of  families  instituted, 
408 

Jaffa,  massacre  of  the  Turks  by 
Bonaparte  at,  cxxvi.  824 

Jamaica,  conditions  of  labour  in, 
cxv.  45 ;  effects  of  emancipation, 
ib. ;  labour  of  immigrants  re- 
quired, 47  5  prosperity  of  planters, 
49 

recent  anarchy  produced  by 

native  corruption,  cxxxi.  103 ; 
vigorous  reforms  of  Sir  J.  P. 
Grant,  104 

James  I.  (of  England  and  VI.  of 
Scotland,  1566-1625),  his  arbi- 
trary power,  cxiii.  329 ;  profligacy 
of  his  court,  330 

his    temporary    leaning    to 

Presbyterianism  in  Scotland,  cxiv. 
410 ;  his  conversion  to  Episco- 
pacy, ih. 

• English  hatred  of  Spain  du- 
ring the  reign  of,  cxx.  6 ;  the  Pro- 
testation of  the  Commons,  ib. ; 
negotiations  for  the  Spanish  mar- 
riage, 7 ;  his  pursuit  of  hunting  in 
Scotland,  328 

his  refoi'ms  in  Ireland,  cxxix. 

426;  his  plantation  of  Ulster, 
427  ;  his  support  of  Irish  Presby- 
terianism, 447 

approach   to  his   palace   at 


Theobalds,  cxxxi.  179 
his  treatment  of  the  Church 


in  Scotland,  cxxxiv.  110,  114  ;  his 
capricious  theology,  179;  bis  con- 
duct at  the  Hampton  Court  Con- 
ference, lb. ;  his  *  Book  of  Sports,' 
186 
his   hatred    of  the  Nether- 


lands, cxl.  118 ;  infatuation  for 
Spain,  ib. ;  his  conduct  exposed  by 
Mr.  Motley,  ib. ;  his  reception  of 
Barneveldt's   embassy,    119;    his 


persecution  against  Vorstius,  123; 
letter  of,  to  Cecil,  proposing  to 
divide  the  Netherlands  with 
France,124;  his  imprudent  Church 
policy,  439 

James  II.  (of  England,  1633-1701), 
his  pilgrimages  to  La  Trappe, 
cxxxvi.  53 ;  his  Autograph  Me- 
moirs, 56  ;  his  letter  to  the  Scotch 
College  at  Paris,  57 ;  documents 
of,  63  (see  Stuart  Papers)  ;  his 
directions  for  his  burial  disre- 
garded by  Louis  XIV.,  65 ;  his 
obsequies,  QQ  ;  distribution  of  his 
remains,  67  ;  epitaph  at  St.  Ger- 
mains,  ib. ;  interment  ordered  by 
George  IV.,  68  ;  his  present  tomb, 
69  ;  relation  with  the  Ho  ise  of 
Hanover,  ib.;  death  of  his  first 
wife,  71  ;  projects  for  his  second 
marriage,  ib. ;  mission  of  Peter- 
borough, 73;  Papal  remonstrances 
on  his  Catholic  zeal,  82;  his  naval 
tactics  as  Lord  High  Admiral,  569; 
his  'Fighting  Instructions,'  ib. 

James  HI.  (of  Scotland,  d.  1488), 
his  attempts  to  establish  a  middle 
class,  cxx.  327 

James  IV.  (of  Scotland,  1472-1513), 
his  intimate  relations  with  the 
town  of  Dumbarton,  cxii.  519 

. Pedro  de  Ayala's  account  of, 

cxxxi.  212 ;  his  death  at  Flodden, 
ib.,  note ;  abandons  Warbeck's 
cause,  214 

James  (Saint),  apocryphal  Gospel 
of,  cxxviii.  87,  93  ;  its  incredi- 
bility, 101 

James  (Sir  Henry  R.  E.),  director  of 
the  Survey  Office,  cxviii.  380  ;  his 
triangulation  of  Great  Britain,  ib. ; 
his  invention  of  photozincography, 
396 

his  photozincographic  pro- 
cess studied  abroad,  cxxxiii,  349, 
351 

Jameson  (Mrs.),  her  '  History  of 
our  Lord  in  Art,'  cxx.  94;  her 
work  completed   by   Lady    East- 
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lake,  95 ;  on  the  devotional  and 
historical  classes  of  sacred  repre- 
sentations, 97;  her  researches 
mainly  limited  to  painting,  105 

Janissaries,  the,  slaughter  of,  cxxi. 
491,  492 

Janus,  temple  of,  described  by  Pro- 
copius,  cxviii.  300 

Japan,  Lord  Elgin's  favourable  im- 
pression of,  cxi.  105 ;  Nagasaki 
bay  described,  10  i,  107;  cleanli- 
ness of  the  people  compared  with 
the  Chinese,  108;  importance  at- 
tached to  rank,  114 ;  policy  of 
prohibition  surrendered,  115 ; 
kindly  spirit  of  domestic  relations, 
117;  prospects  of  Lord  Elgin's 
treaty,  118 

new  materials  for  knowledge 

of,  cxiii.  37 ;  Chinese  origin  of  the 
language,  38;  dual  system  of 
writing,  39;  promiscuity  of  the 
sexes,  40 ;  moral  characteristics  of 
the  people,  41  ;  their  strange 
proneness  to  self-abasement,  44  ; 
prevalence  of  drunkenness,  50 ;  in- 
solence of  military  and  official 
castes,  51  ;  hostility  of  ruling 
class  to  foreigners,  55  ;  murder  of 
the  Gotiro,  59,  62 :  progress  of 
civilisation  overstated,  63 ;  na- 
tional aptitude  for  self-improve- 
ment, 65 ;  false  dealing  with 
fdreigners,  08;  obstacles  to  West- 
ern diplomacy,  69  ;  encouraging 
prospects  of  commercial  inter- 
course, 71 

the  land  of  paradoxes,  cxvii. 


618 ;  system  of  agriculture  in, 
621 ;  spinning-tops,  522 ;  dis- 
honesty of  the  people,  523  ;  their 
gross  ideas  of  religion^  ib. ;  their 
moral  degradation,  524 ;  early  mis- 
sionary efforts  in,  525  ;  sketch  of 
the  constitution,  ib.  ;  American 
treaties  with,  627;  revenue  of  the 
Daimios,  531  ;  authority  of  the 
Mikado,  532  ;  blood-feuds,  533 ; 
murders  of  foreigners,  ib. ;  English 


mercantile  reLitions  with,  635; 
Kussian  designs  upon,  536 ;  true 
policy  of  England  is  to  support 
the  Tycoon,  639 ;  Lord  Russell's 
demands  for  redress,  540 

Japan,  varieties  of  pines  introduced 
from,  cxx.  371 ;  the  English  treaty 
of  1858,  578 

abortive  attempts  to  nullify 

treaties,  cxxii,  180  :  importance  of 
recent  events,  ib. ;  feudal  govern- 
ment in,  195;  decree  for  expul- 
sion of  foreigners,  197 ;  Sir  R. 
Alcock's  late  despatch  on  the 
state  of,  lb.  ;  forbearance  of  the 
Dutch,  200;  peace-at-any-price 
policy  discussed,  ib. 

its     geographical    position 


compared    with     Great     Britain, 
cxxxvi.    244  ;     the    ZijKincjri    of 
Marco    Polo,    245 ;    first    contact 
with    Europeans    under    Meudez 
Pinto,  246  ;  later  navigators,  ib. ; 
original  friendliness  to  foreigners 
changed  into  hatred,  247  ;  Francis 
Xavier,  ib.  ;  embassy  to  Pope  Gre- 
gory XVIIL,  248;  edicts  against 
Christianity  recently  repealed,  249 ; 
the  late  emb.issy  to  America,  250 ; 
essays    by   Japanese    students  in 
America,    ih. ;     speeches    of    the 
Mikado  and  the  vice-ambassador 
Ito,  251  ;  strides  in  modern  pro- 
gress, 252 ;  evils  of  foreign  inter- 
ference in  the  name  of  civilisation, 
253;    American    treaty   of    1853, 
254 ;    stability  of  recent  progress 
discussed,    '2o(i;   authority  of  the 
Mikado  based  on  superstition,  ib.  \ 
question  of  succession,  257  ;  origin 
of  dual  government,  zZ».;  usurpation 
of  the  Tycoons,  258 :  recent  pro- 
gress described  by  Mr.  de  Long, 
259 ;   activity  of  present  Mikado, 
262  ;  AVestern  influence  examined, 
263;    intolerable  position   of    the 
Daimios,  ih. ;  bold  reforms  of  the 
reigning  Mikado,264 ;  national  vice 
of  corruption, 267;  English  services, 
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ih, ;  approaching  revision  of  trea- 
ties, 268  ;  social  requirements,  ib. ; 
Mr.  Lanman's  interesting  work  on, 
269 

Japan,  Baron  Hiibner's  visit  in  1871, 
cxxxviii.  74 ;  conflict  of  Shintoit 
and  Buddhist  faiths  in,  75  ;  Shin- 
toit ceremonies,  76-78;  the  title 
of  Taikoon,  79  note;  reforms  of 
Iwakura  Tonomi,  80-83 ;  the 
Japanese  Embassy  in  England,  80 
note  -J  the  Mikado  described,  85- 
88 ;  removal  of  the  court,  89  ;  de- 
portations of  Christians,  92 ;  the 
revolution  of  1868,  93 

Japanese,  ancient  voyage.«  of,  to  Java 
and  America,  cxxv.  355 

Jarnac,  battle  of  (1569),  cxxx.  375, 
376 

Jarry  (M.  de),  his  scheme  for  the 
partition  of  France,  cxvi.  143 

Jasper,  a  word  of  Semitic  origin, 
exxiv.  237 ;  varieties  of,  251  j  an- 
cient tablets  of,  535 

Java,  ancient  voyages  of  Japanese  to, 
cxxv.  355 

British  expedition  to,  cxxxix. 

212 

Jay  (Mr.),  his  address  at  New  York 
on  the  *  Great  Conspiracy  and 
England's  Neutrality,'  cxiv.  556- 
668 ;  his  absurd  invectives  against 
the  Queen's  Proclamation,  584 

Jebb  (Sir  Joshua),  advocates  prison 
treatment  of  male  convicts  en 
masse,  cxvii.  263;  his  routine 
ideas,  266 

Jedburgh,  Anglo-Norman  abbey  of, 
cxii.  508 

Jefferson  (Thomas,  President  U.S., 
1743-1826),  his  forebodings  re- 
specting negro  slavery,  cxiv.  571 

Jeffrey  (Francis,  Lord,  1773-1850), 
described  by  Audubon,  cxxxii.  264 

his  intended  duel  with  Moore, 

cxxxv.  410 

Lord   Brougham's   arrogant 


Cockburn,  285 ;  his  genial  tempe- 

I'ament,  286 
Jeffrey   (Mr.    A.),   his    'History   of 

Roxburghshire,'  cxii.  489 
Jehangheer  Khan  Khoja,  his  resist- 
ance to  the  Chinese  in  1827,  cxxvii. 

387 ;    betrayed  by   the   Khan   of 

Khokand,  388 
Jelf  (Dr.),  on  the  Thirty-first  Article, 

cxiii.  403 
Jellal-ood-deen,     his     campaign    of 

1864-5   against   Shere  Ali,  cxxv. 

22  ;  defeated  at  Kujhbaz,  23 
Jena,    battle    of     (1806),     relative 

numbers  of  the  combatants,  cxxiv. 

569  note 

battle  of,  cxl.  311-313 

Jerome  (Saint,  332-422),  his  advo- 
cacy of  monastic  life,  cxiv.  329; 

his     malignant     crusade     against 

humanitj',  343 
his  talismanic  belief  in  the 


sapphire,  cxxiv.  231 

story    of    his    aversion    to 


conduct  to,  cxl.  268  ;  his  character, 
ih. ;  his  death  described  by  Lmxl 


classical  authors,  cxxxvii.  82 

Jerrold  (Douglas,  1803-1857),  story 
of  his  reading  Mr.  Browning's 
poems,  cxxx.  527 

Jersej',  French  attack  on,  in  1403, 
cxxx.  570 

Jerusalem  (ancient),  Mr.  Fergusson's 
article  in  the  'Dictionary  of  the 
Bible '  on  the  topography  of,  cxii. 
437.     See  Holy  Sepulchre 

recent      explorations      in, 

cxxxvii.  1 ;  proper  course  for  an 
explorer,  2 ;  papers  on  '  the  Re- 
covery of  Jerusalem,'  3;  value  of 
Capt.  Warren's  reports  therein, 
4 ;  want  of  more  scientific  exami- 
nation of  details,  ib. ;  defective 
authorities,  5 ;  Josephus  and  the 
Talmud,  6 ;  topography  of  Nehe- 
miah,  ib. ;  area  now  occupied  by 
the  city,  7 ;  captures  and  destruc- 
tions of,  ib. ;  Jewish,  Christian, 
and  Moslem  epochs,  8  ;  extent  of, 
imder  the  Idumsean  dynasty,  ib. ; 
David's  siege  of,  9 ;  Solomon  and 
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his  successors,  ih, ;  stoppage  of  ex- 
tension after  Manasseh,  10 ;  Agrip- 
pa's  third  wall,  ih. ;  plan  of  the 
city,  11 ;  capture  by  Titus,  12  ;  the 
four  hills  of  Josephus,  13 ;  the 
Gates  identified,  14 ;  area  within 
the  Sanctuary  wall,  16 ;  Great 
Altar  Mountain  of  Moriah,  17 ; 
the  Temple  compared  with  the 
Great  Pyramid  and  Coliseum,  ih. 
18 ;  unexplored  buildings  outside 
of  the  Sanctuary  wall,  19  ;  ancient 
laws  of  building,  20  ;  use  of  old 
materials,  ih. ;  historic  unity  of 
the  Sanctuary  wall,  21 ;  import- 
ance of  the  Sakrah,  22 ;  the  three 
fires  on  the  Great  Altar,  23  ;  form 
of  the  Temple  courts,  24 ;  date  of 
its  foundation,  25  ;  crypts  under 
Mount  Moriah,  26;  the  buried 
Roll  of  the  Law,  27 ;  Herod's 
Eoyal  Cloister,  ih. ;  Solomon's 
mode  of  measurement,  28  ;  the  unit 
of  17'4  feet  applied,  29 ;  platform 
round  the  dome  of  the  rock,  31 ; 
the  Nicanor,  or  '  Beautiful '  Gate, 
ih. ;  Water  Gate,  32 ;  Gate  of 
Firstlings,  ih. ;  the  houses  Moked 
and  Nitsus,  33 ;  interior  of  the 
Sanctuary,  ih.  ;  Court  of  the 
Women,  34 ;  the  Chel,  ib. ;  Dr. 
Lightfoot's  wrong  estimate  of  the 
Temple  area,  ih. ;  gradations  of 
sanctity,  ih. ;  dimensions  of  the 
Holy  House,  36 ;  unexplored  sites, 
ih. ;  site  dedicated  by  Solomon  to 
God,  37;  the  cradle  of  Christianity, 
ih, ;  the  monkish  city,  ih. 

Jesuits,  their  missionary  efforts  in 
Scotland,  cxix.  191;  the  Scottish 
College  at  Rome,  192 

movement  against,  in  Italy, 

cxx.  460,  461 

their  power  increased  by  per- 


secution, cxxviii.  270 ;  their  enor- 
mous pretensions,  ih.  ;  Bulls  of 
Pius  III.  and  Clement  XIV.,  ih. 
note ;  their  analogy  to  Noncon- 
formists, 271 


Jesuits,  their  expulsion  from  Por- 
tugal, cxxxvi.  204-209;  decree  of 
Clement  XIV.  for  their  dissolution, 
ib. 

their  opposition  to  Protes- 
tantism in  Germanj'^,  cxxxvii.  534 

—  re-establishment  of,  by  Pius 


VII.,  cxxxix.  361 ;  their  aggressive 
conduct  after  the  Austrian  war  of 
1859,  367  ;  arbitrary  expulsion  of, 
by  Bismarck,  374 

Jesse  (Mr.),  his  Memoirs  of  Richard 
III.,  cxv.  293 

Jewellerj^,  modern  neglect  of  works 
of  art  in,  cxxi.  551 

Jews,  their  principles  of  polygamy, 
cxv.  204 

persecutions  of,  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  cxvii.  184;  their  ser- 
vices to  commercial  credit,  185; 
their  share  in  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing, ih.  ;  expelled  fi'om  Spain,  188 ; 
early  Protestant  hostility  to,  189 ; 
the  '  Great  Sanhedrim  '  of  Na- 
poleon 1.,  193  ;  progress  of  eman- 
cipation on  the  Continent,  194. 
See  Judaism,  Modern 

efi"ects  of  their  dispersion  on 


the  Roman  world,  cxix.  33 ;  their 
condition  under  the  monarchy,  154 ; 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  155  ;  ob- 
scurity of  their  history  after  the 
death  of  Nehemiah,  156 ;  their 
mission  as  forerunners  of  Christ- 
ianity, 158  ;  incoherency  of  their 
history  except  for  Divine  pur- 
poses, 162  ;  ditficulties  of  a  Chris- 
tian historian  of,  ib, 

catacomb   of,   discovered  at 


Rome,  cxx.  243  ;  symbols  on  .Jew- 
ish graves,  244,245;   adjurations 
for  the   dead  found  on  their  epi- 
taphs, ib. 
■ their  religion  in  the  time  of 


Mahomet,  cxxiv.  12 ;  their  esta- 
blishment in  Arabia,  14 ;  their 
partial  recognition  of  Mahomet, 
37,  38 ;  their  distinction  by  him 
in  Arabia,  ih.  41 
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Jews,  punished  by  Edward  I.  for 
adulterating  the  coinage,  cxxix. 
550  note. 

localities  assigned  to,  in  early 


London,  cxxxi.  173;  their  favoured 
position  under  the  Roman  Empire, 
477,  478  ;  colonies  of,  in  commer- 
cial cities,  ib. 
Western  distinction  of  their 


law,  cxxxviii.  28  j  tenets  of  their 
chief  sects  in  the  early  Christian 
centuries,  45  ;  question  as  to  the 
origin  of  their  law,  55 ;  intel- 
lectual activity  before  the  advent 
of  Christ,  57 ;  protest  against 
idolatry,  59;  hatred  of  Gentiles, 
60 ;  notions  of  divorce,  61 ;  their 
history  fettered  by  tradition,  63 
Jhansie  (India),  annexation  of,  cxvii. 

18 
Joan  of  Arc.  See  Arc 
Joanna  la  TiOca.  See  Junna 
John  (Saint,  the  Apostle),  his 
Gospel  attributed  to  Apollos,  cxix. 
584 ;  the  truth  of  his  narrative 
denied  by  M.  Renan,  ib. ;  accused 
of  personal  vanity,  585  ;  Stronck's 
theory  of  his  discrepancies,  586 ; 
Bretschneider  ascribes  his  Gospel 
to  the  second  century,  587;  its 
authenticity  asserted  by  Dr,  Ar- 
nold, ib. :  beauty  of  his  narrative, 
ib. ;  its  artificial  character  vindi- 
cated, 589 ;  charged  by  M.  R^nan 
with  inventing  the  scene  at  the 
Cross,  600 

text  on  the  '  three  witnesses ' 

,  in  his  Gospel,  cxxii.  112,  113 ; 
the  descent  of  the  Angel  (v.  4), 
ib. ;  the  woman  taken  in  adultery 
(vii.  53;  viii.  11),  ib.;  mistrans- 
lation of  passage  (x.  16),  117 

• his  Gospel  ascribed  by  the 

Montanists  toCeriuthus,  cxxiv.464 
his   disputed   authorship  of 


the  Apocalypse,  cxl.  488 
John,  Palseologus  (Emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople,  d.    1448),  his  efforts 
at  union  Avith  the  Latin  Church, 


cxxi.  485  ;  his  project  renounced, 
486 

John  (King  of  France,  1310-1364), 
his  usurped  power  over  the  cur- 
rency, cxxiii.  87 ;  wretched  state 
of  France  in  his  reign,  88 

John  I.  (of  Portugal,  1357-1433),  his 
claim  and  conquest  of  the  throne, 
cxxxi.  461 ;  anecdote  of,  462 note; 
his  tomb,  ib. 

John  V.  (of  Portugal,  1689-1750), 
character  of  his  reign,  cxxxvi.  183 ; 
low  stite  of  Portugal,  184;  his  mis- 
sion to  England,  186.    See  Pombal 

John  VIII.  (Pope,  d.  882),  his  defeat 
of  the  Saracens  off  Cape  Circeo, 
cxviii.  368 

John  the  Fearless  (Duke  of  Burgun- 
dy, 1371-1419),  his  enmity  with 
Louis  of  Orleans,  cxix.  535 ;  his 
murder  at  Montereau,  536 

John  Frederick  (of  Saxony,  1503- 
1547),  capture  of,  at  Miihlberg, 
described  by  Avila,  cxxxii.  87, 
89 ;  Sir  W.  S.  Maxwell's  sketch 
of  his  later  life,  92  ;  the  ancestor 
of  the  late  Prince  Consort,  ib. 

Johnson  (Dr.  Samuel,  1709-1784), 
anecdote  of  his  proneness  to  para- 
dox, cxii.  521 ;  his  alleged  loss  of 
memory  when  dying,  530 

• his    intimacy    with    Mrs. 

Thrale,  cxiii.  503  ;  quarrels  with 
her,  507 ;  his  romantic  character, 
512 

his  roughness  derided  by  M. 


Taine,  cxxi.  320 

his  comparison  of  Warbur- 


ton  and  Lowth,  cxxii.  31 
his  intimacy  with  Windham, 

cxxiii.  561 
his  distinction  between  talk 


and  conversation,  cxxiv.  341 
condemns  the  '  Rambler '  as 


too  wordy,  cxxv.  224 

his  dilatory  method  of  writ- 


ing the  '  Rambler,'  cxxvi.  493 
■  his  English  dictionary,  cxviii. 


48  ;  overcrowded  with  technical 
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terms,  56  ;  bis  ricliness  of  quota- 
tion, 71  J  bis  metbod  in  quoting, 
72 

Jobnson  (Dr.  Samuel),  his  projected 
edition  of  Chaucer,  cxxxii.  4 

on  the  moral  duties  of  bar- 
risters to  their  clients,  cxxxiv. 
505 

bis  views  of  foreign   travel, 


exxxviii.  485 
his  remark  on  witches,  cxxxix. 


249 


Jobnson  (Andrew,  American  Presi- 
dent, b.  1808),  his  first  Message, 
cxxiii.528;  on  the  Act  of  Secession, 
533 ;  his  policy  of  restoration  with- 
out forfeiture  ih.,  534;  his  consti- 
tutional principles  of  reconstruc- 
tion, 535 ;  his  terms  of  readmission 
to  the  Union,  536 

■ his  financial  administration, 

cxxix.  505  ;  his  Message  to  Con- 
gress on  the  five-twenty  Bonds, 
518 

Jobnson  (Mr.  William),  bis  pamphlet 
on  Eton  reform,  cxiii,  387;  de- 
fends the  luxuriousuess  of  Eton 
life,  420 

Johnson  (Mr.  W.  H.),  officer  of  the 
Indian  Trigonometrical  Survey,  bis 
visit  to  Khoten,  cxxv.  35  ;  cxxxix. 
301 ;  his  alleged  identification  of 
Nana  Sahib,  cxxv.  35  note 

Johnston  (Arthur),  his  collection  of 
'  Delicise  Poetarum  Scotorum,' 
cxx.  329 

Joint-stock  Companies,  their  effect 
on  the  price  of  money,  cxxi.  227, 
228 ;  their  attractions,  ih. ;  high 
dividends  considered,  ib.  229  ;  ob- 
jections to  directors,  229 

Joinville,  Pact  of  (1585),  cxxxii.  308 

Jokuls,  the  term  explained,  cxiii. 
542 

Jomini  (General),  on  the  'Forma- 
tion of  troops  for  battle,'  cxxiii. 
95 ;  on  the  exceptional  character 
of  Crimean  warfare,  115  ;  on  the 
effects  of  rifled  arms,  116 


Jonah,  his  preaching  to  the  Ninevites, 
cxxv.  122 

Jones  (Dr.  Bence),  his  Life  and 
Letters  of  Faraday,  cxxxii.  177 

bis  history  of  the  Royal  In- 
stitution, cxxxv.  321  ;  services  as 
honorary  secretary,  343 

Jones  (Inigo,  1572-1652),  bis  res- 
toration of  Old  St.  Paul's,  cxxix. 
185 ;  exxxviii.  455,  462 

Jones  (Thomas,  Bishop  of  Dublin), 
bis  Irish  Chancellorship  from 
1005  to  1619,  cxxxiv.  54 

Jones  (Sir  William,  1743-1794), 
identifies  Buddha  with  Odin,  cxv. 
401 

on  common  features  of  poly- 
theism, cxxv.  358 

•  bis  unfinished  Digest  of  Hin- 


doo Laws,  cxxxvi.  471 ;  his  Sanskrit 
services  compared  with  Mr.  Cole- 
brooke's,  486 

Jonson  (Benjamin,  1574-1637),  cen- 
sured by  M.  Taine  as  too  metho- 
dical, cxxi.  307 

chooses  Shakspeare  as  spon- 
sor of  bis  child,  cxxiii.  156 ;  bis 
killing  of  Gabriel,  the  actor,  ib. 
157 

beauty  of   his   'Address  to 


Celia,'  cxl.  .360 

Jordan(Mrs,,tbeactress,1762-1816), 
her  acting  described  by  Lord 
Minto,  cxxxix.  195 

Jortin  (Dr.  John,  1698-1770),  bis 
'  Six  Dissertations,'  cxxii.  22,  23 

Joseph  (King  of  Portugal,  1714- 
1777),  his  amiable  irresolution, 
xxxvi.  188,  189 ;  prohibits  the  ex- 
portation of  coin,  191 ;  attempt 
on  his  life,  201 ;  rupture  with  the 
Pope,  208 

Josephine  (Empress,  1763-1814), 
Miss  Berry's  description  of,  cxxii. 
317 

Josepbus  (Flavius,  37,  about  95),  bis 
untrustworthiness  as  a  religious 
historian,  cxix.  160 

Josephus  (Flavius),  his  account  of 
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the  Essenians,  cxxxviii.  46  7iote ; 
his  supposed  Chiistianity,  ih, 

Jotopata,  siege  of,  cxix.  160 

Joule  (Dr.),  his  discovery  of  the  me- 
chanical equivalent  of  heat,  cxix. 
11;  cxxx.  140 

Jovp^ett  (Rev.  B.,b.  1817),  his  theory 
of  Scriptural  inspiration,  cxiii.  482 ; 
on  the  '  litei'al  sense  '  of  Scripture, 
484  note 

his   translation    of    Plato's 

Dialogues,  cxxxiv.  303  ;  his  object 
compared  with  Mr.  Grote's,  305 ; 
coQipleteness  of  his  work,  306 ; 
dedicated  to  his  '  former  pupils,' 
307 ;  his  lively  reproduction  of 
Plato's  dramatic  humour,  309; 
his  method  of  analogous  impres- 
sions in  translation,  310  ;  Biblical 
phraseology,  311 ;  his  aim  at  gene- 
ral effect,  31 2 ;  passages  criticised, 
t&.  318;  his  titles  of  dialogues 
should  be  uniform,  ib. ;  his  vindi- 
cation of  Plato's  '  Laws,'  340 ;  his 
appreciation  of  his  author,  341 

Juan  (Don,  of  Austria,  natural  son 
of  Charles  V.,  1546-1578),  his 
early  intimacy  with  Don  Carlos, 
cxxvii.  29 ;  overtures  to,  by  Don 
Carlos  for  flight,  30 

Juan  (Don,  of  Austria,  natural  son 
of  Philip  IV.,  1629-1679),  his 
quarrel  with  the  Queen -Mother, 
15 ;  takes  possession  of  the  Re- 
gency, ih. 

Juana  '  la  Loca  '  (Queen  of  Castile, 
1479-1555),  daughter  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella ;  her  insanity 
disputed  by  M.  Bergenroth, 
cxxxi.  341 ;  his  evidence  insuffi- 
cient, 345  ;  French  writers  on,  ib. ; 
letters  of  Peter  Martyr,  346 ;  first 
symptoms  of  derangement,  348 ; 
evidence  of  her  mother's  will,  ib.  ; 
proclaimed  Queen,  ib.  ;  landing  in 
England,  349 ;  a.rrival  in  Spain,  ib.\ 
her  husband  and  Ferdinand  be- 
lieved in  her  insanity,  351 ;  her 
husband's  death,  ih. ;  her  adora- 


tion of  his  corpse,  ib.  ;  seclusion  at 
Tordesillas,  352  ;  M.  Bergenroth's 
State  Papers  respecting,  ih.;  letters 
of  the  sub-prior  of  Santa  Cruz, 
353  ;  and  of  Fray  Andreas,  355  ; 
alleged  heresy  founded  thereon, 
ih. ;  marriage  overtures  of  Henry 
VII.,  356 ;  interview  with  Ferdi- 
nand at  Tortola,  ib. :  her  treatment 
under  Charles  V.,  358;  religious 
practices,  359 ;  revolt  of  the  Co- 
munidades,  362  ;  news  of  Ferdi- 
nand's death,  364 ;  her  seclusion 
j  ustified,  366 ;  alleged  torture, 
367;  her  death,  388 

Juda  (the  Saint,  d.  about  220),  his 
compilation  of  the  Talmud, 
cxxxviii.  43 

Judaism,  Modern,  cxvii.  180 ;  spirit 
of  change  evinced  by,  181 ;  declin- 
ing authority  of  the  Talmud,  182  ; 
influence  of,  in  promoting  the  Re- 
formation, 189 ;  the  Reformed 
Synagogue  in  England,  195  ;  re- 
ligious parties  in  Germany,  196 ; 
sketch  of,  in  France,  197  ;  theories 
of  M.  Salvador,  198-202;  Pro- 
testant tendencies  against,  204 ; 
prospects  of,  208, 

its  conception    of  morality, 

cxxx.  42 

vitality       of,      explained, 

cxxxviii.  64 

Judges,  presents  formerly   given  to, 

cxiii.  340 
subservience  of,  to  Charles  I., 

cxx.  36 

■  hereditary  statistics  of,  in  the 


peerage,  cxxxii.  103,  104 ;  rela- 
tionship of,  analysed  by  Mr.  Gal- 
ton,  111 

Judicial  combats,  institution  of,  in 
Iceland,  cxiv.  427;  demanded  in 
England  in  1819,  452 

Julius  II.  vPope,  1443-1513),  cha- 
racter of  his  pontificate,  cxii.  119; 
preserves  municipal  rights  in  Italy, 
121 

Jung   (M.),  his   book   of    the   Iron 
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Mask,  cxxxviii.  801 ;  his  theory  of 
identity,  329  ;  his  case  not  proved, 
332  ;  value  of  his  researches,  333 
'  Junius,'  the  authorship  ascribed  to 
Gibbon,  cxix.  308 ;  and  to  Earl 
Temple,  312 

promiscuous  invective  in  his 


letters,  cxxvii.  166 ;  identified  with 
Sir  Philip  Francis,  ih. ;  evidence 
thereon,  198  (see  Francis,  Sir 
Philip)  ;  claims  of  Burke,  ib. ;  the 
author  must  have  been  an  Irish- 
man, 204 

Jupiter  (the  planet),  cxl.  420 ; 
ranked  as  a  miniature  sun,  421 

Jurisprudence,  scantiness  of  English 
literature  on,  cxiv.456;  causes  of  its 
neglect,  ib.  ;  its  general  object,  457 

• Mr.   Austin's  conception  of 

the  subject,  cxviii.  441  ;  the  ap- 
plication of  logic  to  law,  445 

Jury,  trial  by,  absurd  requirement 
of  unanimity,  cxi.  199  ;  failure  of 
recent  attempts  at  reform,  ib. 
See  Brwyham  and  Vaux,  Lord 


Jury,  traced  to  the  Northmen,  cxl. 

252 ;    analogy    of    the    Icelandic 

Kvidr,  254 
Jtis,   primordial   conception    of    th© 

word,  cxii.  391 
Jus  Gentium,  origin  and  progress  of, 

cxiv.  476 
origin   of  the   terra,    cxviii. 

469 
Jussion,  Lettres  de,  cxl.  209 
Justice,    Grotius'   definition   of  the 

word,  cxii.  407;  Aristotle's  two- 
fold division  of,  409 
■    Mr.   Austin's    definition   of 


the  term,  cxiv.  472 
Justinian  (Emperor  of  the  East,  483- 

665),   builds   the   basilica   of  St. 

Sophia,     cxxi.     462 ;     legendary 

visions  of,  466 
his  Code  of  Law,  cxxvi.  353  ; 

compilation  of  his  Pandects,  and 

'  Institutes,'  ib.  354 
Juvenile  OtFenders'  Bill,  the,  cxvii. 

248 


K 


XAMPSCHrLTE  (Professor),  his  '  Life 
of  Calvin,'  cxxxi.  122,  124 

Kansas  (U.S.),  governorship  of  Mr. 
Walker  in,  cxii.  557 ;  electoral 
complications  in,  668 

Kant  (Immanuel,  1724-1804),  his 
recognition  of  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  cxix.  692 

anecdotes  of  his  wig,  cxxiv. 

369 

his  theory  of  physical  evolu- 
tion, cxxxi.  47 

Kapila,  his  doctrines  compared  with 
Buddhism,  cxv.  403 ;  editions  of 
his  works,  404  note ;  his  supposed 
atheism,  405 

Kashgar,  Russian  designs  on,  cxxv. 
34;  possessed  by  Kipchak  refugees, 
36 


Katharine  of  Arragon  (1483-1536), 
her  marriage  with  Prince  Arthur, 
cxvii.  393, 395 ;  Simaucas  papers  re- 
lating to  her  marriage  with  Henry 
VIII.,  399 

Katkoff  (Michael),  leader  of  the 
national  party  in  Poland,  cxxxii.  57 

Katrine,  Loch,  supplies  Glasgow  with 
water,  cxxiii.  418,  420 

Katzbach,  French  repulse  at,  cxxvii. 
240  and  note 

Kaulbach,  his  use  of  water-glass  in 
frescoes,  cxxiii.  20 ;  his  works  at 
Berlin,  21 

Kaye  (Mr.  J.  W.),  his  <  History  of 
the  Sepoy  War,'  Vol.  I.,  cxxiv. 
299  ;  his  views  of  the  mutin}^  as  a 
rebellion,  300 ;  his  opposition  to 
British   rule  in  India,  ib. ;  depre- 
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eates  Lord  Dalhousie's  policj',  301  ; 
his  titlepage  inconsistent  with  his 
views,  309  ;  his  theories  of  civil 
causes,  ib. ;  his  bias,  311;  his  reci- 
tal of  native  grievances,  323 ;  his 
inconsistency,  330 ;  his  taste  for 
occult  and  recondite  motives,  ib.  ; 
his  fanciful  word-painting,  331 

Kaye  (Mr.  J.  W.),  his  'History  of  the 
Sepoy  War,  Vol.  II.,  cxxxiii.  90 ; 
his  laboured  exordium,  91 ;  his  un- 
connected narrative  of  events,  99  ; 
blemishes  in  his  work,  120  ;  his 
story  of  Nana  Sahib's  grievances, 
121 ;  general  excellence  of  his 
work,  122,     See  Indian  Mutiny 

Kazbek  (Mount),  ascent  of,  by  Mr. 
Freshfield,  cxxx.  343  ;  avalanches, 
345 

Kean  (Edmund,  1787-1833),  Miss 
Berry's  criticism  of  his  acting, 
cxxii.  318 

ancedotes   of,  by  Sheridan, 

cxxxiii.  292  ;  Hobhouse's  reminis- 
cences of,  ib.  293 ;  his  personal  ap- 
pearance, ib. 

Keane  (Bishop),  his  evidence  on 
tenant  claims  in  Ireland,  cxxxi. 
261 ;  on  fixity  of  tenure,  265 

Keate  (Dr.),  his  stipend  as  head- 
master of  Eton,  cxiii.  395 

Keating  (Mr.),  his  able  administra- 
tion, as  collector  of  Beerbhoom, 
cxxix.  213,  214 

Keble  (Rev,  John,  1792-1866),  his 
character  and  influence,  cxxxii.  389 

Keble  (Mr. ),  his  theory  of  the  '  Com- 
mon Law  of  the  Church,'  cxxi. 
155 

Keightley  (Thomas),  his  valuable 
edition  of  Milton,  cxi.  312,  314 

Keller  (Dr.),  on  the  lake-dwellings 
at  Zurich,  cxvi.  159 

Kelso,  early  history  of,  cxii.  509; 
possessions  and  power  of  the  Ab- 
bots, 610 

Kennedy  (Mr.),  his  Australian  ex- 
ploration, cxvi.  37  ;  his  tragic  end, 
38 


Kensington,  etymology  of,  cxxxi,  101 

Kent,  Duke  of.     See  Echvard,  Prince 

Kepler  (John,  1571-1630),  his  theory 
of  the  sun's  distance  from  the  earth, 
cxxxviii.  145 

Keppel  (Augustus,  Admiral,  1725- 
1786),  his  tactics  at  Ushant, 
cxxxvi.  579;  his  trial  and  acquittal, 
ib. ;  his  later  popularity,  ib. 

Kertch,  Greek  works  of  art  exhumed 
at,  cxxiv.  51.3,  525 

Kettler  (Bishop  of  Mayence),  his 
candidature  for  the  see  of  Friburg, 
cxxxix.  36S 

Kex,  early  word  explained,  cxxxviii. 
68 

Kew  Gardens,  present-^d  by  the 
Queen  to  the  public,  cxxiii.  76  ; 
Sir  W.  Hooker's  services  to,  ib. 
77 

works   respecting,   cxxxviii, 

510;  early  history  of,  511;  so- 
called  classical  temples  in,  ib. ;  the 
two  Aitons,  512  ;  decline  of,  under 
George  HI.,  ib. ;  Report  of  Com- 
mittee in  1 840,  ib. ;  altered  ar- 
rangements then  made,  ib.  ;  ap- 
pointment of  Sir  W,  Hooker,  513 ; 
Dr.  Lindley's  proposals,  ib. ;  sub- 
sequent additions,  ib.  ;  the  old 
Arboretum  and  Palace,  514 ;  the 
Observatory,  515 ;  the  trees,  ib.  ; 
objects  in  the  Museum,  ib.;  the 
*  puzzle-monkey,'  516  ;  scarcity  of 
Cedars  of  Lebanon,  ib.  ;  Oriental 
trees,  517 ;  the  Magnolia  grandi- 
Jlora,  ib. ;  the  lilies,  518 ;  varie- 
ties of  the  pitcher-plant,  519 ;  in- 
structiveness  of  the  stove-houses, 
ib.  ;  the  tropical  aquarium,  620; 
the  papyrus,  ib.  ;  the  palm-stove, 
521 ;  Mr,  Oliver's  valuable  guide, 
522  ;  the  upas  tree,  524  ;  contest 
between  art  and  nature  in  the 
stove-houses,  i6.;  the  new  Arbore- 
tum, 526 ;  blue  gum  trees,  526 ; 
shadowless  trees,  627 ;  Japanese 
flora,  ib. ;  the  Chinese  '  Tai,'  528 ; 
effect  of  the  Thames  on  the  old 
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pleasure-ground,  ih.;  the  flag-staff, 
529 ;  the  herbaceous  grounds,  ih,  : 
the  thistle  tribe,  530 ;  museums  of 
economic  botany,  531 ;  specimens 
of  willow  and  oak,  633  ;  services 
of  Dr.  Hooker,  ib. ;  cultivation  of 
ipecacuanha,  ih. ;  Wardian  cases  for 
transferring  plants,  534^  popularity 
of  the  gardens,  535 

Khan  Badshah,  Governor  of  Khoten, 
cxxv.  35  ;  his  overtures  to  Sir 
John  Lawrence  against  Russia,  36 

Khelat-i-Ghilzye,  attempted  cap- 
ture of,  in  18G4-5,  cxxv.  22 

battle   of  (1866),    cxxx^iii. 

253 

Khludoff"  (M.),  his  commercial  ex- 
peditions in  Central  Asia,  cxxxix. 
310 

Khonds,  the,  their  antiquity  and  in- 
dependence,  cxix.    393 ;     British 
campaign    against,     394 ;      their 
human   sacriflces  described,  395 ; 
special   agency  formed  to  reclaim 
them     therefrom,    397 ;    General 
Campbell's  address  to  the  natives, 
ib. ;     the    '  Meria '     sacrifice     re- 
nounced,  398  ;    second  campaign 
against,  400 ;  civilising  influences 
brought  to  bear  upon  them,  401 
the  special  agency  abolished,  402 
recent    outbreak  suppressed,   ib. 
female  infanticide,  403 

Khoten  (Chinese  Tartary),  massacre 
of  the  Chinese  at,  in  1863,  cxxv. 
34;  its  settled  government  under 
Khan  Badshah,  85  ;  Mr.  Johnson's 
visit  to,  ih.,  and  note 

capture  of,  by  Yakoob  Koosh- 

begee,  cxxvii.  392 

Kilt,  the  Scottish,  invention  of,cxxvi. 
250 

Kimberley  (John  Wodehouse,  Earl 
of,  b.  1826),  his  speech  in  1866  on 
the  Irish  Land  question,  cxxv, 
216 

King  (Mr.  C.  W.),  his  Natural  His- 
tory of  Precious  Stones,  cxxiv.  228 ; 
his  belief  in   amber  necklaces  to 


prevent  erysipelas,  231  ;  his  life- 
long study  of  his  subject,  233 ;  on 
diamond-lore,  247  ;  his  account  of 
the  Vasa  Murrhina,  253  ;  his  *  An- 
tique Gems,'  523 ;  on  the  use  of 
the  wheel  in  gem- engraving,  524; 
on  the  antiquity  of  cylinder-en- 
graving, 533  ;  on  the  simplicity  of 
Greek  gems,  549 

King  (Dr.),  letter  of,  on  the  origin 
of  evil,  cxxx.  536 

'  King  Horn,'  early  English  romance, 
cxxv.  238 

Kinglake  (A.  W.),  his  *  Invasion  of 
the  Crimea,'  cxvii.  307 ;  political 
flavour  of  bis  work,  ib.  ;  his  malig- 
nant aversion  to  the  French,  308; 
his  literary  style,  311 ;  his  conti- 
nual vein  of  satire,  312 ;  his  fan- 
tastic theory-  of  the  causes  of  the 
war,  313 ;  on  British  subser- 
vience to  the  French,  331  ;  his 
Austrian  sympathies,  332  ;  his  of- 
fensive sketch  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  policy,  334  ;  denounces  the 
expedition  to  the  Crimea,  341 ; 
his  story  of  the  dinner  at  Pem- 
broke Lodge,  344 

reply   to    his    note   to    the 

JEdinhurgh  Beview,  cxviii.   7iote  ad 
Jin. 

Kinglake  (A.  W.),  his  Invasion  of 
the  Crimea,  Vols.  III.,  IV.,  cxxviii. 
379 ;  his  earlier  attack  on  the 
'  Times,'  380 ;  his  undue  eulogy  of 
Lord  Raglan,  381, 383  ;  statement 
as  to  Mr.  Romaine,  384 ;  his 
scheme  of  attack  on  Sebastopol, 
3H5  ;  his  account  of  Lord  Rag- 
lan's intended  advance  after  the 
Alma,  ib. ;  charges  St.  Arnaud 
with  delay,  386,  387 ;  his  reasons 
for  an  attack  on  the  north  side, 
388;  his  picture  of  Russian 
disorganisation  after  the  Alma, 
389 ;  underrates  the  strength  of 
the  Star  Fort,  390;  his  mis- 
taken notion  of  a  redoubt,  ib. 
note;  he  overlooks  the  closing  of 
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the  harbour,  391  ;  underestimates 
the  obstacles  to  an  immediate  as- 
sault, 393 ;  his  want  of  practical 
suggestions,  395 ;  his  proposed  oc- 
cupation of  the  Baktchi  -  Serai 
road,  396  ;  his  strictures  on  the 
flank  march,  397;  criticisms  bor- 
rowed from  Lyons,  399;  Mr. 
Loch's  memorandum,  400  ;  he  ri- 
dicules the  landing  of  siege-guns, 
401 ;  his  inaccurate  account  of  the 
Russian  forces,  ib. ;  his  inconsis- 
tent criticism  of  the  siege,  403 ; 
,  his  censure  of  Menschikoff's 
strategy,  405  ;  extravagant  eulogy 
of  Todleben,  406  ;  his  minute  ac- 
count of  the  charge  of  the  Heavy 
Brigade,  408 ;  sensible  criticism  of 
the  Balaclava  charge,  409 ;  his 
historical  demerits,  410 ;  his  in- 
teresting style,  413 

King's  College,  Cambridge,  its  con- 
nexion with  Eton,  cxiii.  418 

Kingsdown  (Lord,  b.  1793),  his  high 
judicial  qualities,  cxxix.  40  ;  his 
elaborate  industry,  ih. ;  his  indif- 
ference to  public  honours,  41 ;  his 
Kecollections  of  his  life,  ib. ;  his 
early  life,  42 ;  intended  for  the 
Church,  43  ;  his  legal  studies,  44; 
his  rapid  success,  45  ;  his  associ- 
ates at  the  Chancery  bar,  ib.,  50  ; 
anecdote  of  Rothschild,  51 ;  the 
appeal  Brookman  v,  Rothschild, 
52  ;  obtains  silk,  53  ;  in  the  Rolls 
Court,  54 ;  his  friendship  with 
Bickerstoth,  ib.  ;  his  character  as 
an  advocate,  55;  introduction  to 
Sir  Robert  Leigh,  56 ;  succeeds  to 
his  Wigan  property,  57  ;  his  elec- 
tion for  Rye,  58 ;  returned  in  1834 
for  Ripon,  59;  he  declines  a  judge- 
ship, ib.-,  and  the  Great  Seal,  60  ; 
his  conduct  in  Stockdale  v.  Han- 
sard, 01 ;  made  Attorney-General 
to  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  ib. ; 
his  judicial  career  at  the  Privy 
Council,  63 ;  his  services  to  that 
tribunal,  64  ;  takes  charge  of  prize 


appeals,  66;  his  ecclesiastical 
judgments,  ib.  ;  proposed  Doctor- 
ship  of  Laws  at  Oxford  opposed 
by  Dr.  Pusey,  67 ;  his  retiring  dis- 
position, 68 

Kingston  (Jamaica),  Mr.  Sewell's 
description  of,  cxv.  46 

Kinnear  (Mr.  Boyd),  his  evidence 
on  the  marriage  laws,  cxxx.  266 

Kink,  original  use  of  the  word, 
cxxviii.,  70 

Kirch hofF  (Professor  G.),  his  re- 
searches on  the  solar  spectrum, 
cxvi.  295 ;  his  measurements  of 
the  dark  lines  in  the  sunlight,  300  ; 
his  artificial  sunlight,  309;  his 
law  of  exchanges,  310;  on  iron 
vapours  in  the  solar  atmosphere, 
311 ;  his  observations  of  the  fixed 
stars,  313  ;  his  theory  on  the  phy- 
sical structure  of  the  sun,  314 

his  experiments  in  spectrum 

analysis  described  by  Mr.  Roscoe, 
cxxxi.  58,  60 

KirchhoflF(Dr.  of  Leipsic),  his  papers 
on  books  in  the  middle  ages,  cxxxix. 
11 

Kirk  (John  Foster),  his  '  History  of 
Charles  the  Bold,'  cxix.  530  ;  his 
desire  to  rehabilitate  his  hero, 
572  ;  his  defects  of  style,  573 

Kirkpatrick  (Roger,  of  Closeburn), 
murder  of,  at  Carlaverock  Castle, 
cxl.  324 

Kitchin  (Rev.  G.  "VV.),  his  evidence 
on  public  school  education,  cxx. 
153,  154 

Kitto  (Dr.  John,  1804-1854),  his 
'Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Literature,' 
cxxi.  42;  its  merits  examined,  50, 
52  ;  reactionary  character  of  the 
new  edition,  53  and  note 

Klinkenfiues  (Professor,  of  Berlin), 
his  re-discovery  of  Biela's  comet, 
cxl.  413;  his  telegrams  to  Mr. 
Posgon,  414 

Knight  (Mr.  Charles),  his  proposal 
of  stamped  wrappers  for  newspa- 
pers, cxx.  63 
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Knowledge,  duality  of  the  term, 
cxxiv.  127  ;  Mr.  Mill's  theory  of 
its  unity,  139  ;  relativity  of  hu- 
man knowledge,  146  ;  its  identity 
with  Divine  knowledge,  as  applied 
to  moral  attributes,  149 

positivistconceptionof.cxxvii. 

329,  340 

Knox  (John,  ]  505-1572),  his  first 
leanings  to  moderate  measui-es  at 
the  Reformation,  cxiv.  406;  his 
repudiation  of  Sabbatarianism,  539 

his  single-minded  character, 

cxix.  268 

the  political  founder  of  the 


Commons    in    Scotland,    cxxxiv. 

105  ;  his  character  vindicated  from 

Mr.   Burton's  attacks,  106;    Mr. 

Froude's  estimate  of,  107 
Koh-i-nur,    Shah  Soujah's   remark 

on  its  value,  cxxiv.  232 ;   its  size 

reduced    by  cutting,   247 ;    it   is 

now  the  fifth  diamond  in  Europe, 

248 
Koniggratz,  battle  of.     See  Sadoiva 
Konigsmark    (Philip     Christopher, 

Count  of),  narrative  of  the  murder 

of,  cxvi.  196  sqq. 
(Countess  Aurora  von),  the 


mother  of  Marshal  Saxe,  cxx,  501, 
502 

Kooer  Singh,  his  revolt  during  the 
Mutiny,  cxxiv.  315 ;  his  conduct 
explained,  316 

Koppen  (Herr),  his  work  on  the  re- 
ligion of  Buddha,  cxv.  390 

Koros  (A.  Csoma  de),  his  literary  re- 
searches in  Thibet,  cxv.  385 

Krapf  and  Rebmann,  their  travels  in 
the  region  of  the  Nile,  cxviii,  209, 
211 

Krishna  Annicut,  the,  Major  Beat- 
son's  plan  for,  cxix.  126  ;  the  pre- 
sent work  described,  128 

Krupp  (Messrs.),  their  steel-works  at 
Essen,  cxxvii.  453 

their  steel-work  at  the  Paris 

Exhibition,  cxxix.  371 

Kujhbaz,  victory  of  Shere  All  at,  in 
1865,  cxxv.  23 

Ku-Klux-Klan,  the,  origin  and  out- 
rages of,  cxxxix.  149 

Kuppfer  (Professor),  his  meteorolo- 
gical observations  in  Russia,  cxxiv. 


74,  75 


Kynaston  (Sir  Francis,  b.  1587),  his 
house  in  London,  afterwards  Ky- 
naston's  Alley,  cxxxi.  176 


Labour,  importance  of,  to  national 
progress,  cxxxviii.  334 ;  relations 
between  work  and  wages,  335; 
proper  principles  of,  applied  to 
the  workman,  ib, ;  view  of  the 
employer,  336 ;  effects  of  compe- 
tition, 337 ;  cost  of  work  not  de- 
termined by  rate  of  wages,  340; 
influence  of  invention  on,  344 ; 
certitude  of  employment,  345; 
economy  of,  by  machinery  on  rail- 
ways, 346;  in  textile  manufac- 
tures, 347  ;  question  of  hours  of, 
348;    economical   evils   of    over- 


work, 349 ;  satisfactory  results  of 
short-time  system,  351;  the  double- 
shift  system,  352  ;  day  and  night 
work  in  mines,  353  ;  inducements 
to  labourer  to  exert  his  best  ener- 
gies, 354;  quantity  and  quality, 
ih. ;  acts  called  'good  for  trade,' 
355 ;  meaning  of  piece-work,  ih.  ; 
the  *  butty-gang,'  356 ;  principle 
of  co-operation,  ih. ;  the  competi- 
tive system,  357  ;  question  of  or- 
ganisation, 360  ;  relations  with 
capital,  364;  prospects  of,  in  En- 
gland, 365 
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Labourers,  agricultural,  condition  of, 
in    the  14th  century,  cxxvi.    64. 
See  Agricultural  Labourers 
Labourers,  Statute  of,  cxxvi.  61 
forcible  interference  of,  be- 
tween the  employer  and  workman, 
cxxviii.  499 
Labourdonnais    (^L    de),  his   naval 
expedition  to  India,  cxxvii,  545; 
his  selfish  character,  546  ;  his  re- 
ception byDupleix  at  Pondicherry, 
ih. ;  captures  Madras,  647;  accuses 
Dupleix  of  bad  faith,  ib.  ,  bribed 
to  restore  Madras,  550 
Lacaille    (Nicolas    Louis  de,  1713- 
1762),  his  lunar  discoveries,  cxl. 
95 
Lace,   works  on,    cxxxv.   37 ;     lace 
making    as   a  fine   art,  38;    Mrs. 
Bury   Palliser's  volume,  ib. ;    im- 
perfect classification  and  nomen- 
clature  of,  39 ;    Mrs.    Hailstone's 
collection    at  Leeds,  ib,  ;  different 
kinds  of,  ib. ;  the  loom,  ib, ;  needle- 
made  or  poivt  lace,  40 ;  pillow  or 
bobbin-made    lace,  41  ;    varieties 
thereof  42 ;  question  of  age,  43  ; 
confused  ideas   of  collectors,  44: 
adventures  of  flounce,  ib.  ;  princi- 
ples of  study,   ih.  ;    geographical 
distribution  of  early  lace-schools, 
45 ;    superiority    of    the    Venice 
school,  ib.  ;  early  lace-books  46, 
47 ;  beauty  of  Venetian  patterns, 
49 ;  excellence  of  Eastern  Art,  ib.; 
samples  at  South  Kensington  and 
the  Indian  Museum,  ib.,  50  ;  East- 
ern origin   of    Venetian   art,  ib. ; 
Colbert  and  the  'point  d'Alen^ou,' 
51 ;  French  varieties,  52,  53 ;  Brus- 
sels lace  in  Bohemia,  ib.  ;    defec- 
tive   materials,    ib. ;    neglect    of, 
in  England,  54  ;  the  lace-trade  in 
Ireland,  ib. ;   Dr.  Watson's  scheme 
of  lace-making  in  India,  65 ;  im- 
portance of  the  art,  ib. 
Lachine  Rapids    (Montreal),    cxiii. 

79 
Laclimann  (C,  1793-1851),  his  con- 


jectural emendations  of   Babriiis, 
cxiii.  530 
Lachmann  (C),  his  emendations  of 

Lucretius,  cxxii.  240 
on  the  early  MSS.  of  Lucre- 
tius, cxxxvii.  7L 
Lacordaire  (Pere),  his  notice  of  De 

Tocqueville,  cxiii.  427 
'  Lady  of   La  Garaye,'  the,  general 
character  of  the  poem,  cxv.  243 ; 
portrait  of  the  heroine,  245 
Lafayette  (Gilbert  Mottier,  Marquis 
de,  1757-1834),   his   attempt    to 
sail  to  America,  cxxix.  403;  made 
commandant  of  the  NationalGuard, 
404 ;  connnands   a  corps  darm^e, 
405 ;  imprisoned  at  Olmiitz,  413 ; 
bis  liberation,  415 
Lafayette    (Adrienne    de    Noailles, 
Madame  de,  1758-1807),  Memoirs 
of,  by  her  daughter,  cxxix.   399 ; 
her  memoir  of  her  mother,  Madame 
d'Ayen,  400 ;  her  marriage,  402  ; 
sympathy  with  her  husband's  poli- 
tics, 404;  arrested,  410  ;  her  peti- 
tion for  release,  ib. ;  imprisoned  at 
Brioude,  411 ;  her  testament   for 
her  children,  412  ;  her  release,  413 ; 
shares    her    husband's    prison  at 
Olmiitz,  ib. ;  their  liberation,  414  ; 
interview    with    Bonaparte,    ib.  ; 
her  death,   415;  devotion  to   her 
husband,  ib. ;  her  pure  and  noble 
character,  416;  unpublished  letters 
to  Washington,  ib. 
La  Fleche,  French  college  of  Jesuits 

at,  cxxvii.  99 
La  Ilogue,  battle  of  (1692),  anecdote 

of,  cxxxvi.  568 
Lake  (Gerard,  Lord,  1744-1808),  his 
storming    of     Allyghur,    cxxxiv. 
381 

(General),   his    determined 

conduct  in  Ireland  before  the  re- 
bellion, cxxxix.  497  ;  his  defeat  of 
the  rebels,  504 
Lake-dwellings,  instances  of,  in  va- 
rious countries,  cxvi.  157 ;  dis- 
covery of,  in  Switzerland,  158  j 
R 
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coufiguration  of  the  lake-villages, 
161 ;  estimate  of  their  population, 
169 
Lake-dwellings  (Swiss),  bronze  relics 


in,  cxxxii.  467 


Lalaurie  (Madame),  her  atrocious 
treatment  of  her  slaves  at  New  Or- 
leans, cxix.  208 

Lalita-Vistara,  the,  editions  of,  cxv. 
391 ;  its  historical  value  examined, 
392 

Lai  Singh,  his  intrigues  against 
Gholah  Singh,  cxxxviii.  132 

Lamarck  (Jean  Baptiste  Pierre,  Che- 
valier de,  1744-1829),  his  defini- 
tion of  species,  cxi.  497 :  his  views 
misrepresented,  504 

Lamartine  (A.  de,  b.  1790),  his  cha- 
racter distorted  by  Alison,  cxi. 
157 

Lamb  (Charles,  1776-1834),  Memoir 
of,  by  '  Barry  Cornwall,'  cxxiv. 
261 ;  Byron's  sneer  at,  263  ;  ap- 
pointed clerk  to  the  East  India 
Company,  ih. ;  his  intimacy  with 
Coleridge,  264 ;  his  sister  Mary's 
madness,  ib.;  she  stabs  her  mother, 
265 ;  his  self-devotion  to  his  sister, 
ib.  ;  effects  of  his  protectorship 
on  his  own  mind,  266 ;  his  hesi- 
tation of  speech,  267  ;  his  appear- 
ance described,  ib.;  his  writings  in 
periodicals,  268 ;  Mr.  Procter's  re- 
miniscences, 269  ;  his  cockneyism 
and  love  of  London,  270;  his 
appreciation  of  past  literature, 
271 ;  genuineness  of  his  humour, 
ib.  ;  receives  a  pension,  272 ;  his 
estimate  of  his  literary  powers, 
273 ;  removes  from  Enfield  to 
Edmonton,  ib.  ;  hia  illness  and 
death,  274  ;  moral  of  his  heroic 
life,  ib. 

■ affection    of     Mr.     Crabb 


Robinson  for,  cxxx.  5'^9  ;  remarks 
on  Paris,  ib. ;  misconceptions  of  his 
character,  530 
Lambert,   cruel   punishment  of,  for 
heresy,  cxxi.  165  note 


Lambeth,  etymology  of,  cxxxi.  170 

Pananglican    synod    at,    in 

1867 ;  its  incompleteness,  cxxx. 
304 ;  compared  with  the  recent 
CEcumenical  Council,  319, 320 ;  its 
vague  Pastoral  Letter,  333 ;  want 
of  a  public  reporter,  334 

La  Motte  (Madame  de,  1757-1791), 
her  early  history,  cxxv.  305  ;  her 
appearance  described  by  M.  Beiig- 
not,  306 ;  her  life  at  Paris,  307  ; 
affair  of  the  diamond  necklace, 
309-311 ;  her  arrest,  ib. 

Land,  evils  of  legislative  subdivision 
of,  cxxviii.  546 

receut  works   on  tenure   of, 

cxxxiv.  449 ;  the  '  small  and  great 
culture '  question,  ib. ;  Cobden 
Club  Essays,  450 ;  the  question  not 
settled  by  theories,  ib. ;  tendencies 
to  accumulation,  452 ;  the  '  ma- 
chinery doctrine,'  453  ;  sentiment 
of  small  proprietorship,  ib.  ;  land 
tenure  in  Belgium,  454,  458 ;  in 
the  United  States,  ib.  ;  defective 
information  as  to  division  of  land 
in  England,  461 ;  Mr.  Leslie's 
false  calculations,  462 ;  fallacies  in 
crusade  against  large  properties, 
464  ;  village  communities  in  India, 
465 ;  ancient  cultivation  in  Ger- 
many, 468;  the  Saxons  in  England, 
469;  facilitation  of  transfer,  470; 
doctrine  of  property  assailed,  473  ; 
the  Land  Tenure  Reform  Associa- 
tion, ib. ;  Mr.  Mill's  scheme  dis- 
cussed 475,  479 ;  tendency  to 
large  estates  a  fact  to  be  recog- 
nised, ib.;  prospects  of  the  change, 
ib.;  landlord  and  tenant  system  in 
England,  480 ;  palliatives  for  evils 
of  monopoly,  ib.;  question  of  tying 
up  property  after  death,  483 ;  re- 
strictions on  free  transfer  less  than 
alleged,  ib. 

Radical  theories   of  '  Free 


Land,'  cxxxix.  282 
transfer  of.  Act  of  1662  for 


facilitating,  cxx.  588 
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Land-tax,  history    of,  in     England, 

cxxxv.  268 
Land  Tenure    Reform   Association, 

programme  of,  cxxxix.  283.      See 

Mill,  J.  S. 
Landed  Estates  Court,  its  beneficial 

effects  in  Ireland,  cxix.  292,  294 
Landor  (Walter  Savage,  1775-1864), 

Mr.   Swinburne's  verses  on,  cxxii. 

203 
his  overestimate  of  his  Lati- 

nity,  cxxiii.  366 

his  life  at    Florence,  cxxx. 


217;  biography  of,  by  Mr. 
Forster,  ih.  ;  his  descent,  221 ; 
at  Rugby  and  Oxford,  ib.  ;  rela- 
tions with  Dr.  Parr,  222 ;  his 
three  years  at  Tenby  and  Swansea, 
223 ;  admiration  of  Milton,  ib.  ; 
his  '  Gebir,'  225 ;  his  reply  to  the 
*  Monthly  Review  '  critic  thereon, 
226  ;  contributes  to  the  press,  227; 
opinions  on  politics,  228  ;  his  epi- 
taph on  Fox,  229 ;  reverence  for 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  230;  at  Bath, 
ib. ;  his  hatred  of  the  French,  231 ; 
his  military  service  in  Spain,  232  ; 
letters  to  Southey,  ib.;  hu  'Trage- 
dy of  Count  Julian,'  ib. ;  his  mar- 
riage, 233 ;  country  life  at  Llan- 
thony,  ib. ;  refused  a  county 
magistracy,  235  ;  removal  to  Jer- 
sey, ib.;  quarrel  with  his  wife,  ib.\ 
his  lines  on  his  marriage,  236 ; 
reconciliation,  ib.  ;  his  children, 
ib.,  237 ;  his  friendship  with 
Southey,  238 ;  intimacy  with  the 
Hares,  239  ;  his  review  in  the 
'  London  Magazine '  of  1829,  240  ; 
his  '  Conversations,'  241 ;  his  wil- 
fulness contradicted  in  his  writings, 
242 ;  revolutionary  views,  243  ; 
his  hatred  of  Buonaparte,  ib.;  love 
of  children  and  flowers,  244;  do- 
mestic life,  245;  remarks  on  En- 
glish authors,  246  ;  his  trips  from 
Florence,  247 ;  visit  to  England, 
248  ;  his  '  Examination  of  Shak- 
speare,'  admirt'd    by    Lamb,    ib. : 


letters  of  Pericles  and  Aspasia, 
249 ;  his  incisive  epitaphs,  ib. ; 
'  Dialogues  on  Dante,'  250 ;  final 
return  to  Italy,  ib. ;  his  style,  251 ; 
beauty  of  his  lyric  verse,  252 ;  se- 
lections in  the  '  Lyrse  Elegantia- 
rum,'  ib. ;  his  Latin  verses,  253  ; 
a  convenient  edition  of  his  works 
wanted,  ib. ;  his  portraits,  254 ; 
epitaph  on,  530 ;  anecdotes  of,  by 
Mr.  Crabb  Robinson,  531 

Landor  (Walter  Savage),  specimens 
of  his  light  verse,  cxl.  374 

Landsborough  (Mr.),  his  search-ex- 
pedition in  Central  Australia, 
cxviii.  331 

Landseer  (Sir  Edwin,  b.l802),  on  the 
importance  of  anatomical  study  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  cxviii.  492  ; 
on  the  self-education  of  artists, 
493 

Lane  (Mr.),  on  the  mental  qualities 
of  modern  Egyptians,  cxxii.  221  ; 
on  forced  labour  among  the  Fel- 
lahs, 223 ;  on  the  state  of  the 
Egyptian  peasant,  225 

Lang  (Rev.  Dr.),  his  book  on 
Queensland,  cxviii.  305;  his  visit 
in  1845,  306 ;  his  services  to  the 
new  colony,  307 ;  on  the  evils  of 
the  squatting  system,  327 ;  advo- 
cates cultivation  of  sugar,  337 

Langdale  (Henry  Bickersteth,  Lord, 
1783-1851),  Lord  Kingsdown's 
estimate  of  his  judicial  qualities, 
cxxix.  60;  his  services  to  the  Privy 
Council,  64  ;  his  graceful  appear- 
ance, 566  ;  Lord  Campbell's  ac- 
count of  his  elevation  to  the  peer- 
age, 592 

his  retort  to  Brougham  on 

the  London  University,  cxxxiii. 
322 

Language,  the  science  of,  mistaken, 
cxv.  68;  its  universality,  69  ;  pro- 
blem of  its  origin,  70 ;  inductive 
method  applied  to,  71 ;  its  subjec- 
tion to  philosophy  in  Greece,  72  ; 
limited  knowlfdge  uf,    74 :    utili- 


i;  2 
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tarian  aspect  of,  75 ;  its  claims  as 
a  physical  science,  76 ;  dialectical 
regeneration  and  phonetic  decay, 
77 ;  impoverishing  effects  of  writ- 
ing, 78;    connexion  of,  with  his- 
tory, 80 ;  distinct  families  of,  ib. ; 
Saxon  and  German  branches  iden- 
tified, 8:2 ;  geographical  classiKca- 
tion  of,  83  ;  discovery  of  Sanskrit, 
ib. ;     Indo-Germanic    or    Aryan, 
85 ;  theory  of  conscious  agreement 
as  the   origin  of,  86 ;     difficulty 
of  analysing  root-formations,  87 ; 
Semitic    and    Turanian     dialects, 
91 ;  not  determined  by  ethnology, 
92 ;    original    unity   of,   93 ;    the 
Scriptural  argument,  ib. ;    faculty 
of  speech  examined,  95 ;  the  Bow- 
wow theory,  97 ;    distinction   be- 
tween man  and  brutes,  100  ;  rela- 
tions of  sounds  to  words,  102 
Language,  the  custom  of,  important 
in  interpreting  terms,  cxviii.  453 

usage  the  only  standard  of 

purity  in  a  living,  cxx.  40 ;  con- 
flict between  written  and  spoken, 
41 ;  a  reflexion  of  the  national 
mind,  42;  its  study  a  physical 
science,  53  ;  affectation  the  root  of 
all  offences  against,  57.  See  En- 
glish Language 

theory  of  evolution  applied 


to,  cxxxiv.  210,  213.   See  Da7'tvin, 
Charles 

its  bearing  on   the  scientific 


study  of  religion,  cxxxix.  421 : 
three  families  of  speech,  ib. ;  ama- 
zing progress  of  comparative  philo- 
logy, 423 ;  problem  of  divine  origin 


of,  427 


Languet  de  Gergy  (Bishop  of  Sois- 
sons),  his  '  Memoir  of  Marie  Ala- 
coque,'  cxxxix.  255 

Lanman  (Mr.  0.),  his  useful  work 
on  'the  Japanese  in  America,' 
cxxxvi.  244 

Lansdowne  (Henry  Petty,  Marquis 
of,  1780-1868),  his  zeal  for  popu- 
lar education,  cxiv.  7 


Lansdowne  (Marquis  of),  Mrs,  Nor- 
ton's dedication  to,  cxv.  245  ;  his 
cultivated  tastes,  246 
Laoutsze  (or  Laou-kiu),  founder  of 
the  Chinese  Rationalists,  cxxix. 
322  ;  his  relations  with  Confucius, 
ib, 
Lapeyrere  (Isaac),  his  dissertation  on 

the  Pre-adamites,  cxvi.  155 
Lapis-lazuli,  called   sapphire  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  cxxiv.  237, 
260 
Laplace  (Pierre  Simon,  Marquis  de, 
1749-1827),    his    observations   of 
comets,  cxl.  412 
La  Plata  river,    its   broad  estuary, 

cxxxix.  445 
Larceny,  summary  convictions  intro- 
duced for,  cxi.  195 

narrow  definition   of,    cxxi. 

129,  130 
La  Rochelle,  French  experiments  at, 

cxix.  522 
Lartet  (M.),  on  the  sepulchral  cave 
of  Aurignae,  cxviii.  283 ;  cxxxii. 
460 

■ on  palaeolithic  man,  cxxxii. 

443 ;  his  division  of  the  Quater- 
nary epoch,  455 
La  Salette,  pretended  apparition  of 
Our  Lady  at,  cxxxix.  246  ;  Udin- 
htirgh  Revieiv  (cvi.   p.  4),  referred 
to,  ib. ;  M,  Barbaste's  narrative  of, 
ib. 
Latham  (Mr.  R.  G.),  his  dictionary 
of  the  English  Language,  founded 
on  Todd's  Johnson,  cxxviii.  52  ;  his 
liberal  use  of  English  words,  58  ; 
his  errors  of  excess,  60 ;  his  j  udi- 
cious  rule  for  derivations,  02  ;  his 
treatment  of  definitions,  64 ;  words 
wrongly  explained,  65-70;  his  ob- 
solete, provincial,  rare,  and  collo- 
quial  words   criticised,   ib,,     71 ; 
his     wealth     of     quotation,    72 ; 
his  extracts  too  long,   73;  words 
omitted  or  imperfectly  explained, 
74,80 
Latimer  (Hugh,  Bishop  of  Worces- 
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ter,  1470-1555),   his  sermon    on 
Convocation,  cxl.  454 

Latin,  early  dialect  of,  illustrated  by 
Christian  inscriptions,  cxx.  'JS-i 

Latin  Christianity.    See  Christianity 

Latitudinarianism,  history  of,  in  the 
Church  of  England,  cxxxvii.  210 

Laud  (William,  Archbishop  of  Cant- 
erbury, 1573-1645),  his  Arminian 
sympathies,  cxi.  333,  335 ;  Mil- 
ton's allusion  to,  in  '  Lycidas,'  339 

• his  sermon  to  the  Parliament 

of  1G27,  cxx.  20 

his  arrogant  spiritual  preten- 


sions, cxxviii.  2  J5 
Lauder   (Sir   Thomas  Dick,    1784- 
1848),  Lord  Cockburn's  sketch  of, 
cxl.  271 

• (William,  d.    1572),   recent 

editions  of  his  poems,  cxxv.  251 
Laugel  (M.  Auguste),  his  works  on 
physical  science,  cxxxiii.  145  ;  his 
position  and scientitic requirements, 
ib. ;  aspect  of   dogmatism    in   his 
writings,   ib. ;    his  graceful  style, 
146j  his  review  of  modern  science, 
ib. ;  boldness  of  speculation,  ib. ;  his 
*  Problemes  de  la  Vie,'  16*3 
Laurentides,   the,  geological  forma- 
tion of,  cxix.  477 
Lausanne,  Gibbon's    description    of 

society  at,  cxix.  425 
Laveleye  (M.   Emile  de),    his   *  La 
Prusse       et      I'Autriche     depuis 
Sadowa,'     cxxxii.    554 ;     timely 
value  of  his  work,  556 

his   Cobden  Essay  on  Land 

Tenure  in  Belgium,  cxxxiv.  454, 
458 
Lavergne  (M.  Lt^once  de),  his  '  Eco- 
noniie   Kurale   de   la  France   de- 
puis 1789,'  cxiv.  348  ;  his  study 
of   'agricultural   economy,'   350; 
advocates  small  farms,  359;     his 
graphic  sketches  of  rural  life,  367 
Lavoisier  (Anthony  Laurence,  1743- 
1794),  his  introduction  of  the  ba- 
lance into  chemistry,  cxix.  2 
Law,   defined    by   Uomiiiic  Soto  as 


an  '  ordinance  of  reason,'  cxii. 
403 

Law,  the  art  and  science  of,  di- 
vorced in  England,  cxiv.  460  ; 
Mr.  Austin's  definition  of,  463, 
467  ;  Sir  H.  Maine's  theory  of  its 
'spontaneous  development,'  475 

Mr.    Austin's   *  Province  of 


Jurisprudence  '  devoted  to  the 
analysis  and  explanation  of  the 
word,  cxviii.  449 ;  constituent 
ideas  of,  450 :  divine  law,  ib. ;  its 
relations  to  positive  morality,  451 ; 
metaphorical  uses  of  the  term,  ib. ; 
written  and  unwritten  law,  456, 

457  ;  false  distinctions  between  na- 
tural and  positive  law,  ib. ;  fallacy 
of  identifying  custom  with  law,  ib., 

458  ;  vague  authority  of  tribunals, 
ih. ;  statute  and  judiciary,  463  (see 
Codification  of  Lata)  ;  the  field  of, 
as  distributed  by  Mr.  Austin,  474  ; 
logical  and  scientific  classification 
of,  475 ;  Rights  considered  as  a 
groundwork  of,  476,  477 

disorder  and  complexity  of, 


in  England,  cxxvi.  348;  formal 
amendment  of,  required,  349.  See 
CodiJi<:ation 

conflict  between  science  and 

practice  of,  cxxx.  540;  practical 
ability  of  English  lawyers,  541  ; 
their  neglect  of  scientific  know- 
ledge, ib.]  effect  of  competitive 
examinations  on,  554 

administered  by  the   clergy 

until  reign  of  Henry  liL,  cxxxiv. 
484.     See  Legal  Education 

(Constitutional),  its  relations 


to  morality,  cxviii.  451 

Courts   of,   changes    as    to 


admissibility  of  evidence  in,  cxxi. 
447 

(Criminal),   absence  of,    in 


ancient  communities  explained  by 
Aristotle,  cxii.  391 ;  the  real  reason 
thereof,  401 
Mr.      Fitzjames    Stephen's 


'  General     View    of,'    cxxi.    109 ; 
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unsatisfoctory  state  of,  110 ; 
powers  of  tlie  Home  Secretary, 
ib.;  capital  punishment,  111,  115; 
evils  of  public  executions,  ib.  117  ; 
impossible  revival  of  transporta- 
tion, ib.  119;  proposed  court  of 
review,  120;  objections  to  Mr. 
Stephen's  proposal,  121,  l'?2  ;  dis- 
tinction between  felony  and  mis- 
demeanours, ^6.124;  negligence  of 
definitions,  ib. ;  the  law  of  treason, 
125,  127;  classification  of  murder 
required,  ib.  128 ;  narrow  defini- 
tions  of   theft   and   larceny,  128, 

130  ;  Consolidation  Acts  of  1861, 
ib.  ;  law  of  procedure  and  evidence, 

131  ;    examination    of    prisoners, 

132  ;  objections  to  the  French 
method,  133  ;  general  humanity 
of  the  present  system  of,  134,  135 

Law  (Customary),  collections  of, 
in  France,  Germany,  and  Spain, 
cxxvi.  357  ;  in  Portugal  and  Rus- 
sia, 358 


(International),  the  jus  gen- 

timn  andjmfecidle  at  Home,  cxii. 
392-395  ;  literal  conception  of,  in 
the  heathen  period,  396  ;  the  Ro- 
man idea  of  public  justice  was 
extra-national,  3;)7 ;  Christianity 
a  new  epoch  in,  398  ;  authority  re- 
presented by  the  Church  of  Rome, 
ib. ;  influence  of  the  Canon  Law, 
399 ;  growth  of  opinion,  ib.  ; 
heathen  silence  on,  explained  by 
ignorance,  400 ;  the  Canonists  and 
Casuists,  402  ;  succeeded  by  the 
Italian  Jurists,  ib. ;  priority  of 
Spanish  writers,  403  ;  Dominic 
Soto  and  Suarez,  ib.,  and  404 ;  the 
test  of  utility  applied  to,  408  ;  the 
German  school  of  writers  after 
Grotius,  413 ;  system  of  Hobbes, 
ib. ;  retrograde  definition  of,  by  Dr. 
Philliniore,  415 ;  is  the  criminal 
law  among  States,  417 

progress  in  the  study  of,  cxv. 


260 ;  utility  the  true  test  of,  263  ; 
right  of  visitation,  266;  duties  of 
Prize  Courts,  267  ;  destination  the 
test  of  contraband  at  sea,  ib. ; 
transport  of  enemy's  despatches, 
268  ;  recent  pretensions  of  Ameri- 
can cruisers,  271  ;  rights  of 
envoys,  277  ;  their  arrest  on  neu- 
tral territory  illegal,  278 ;  sale  of 
arms  to  belligerents,  279 ;  right  of 
search  for  contraband  of  war  should 
be  abolished,  ib. 

Law,  absence  of  legal  sanction  in, 
cxviii.  451 ;  should  be  called  Posi- 
tive International  Morality,  ib. 

(Natural).    See  Nature,  Laio 

(Positive),  treatment  of,  by 

Austin  and  Maine  compared, 
cxviii.  442,  443 ;  unsystematic 
study  of,  444 ;  want  of  general 
classification,  445 ;  the  term  ex- 
tended by  Mr.  Austin  to  Positive 
Alorality,  451 ;  falsely  distin- 
guished from  Natural  Law,  456 
(Roman),  causes  of  its  pre- 


258  ;  practical  importance  of,  259  ; 
insufficiency   of  ancient  doctrines. 


eminence,  cxii.  393 ;  its  literal 
character  embodied  in  the  Twelve 
Tables,  396 

its  principles  of  tenant-com- 
pensation, cxxv.  195  note 

complex  sources  of,  cxxvi. 


350  ;  Codes  under  Constantine,  ib. 
(see  Codijication)  ;  continuance  of, 
in  Italy  and  France,  356  ;  its  in- 
troduction into  Germany,  357 

Law  Reform,  anticipations  of,  in 
1869,  cxxix.  296 

Lawfeld,  battle  of  (1747),  cxx.  533  ; 
cxl.  478 

Lawrence  (Sir  Henry,  1806-1857), 
advocates  the  annexation  of  Oude, 
cxvii.  13;  his  condemnation  of 
native  rule,  20 

Life    of,    by    Sir    H.     B. 


Edwardes,  cxxxviii.  120  ;  his   pa- 
rentage and  brothers,  ih. ;  his  first 
campaign,  121  ;   returns  home  in- 
. valid  ed,    ib.  ;     employed    on    the 
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Irish  Survey,  ih, ;  on  tlie  Revenue 
Survey  iu  India,  122  ;  his  mar- 
riage, 123  ;  first  civil  appointment 
at  Ferozepore,  ib.  ;  in  the  AfFglian 
■war,  126,  127  ;  Resident  at  Nepal, 
lb.;  the  Rajah  and  Matabar  Sing, 
128  ;  his  munificent  charity,  130  ; 
agent  to  the  Governor-General 
for  the  Punjab,  131;  at  Subraon, 
lb.  ;  his  policy  towards  Goolab 
Singh,  132;  master  of  the  Punjab, 
133 ;  made  a  K.C.B.,  ih. ;  visit  to 
England,  ib. ;  meeting  with  Out- 
ram,  ib. ;  annexation  of  the  Pun- 
jab, ib.  ;  differences  with  Lord 
Dalhousie,  134;  President  of  the 
New  Board  of  Administration,  ih.; 
his  activity,  135  ;  his  brother  in- 
stalled in  his  place,  ib.  ;  their  cha- 
racters compared,  136;  duties  in 
Rajpootana,  138;  death  of  his 
wife,  ib.  ;  his  efforts  against 
Suttee  and  infanticide,  ib.  ;  rela- 
tions with  Lord  Dalhousie,  139  ; 
Chief  Commissioner  in  Oude,  140; 
disaster  at  Chinhut,  141 ;  death- 
wound  at  Lucknow,  142;  his 
noble  character,  ib.,  143 
Lawrence  (Sir  John,  afterwards 
Lord,  b.  1811),  his  promotion  to 
the  Punjab,  cxvii.  7  ;  his  letter 
on  the  trial  of  the  King  of  Delhi, 
466 

his  appointment  as  Viceroy 

of  India,  cxix.  136 

his    view    of    the    Indian 


Mutiny,   cxxiv.  303;  letter  from 
him  thereon,  340 

his  ultimatum  to  Bhootan, 


cxxv.  4;  not  responsible  for  Col. 
Pelly's  conduct  towards  the  Waha- 
bees,  16  ;  his  support  of  Shere  Ali, 
30,  31  ;  his  straightforward  policy 
towards  Azim  Khan,  ib.  ;  his 
reply  to  Azim  Khan's  overtures, 
through  Ufzul  Khan,  33 ;  his  mas- 
terly inactivity  towards  Russia, 
44 ;  his  sober  and  practical  policv, 
47 


Lawrence  (Lord),  his  prudent  re- 
fusal to  send  an  embassy  to  Khoten, 
cxxvii.  393 

his  viceroyalty  a  new  era  in 

Indian  policy,  cxxxi.  307  ;  famili- 
arity with  native  life,  ib,  ;  his  able 
subordinates,  ih. ;  leading  features 
of  his  foreign  policy,  309  ;  Cabul, 
ib.  315;  interview  with  Shere  Ali, 
ib.  ;  Burmah  and  Muscat,  316 ; 
territory  of  the  Nizam,  ih. ;  depo- 
sition of  native  potentates,  ib. ; 
influence  over  the  Mahrattas,  317  ; 
reorganisation  of  Telegraphs,  318 ; 
public  works  promoted,  319;  rail- 
way reforms,  320;  Woods  and 
Forests,  321 ;  care  of  British 
troops,  il). ;  educational  reforms, 
322;  his  land  policy,  ib.  329;  ju- 
dicious treatment  of  Talookdars 
and  Ryots,  ib. ;  criticisms  of  his 
finance,  336;  his  Orissa  policy, 
337 ;  rule  of  his  predecessors,  339; 
his  career  a  precedent  for  selection 
of  future  Viceroys,  340 

his  argument  for  the  capture 


of     Delhi    during     the     mutiny, 
cxxxiii.  113 

his  Afghan  policy  in  1868, 


cxxxviii.  265,  267 

Lay  (Horatio  W.),  his  book  '  Our 
Interests  in  China,'  cxxii.  175  ;  his 
argument  for  European  interven- 
tion, 189 

Layard  (Mr.  Austin),  Mr.  Crabb 
Robinson's  impressions  of,  cxxx. 
534 

(Mr.  Peter),  his  treatise   on 

the  cattle-pest  of  1744-57,  cxxiii. 
213  ;  recommends  inoculation,  223 

Lay-baptism,  validity  of,  cxxi.  172 
and  note 

Leach  (Sir  John),  made  Vice-Chan- 
cellor  in  1818,  cxxix.  46;  Lord 
Kingsdown's  sketch  of,  ib. 

Leake  (Colonel,  b.  1780),  his  valu- 
able topography  of  Greece,  cxxii. 
533 ;  drvuess  of  his  stvle,  537  : 
hi?  conjectural  map  of  Sparta,  otiO 
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Lebanon,  Cedars  of,  scarcity  of,  in 
Kew  Gardens,  cxxxviii.  51G  ;  tlieir 
introduction  into  England,  617. 
See  Coniferous  Trees 

Lebojuf  (General),  his  artillery  ex- 
periments in  France,  cxix.  529 

Lecky  (W.  E.  H.),  his   'History  of 
Rationalism  in  Europe,'  cxxi.  426 ; 
his   originality    and    power,    ih. ; 
contrast  to  Mr.  Buckle,  ib.;  beauty 
of  his  style,  427  note  ;  his  misap- 
plication of  the  word  Rationalism, 
428;   his  object  stated,   429;    on 
theology  applied  to  seculiir  affairs, 
430 ;  on  false  miracles  and  sorcery, 
432 ;    their  influence  ascribed  to 
paganism,  434  ;    on  the  belief  in 
Satanic  agency,  435  ;  on  the  spirit 
of  persecution,  437  ;  on  the  effects 
of  Protestantism,  439  ;  on  religi- 
ous toleration  in  France,  440 ;  and 
in  England,  441 ;    on  the  '  secula- 
risation  of  politics,'  444 ;  on  the 
decay   of  party-spirit,   446;     his 
mistaken   estimate  of  feudal  chi- 
valry, 448 ;  on  the  Industrial  his- 
tory of  Rationalism,  448  ;   decline 
of    Church  bigotry     against    the 
stage,  451 ;    on   improvements  in 
political  economy,  452  ;  his  pros- 
pects of  universal  peace,  ib. 

his   '  History   of  European 


Morals,'  cxxx.  36 ;  ordeal  of  his 
second  authorship,  ib.;  his  previous 
merits  sustained,  ib.  ;  freedom 
from  dogmatism,  37 ;  his  seduc- 
tive episodes,  and  want  of  method, 
ib.  ;  extent  of  his  subject,  38 ; 
compared  with  Mr.  Buckle,  ib. ; 
on  the  rival  theories  of  ethical 
science,  39 ;  his  useful  protest 
against  utilitarian  system  of  mo- 
rals, 40 ;  his  comparison  of  pagan 
and  utilitarian  morality,  41 ; 
overlooks  the  importance  of  the  re- 
ligious idea  in  morals,  43;  obscurity 
of  his  own  opinions,  44 ;  on  the 
dogmatic  theory,  ib. ;  his  '  standard 
of  society,'  ib, ;  on  the  growth  and 


spirit    of    Christianity,    46  ;     his 
tolerant  criticism  of  Catholicism, 
52  ;  on  the  position  of  women,  54; 
his  views  of  marriage,  55 
Lecouvrier   (Adrienne,    French   ac- 
tress, d.    1730),  her  liaison  with 
Marshal  Saxe,  cxx.  521  and  note 
Ledochowski  (Count,  Archbishop  of 
Posen),  proposed  Papal  Nuncio  to 
Berlin,  cxxxix.   368  ;  his  visit  to 
Versailles  in  1871  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Pope,  369 ;  his  resist- 
ance to  the  Falk  laws,  381  ;    his 
imprisonment,  ib. 
Lee  (Principal  John,  D.D.),  his  lec- 
tures on   the   Church  History  of 
Scotland,  cxiv.  394  ;  his  qualifica- 
tions, 396 
Lee   (Robert  Edward,    Confederate 
General,  1807-1870).  his  position 
early  in  1864,  cxxi.  259  ;  the  battle 
of  *  the  Wilderness,'  274  ;    adopts 
the  defensive  against  Grant,  277 ; 
his    skilful    retreat    to    Hanover 
Station,  279 ;  his  victory  at  Coal- 
Harbour,  283 

Life    of,    by    Mr.     Cooke, 

cxxxvii.  363 ;  his  ancestors,  366  ; 
birth,  368 ;  services  in  the  Engi- 
neers, 369  ;  suppresses  the  Brown 
rioters  at  Harper's  Ferry,  370;  crisis 
of  Secession  in  Virginia,  371 ;  his 
choice  decided,  372;  Major-Geueral 
of  the  Virginian  forces,  373;  personal 
appearance,  ib. ;  fortifies  Richmond, 
ib,;  inCarolina,  376;  returns  to  Rich- 
mond, 377  ;  succeeds  Johnston  in 
command,  378  ;  operations  against 
McClellan,   ib. ;    his  plan  to   pro- 
tect   Richmond,  ib. ;  battle  on  the 
Chickahominy,  380  ;  errors  there- 
in, 382  ;  repulse  at  Autietam,  385; 
his  brilliant  defence  of  Northern 
Virginia,  386 ;  opposed  to  Grant, 
ib.,  387 ;  his  devotion  to    his  sol- 
diers, 388 ;    his  popularity,  389 ; 
his  retreat,  390  ;  capitulation,  392; 
last  words  to  his  troops,  393;  re- 
tirement into  privacy,  ib. ;  his  per- 
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sonal  humility,  394;  President  of 
State  College  at  Lexington,  ih. ; 
his  efforts  to  restore  the  Union, 
395  ;  anecdotes  of  his  patriotism, 
ib.  ;  his  care  for  his  students,  396  ; 
his  death,  397  ;  his  heroic  cha- 
racter, ib.,  398 

Lee  (Robert  Edward),  his  inju- 
dicious detention  at  Richmond, 
cxxix.  263 ;  his  gallant  defence 
thereof,  ib.  267 ;  his  surrender  to 
Grant,  268 

Lee  (Stephen,  Confederate  General), 
his  cavalry  movements  against 
Sherman,  cxxi.  263 

(Mr.  W.),  the  latest  biogra- 
pher of  De  Foe,  cxxxii.  549,  551 

Legal  education,  early  clerical  power, 
cxxxiv.  48 i  ;  Commissions  of 
Edward  I.,  ib.  ;  early  history  of 
the  Inns  of  Court  and  of  Chancery, 
486  sqq.  ;  schism  created  by  attor- 
nies  in  former  times,  493 ;  mode 
of  preparation  for  the  bar^  498 ; 
system  of  jminllisinff  with  barris- 
ters, ib.;  inertness  of  the  benchers, 
499;  the  Incorporated  Law  Society 
founded  by  solicitors,  500  ;  failure 
of  voluntary  lectures  in  1833,  ib. ; 
efforts  of  Lord  AVestbury,  ib.  (see 
Inns  of  Court)  ;  formation  of  the 
'  Council,'  ib. ;  project  of  a  School 
of  Law,  507  ;  Sir  R.  Palmer's 
Speech  and  Resolutions,  ib.  510 

Legends,  National,  theory  of  their 
transmission,  cxxviii.  350 

origin  of,  cxxix.  127 

Legge  (Dr.  J.),  his  Chinese  Classics, 
with  a  translation,  cxxix.  303  ;  his 
able  translation  of  Confucius,  ib. ; 
his  dislike  of  Confucius,  304 ;  de- 
nounces his  system,  319 

Legislation,  proper  province  of,  cxv. 
346 

modern  stress  of,  cxxxiii.  60  ; 

defective  practice  of,  62.  See  Cum- 
vions,  Home  of 

Leibnitz  (Gottfried  Wilhelm  Freiherr 
von,  1616-1710),  his  researches  on 


the  science  of  language,  cxv,  83  ; 
attributes  souls  to  animals,  90 

Leibnitz  (G.  W.  F.),  his  anticipations 
of  the  science  of  comparative  phi- 
lology, cxxxix. -419  and  note 

Leicester  (Robert,  Earl  of,  1532- 
1588),  commands  the  expedition 
to  the  Netherlands,  cxiii.  195  ; 
forced  to  pay  the  expenses  therein, 
196  ;  his  unfitness  for  the  com- 
mand, 199  ;  unpopularity  and  re- 
call, 202 

suspicious  death  of  his  wife, 

cxix.  275 ;  his  relations  with  Eliza- 
beth, ib. 

Leicester  Square,  early  celebrity  of, 
cxxxi.  180 

Leichhardt  (Dr.),  his  Australian  ex- 
plorations, cxvi.3o;  his  mysterious 
fate,  41 

his  discoveries  at  the  18th 

parallel  in  Australia,  cxviii.  ,310 

Leighton  (Alexander,  1568-1644), 
his  'Plea  against  the  Preliicie ' 
suppressed,  cxxxiv.  181 ;  his  cruel 
sentence,  182 

Leighton  (Robert,  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow,  1613-1684),  his  share  in 
the  Restoration  episcopacy,  cxiv. 
413 ;  his  retirement  from  his  office, 

414 

Leland  (John,  d.  1552),  his  travels 
in  England,  cxxxviii.  489 

Lemontey  (M. ),  his  *  History  of  the 
Regency,'  cxxxix.  251 ;  on  the  De- 
votion of  the  Sacred  Heart,  ib. ;  he 
ascribes  it  to  the  Puritans  and  Dr. 
Goodwin,  252,  256  ;  his  theory  on 
the  '  Devotion,'  268 

Lempriere  (Dr.  C),  his  <  American 
Crisis  Considered,'  cxiv.  556;  grave 
demerits  of  the  work,  557  ;  his  ab- 
surd views  on  slavery,  558 

Lenormant  (M.  Francois),  his  dis- 
covery of  Runic  epitaphs  in  Nor- 
mandy, cxx.  247 

his  Manual  of  Ancient  His- 
tory, cxxxii.  154  ;  on  CiialdiPan 
and  Absvriau   history,    157,  165 ; 
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his     Egyptoloj2y     criticised,     ib. 

Lentulus  (Publius),  his  supposed 
letter  giving  a  portrait  of  Christ 
from  life,  cxxiv.  347  ;  Ladj'  East- 
lake's  notice  of  the  letter,  348 ; 
criticisms  of  M.  de  Conches,  ib. 

Leo  IV.  (Pope,  d.  855),  his  fortifica- 
tion of  Rome,  cxviii.  366 ;  the 
*  Leonine  City  '  called  after  him, 
367 ;  his  naval  victory  over  the 
Saracens,  368 

Leo  VI.  (Emperor  of  the  East,  the 
'  Philosopher,'  d.  911),  his  '  Basi- 
lica,' or  legal  code,  cxxvi.'354 

Leo  X.  (Pope,  Giovanni  dei  Medici, 
1475-1521),  his  scandalous  extra- 
vagance, cxii.  120 

his  disputes  with  Irish  monks 

at  Ratisbon,  cxix.  179 

his  scheme  of  Italian  sove- 


reignty, cxxx.  9 ;    his   occupation 
of  territory  along  the  Po,  ib. ;  his 
tortuous  policy,  10 
his  relations  with  the  Human- 


ists, cxxxvi.  144 

Leon  (Spain),  Gothic  cathedral  at, 
cxxii.  155,  157 

Leonardo  da  Vinci  (1452-1519),  his 
picture  of  the  *  Last  Supper  '  de- 
scribed by  Lady  Eastlake,  cxx. 
109,  112 

his    statue    of      Francesco 

Sforza,  cxxi.  542 

his  appreciation  of  the  laws 


of  symmetry,  cxl.  176 ;  his  '  Trat- 
tato  della  Pittura,'  ib.,  177 

Leopold  II.  (Emperor  of  Austria, 
1747-1791),  his  dealings  with  the 
French  Revolution,  cxxviii.  311  ; 
provoked  the  war  of  1792,  314; 
his  interview  with  the  King  of 
Naples,  ib.  note ;  his  conduct  after 
the  Convention  of  Pillnitz,  315 

Leopold  (King  of  the  Belgians, 
1790-1865),  his  marriage  with  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  cxxxvi.  380  ; 
his  ascendency  over  her,  381  ; 
grief  at  her  death,  382 ;  his  friend- 


ship with  Stockraar,  ib.  ;  offei-ed 
the  throne  of  Greece,  383 ;  his 
terms  of  acceptance,  384;  his  re- 
fusal, ib.  ;  coolness  with  the  "Wel- 
lington Ministrj',  385  ;  accepts  the 
crown  of  Belgium,  387  ;  his  En- 
glish annuity,  388 ;  untoward  be- 
ginning of  his  reign,  389 

Leopold  (Duke  of  Lorraine),  his 
triumphant  entry  into  Nancy, 
cxii.  80;  his  character  and  policy, 
81  ;  secures  the  neutrality  of  Lor- 
raine, 83 

Leopolis,  founded  by  Leo  lY.  for 
fugitives  from  Civita  Vecchia, 
cxviii.  366  note 

Le  Roux  (F.  P.),  his  experiments  on 
the  velocity  of  sound,  cxxvii,  106, 
107 

Leslie  (Sir  John),  his  contested 
election  to  the  Chair  of  Mathema- 
tics at  Edinburgh,  cxiv.  422 

Lessing  (Gotthold  Ephraim,  1729- 
1781),  his  'Education  of  Man- 
kind,' cxxxix.  420  ;  his  view  of 
the  development  of  religion,  ib. 

Letters,  Iranked,  abuse  of  the  pri- 
vilege of,  cxx.  58 ;  advantages  of 
prepayment,  5V),  60.  See  Post 
Office 

specimens  of  historical,  cxxiv. 

373,  376 ;  Rousseau's  beau-ideal  of 
a  love-letter,  377 

Leverrier  (M.),  his  exposure  of  false 
weather-prognostics,  cxxiv.  54 ; 
his  extensive  system  of  weather- 
charts,  56;  his  employment  of 
telegraphy,  60 ;  his  storm-warn- 
ings, ib. 

. his  observations  of  the  solar 

parallax,  cxxxviii.  150 

Lewal  (Commander  L.),  his  '  Prin- 
cipes  des  Evolutions  navales,' 
cxl.  1 ;  his  valuable  principles,  7 

Lewes  (G.  H.),  his  '  History  of  Phi- 
losophy from  Thales  to  Comte,' 
cxxvii.  303 ;  his  previous  works, 
304  ;  his  advocacy  of  Positivism, 
305 
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Lewis  (Sir  George  Cornewall,  1800- 
1863),  bis  protest  against  Egypt- 
ology, cxvi.  85;  on  the  historical 
value  of  ancient  monuments,  87; 
on  the  astronomical  opi)iions  of 
Plato,  93 ;  denies  the  Egyptian 
origin  of  Greek  astronomy,  97  ;  on 
cipher-writing,  103  ;  his  criticism 
of  Bunsen's  system  of  Egyptian 
dynasties,  108  ;  on  numerical  ex- 
aggeration, 112 

his   'Dialof^ue  on   the  best 


Form  of  Government,'  cxviii.  138; 
bis  death  a  national  loss,  ih. ;  the 
author's  own  account  of  his  design, 
ib.  ;  on  the  ideal  form  of  govern- 
ment, 139 ;  his  remarks  on  the 
French  Revolution,  142 ;  on  sla- 
very as  the  foundation  of  ancient 
democracy,  143  ;  arguments  of  his 
disputants  on  the  ballot,  144 ;  on 
the  American  Presidentship,  145 ; 
advocates  separation  of  Free  and 
Slave  States,  150 ;  his  parentage 
and  education,  152  ;  sent  to  Malta 
as  Royal  Commissioner,  ib.  ;  his 
first  impressions  on  bis  arrival, 
153;  appointed  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioner, 155;  accepts  the  editor- 
ship of  the  Edinburgh  Hevietv, 
156  ;  declines  the  Governorship  of 
Bombay,  ib. ;  appointed  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  157 ;  his 
unselfishness  and  public  spirit, 
158 ;  simplicity  of  bis  character, 
ib. ;  bis  instinctive  fairness  in  con- 
troversj^,  159  ;  bis  literary  labours, 
160 ;  plan  of  bis  Roman  History 
described  by  himself,  161 ;  bis 
contiibutions  to  periodicals,  163  ; 
his  elevated  pursuit  of  literature, 
165 

ascribes    the    discovery    of 


America  to  the  Phoenicians,  cxix. 
384 
bis    criticism   of    the  Bank 


Charter  Act,  cxxi.  250 
on  Greek  traditions  of  Babv- 


lon,  cxxv.  119  ;    rejects  the  evi- 


dence of  Berosus,  120,  126 ;  on 
the  lists  of  Manetho,  136;  on 
the  Greek  historians  of  Assyria, 
141 
Lewis  (Sir  G.  Cornewall),  on  the 
principles  of  legislation  in  religious 


matters,  cxxviii. 


255 ;  bis  defini- 


tion   of   Church    Establishment, 
258 
instances  of  bis  determined 


scepticism,  cxxxii.  100 

his  masterly  work  on  Depen- 


dencies, cxxxi.  106-;  on  the  pres- 
tige of  Colonial  Empire,  108 

Lewis  (Lady  Theresa),  her  corre- 
spondence with  De  Tocqueville, 
cxiii.  446 

her  edition  of  Miss  Berry's 

Journal  and  Letters,  cxxii.  297  ; 
circumstances  of  her  editorship, 
299,  300 ;  her  task  well  execuied, 
ib.,  301;  her  newlypublished  letters 
of  Walpole,  314 

Lexell's  Comet,  cxl.  400,  411 

Lhuys  (M.  Drouyn  de),  his  denun- 
ciation of  the  Treaty  of  Gastein, 
cxxiv.  289 

Libanius  (of  Autiocb,  b.  about  314), 
his  purchase  of  Homeric  MSS., 
cxxiv.  353 

Liberal  Party,  the,  measures  of, 
since  1800,  epitomised,  cxvi. 
122 

conservative  nature    of  their 

reforms,  cxxii.  206 :  opinions  of, 
in  1865,  268 ;  disagreement  on 
electoral  reform,  288  ;  cxxiii.  284 
causes  of  their  fall  in  1 806, 


cxxiv.  297 ;  prospects  of  reunion, 
298  ;  accused  of  claiming  a  mono- 
poly of  Reform,  544 ;  their  con- 
duct in  1860  criticised,  515 ;  sub- 
sequent inaction  on  Reform,  546  ; 
their  forbearance  in  1867,  547 ; 
future  efiects  of  Reform  dissen- 
sions on,  580 ;  need  of  cohesion 
and  unity  of  purpose,  582 

growth  of  popular  principles 

in,  cxxxi.  568 
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Liberal  Party,  their  position  in  1874 
as  the  Opposition,  cxl.  583,  589 

■ estrangement  of  the  landed 

interest  from,  cxxxv.  288,  289; 
their  principles  shared  by  the  na- 
tion, 290 

their    loose  attachment   to 


party,  cxxxix.  275 ;  gradations  of 
opinions  among,  ih. ;  those  diffe- 
rences   no  sign  of   unhealthiness 
in  the  party,  276 ;  supposed   alie- 
nation of    *  working-men  '    from, 
277  ;  their  services  to  popular  ed- 
ucation, 281 
Liberty,  the  term  defined,  cxiv.  472 
Libraries,  cxxxix.  ]  :  modern  faci- 
lities of  access  to,  ih.;  Mr.  Edwards' 
works  on,  2 ;    ancient   period  of, 
ih. ;  testimony  of  classical  writers, 
3 ;   the   Ulpian    Library,    ih. ;    in 
Egypt  and  Greece,  ib. ;  collections 
of  Greek  books  at  Rome,  4 ;  num- 
bers of  books,  5  ;  voluminous  cha- 
racter of  early  writings,  ih. ;  Con- 
stan tine's  library,  8;  separation  of 
Greek    and    Latin  collections,  9; 
mediteval  period,  ib. ;  monastic  li- 
braries, 10,  13;  ecclesiastical  col- 
lections in  England,  ib.,  14 ;  Arabs 
and    Moors,    15;    modem    epoch 
from  revival  of  letters,  ih. ;  Medi- 
cean  and  Urbinian  libraries,  16 ;  of 
Corvinus,   ib. ;    researches  of  mo- 
dern   scholars,    17 ;    the  Seraglio 
Library,    ih.  ;    collections     of  the 
15th  century,  18;  the  Vatican  Li- 
brary, 19, 23 ;  Imperial  libraries  at 
Vienna  and  Paris,  ib. ;   barrenness 
of  the  16th  century,  24 ;  slow  ac- 
cumulation of  printed   books,  ib.  ; 
article  in  Vol.  CIX.  of  Edinburgh 
iiew'e?{7  referred  to,  ih.;  the  Natio- 
nal Library  at  Paris,  25  ;  M.  Gui- 
zot's  reforms,  29;  new  building  of 
Napoleon  III.,   30;    its   arrange- 
ment and  contents,  31,  .35;  Impe- 
rial Library  of  St.  Petersburg,  35, 
37  ;  library  of  the  British  Museum, 
37,43 


Libraries  in  Great  Britain,  the  three 

chief,  cxxxi.  200 
Licensing    Bill  (1871),  failure  and 

withdrawal  of,  cxxxiv.  579,  580 
Licensing  Act  (1872),  an  important 
step  towards  securing  national  so- 
briety, cxxxvii.  404  ;  its  wise 
policy  of  compromise,  ih  ;  limita- 
tion of  hours  for  keeping  public- 
houses  open,  405 ;  its  leading  ob- 
jects, 406 
Licensing    Laws    Amendment    Act 

(1874),  cxl.  553,  554 
Liddell  (Mr.),   his  suit  before   the 

Privy  Council,  cxxi.  176 
Liebig  (Professor,  b.  1803),  his  ser- 
vices to  agriculture,  cxxiii.  195 
his  satire  on  theories  of  fer- 
mentation, cxxv.  406 
Liege,    democratic    government    of, 
cxix.  544;    subjection  of,   to  the 
House  of  Burgundy,  645  ;  visited 
with  the  Papal  interdict,  ih.  ;  sur- 
renders to  Charles  the  Bold,  547  ; 
the  '  Piteous  Peace,'  ih.  ;  revolts 
against  Charles,  551 ;    his  severe 
terms   of  peace,    ib. ;    perfidy     of 
Louis  XI.  to,  552 ;  renewed  out- 
break at,  556 ;  the  town  reduced 
to  ruin  by  Charles,  557 

Miss  Berry's  account  of,  in 

1783,  cxxii.  304 
'  Lievin,  St.,  the  Fools  of,'  cxix.  550 
Life,  theory  of  interdependence   of 
living  beings,  cxi.  494 

• notions    attached    to   vital 

forces,  cxxxiii.  153;  relations  of, 
with  the  force  of  Volition,  154  ; 
unsatisfactory  definitions  of,  167 ; 
inherent  idea  of  Time,  ib.  ;  no 
crucial  proof  available,  168;  as- 
cending series  of,  on  the  earth,  ib. ; 
spontaneous  theory  of,  169  ;  vast 
quantity  of,  170  ;  attributable  only 
to  Omnipotence,  175 
materialist  and  vitalist  theo- 


ries respecting,  cxxxvi.  216  ;  rela- 
tion of  the  blood  to,  217  :  first  steps 
of  vital  organisation,  222  ;  food- 
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substancf-,  and  formed  substance, 
ih. ;  liviug  substance  or  Bioplasm, 
ilt.;  formation  of  'vesicles,'  223; 
spread  of  disease-germs,  233 

Life,  physical  law  of  reparation  and 
decay,  cxl.  162 

Life  -  boats,  recommendations  for 
supply  and  inspection  of,  ex  v.  IGo 

Life-boat  Institution,  National,  im- 
portant services  of,  cxv.  162 ;  re- 
commendations of,  165 

Liflbrd  (Lord),  his  Irish  Chancellor- 
ship from  1767  to  1789,  cxxxiv. 
63;  judgment  of,  referred  to  by 
Lord  Cairns,  64 

Light,  theories  of  wave-motion  ap- 
plied to  sound,  exxvii.  110,  117 

Lights,  floating,  cxv,  182 

Lightfoot  (Hannah),  supposed  at- 
tachment of  George  III.  for, 
cxxvi.  41 ;  the  story  exploded  by 
Mr.  Thoms,  ih.  note 

Lighthouses,  complaint  of  Commis- 
sioners on  insufficient  supply  of, 
on  British  coasts,  cxv.  169 ;  Com- 
missioners of  Northern,  175 ;  an- 
omalous system  of  management, 
176  ;  tonnage-rate,  177  ;  modes  of 
illumination,  179 ;  electric  light, 
180;  expense  of  erection,  181 

'  Lightning,'  H.M.S.,  deep-sea  ex- 
plorations of,  cxxxv,  453 

Liharzik  (Dr.  F.  P.),  his  '  Law  of 
Increase,  and  the  Structure  of 
Man,'  cxl.  3  78  ;  his  diagrams,  179 ; 
his  theory  of  height  and  growth, 
182 

Lille,  cession  of,  to  the  French,  cxvi. 
526;  capitulates  to  Eugene,  ih. 

Limehouse,  etymology  of,  cxxxi.  173 
and  note 

Limerick,  failure  of  William's  first 
attack  on,  cxxi.  516 ;  the  second 
siege  and  capture,  517 

Limited  Liability  Companies,  ex- 
port of  capital  caused  by,  cxxi. 
233, 235 

Linacre  (Dr.  Thomas,  1460-1524), 
portraits  of,  cxxv.  432 


Linant  (M.),  his  exploration  of  the 
White  Nile,  cxviii.  208 

Lincoln  (Abraham,  President  U.S.), 
his  Presidential  election  the  signal 
for  Secession,  cxiii.  55%  ;  his  early 
life,  564  ;  his  unsatisfactory  Ad- 
dress, 585 


conflicts  preceding  his  elec- 
tion, cxiv.  575 

his  letter  to  Horace  Greely 


on  Slavery  and  the  Union,  cxvi. 
554 ;  motives  of  his  proclamation 
of  emancipation,  556 

his  absurd  scheme  of  negro 


deportation,  cxix.  223 

his  plan  of  operations  against 


Richmond,  cxxi.  268 
contrasted  with  Buchanan, 


cxxiii.  528 

his  conduct  in  the  Sumter 

aH'air,  cxxiv.  188 

Lindsay  (Sir  David,  of  the  Mount, 
ahout  1490-1557),  his  poems  re- 
cently re-edited,  cxxv.  251 

Lindsay,  Lord  (the  present,  b. 
1847),  his  expedition  to  observe 
the  transit  of  Venus,  cxxxviii. 
165 

Linen  trade,  growth  of,  in  Forfar- 
shire, cxx.  336,  344 

Lingai-d  (Dr.  .Tohn,  1769-1851),  on 
English  rights  of  sovereignty  in 
Scotland,  cxxvi.  241 

Linnaeus  (Charles  von  Linne,  1707- 
1778),  on  the  natural  origin  of 
species,  as  distinct  from  classifica- 
tion, cxi.  532 

his  twofold  division  of  abo- 
riginal mankind,  cxvii.  541 

his    definition    of    species, 

cxxviii.  416 

Linth  (M.  Escher  von  der),  his  ob- 
servations on  the  Aletsch  glacier, 
cxiii.  233 

Lippi  (Fra  Filippo,  d.  1488),  stories 
of  his  life  discredited,  cxxii.  98  ; 
his  love  for  Lucrezia  Buti,  ib.  ; 
his  exquisite  paintings,  99 

Lisbon,     Earthquake      of     (1755), 
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cxxxvi.   193 ;    restoration  of    the 

city,  105 
Lissa,    Austrian    naval    victory    at, 

cxxxvi.  586 
Literature,  present  tendency  of,  to 

become  a  profession,  cxx.  45 
national  histories  of,    cxxi. 

290 ;  M.  Taine's  theory  of  pagan 


revival,  299 
composed    of  thoup^ht 


style,   cxxix.  497 ;     English 


and 
and 

the 


French,     compared,     498 ; 
'Grand  style 'in,  500 

■  censorship  of,  by  the  Church 


of  Rome,  cxxx.  323 
modern  sensational  school  of. 


cxxxiv.  93,  95 

Literature  (early  national),  revived 
study  of,  in  England,  cxxv.  223  ; 
in  Germany,  225  ;  in  France,  228  ; 
recent  French  works  on,  229 

English.  See  English  Litera- 
ture 

Literary  pseudonyms,  cxx.  438 

Lithocrome  printing,  early  discovery 
of,  in  Japan,  cxiii.  67 

Lithuania,  recent  insurrection  in, 
exxxii.  57;    early  history  of,  58 

Lithuanian  literature,  barrenness  of, 
cxl.  255 

Littleton  (Mr.)  See  Hatherton,  Lord 

Littr^  (M.),  his  excellent  French  dic- 
tionary, cxxv.  230 

Liturgy  (the  English),  required  re- 
vision of,  cxiii.  8;  opposed  by 
the  clergy,  10;  pamphlets  in 
favour  of  revision,  12,  15 ;  points 
at  issue,  18 ;  controverted  points 
should  be  expressed  in  the  plain 
words  of  Scripture,  25 ;  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  suggested, 
to  report  on  the  question  of  revi- 
sion, 28 ;  episcopal  opinions  on, 
30 ;  revisionists  accused  of  exclu- 
siveness,  35 

Liverpool  (Robert  Banlcs  Jenkinson, 
2nd  Earl  of,  d.  1828),  advises  the 
retreat  of  the  British  troops 
from  the  Peninsula,  cxvi.  60 


Liverpool  (Robert  Banks  Jenkinson, 
2nd  Earl  of),  his  easy-going  weak- 
ness, cxxxi.  572  ;  character  of  his 
administration,  573  ;  incohesion  of 
his  Cabinet,  575 
Livingston  (Edward,  1764-1836), 
his  Life  by  Mr.  Hunt,  cxx.  189 ; 
merits  of  his  biography,  ib.  ;  his 
Scottish  descent,  ib.  190 ;  anecdote 
of  his  boyhood,  192;  his  early 
training,  ib. ;  his  success  at  the 
Bar,  193  ;  elected  to  Congress, 
194  ;  his  speech  against  the  Alien 
Bill,  196  ;  appointed  Attorney 
and  Mayor  of  New  York,  197 ; 
his  scheme  for  opening  public 
workshops,  ib.  ;  his  lively  disposi- 
tion, 198 ;  his  neglect  of  public 
accounts,  ib.  199  ;  his  ofter  of  re- 
paration, 199;  removes  to  New- 
Orleans,  200;  anecdote  of,  as  a 
Freemason,  201 ;  his  second  mar- 
riage, ib.  ;  General  Wilkinson  s 
accusation  against  him,  202 ;  the 
Batture  controversy,  203  ;  his  new 
Criminal  Code  for  Louisiana,  204, 
208  ;  rejection  of  his  scheme,  ib.  ; 
foreign  testimony  to  its  merits, 
211 ;  his  views  on  the  American 
Constitution,  ib.  ;  re-elected  to 
Congress,  ib.  ;  becomes  Senator 
for  Louisiana,  212  ;  on  the  nature 
of  the  Federal  compact,  ib. ;  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  State,  213  ; 
his  literary  services  to  De  Tocque- 
ville,  214 ;  his  mission  as  Pleni- 
potentiary to  France,  ib.  ;  his 
death,  215  ;  his  improvidence,  ib.  j 
Mr.  Bancroft's  eulogy  of  him,  216 

Livingstone(Dr., 1817-1874),  his  pre- 
judices against  sport,  cxxi  v.  167 

Livius  (Titus,  b.  u.c.  59),  fate  of  his 
second  Decude,  cxxiv.  357 

early  MSS.  of  his  first  De- 
cade, cxxxvii.  66;  history  of  his 
collected  writings,  91 

Livonia.     See  Baltic  Provinces 

Local  Government,  anomalies  of,  in 
rural  districts,  cxxxv.  273  :  county 
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administration,  274;  paiishes,  275; 

Mr.  Goschen's  Bill  of  1871,  ih. 
Local   nomenclature,  historical   and 

ethnological    importance    of,    cxi. 

356 ;  antiquity  of,  in  England  and 

abroad,  357 ;  prevalence  of  family 

names  in,  376 
Local  taxation.    See  Taxation,  Local 
Locke  (John,    1632-1704),   on    the 

Darien  expedition,  cxv.  11 
•  Mr.  Austin's   admiration   of 

his  intellect,  cxviii.  482  and  note 
on  the  distinctive  character 


of  idiocy,  cxxii.  45 

his  theory  on  Money  antici- 


pated, cxxiii.  84 
on  Probability  and  Assent, 


exxxii.  397 ;  his  definition  of  Faith, 
400 

doctrines   of,  borrowed    by 

Berkeley,  cxxxv.  22 

Locker  (Frederick),  his  '  London 
Lyrics,'  cxl.  355 ;  his  excellence 
in  light  verse,  375 ;  his  liveliness 
and  humour  of  surprise,  376;  his 
*  Story  of  a  Muff,'  ib. ;  unobtrusive 
moral  teachings,  878 ;  his  power 
of  spontaneity,  379 

Lodi,  the  Church  of  Bramante  at, 
cxviii.  82 

Loftus,  Irish  Chancellors  of  that 
name,  cxxxiv.  53,  55 

Lombard  (M.  Alexandre),  his  me- 
morials of  Huguenot  persecution, 
cxxxviii.  211 

Lombards,  residence  of,  in  early 
London,  cxxxi.  174 

Lombardy,  political  formation  of, 
cxiii.  266 

Lome  (M.  Dupuy  de),  his  construc- 
tion of  iron-plated  ships  in  France, 
cxviii.  168 

London,  growth  of  the  Roman  city, 
cxi.  362 

■ architectural  poverty  of,  cxv. 

641 ;  injudicious  position  of  public 
monuments,  545  ;  inventory  of 
statues  in,  549 ;  the  Monument 
and  Nelson's  Column,  554 


London,  postal  districts  established 
in,  cxx.  76 

former  want  of  public  gal- 
leries in,  cxxiii.  57 

social   condition   of,   in   the 


early  part  of  George  III.'s  reign, 
cxxvi.  30 

discreditable  anarchy  of  go- 


vernment in,  cxxix.  297 

need  of  opening  new  squares 


in,  cxxx.   463 ;    trees  suited   for, 
467 

topography  of,  an  epitome  of 


its  history,  cxxxi.  155;  volriminous 
writings  on,  ih.  ;  value  of  parish 
histories,  156 ;  derivations  of  the 
word,  157 ;  obscure  early  history, 
ib. ;  a  Roman  military  station,  ih. ; 
street-names  indicating  their  oc- 
cupation, 158 ;  its  military  cha- 
racter retained  after  the  Romans, 
159 ;  Saxon  associations,  ih. ;  evi- 
dences of  ancient  guilds,  160  ; 
names  of  ancient  City  churches,  z6. ; 
antiquity  of  suburban  topography, 
ih.  ;  evidences  of  early  natural 
features,  ih. ;  names  derived  from 
streams  and  rivulets,  162  ;  vene- 
ration for  holy  wells,  163  ;  three 
periods  in  the  history  of,  164  ; 
religious  houses,  165  ;  local  names 
of  mendicant  orders,  166 ;  privi- 
leges of  Broad  Sanctuary,  &c.,  ib, ; 
residences  of  abbots  and  bishops, 
167 ;  houses  of  nobility  in  the 
City,  168  ;  wild  aspect  of  the 
'  West  End,'  ih. ;  irregularity  of 
the  City  streets,  ib. ;  early  City 
regulations,  169  ;  royal  palaces 
therein,  e6. ;  origin  of  the  'Inns,' 
170;  names  associated  with  early 
import  trade,  ib. ;  ancient  markets, 
171  ;  guild  regulations,  172  ; 
localities  assigned  to  trades,  ib. 
173  ;  early  mention  of  sea-coal, 
ih.  ;  isolation  of  foreigners,  ib. ; 
curious  corruptions  of  street-names, 
174;  civic  celebrities  perpetuated, 
175;  monastic  houses  transferred 
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to  tbe  nc'bflity.  ib.  170  :  weotwiri 
moTement  of  fasliioii.  n.:  cl^rgJ 
exited  from,  the  Strand,  177  : 
change  of  loyal  reddences.  178: 
degenasoon  of  the  Dnuy  Lane 
MsAwift^  aL;  Faithume'a  map  of 
1658,  179  :   canaea  rf  wwUrard 


ex:>iu3  of  the  oobOxty.  181 :  local 
sepuatioa  of  tzade  aad  bsiaaii. 
Al  :  C^ty  an&diiansble  in  Chsdes 
XL's  i&gB,  A. ;  ris^T  ; :  tie  Bl;a«B- 
borv  distzict,  1S2 ;  and  of  Soho, 
1S3:  coort  attract: rr-  -  ^^i:-^ 
ban,    184;    strt^:-i  _    - 

PkcadOly,  18o  :    n ::     -  ..:   ex- 


Stieet  tw  : 
Poctlaiid     5 
Manor.  157:  t 
gahuha,  i£. ;  r-^   ri  - 
KatangtoB,  ISS  :    -ir^ 
giaTia,i&^  piesent  svst 
nomaidbtaie,  189*: 
of  the  Boaid  of  W:: 
of  lepetitiaiia^  r   - 
fistiiTe  atzeet-aa~^ 
dar  of  'woEtiuea,  ih. ; 
nate  henv-wotshiy     !■' 
ties    of    stPi^t  -     - 


iz 
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London,  drfectiTe  dirtrifttdegiaphT 
in.  <*TTTn-  225 

letmns  £tom  eariy  frvSidi  in, 

«xniT-S49 

azea  of  the  Citv.  exxirii.  0 

mtU ;  its  dar  popoLitioa,  ih. ; 
eaormous  groirth  of  ita  popala- 
tioo,462 

LoBdon  Magazine,  leniiaaeeaees  of 
its  eady  eaotzihatan,  cxxir.  26^, 
■270 

laadsa  UiUTemty,  Roouui  Cathcdie 
giadoates  at.  emr.  Is3 

LcndoD,  witer  sapply  of.  cxxiiL 
384 :  earlr  abandance  of.  ih.  •  re- 
cent dry  5fiTnme:rs,  38-5 ;  need*  of 
other  'bx^  tarwiis,  387  ;  statiatieB 
anee  18>ciO,  389;  aotiiaoas  defid- 


encT  in  pr-or  di^rriets.  -5^3 :  Mr. 
Godwin's  desoriprionH.  -39:? :  testi- 
moay  of  Mr.  Sim  .^n  as  to  the  City, 
3£y^ :  and   of  Dr.   Letheby.   2^5 ; 
expenditure   of  -w^ter  companies, 
3£^ :   estimate   of  fiitoie  reqaire- 
ments.   397 ;   present  sonrees   of 
supply,  ib.  3fi8 :  diminatiiHi  of  tbe 
Thames,    ih. :     need    of    storage 
reservoirs,  3^9 :  quality  of  Tbames 
■K-ater,  400 ;  natttre  of  imparities, 
4"}1 :    evidence    of   Dr.    FTassall, 
4^14 :  evidence  durins  the  cholera 
jf  18-53-4.  406:   geolc^cal  sab- 
stzatnm    of  London,    410:    new 
s<>aices  of  water  supply,  ib. :  wells 
smik  to  the  chalk.  411 :  wernsx 
rainfall,  413 :  scheme  of  Artesian 
^ells,   ib.:  prt^need  snpply  fir<>m 
North  Wales.  414.  41-5 :  Mr.  Bate- 
mai*3  adieme   thereon,   S>.   418; 
objecti«i3    to    hard    water,    ib. ; 
amonnt  of  waste,  419 :  sapply  for 
fires,  A.  ;  fatnre  prospects.  4±? 
LondooderryfRobertStaart,  Marqms 
r,t  1769-1822).     See  CadUrtagk^ 

I  Cbnrles  Sre— art  Vane.  Mar- 

qiis  of,  1778-1854  j.  bis  character, 
cxv.  537:  his  military  coorase, 
■538  :  sympathy  with  foreign  des- 
pots. 539 

L^ng  V.  !K^op  of  Cape  Town,  nl- 
terico'  imptvtance  of  the  case, 
as  a^ecting  the  statna  of  the 
Choieh  IB  the  Colmdes,  cxriiL 
■Sr2  :  jodgmeaft  of  15th  February, 
1863,  583 ;  iame  on  appeal  bef<3re 
the  PriTT  Coancil,  584 :  final 
^^'■-^t.-"^   r-ir.i'ttirr   Mr.  Lon^ 


TT^C-T'* 


Longevity,  ScriptniaL  rrri.  69 

"  f  royal,  cmi.  459 

i^-_ :...-:.  of  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis 

100 
(W.),  his  '  Three  Cathe- 


dnJs  <rf  St.  Paol'a,'  cxxrviiL  452  : 
Ida  iatpartial  research,  454 ;  bis 
adodntion  of  Wren's  design,  45-3 
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Lopez  (^arciso  i,  Lis  eonirpiracT  in 
Cuba,  cxxxTiiL  39S:  Lis  defeat 
and  execation,  399 

Lords  (TIou?e  of),  creation  of  twelve 
new  peers  bv  Harley,  c3Lriii,  420  : 
ircportanee  of,  in  the  reign  of 
Anne,  ib.  and  note 

their  trimming  T85-3lTition5  in 

1627  on  the  liberty  of  the  snb- 
ject,  cxx.  2-3 :  attempt  to  neutralise 
the  Petition  of  Eight.  2-5 

conflicts  of.  -with  the  Com- 
mon? since  1^46.  ciXTi.  o-57  ; 
apathy  iv^a^vakened  in  1^67,  ooi  ; 
their  amendments  of  the  -Reform 
Bin  of  1^7,  .>59 

presence  of  Bishops  in.  Tin- 

dicated,  cxxviiL  271 

hostility  of.  to  the  Court  in 

the  reign  of  Anne,  cxxxii.  ->31 

constitntion    of.  Tindieated. 


cxwvL  11-3 

Lorraine ,Claude.  SeeC7/w</?  Lorraine 

Lorraine  (Charles.  Cardinal  of.  1-52-5— 
1-574:).  his  overtures  to  the  Duke 
of  Wurtemburg  against  the  Hu- 
guenots, cxxiv.  9-3 

Lorraine,  history  of.  in  the  feudal 
ages,  r-TJi-  .59 :  growth  of  the 
Tiers  Eiat  in,  61 ;  state  of,  under 
Charles  III..  S2  :  French  invasion 
of,  69 :  abdication  of  Charles  IV.. 
ib. :  his  restoration,  71 :  French 
invasion  renewed,  72  :  for&gn 
influence  of  Charles  V..  77 :  pros- 
perity of.  revived  by  Le'opold.  83 ; 
decline  of  loyalty  and  patriotism, 
j^i :  ceded  to  Stanislas  Leczinski. 
!?'. :  annexation  by  France,  So ; 
popular  at-quiescenee  therein.  86 ; 
fusion  soon  completed.  87 

feudal  house  of,  romances  of, 

oxT.  .3t?9. 

cesaon  of,  in  1645,  to  France. 

CTTxiiL  479.  See  Alsace  ano 
Lorraine 

•  Lotiair.'  Mr.  Disraeli's  ccvel  of, 
cxxxiL  275  ;  obtmri^  e  alluaon 
contained  in  his  hero,  277 ;  cari- 


catures of  contemporaries,  280: 
extravagant  outliiie  of  tne  story, 
282  :  characteristic  allusin  to 
Palestine,  ib. :  cor-version  of  Lo- 
thair,  283  ;  protest  a^'aiDst  mate- 
rialism, 284 :  animus  against  the 
Papal  rystem,  285  ;  pictures  of 
Eepublieanism,  286;  sketches  of 
Fnglish  society,  287 ;  pecoliazitiea 
of  style,  288 

Loughborough  (Alexander  Wedder- 
bcm,  Lord.  d.  18CV5).  his  political 
iLtrigue,  cxiil  S84 :  his  practical 
ability  displayed  in  his  letters, 
385 

Louis  TX.  (of  France.  St.  Louis. 
121-5-1270 1,  oompsred  with  Kin? 
Aifrsi,  cw.v.  201 :  Dean  MUman 
on  his  military  iscapaaty,  2C>2 

Louis  XL  'of  France,  142:3-1483), 
his  characta'and  appearance,  rrJT. 
•530 :  socdal  corruption  in  his  reign, 
531 :  his  lemons  in  Italian  gta£e- 
eraft,  ib.  :  takes  lemge.  ■when 
Dauphin,  with  Philip  of  Bar- 
gundy,  -5-37 :  sns{^cted  of  poison- 
ing Agnes  SoreL  -538 :  his  aveisioa 
to  his  father.  -539 :  his  eoronadon 
at  Beims,  ib. ;  iiis  ridicule  of  feu- 
dal pomp  at  a  tournament  at 
Paris.  ->4<j :  his  mean  apparel,  Q>. ; 
his  immorality  and  love  of  irony, 
ih. :  recovers  the  towns  <^  the 
Somme  frcan  the  House  of  Bur- 
gundy, -541 ;  his  first  quarrel  with 
Charies  the  Bcdd,  •>42 :  c-oaliti'on 
of  nobles  against,  ib. :  his  unpopu- 
lar edicts  against  hunting,  ib.; 
blockaded  by  the  allies  at  Paris, 
o43 :  deserted  by  the  Li^ros, 
•547;  his  perfidious  overnues  to 
Charlee  the  B-sld,  -551  :  appeals 
to  the  States-General,  0-53 :  re- 
ocHiqnasNonuandy.  ib. :  his  fcHeed 
treaty  with  Charles  at  PeRHme, 
•>>5  :  marches  with  Charles  against 
Liege,  -5o6 :  his  political  relaticms 
with  Fngland,  -560 ;  promotes  Ae 
Sxriss  Leasne.  -571 
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Louis  XI.  (of  France),  his  relations 
with  Richard  III.,  cxxi.  201 

his    hostility   to   municipal 

institutions,  cxxxiv.  264 

Louis  XII.  (of  France,  1462-1515), 
his  marriage  with  Mary  Tudor, 
cxxiii.  254  ;  his  demeanour,  ih.  ; 
his  death,  256 

Louis  XIV.  (of  France,  1638-1715), 
his  relations  with  Lorraine,  cxii. 
59 

his  original  statue  in  Paris, 

cxv.  552 

. his  terms  of  peace  with  the 

Grand  Alliance,  cxvi.  528  ;  rejects 
the  counter  demands,  530  ;  his 
negotiations  renewed  after  Mnl- 
plaquet,  535 

his  character,  by  St.  Simon, 


cxix.  01 

his  earlv  toleration   of  the 


Huguenots,  cxxi.  500;  his  ruth- 
less persecution,  502,  509 

his  corpse   disinterred  at  St. 

Denis  in  1703.  cxxiv.  362  ;  re- 
moved to  the  Invalides,  363  ;  his 
shoe  preserved  by  the  Duchess  de 
Berry,  371 ;  his  copybook  at  St. 
Petersburg,  377 

his    later     missovernment. 


cxxv.  471 

corruption  of  society  in  his 


reign,  cxxxviii.  322  ;  cons^piracies 
and  crimes,  323,  325  ;  the  plot  of 
1673,  326 

Louis  XV..  (of  France,  1710-1775), 
Marie  Antoinette's  account  of  his 
death,  cxxiii.  431 

recent  publications  respect- 
ing, cxxv.  470  ;  moral  signifionnce 
of  his  reign,  ih.;  his  early  tuition, 
472  ;  beauty  as  a  child,  473  note ; 
evil  influence  of  the  two  Regents, 
ih.  474 ;  his  inauspicious  marriage, 
475,  476  ;  description  of  the 
Queen,  ih. ;  ascendancy  of  Fleury, 
477 ;  Polish  and  Austrian  succes- 
sions, 478,  480  ;  dullness  of  the 
Court   under  Fleury,  ih. ;    perni- 


cious infiaence  of  Richelieu,  482; 
his  sudden  outburst  of  wild  gaiety, 
ih.;  the  Belle  Inconnue,  ih.  483; 
debauches  at  Versailles,  ib.  ;  his 
incestuous  amours,  484  ;  influence 
of  Madame  de  Vintimille,  486 ; 
his  support  of  Prussia,  ih. ;  opera- 
tions in  Flanders,  488 ;  eflForts  at 
reform,  ih. ;  popular  contempt  of, 
489  ;  his  new  mistress,  the 
Duchess  of  Chateauroux,  490  ; 
abandoned  to  looseness,  491 ;  joins 
tl^e  army,  493  ;  his  illness  at  Metz, 

494  ;    his   sudden   popularity,  ih. 

495  ;  his  mistress  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  497 ;  infamies  at  the 
Pare  aux  Cerfs,  503 ;  popular 
hatred  of  him,  ih. ;  disputes  with 
Parliament,  506  ;  stabbed  by 
Damiens,  ih. ;  contest  with  Eng- 
land and  Prussia,  ih.  507  ;  the 
Peace  of  Paris,  508 :  death  of 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  509 ;  rise 
of  Madame  du  Barry,  510;  revolt- 
ing scene  at  his  death-bed,  511; 
his  last  words,  512 ;  his  mania 
for  speculating  in  corn,  ib. ;  bis 
secret  diplomacy,  ih. ;  his  cyni- 
cism and  hypocrisy,  513  note  ;  long 
and  shameful  reign,  ib.  ;  his  cha- 
racter the  product  of  his  age,  514 

Louis  XVI.  (of  France,  1754-1793), 
his  conduct  at  his  execution, 
cxviii.  121 ;  Voltaire's  remark  on 
his  weak  character,  142 ;  he  could 
not  have  averted  the  Revolution, 
143 

■ his    last     moments,    cxix. 

338 

his  letter  to  Maria  Theresa 

on  his  accession,  cxxiii.  433  ;  im- 
aginary letters  of,  439 ;  his  charac- 
ter drawn  from  his  real  letters, 
442  ;  his  bad  faith  with  the  As- 
sembly, 443 ;  insincere  dealings 
with  the  Revolution,  445 

his  alleged  worship  of  the 


Sacred  Heart  a  fabrication,  cxxxix, 
251 
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Louis  XVII.     See  Daup/rhi,  the 

Louis  XVIII.  (of  France,  1755- 
1824),  state  of  France  at  his  re- 
storation, cxxv.  323  ;  his  dignified 
demeanour,  326 ;  interview  with 
M.  Beno-not,  327  ;  his  conduct 
during  the  Hundred  Days,  329 

Louis  Napoleon.    See  Napoleon  III. 

Louis  Philippe  (1773-1850),  his 
first  cabinet,  cxxxv.  361 ;  Fieschi's 
attempt  on  his  life,  363 

his  imprudent   retention   of 

the  Guizot  ministry,  cxxxix,  545 

Louis  Ferdinand  (Prince  of  Prussia, 
1772-1800),  his  character,  cxxxi. 
67;  his  death  at  Saalfeld,  68 

Louis  of  Orleans.     See  Orleans 

Louisiana  (U.S.),  Livingston's  re- 
form of  the  criminal  code  of,  cxx. 
204 

origin  of  tlie  penal  code  of, 

cxxvi.  362 

Lourdes,  pretended  apparition  of  Our 
Lady  at,  cxxxix,  246 ;  the  girl 
Soubirous,  247 ;  the  miraculous 
fountain,  ib.  ;  pilgrimages  to,  248  ; 
comical  challenge  of  M.  Artus,  ib. ; 
M.  Barbaste's  narrative,  ib, ;  su- 
perstitious belief  in  modern  mira- 
cles, 249 

Louvain,  Scottish  missionary  college 
at,  cxix.  198 

Louvois  (Frari9nis  Michel  Letellier, 
Marquis  de,  1641-1691),  his  army 
organisation,  cxxvi,  271 

■ his    inslruc lions    respecting 

the  custody  of  the  Iron  Mask, 
oxxxviii.  307 ;  conspiracies  foiled 
by  him,  325 

Lovat  (Simon  Fraser,  Lord,  1667- 
1746),  his  mixture  of  blandness 
and  ferocity,  cxii.  336 

Lovell  (American  Confederate  Gene- 
ral), his  unsuccessful  defence  of 
New  Orleans,  cxxiv.  201,  209 

Low  Church.     See  Evangelical 

Lowe  (Sir  Hudson,  1766-1844),  his 
sketch  of  Leipsic,  cxvi,  75 

Lowe  (Right  Hon.  Bobert,  b.  1811), 


his  evidence  on  Australian  defence, 
cxv.  110;  on  the  withdrawal  of 
British  troops,  1 14 ;  on  colonial 
independence,  125 

Lowe  (Bight  Hon.  Bobert),  his  Re- 
vised Code  of  Education,  cxx,  587 

his  evidence  on  the  Inns  of 

Court,  cxxxi V,  501 

his    objections   to   paternal 

government,  cxxxvi.  92 

his  allusions  to  Education  in 


his  Edinburgh  Address  of  1867, 
cxxxix.  216  note 

Lowth  (Robert,  Bishop  of  London, 
1710-1787),  his  quarrel  with 
Warburton,  cxxii.  30  ;  Dr.  John- 
son's estimate  of,  31 

Lubbock  (Sir  John,  b.  1834),  his 
'  Prehistoric  Times,'  cxxxii,  439  ; 
adopts  Cuvier's  method  in  the 
restoration  of  fossil  mammals, 
440 ;  his  division  of  prehistoric 
time,  441  ;  wrongly  criticised  in 
the  Quarterly  Revietc,  ib. ;  his  idea 
of  '  ages,'  442  ;  hypothesis  of 
primitive  intermixture  of  animals, 
445  ;  mistakes  respecting  the  rein- 
deer, 457;  his  'Neolithic'  age, 
463  ;  on  the  supposed  Phoenician 
origin  of  bronze,  474 ;  his  appeal 
to  archaeology  examined,  479 

Lucan  (Marcus  Annseus  Lucanus, 
37-65),  passage  in  his  'Pharsalia' 
(vi.  186-8)  ascribed  to  author's 
variation  of  original  text,  cxxxvii. 
69 

Lucian  (second  century),  his  story  of 
the  Celtic  Hercules,  cxviii.  49 

■ compared    with     Plutarch, 

cxxix.  79 

Liicke  (Professor)  on  the  doubts  at- 
tached to  St.  John's  Gospel,  cxix, 
587 

Lucretius  (Titus  Carus,  B.C.  98-55), 
Lachmann's  emendations  in,  cxxii. 

240  ;  general  lucidity  of  his  style, 

241  ;  contemporary  opinions  of, 
245 ;  modern  eulogies,  246 ;  his 
didactic    poetry    unattractive,   ib. 
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249 ;  compared  with  Virgil,  250  ; 
immaturity  of  his  language,  ib.  ; 
inequalities  of  language,  251 ;  his 
child-like  garrulity,  'ib. ;  De  Quin- 
cey's  theory  of  his  delirium,  ib. ; 
vivid  descriptions  by,  252  ;  on  the 
origin  of  society,  253  ;  English 
translations  of,  ib.  257 

Lucretius  (Titus  Carus),  foreshadows 
the  diffusibility  of  matter,  cxxxiii. 
159 

slender    knowledge    of,    in 

early  times,  cxxxvii.  61  ;  the 
Leyden  MSS.  of,  67;  his  poems 
probably  published  posthumously, 
68 ;  question  of  the  lost  arche- 
type, 71 ;  Niccoli's  transcript,  74 

Luke  (Saint),  M.  Kenan's  criticism 
of  his  Gospel,  cxix.  583 

Lullier,  leader  of  Paris  Communists 
in  1874,  cxxxiv.  535  ;  his  charac- 
ter and  previous  career,  ib. 

Lunacy  Laws,  inadequate  to  meet 
all  cases  of  insanity,  cxii.  538 

Lunatic  Asylums,  principles  of  isola- 
tion criticised,  cxxxi.  431 ;  over- 
growth of  county  asylums,  432  ; 
conduct  of  attendants,  433 :  in- 
adequate medical  staff,  434  ;  want 
of  occupation,  435 ;  spirit  of  rou- 
tine, ib. ;  popular  illusions  as  to 
desperate  character  of  inmates, 
436 ;  indiscriminate  system  of  re- 
straint, 437  ;  case  of  convalescents, 
438  ;  pauper-patients  in  Scotland, 
443  ;  advantages  of  the  free-air 
system,  444  ;  supervision  by  paid 
inspectors  necessary,  445  ;  the 
cottage-system,  ib. ;  thirty  per  cent. 
of  present  inmates  could  be  with- 
drawn, 446 ;  refusals  of  admission, 
ib. 

Lurch,  meaning  of  the  word  in 
Shakspeare,  cxxx.  112 

Lush,  the  adjective  wrongly  ex- 
plained by  Johnson,  cxxviii.  65 

Lushington  (Dr.  Stephen),  his  j  udg- 
ment  in  '  Essays  and  Reviews,' 
cxx.  270 


Lusk,  prison  establishment  at,  cxvii. 
252 

Lussac  (Nicolas  Francois  Gay,  b. 
1778),  his  mode  of  preserving 
meat,  &c.,  cxxv.  396 

his  atomic  theory  of  gases, 

cxxx.  144 

Luta  N'zige,  Lake,  visited  by  Speke, 
cxviii.  216 

wrongly  considered  a  back- 
water of  the  Nile,  cxxiv.  159 

Luther  (Martin,  1483-1646),  on  bib- 
lical inspiration,  cxix.  144 

Papal  Bull  for  destruction  of 

his  writings,  cxxxiv.  168 

his    triumph     against    the 


Papal  system,  cxxxvii.  534 
on   the   value    of  advanced 


learning  applied  to  revealed  truth, 
cxxxix,  418  iwte 

Lutheranisra,  modern  modification 
of  extreme  doctrines  in,  cxxxiii.  401 

Luttrell  (Henry,  d.  1851),  his  light 
poeti-y,  cxl,  372  ;  his  rhymes  on 
'Burnham  Beeches,' 373 

Luxemburg,  neutrality  of,  guaran- 
teed by  the  Treaty  of  1867, 
cxxxiii.  278  ;  the  compact  repu- 
diated by  Prussia,  ib. ;  puerile 
pretexts  of  Bismarck,  279  ;  his 
unfounded  charges  against,  280  ; 
origin  and  nature  of  the  Treaty, 
282 

Luxemburg  Question,  the,  recent 
solution  of,  cxxxii.  491 

Luynes  (Duke  de,  b.  1802),  his  Me- 
moirs of  the  Court  of  Louis  XV., 
cxxv.  470 

Luzzara,  battle  of  (1702),  cxvi.  513 

Lj'all  (A.  C),  his  edition  of  the 
Gazetteer  for  Berar,  cxxxvii.  225 

Lyell  (Sir  Charles,  1797-1875),  his 
*  Antiquity  of  Man,'  cxviii.  254 ; 
his  early  education,  ib. ;  popularity 
of  his    'Principles   of    Geology,' 

255  ;    main    idea     of   his    work, 

256  ;  his  investigations  abroad, 
257 ;  Uniformitarians  and  Catax- 
tropJmts,     258  ;     on     Quaternary 
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Geology,  259  ;  on  the  tests  of 
antiquity  applied  to  flint  imple- 
ment<,  264;  bis  twofold  division 
of  post-tertiary  beds,  265  ;  on  tbe 
Post-Pliocene  Age,  266;  accepts 
tbe  tbeory  of  M.  Perthes,  268 ;  on 
the  classification  of  cave  deposits, 
277  ;  believes  in  tbe  co-exi>tence 
of  Man  with  the  mammoth,  ib. ;  on 
the  bone  caves  in  the  valley  of  tbe 
Meuse,  279 ;  on  tbe  skull  from 
Neanderthal,  280  ;  on  the  sepul- 
chral cave  at  Aurignac,  284 ;  on 
fossil-bones  in  volcanic  formations, 
286 ;  on  tbe  enci'oacbment  of  river 
deltas  into  the  sea,  287 ;  on  raised 
beaches,  290  ;  his  chronological 
scale  of  tbe  elevation  of  continents 
criticised,  291 ;  his  neglect  of  de- 
monstration, 295  ;  bis  belief  in 
Darwinism,  ih.  ;  his  work  not 
original,  ib. 
Lyell  (Sir  Charles),  his  theory  of  tbe 
glacial  period,  cxx,  471 

Mr.  Huxley  on  bis   unifor- 

mitarian  theorj'  of  geologv,  cxxxi. 
44 

Lyndhurst  (John  Singleton  Copley, 
Lord  Chancellor,  Baron,  1772- 
1863),  his  opposition  to  the  Pri- 
soners' Counsel  Bill  overcome,  cxi. 
192  note 

bis  motion   for  postponing 

the  disfranchising  clauses  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  cxxv.  541 

Life  of,  by  Lord  Campbell, 


cxxix.  556  ;  his  relations  with 
Campbell,  557  ;  his  early  life, 
5oS  ;  his  democratic  notions  in 
youth,  559;  bis  Jacobinism  ascribed 
to  Volney,  560  ;  alleged  looseness 
of  his  politics,  561  ;  his  judicial 
character,  ih.  ;  anecdotes  of  his 
indolence,  562;  his  views  of  ofiice, 
563;  his  contempt  for  mankind, 
ib. ;  his  sneering  propensities,  564  ; 
oddities  on  the  Bench,  ib.  ;  he 
retarded  Law  Reform,  ib.  ;  his 
conduct   on    irregular    marriages, 


565 ;  bis  aversion  to  the  Bench, 
ih. ;  his  marriage,  566  ;  his  grace- 
ful appearance,  ib.  :  passion  for 
politics,  567 ;  his  reputation  for 
unscrupulousness,  ih. ;  his  conduct 
in  opposition,  ib. ;  views  on  Reform, 
568  ;  his  motion  in  1832  for  post- 
poning disfranchisement  to  enfran- 
chisement, ib. ;  his  achievements 
for  bis  party,  569 ;  story  of  his 
being  offered  tbe  Premiership  be- 
tween 1835  and  1841  disproved, 
ih. ;  his  annual  '  Reviews  of  the 
Session,' 570;  his  power  founded 
on  intellectual  pre-eminence,  ih.  ; 
bis  lucid  exposition,  571  ;  bis 
speeches  on  Lord  Campbell's  bill 
against  obscene  publications,  ib.  ; 
bis  later  ascendancy  over  Broug- 
ham, 600 

Lyndhurst  (Lord),  his  speech  .is  Mr. 
Copley  on  Watson's  trial,  cxxx.520 

consulted   by   "VViiliam  IV. 

on  the  Coronation  Oath,  cxxxiii. 
316 

his  comparison  of  Peel  and 


the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the 
Cabinet,  cxl.  543;  Mr.  Greville's 
sketch  of,  548 

Lyndsay  (Sir  James  of),  his  murder 
of  Kirkpatrick,  cxl.  324  ;  his  trial 
,  and  execution,  ib. 

Lynedocb  (Thomas  Graham,  Lord, 
1750-1843),  Lord  Cockburn's 
sketch  of,  in  old  age,  cxl.  270 

Lyrical  poetry,  richness  of,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  cxl.  358,  363  ; 
minor  poets  of  tlie  Restoration, 
364 ;  of  the  present  day,  375 

Lyttleton  (George  William,  Lord, 
tbe  present,  b.  1817),  his  Greek 
translation  of  Milton's  'Comus,' 
cxxiii.  365  ;  and  of  the  *  Lotus 
Eaters,'  372  ;  his  Latin  version  of 
'  (Enone,'  373 

Lytton  (Edward  Bulwer,  Lord, 
1808-1873),  bis  unfinished  novel 
'  The  Parisians/  cxxxix.  383  ;  his 
literary    industry,   384  ;    did  not 
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'  write  himself  out,'  385  ;  his 
novels  grouped  by  periods,  ib.  ; 
genius  shown  in  his  '  Caxtons.' 
386  ;  his  loss  irreparable,  ih.  ; 
his  literary  character,  387  (see 
Parisians,  the)  ;  his  '  Coming 
Race  '  and  '  Kenelm  Chillingly,' 
389  ;  pictures  of  English  life  in 
'  My  Novel,'  391 
Lytton  (Robert,  Lord,  b,  1831), 
'Owen  Meredith,'   chronicles  and 


characters  by,  cxxviii.  109 ;  his 
merits  as  a  poet,  ib.  ;  his  fault 
of  redundancy,  110;  character  of 
his  heroic  verse,  ib.  ;  social  charac- 
ter of  his  genius,  115  ;  his  view  of 
life,  116  ;  his  '  Licinius,'  ib. ;  his 
impersonations  of  Greek  art,  119  ; 
his  true  spirit  of  poetic  imitation, 
123 
Lytton  (Robert,  Lord),  merits  of  his 
'Fables  in  Song,  cxl.  382 


Macaulay  (Thomas  Babington, 
Lord,  1800-1859),  obituary  notice 
of,cxi.  273  ;  his  marvellous  memory 
and  range  of  acquirements,  ib.  ; 
his  union  of  imaginative  and  criti- 
cal powers,  274;  his  political  genius, 
ib. ;  brilliant  social  qualities, 
275 

his    family    history,     cxii. 

521 


his  use  of  political  broad- 
sides, cxiii.  89 ;  his  power  of  con- 
densed narrative,  507  ;  on  Dr. 
Johnson's  quarrel  with  Mrs.  Thrale, 
608 

his   '  History    of    England,' 

Vol.  v.,  cxiv.  279 ;  grandeur  of 
his  character,  ib.  ;  compared  with 
Bolingbroke  and  Burke,  280  ;  his 
Parliamentary  talents,  281 ;  his 
patriotism  and  love  of  lilierty, 
282  ;  present  volume  extends  from 
1697  to  1700,  283;  his  ori-inal 
design  unfinished,  ib.  ;  minute 
charges  of  inaccuracy,  287  ;  Mr. 
Paget's  carping  criticisms,  288 ; 
his  charge  of  treachery  against 
Marlborough  confirmed,  289, 296  ; 
his  account  of  Claverhouse,  297, 
305  ;  on  the  standing  army,  307  ; 
his  narrative  less  liorid  than  the 
previous  volumes,  309  ;  episode  of 
Lord  Clancartv,  ib.  ;  his  defence 


of  the  Partition  Treaty,  312 ;  his 

subdued  eulogy  of  William  III.,31 7 
Macaulay  (Lord),  his  estimate  of  the 

Darien  expedition,  cxv.  5 
his    high   opinion   of    Pitt's 

Parliamentary  genius,  cxvi.  120 
his  views  on  native  education 


in  India,  cxvii.  39 
his  lines   on   the   Muse   of 


Literature,  cxviii.  165 
his   remarks    on    the   Irish 


Church,  cxxiii.  461 
his     early    conversational 

po'iAers   described   by   Mr.  Crabb 

Robinson,  cxxx.  533 
his  refutation  of  James  Mill's 


strictures  on  the  Edinburgh  Jie- 
vieiv,  cxxxix.  104,  109  (see  Vol. 
XLIX.  p.  185);  his  speech  on  the 
Indian  Government  Bill,  331 

Lord  Cockburn's   sketch  of. 


cxl.    209 ;  his   light   verse,    369 ; 

Mr.     Greville's     description     of, 

525 
Maccabees,  the,  historical  importance 

of  their  era,  cxix,  159 
McCarthy  (Sir  Charles),  his  defeat 

by  the  Ashantees,  exxxviii.  673  ; 

his  death,  ib. 
McClellan    (Federal    General),    his 

Anaconda    strategy,     cxxi.     263, 

254  ;  his  official  retirement,  255  ; 

his  military  qualities  vindicated. 
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259  ;  his  proposed  route  to  Hich- 
mond,  268,  269 

McClellan  (Federal  General),  his  suc- 
cesses in  Western  Virginia,  cxxxvii. 
375  ;  his  genius  for  organisation, 
376;  defeated  at  Chickahoniiny,  380 

McCrie  (Dr.  T.),  his  character, 
cxxxi.  205 ;  friendship  with  Sir 
W.  Hamilton,  ih, 

McCuUoch  (Mr.),  secretary  of  the 
American  Treasury,  cxxix.  505 ; 
his  financial  education,  ih.  ;  his 
qualifications  for  office,  506 ;  his 
functions  usurped  by  Congress, 
ib. ;  his  difficulties  after  the  war, 
609 ;  his  speech  at  Fort  Wagner 
on  contraction  of  the  currency, 
510 ;  his  doctrine  approved  by 
Congress,  511  ;  his  gold  reserve- 
fund  criticised,  514 ;  his  surplus 
of  1867, 522 

Macdougall  (Colonel),  his  '  Modern 
Warfare  and  Modern  Artillery,' 
cxxiii.  95 ;  advocates  rapidity  of 
infantry  movements,  119  ;  his 
valuable  criticisms,  120 

McGregor  (Rob  Roy),  his  fraudu- 
lent bankruptcy,  cxii.  350 ;  his 
conduct  in  the  affair  of  '15,  ib. 

Machiavelli  (Nicholas,  1469-1527), 
his  policy  the  ordinary  practice 
of  rulers  before  his  time,  cxix.  531 

singularity   of    his   genius, 

cxxx.  2 

his    threefold    division    of 

mankind,  cxxxi.  395 

Mclvor  (Mr.  W.  G.),  his  Notes  on 
the  propagation  of  the  Chinchona, 
cxviii.  507 ;  his  assistance  in  its 
introduction  at  Ootacamund,  517; 
his  official  reports  thereon,  518 

Mackay  (Dr.  Charles),  his  collection 
of  Jacobite  ballads,  cxiii.  87  ;  his 
belief  in  the  genuineness  of  Hogg's 
'  Jacobite  Relics,'  112 

(Mr.  A.),  his  report  on   cot- 


ton culture  in  Western  India,  cxv. 
504 
Mackenzie  (Sir  Alexander),  his  ex- 


plorations in  British  North  Ame- 
rica, cxix.  447 

Mackenzie  (Sir  G.),  his  cavern-theory 
of  the  Geyser  eruptions,  cxiii.  537 

McKinlay  (Mr.),  his  search- expedi- 
tion in  Central  Australia,  cxviii. 
331 

Mackintosh  (Sir  James,  1766-1832), 
his  speech  against  the  Foreign 
Enlistment  Bill,  cxxxv.  569 

his      estimate      of    Lord 

Brougham,  cxl.  268 

speeches   of,   in   Parliament, 


cxl.  527;  Mr.  Greville's  reflections 
on  his  career,  528 

Maclagan  (Mr.  Peter),  his  pamphlet 
on  the  Irish  Land,  cxxxi.  282 

Maclise,(Mr.,  b.  1811),historical  error 
in  his  fresco  of  the  '  Meeting  of 
Wellington  and  Blucher,'  cxix. 
331 

■ his  fresco  on  the  '  Meeting  of 

Wellington  and  Blucher,'  cxxiii. 
22;  difficulty  of  choosing  mate- 
rials, ib. ;  adopts  the  stereochromic 
process,  23,  24 ;  defects  of  the 
Royal  Gallery,  25 ;  his  historical 
accuracy  re-examined,  26  note; 
his  '  Death  of  Nelson,'  27 ;  his 
accuracy  in  details,  28  ;  his  remu- 
neration, 31 

Macknight  (Thomas),  his  Life  of 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  cxviii.  404 ; 
his  merits  as  a  political  writer,  ib. ; 
his  slovenly  use  of  his  materials, 
405 

MacMahon  (Marshal,  afterwards 
French  President),  his  operations 
before  the  surrender  at  Sedan, 
cxxxii.  501,  518 

Macpherson  (Sir  John,  about  1767- 
1821),  his  parentage,  cxxv.  66 ; 
tutor  to  the  two  Grevilles,  ib.  ; 
his  intimacy  with  Adam  Ferguson, 
ib. ;  succeeds  Warren  Hastings  as 
Governor-General  of  India,  ib.  ; 
spirited  sketch  of,  in  Wraxall's 
Memoirs,  ib.  ;  anecdote  related  by 
Dr.  Percy,  77 
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MacphersoTj  (Major),  his  services  in 
suppref^siuji-  human  sacrifice  among 
the  Khonds,  cxix.  400;  valuable 
character  of  his  reports,  412 

McPherson  (Federal  General),  Lis 
able  conduct  in  the  War  of  Seces- 
sion, cxxi.  254,  203  ;  commands 
the  army  of  Tennessee,  265 

his    military   promise    and 

death,  cxxix.  254  and  note 

Madagascar,  its  strange  immunity 
from  foreign  conquest,  cxxvi.  376  ; 
the  Malagasy  tribes  reduced  by 
Radama,  377  ;  their  gc^verimieut 
an  absolute  monarchy,  37S  ;  their 
character  and  ijhysiqtie,  379 ;  laws 
proclaimed  at  the  kahari/s,  380  j 
success  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society  in,  ib.  381 ;  rapid  strides 
of  Christianity,  382 ;  death  and 
character  of  Radama,  383,  384 ; 
his  widow  Eanavalo  succeeds,  ib.  ; 
she  starves  her  husband's  rela^- 
tives,  ib. ;  Europeans  ordered  to 
quit,  385;  she  interdicts  Christian 
worship,  ib. ;  martyrdoms,  386  ; 
indiguities  heaped  on  Christian 
victims,  389  ;  charges  against  con-^ 
verts,  390 :  causes  of  the  perse^ 
cution,  391 ;  French  and  English 
attack  in  1845  repulsed,  392  ; 
growth  of  Christianity,  ib.  ;  in-r 
demnity  for  the  attack  subscribed 
at  Mauritius,  395 ;  the  capital 
Antananarivo,  396 ;  description  of 
the  prince  royal,  397 ;  his  popu- 
larity, 398 ;  persecutions  renewed 
in  1857,  401  ;  death  of  the  queen, 
403  ;  accession  of  Radama  IT.,  ib. ; 
his  tolerant  policy,  ib. ;  ordeal  by 
Tangena  abolished,  404  ;  the 
royal  body-guard,  406  ;  Jesuit 
missionaries,  408  ;  French  treaty 
signed,  409,  410 ;  trial  by  battle 
proclaimed  by  the  king,  ib.  ;  revo- 
lution aud  massacre  of  the  body- 
guard, 411  ;  the  king  stifled,  412; 
his  character,  413 ;  his  queen 
Eabodo  succeeds,  ib.;  revolutionary 


changes,  ib.  414;  protection  of 
Christians,  ib. ;  hopeful  prospects 
of  Christianity,  415 

Madan  (Mr.),  his  treatise  '  Thelypb^ 
thora,'  cxv.  207 

Madden  (Sir  F.),  his  charge  of  forgery 
against  Mr,  Payne  Collier,  c::^i. 
466  ;  his  verdict  against  the 
'  Players'  Petition,'  482  ;  his  bias 
against  Mr.  Collier,  484 

Madeira,  early  discoveries  of,  cxxviii. 
214 ;  prosperity  of,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  215-220 

Madras,  surrendered  to  the  French, 
(1746),  cxxvii.  547 

Madrid,  Scottish  College  of  Jesuits 
at,  cxix,  194 

MafFei  (Francesco  Scipio,  Marquis, 
1675-1755),  projected  collection  of 
Christian  inscriptions,  cxx.  223 

Magellan  (Ferdinand  de,  d.  1521), 
his  famous  voyage  of  1519, 
cxxxviii.   234 

Maggots,  produced  in  meat  by  flies, 
cxxv.  390 

Magic,  historical  belief  in,  cxxi.  432 

Magnetism,  Faraday's  discoveries  in, 
cxxxii.  193,  207 

Terrestrial,  works  relating  to, 

rxxxvi.  407  ;  former  indifference 
of  the  Government,  ib.  ;  expedi- 
tions of  1818,  408  ;  state  of  know- 
ledge early  in  the  present  century, 
ib.  ;    expedition   of    La   Perouse, 

409  ;  declination  of  the  needle, 
ib.  ;  the  Magnetic  Pole  discovered, 

410  ;  tlie  '  rock  '  theorj^  exploded, 
ib. ;  Halley's  theory  revived  by 
Hansteen.  411 ;  Humboldt's  may- 
netic  storms,  412 ;  the  '  Berlin 
Association,'  ib. ;  the  question 
revived  in  England,  413 ;  Gen- 
eral Sabine's  Report  to  the  British 
Association,  ib.  ;  formation  of 
Government  observatories,  414 ; 
Antarctic  expeditions,  ib. ;  diur-? 
nal  variation  of  declination,  415  ; 
question  of  a  line,  ib.  ;  semi- 
annual variation.   416 ;    cosmical 
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origin  of  disturbances,  417;  tbeir 
periodical  character;  418,  419; 
Humboldt's  'nocturnal  episode," 
420  ;  the  aurora  borealis,  ih.  note  ; 
observations  at  Point  Barrow,  ib. ; 
relations  with  solar  physics,  421  ; 
empirical  state  of  present  know- 
ledge, 422 ;  lunar  variations,  ih. ; 
researches  of  Mr.  Chambers  and 
Dr.  Neumayer,  423 ;  Dr.  Bache's 
American  observations,  ih.  ;  semi- 
annual inequality  of  lunar  varia- 
tions, ji,;  question  oi secularchanye, 
424  ;  merit  of  Halley's  discoveries, 
ih. ;  object  of  magrietic  surveys, 
426;  English  survey  in  1838,  ih. ; 
survey  of  Canada,  427  ;  position 
of  Hansteen's  'Siberian  Pole,'  ib.; 
survey  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
ib.  ;  researches  in  France,  ib.  ; 
importance  of  the  British  South 
Polar  Survey.  428 ;  comparison  of 
both  hemispheres,  ih. 

Maguire  (Mr.),  his  'Irish inAmerica,' 
cxxvii,  502 

Mahavansa,  the,  English  translation 
of,  cxv.,  387 

Mahmoud  II.  (Sultan  of  Turkey, 
1808  1839),  his  couji-de-main  in 
1822,  cxxi.  491 

Mahomet  (570-032),  object  of  his 
social  reforms,  cxvi.  353  ;  his  first 
disciples,  354 

his   contempt   for  a  settled 

life,  cxxiv.  4  riote ;  institutions  of 
his  ancestors,  8,  10  ;  ancient  rites 
and  cerenionies,  ib. ;  previous  ad- 
vance in  Arabian  monotheism, 
11  ;  Jewish  influences,  12  ;  na- 
tional aversion  to  Christianity,  13 ; 
his  early  life,  17  ;  nervous  consti- 
tution and  sensibility,  19  ;  his 
supposed  hysteria,  ib. ;  his  cata- 
leptic fits,  ib..  21  ;  his  meeting 
with  Zeid,  ib. ;  his  first  vision  at 
Mount  Hira,  ib. ;  his  revelations, 
23  ;  first  converts,  24  ;  ridicule  of 
his  claims,  ?&. ;  attacks  the  Caaba 
■worship,   25  ;    protected    by    his 


uncle,  2(5;  his  simple  method  of 
imposture,  27  ;  persecution  of  him 
and  his  sect,  28  ;  supported  by 
Omar,  29 ;  meeting  with  the  six 
pilgrims,  30  ;  midnight  meeting  at 
Akaba,  32  ;  his  flight  to  Medina, 
33 ;  his  new  policy  of  ambition, 
ih. ;  liis  welcome  at  Medina,  35  ; 
plundersthe  caravans, 30;  his  cold- 
blooded murders,  37  ;  his  destruc- 
tion of  the  Jews,  38-41  ;  captures 
Chaibhar,  ih. ;  causes  of  the  rapid 
spread  of  Islamism,  42 ;  his  con- 
quest of  Mecca,  43  ;  terms  of 
negotiation,  44,  45  ;  his  cowardly 
spirit  of  revenge,  ib.  ;  ignorant 
ferocity  of  his  followers,  47 ;  his 
last  procession  to  Mecca  and 
death,  48  ;  his  character,  ih.  ; 
personal  appearance,  49  ;  failure 
of  his  creed  in  Arabia,  50 

Mahometanism,  causes  of  its  first 
spread,  cxxiv.  42 

Mahometans  in  India,  sweeping 
charges  of  fanaticism  against, 
cxxiv.  305  ;  their  passive  conduct 
during  the  Mutiny,  ih. 

Mahomet  II.  (Sultan,  1480-1481), 
his  massacre  at  Constantinople, 
cxxi.  487  ;  thanksgiving  at  St. 
Sophia,  488  ;  his  investiture  of 
Patriarchs,  489 

Mahrattas,  the,  social  aspects  of, 
cxviii,  544  ;  rise  of  their  power, 
ib. 

contests  of,  with  the  Rajpoots 

in  the  last  century,  cxxxiv.  361, 
365 ;  with  the  Rajah  of  Jypore, 
366 ;  services  of  European  adven- 
turers, ib.  ;  their  treacherous 
character,  378  ;  their  conquests 
checked  by  the  British,  383 

first     British     war     with, 

cxxxvii.  233 ;  the  second  war, 
ib. 

Mai  (Cardinal  Angelo,  1782-1854), 
his  editions  of  the  Vatican  Codex, 
cxii.  256  ;  their  critical  defects, 
264 
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'  3Iaiden/  the,  iustrumeiit  of  torture 
in  Scotland,  cxl.  341 

'  Maillotins,'  the,  outbreak  of,  at 
Paris  under  Charles  VI.,  cxxxiv. 
262 

Mailly  (Madame  de,  d.  1751),  the 
Belle  Inconniie  of  Louis  XV., 
cxxv.  482,  483  ;  her  appearance 
and  character,  ih. ;  supplanted  as 
mistress,  484 ;  her  dismissal  from 
Court,  490 ;  her  later  penitence, 
496  note 

Maimonides  or  Ben  Maimon  (Moses, 
1131-1204j,  his  theological  writ- 
ings, cxvii.  187 

his  abridgment  of  the  Talmud, 

cxxxviii.  33 

Maine  (Sir  Henry  Sumner,  b.  1822), 
his  '  Ancient  Law,'  cxiv.  456 ;  its 
speculative  character,  460 ;  on  the 
growth  of  legal  fictions,  475 ;  on 
the  progress  of  equity,  476  ; 
a^icribes  to  families  the  earliest 
form  of  society,  479  ;  his  origi- 
nality of  disquisition,  480  ;  his 
'  historical  method,'  481  ;  his 
treatment  compared  -with  ]\Ir. 
Austin's  '  Jurisprudence,'  ib. :  dis- 
cards the  term  Natural  Law,  482; 
his  criticisms  incomplete,  ih.  ; 
•wrongly  accused  of  positivist 
theories,  484 

his    historical   treatment  of 

positive  law,  cxviii.  442 ;  on  the 
perverted  use  of  the  term  Natm-al 
Law,  460 

his   anti-landlord   views   of 


'  rent '  in  India,  cxxxiv.  466  ;  his 
doctrine  of  '  Village  Communities,' 
467  ;  on  ancient  German  cultiva- 
tion, 468,  470 

Maintenon  (Madame  de,  1635-1719), 
her  pretended  letters  to  Fouquet, 
cxxiv.  373,  375 

her  letters,   instigating   the 

persecution  of  the  Huguenots, 
exxvii.  100 

Mainwaring  (Roger,  Bishop  of  St. 
David's,  d.  1653),  bis  impeachment 


by  the  House  of  Commons,  cxx. 

27 ;  cxxxiv.  180 
Maistre    (Joseph,    Count  de,    1755- 

1821),    his    literary    and    private 

character  contrasted,  cxxiv.  343 
Maitani     (Lorenzo),   his   excellence 

as  a  sculptor,  cxxi.  530 
Maitland  (of  Letherington,  d.  1573), 

theories    of    his     conversion     to 

Mary's  cause,  cxxxiv.  103 
Maitland     (Di'-),    mistake     in     his 

'  Church  of  the  Catacombs,'  cxx. 

225,  226  notes 

his    defence    of  the    Dark 

Ages,  cxxxix.  10 

Maitland  Club,  the,  cxii.  495  note 

Majano  (Benedetto  da),  Tuscan 
sculptor,  his  merits  and  defects, 
cxxi.  545 

Majorities,  objections  to  decision 
by,  cxviii.  140  ;  the  necessary 
condition  of  corporate  govern- 
ment, ib. 

Malays  (in  Borneo),  their  commer- 
cial honesty,  cxvi.  403  ;  their 
energy  in  the  Chinese  insurrec- 
tion, 408 

Malcolm  III.  (of  Scotland,  d.  1093), 
exxvi.  239;  his  homage  to  Eng- 
land, 242 

Malebranche  (Nicholas,  1638-1715), 
anecdote  respecting  his  correspon- 
dence purchased  at  the  Millon 
sale,  cxxiv.  345,  346 

on    insoluble    problems    in 

science,  exxxiii,  147 

Malesherbes  (Chretien  Guillaume 
de  Lamoignon  de,  1721-1794),  his 
connexion  with  the  De  Tocque- 
villes,  exiii.  435  ;  his  execution,  ib. 

Malet  (Sir  Alexander,  Bart.)  on  the 
'  Overthrow  of  the  Germanic  Con- 
federation by  Prussia  in  1860,' 
exxxiii.  459  ;  his  account  of  the 
rupture  at  Frankfort,  473 

Malice,  absurd  legal  interpretations 
of,  cxviii.  455 

Malmesbury,  William  of.  See  Wii- 
liam  of  Malmesbury 
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Malplaquet,  battle  of  (1709),  cxvi. 
531 

Malta,  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis'  descnption 
of,  cxviii.  153-155  ;  success  of  the 
Malta  Couimission,  155 

Malt-tax,  the,  divided  opinions  of  the 
agricultural  interest  on,  cxxxv. 
276  ;  case  of  its  opponents,  277; 
foreign  precedents,  279  ;  pro- 
gress of  the  question  in  Piirlia- 
ment,  281 

Malthus  (Thomas  Robert,  1766- 
1835),  on  the  condition  of  English 
labourers  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, cxxvi.  64  note 

his  fears  of  over-population, 

cxl.  383 

Man,  his  history  revealed  by  physical 
geography,  cxii.  300 

distinguished  from  the  brute 

creation,  cxv.  101 

researches  on  the  early  his- 


tory of,  cxvi.  153  ;  theory  of  three 
distinct    races    in    Europe,    155  ; 
Swedish     discoveries,    156  ;     the 
Turanian  family  of,  ih.,  172 
twofold  aboricfinal  division 


of,  by  Linnaeus,  cxvii.  541  ;  early 
zoological  speculations  respecting, 
542  ;  discoveries  of  anthropoid 
apes,  543;  their  geographical  dis- 
tribution, ib.  ;  their  skull-forma- 
tion compared  with  that  of  man, 
644  ;  the  mastoid  process,  546  ; 
the  ape  theory  of  man,  ib. ;  articu- 
late speech  viewed  as  a  zoological 
test,  548  ;  progressive  types  of 
brain  development,  549  ;  sti'uc- 
tural  peculiarities  of  the  human 
foot  and  hand,  ib. ;  their  difference 
from  those  of  the  gorilla,  551  ; 
modifications  of  the  brain  in  the 
Quadnunana,  552  ;  the  brain  of 
the  chimpanzee,  555  ;  brain  clas- 
sification of  the  Mammalia,  657  ; 
the  posterior  cornu  in  men  and 
monkeys,  560  ;  the  '  hippocampus 
minor'  controversy,  561  ;  distinc- 
tive structure  of  the  human  teeth, 


564  ;  origin  of  man  not  dependent 
on  structural  organisation,  567  ; 
his  divine  faculties  peculiar  to 
himself,  ib.  ;  atheistic  tendencies 
of  the  transmutation  theory,  568 
Man,  alleged  fossil  remains  -of, 
cxviii.  259  ;  Cuvier's  view  of  his 
place  in  creation,  260  ;  Sir  Charles 
Lyell's  theory,  ib.  ;  discovery  of 
flint  implements,  ib.  (see  Perthes, 
M.)  ;  his  date,  with  reference 
to  the  Post-Pliocene  Age,  266 ; 
'  Stratigraphical '  evidence  of  his 
antiquity,  269  ;  human  jaw-bone 
found  in  the  Moulin -Quignon 
gravel-beds,  272  ;  its  genuineness 
agreed  on,  273  ;  evidence  from 
relics  in  limestone  caverns,  276 ; 
his  coexistence  with  the  Mam- 
moth, 277  ;  implements  found 
with  remains  of  extinct  mammalia, 
ih.  ;  difficulty  of  access  to  the 
caves,  270  ;  the  human  skull  foimd 
at  Neanderthal,  280  ;  the  sepul- 
chral cave  at  Aurignac,  283  ; 
association  of,  with  extinct  species 
no  proof  of  his  remote  antiquity, 

285  ;  evidence  of  volcanic  deposits, 

286  ;  relics  of  the  '  Recent '  period 
of,  289;  ancient  canoes  found  at 
Glasgow,  290  ;  no  traces  of,  in 
the  Newer  Pliocene  or  Glacial 
Epoch,  294 ;  Biblical  chronology 
of,  296 

. his  relations  to  the  natural 

world,  cxx.  466 ;  opposite  theories 
of  Buckle  and  Marsh,  ib. ;  changes 
wrought  by  him  on  the  earth's 
surface,  469  ;  origin  of,  beyond 
human  research,  ib.,  470  ;  primi- 
tive aspect  of  the  earth  on  his 
appearance,  ib. ;  his  influence  upon 
inorr/anic  elements,  viz.,  as  miner, 
mechanician,  and  engineer,  472- 
489  (see  also  Climate)  ;  his  func- 
tions as  a  chemist,  ih.,  490 ;  his 
relations  to  organic  existence,  490 ; 
power  over  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  491,  494  ;  local  exchange  of 
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plants  and  animals  effected  by, 
ib. 

Man,  marks  of  the  earliest  settle- 
ments of,  cxxv.  358 

savage  character  of  crossed 


races,  cxxviii.  441 

his  absorption  and  storage  of 


oxygen  for  vital  purposes,  cxxx. 
150 ;  his  relations  to  woman  ex- 
amined, 572  sqq. 

(Prehistoric),   cxxxii.  439  ; 


alleged  existence  of,  during  the 
Palaeolithic  age,  443 ;  first  appear- 
ance in  Europe,  448  ;  evidence  of 
drift-deposits,  ib.  ;  bone-caves  at 
Perigord,  451  ;  flint  instruments 
therein,  452 ;  similar  weapons  of 
Arctic  natives,  453  ;  earliest  cave- 
dwellers,  459  ;  the  Aurignac  cave, 
ib. ;  discoveries  of  skulls,  461  ; 
modes  of  interment,  462 ;  disap- 
pearauce  of  Quaternary  man,  463  ; 
the  Neolithic  age,  ih.  ;  polished 
stone  -  axes  and  tumuli,  465  ; 
bronze-using  peoples  in  Switzer- 
land, 467 
his  relations  to  other  forms 


of  animal  creation,  cxxxiii.  170 

theory   of  natural  selection 


applied  to,  cxxxiv.  197  ;  structural 
identity  of,  with  the  brute  crea- 
tion, ib. ;  doctrine  of  evolution 
thence  deduced,  199  ;  physical 
differences  of,  from  brutes,  201 ; 
relative  brain  capacity,  202 ;  his 
vast  range  of  intellectual  power, 
203 ;  a  contradiction  of  the  Natural 
Selection  theory,  204  ;  his  faculty 
of  song,  205  ;  argument  of  tlie 
structure  of  the  larynx,  ib.  200  ; 
the  theory  inadequate,  207  ;  ques- 
tion of  mental  attributes,  208 ; 
articulate  speech  peculiar  to,  210 ; 
origin  of  his  moral  sense,  216 ; 
which  completely  separates  him 
from  brutes,  221  ;  question  of 
bodily  attiibutes,  222  ;  external 
influences  on  growth,  223  ;  Mr. 
Huxley's     four    races     of,     viz., 


Austrrdoid,  224  ;  Negroid,  Mongo- 
loid, and  Xanthochroic,  225  ; 
question  of  migration,  ih.  ;  obscu- 
rity of  his  primeval  condition, 
227  ;  stand-point  of  natural  his- 
tory, ib. ;  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  of 
'  sexual  selection,'  229,  234 

Man  (Primitive),  question  of  his 
savage  state,  cxxxv.  96  ;  Mr. 
Tj'lor's  argument,  ib.  ;  tests  of 
culture,  viz.,  agriculture,  101  ; 
stone  and  metals,  ih.  109  ;  savages 
a  degenerate,  not  undeveloped, 
type.  111 ;  substantial  identity  of 
savage  and  civilised  classes,  116 

his  faculty  of  expression  by 


gesture  or  speech,  cxxxvii.  527 

original   unity  of  the  race, 


cxxxix.  443 

proportions   of   the   human 

figure,  cxl.  175.    See  Beauty 

Man,  Isle  of,  derivation  of  the  name, 

cxi.  361 
Manchester   School    of    Politicians, 

cxxix.    276  ;    agitations    of,   ib. ; 

their     impopularity    during     the 

Crimean  War,  279,  283 ;  defeated 

on  the  China  Vote,  ib. 

their  foreign  policy,  cxxxix. 

562  ;    their    relations    with    the 
Liberal  party,  563 

Mancini  (Olympia,  Comtesse  de 
Soissons),  her  personal  appearance 
and  character,  cxvi.  504 

Manetho  (living  304  B.C.),  state- 
ments of,  confirmed  by  cuneiform 
writings,  cxi.45 ;  his  chronological 
lists  compared  with  Herodotus,  52 

his  Egyptian  dynasties,  cxvi. 

108 

worthlessness  of  his  Assyrian 

history,   cxxv.    120  ;    his  list    of 
anonymous  kings,  136 

-M.Lenorm ant's  undue  eulogy 


of,    cxxxii.    166  ;    M.    Mariette's 
alleged  di.scoveries,  167 
Manners  (Thomas  Manners  Sutton, 
liord,  1756-1842),  his  conduct  as 
Irish  Chjuicellor,  cxxxiv.  ^jS 
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Manners  (Lord  John,  b.  1818),  his 
pamphlet  on  national  holidays, 
cxvi.  290 

Manning  (Archbishop,  afterwards 
Cardinal),  on  the  Synodical 
Declaration  of  Convocation  on 
*  Essavs  and  Reviews,'  cxxi. 
161 

his  views  on  the  Syllabus, 


cxxx.  329 
caricatured  in  Mr.  Disraeli's 


'  Lothair,'  cxxxii.  281 
his    *  Divine    Glory   of  the 

Sacred  Heart,'  cxxxix.  246 ;  his 

defence   of    the   alleged   miracle, 

260 
Mansel  (Dr.),  his  attack  on  Divine 

Morality,  cxiii.  485  note 
on  the  moral   attributes  of 

the  Deity  and  of  Mankind,  cxxiv. 

149;  his  doctrine  opposedby  Mill, 

ib. 
his    hypothesis   of    '  Moral 


Miracles,'  cxxxii.  360 

Mansfield  (Sir  William,  afterwards 
Lord  Sandhurst,  b.  1819),  on  the 
affair  at  Dewangiri  in  the  Bhootan 
War,  cxxv.  7 

his  proposal  for  limiting  the 

period   of  regimental  commands, 
cxxxiii.  226 

Manso  (Giovanni  Battista,  Marquis, 
b.  1570),  his  friendship  with  Mil- 
ton, cxi.  345 

Mantegna  (Andrea,  1431-1506),  his 
services  to  art  at  Padua,  cxxxv. 
143-148 

Manteuttel  (Baron  von),  dismissed 
from  the  Prussian  ministry,  cxxx. 
423  ;  Olmiitz  the  cause  of  his  dis- 
grace, 426 

Mantua,  rival  claims  to  the  Duchy 
of,  cxxiii.  37,  38 ;  Papal  negotia- 
tions thereon,  ib.  40  ;  the  War  of 
Succession,  47,  53 

Manufactures,  debilitating  effects  of 
toil  in,  cxi.  2 

labour-saving  machinery  in, 

cxsxviii.  347 


Manufacturing  population,  prosper- 
ous condition  of,  compared  with 
agricultural  labourers,  cxxviii.  489 

Manuscripts,  close  of  MS.  biblio- 
graphy in  Italy,  cxxxvi.  139 

(ancient),    M.    Conches   on 

original  autographs,  cxxiv,  346 ; 
earliest  specimens  of  Eoman  writ- 
ing, 356 ;  destroyed  by  Pope 
Gregory,  ib.  ;  plagiarisms  from,  ih. 


exceptional  prices  of,  in  early 


times,  cxxxix.  10 ;  trade-prices  of, 

11 ;  in  the  Vatican  Library,  19,  23 

Biblical  and  classical,  com- 


pared, cxxxvii,  63,     See  Classical 
Manuscripts 

(historical),   use  of,   by  re- 


cent historians,  cxiii.  183;  tempta- 
tion to  exaggerate  their  impor- 
tance, 184 

(historical),  liable  to  be  over- 


estimated, cxxiv.  476 ;  compared 
with  printed  documents,  ib.  ; 
value  of,  as  regards  estimates  of 
character,  477 

(historical),  commission  on. 


cxxxviii.  2  ;  their  third  report,  ib. ; . 
paucity  of  private  diaries  and  cor- 
respondence, ib. 

Manuzio  (Aldo,  the  younger,  1547- 
1597),  his  collection  of  Christian 
inscriptions,  cxx.  221 

Maps,  excellence  of  modern,  cxxj 
305 ;  the  word  defined,  306  5 
their  value  compared  with  globes, 
ib. 

cadastral  and  typographical, 

distinguished,  cxviii.  379;  their 
value  respecting  transfer  of  land, 
401 ;  and  for  military  purposes, 
402 

Mar  (John  Erskine,  Earl  of,  1673- 
1732),  his  dutiful  memorial  to 
George  L,  cxii.  339 ;  escapes  to 
France,  340 ;  accused  of  treachery 
by  the  Jacobites,  ib. ;  his  redeem- 
ing qualities,  341 

Marbceuf  or   Marbodus    (Bishop   of 
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Eennes,  d.  1081),  his  Latin  poem 
'  Lapidarium,'  cxxiv.  235 

Marcel  (Stephen),  bis  insurrection 
at  Paris,  cxxxiv.  2G1,  262 

Marcet  (Dr.),  on  supposed  lunar  in- 
fluences on  the  weather,  cxxiv.  52 

Maria  Theresa  (Empress  of  Aus- 
tria, 1717-1780),  her  scolding 
letters  to  Marie  Antoinette,  cxxiii. 
428  ;  her  answer  to  Louis  XVI. 
on  his  accession,  433 ;  her  advice 
to  INIarie  on  her  marriage,  440 ; 
Frederick  the  Great's  expression 
of  dislike  for,  516 

—  her  flattery  of  Madame  de 

Pompadour,    cxxv.   505 ;    secures 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  ib. 

her  policy  of  State  control 

over  Roman  Catholicism,  exxxvii. 
538 

Maria  (Dona,  Infanta  of  Portugal, 
daughter  of  John  II.),  her  mar- 
riage and  personal  attractions, 
cxxvii.  2. 

Maria  (Queen  of  Portugal,  1818- 
1853),  her  marriage  with  Prince 
Ferdinand,  cxxxvi.  391 

Maria  Lecszinska  (Queen  of  Louis 
XV.,  d.  1768),  her  marriage, 
cxxv.  476 :  her  homely  and  pa- 
tient character,  ib.  477 ;  her  re- 
tired life  at  Court,  496 

Marianus  Scotus,  cxix.  177 

Marie  Antoinette  (1755-1793),  re- 
cent editicms  of  her  correspon- 
dence, cxxiii.  423  ;  authenticity  of 
French  versions  disputed,  424 ; 
the  Vienna  edition,  ib.  ;  her  bad 
penmanship,  425 ;  frequency  of 
letter-writing,  ib. ;  copies  ob- 
tained by  Napoleon,  426  ;  scolded 
by  Maria  Theresa,  428;  her  let- 
ters to  her  mother,  429  ;  her  con- 
fidential relations  with  the  Court 
Secretary',  430 ;  on  the  death  of 
Louis  XV.,  431,  432;  lier  mar- 
riage essentially  political,  440; 
sinister  omens  in  her  life,  ib.;  her 
mother's    advice    to   her   on    her 


marriage,  ib.  441 ;  her  good  qua- 
lities as  Queen,  444  ;  her  insincere 
dealings  with  the  Revolution, 
445;  her  trial  a  mockery  of  jus- 
tice, 447 ;  her  letters  to  her  bro- 
ther, 448 

Marie  Antoinette,  her  improvements 
in  landscape  gardening,  cxxiv.  372  ; 
her  fondness  for  flowers,  ib. 

Marini  (Gaetano),  his  collection  of 
Christian  inscriptions,  cxx.  224 

Marius  (Caius,  d.  about  86  B.C.),  his 
character,  ex  v.  464 

Mark  (Saint),  M.  Renan's  description 
of  his  Gospel,  cxix.  599 

text  of  his  concluding  verses, 

cxxii.  113;  his  epithet  of  'stump- 
fingered,'  ib. 

pretended  autograph  of  his 


Gospel  at  Venice,  cxxiv.  347 

Markham  (Gervase,  1566-1646),  in- 
cidents of  his  life,  cxx.  135  ;  on 
the  merits  of  the  English  horse, 
136;  his  supposed  duel  with  Sir 
John  Holies,  137 ;  his  account  of 
Arab  and  Barb  liorses,  138 ;  on 
the  superiority  of  English  mares, 
ib. 

Markham  (Mr.  Clements  P.),  his 
'  Travels  in  Peru  and  India,'  cxviii. 
607  ;  his  distinguished  services  in 
introducing  the  Chinchona  plant 
into  India,  508 ;  takes  up  Dr. 
Royle's  labours,  514;  qualifica- 
tions for  his  mission,  ib. ;  arrival 
in  Peru,  ib.  ;  his  captivating  nar- 
rative, 515  ;  his  collection  of  Cara- 
vayan  plai.ts,  ib.  ;  difficulties  en- 
countered, ib. :  liis  able  associates, 
516 ;  lands  at  Calicut  for  the 
Neilgherries,  517;  site  chosen  for 
the  Chinchona  plants  at  Ootaca- 
mund,  ib.;  success  of  his  operations, 
518  ;  his  memorandum  on  Peru- 
vian cotton,  521,  522 

his    Memoir  on  the   Indian 

Survey,  cxxxv.   196 ;  his  patient 
industry  and  skill,  202 

Marlborougli  (John  Churchill,  Duke 
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of,  1G50-1722),  his  betrayal  of  the 
intended  attack  on  Brest,  cxiv. 
289,  296 ;  his  character  by  Boling- 
broke,  ih. ;  Swift's  satire  on  him, 
291 

Marlborough  (John  Churchill,  Duke 
of),  his  campaign  of  1704  with. 
Eugene,  cxvi.  516 ;  plans  the  cap- 
ture of  Toulon,  521 ;  his  victory  at 
Oudenarde,  524;  plan  of  battle  at 
Malplaquet,  533 ;  his  brilliant 
strategy  at  Bouchain,  536 ;  supe- 
rior as  a  strategist  to  Eugene,  546  ; 
limits  to  his  military  genius,  547 

anecdotes  of,  cxix.  332 

• historiciil  estimates  of,  cxxxii. 

521,  522  ;  his  mililary  genius  ex- 
amined, 523 ;  Lord  Stanhope's 
panegyric  of,  ib.  ;  St.  Simon's  re- 
mark on,  525 ;  relations  with 
Eugene,  526;  treachery  to  the 
J'retender,  ib. ;  ambiguous  conduct 
to  the  Whigs,  528  ;  an  avaricious 
trimmer,  529 

INIarlborough  (George,  3rd  Duke  of, 
1739-1817),  his  collection  of  gems 
at  Blenheim,  cxxiv.  522 

jNIarlborough  College,  mixture  of 
classical  and  modern  education  at, 
cxx.  176 

Marliano,  Milanese  inventor  of 
Charles  V.'s  device,  cxxxii.  74 

Marlowe  (Christopher,  1563-1593), 
M.  Rio's  misstatements  concerning, 
cxxiii.  165 

Marmont  (Marshal,  Dukeof  Ragusa, 
1774-1852),  his  apt  definitiou  of 
strategy,  cxxiii.  103 ;  on  the  use 
of  mounted  infantry,  125 

his   conversations  with  Mr. 

Greville  on  military  affairs,  cxl. 
541 

Marprelate  (Martin),  Mr.  Maskell's 
history  of  the  controversy,  cxxxiv. 
176 

Marriage,  Comtist  ideas  of,  cxxvii. 
352 

social  restraints  of,  on  both 


sexes,  cxx.t,  587 ;  effects  of,  on  the 


professional  education  of  women, 
596 

Marriage,  mysterious  character  of 
the  Sacrament  of,  cxxxvi,  278 

Marriages  with  the  blood-royal,  in- 
convenience of,  illustrated,  cxxiii. 
261,  263 

Marriage  with  awife's  sister,  religious 
considerations  imported  into  the 
controversy,  cxviii.  564 

Roman   law   of,   cxiv.  479 ; 

rule     thereof,     transplanted    into 
England,  ih.;  cxv.  206 

Marriage-Service,  the,  proposed 
amendment  of,  cxxvi.  504 

Marriage,  Laws  of,  confused  state  of, 
in  the  three  kingdoms,  cxxx.  255  ; 
vicious  changes  in  1754,  ih.  ;  the 
Commission  of  1865,  and  Report, 
256  ;  early  solemnities  attached  to 
marriage  in  England,  257  ;  pre- 
contracts of  marriage,  ^6. ;  reforms 
by  Cromwell,  259;  custom  of 
banns,  ib.  ;  infamous  Fleet  mar- 
riages, ib. ;  mischievous  limit  of 
the  Canon  Law,  ib. ;  Lord  Hard- 
wicke's  Act  of  1754  criticised, 
260  ;  its  repeal  in  1823,  262  ;  civil 
marriages  introduced  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Nonconformists,  263 ;  inade- 
quate provisions  for  notice  of  mar- 
riage, 264;  intricacy  of  formalities, 
266  ;  defects  of,  summarised,  267 ; 
loose  customs  of,  in  Scotland,  268  ; 
Gretna  Green  marriages,  ib. ; 
Scottish  marriaffe  law  described, 
269  ;  irregular  marriages,  270 ; 
principle  of  consent,  ih. ;  '  habit 
and  repute,'  271 ;  judgment  of 
Lord  Deas,  ib.  ;  mischievous  sanc- 
tion of  loose  contracts,  272  :  cases 
cited  as  instances,  273  ;  arguments 
for  Scottish  law  examined,  274 ; 
evils  of  consent  j'ter  verba  de  pr<s- 
senti,  275  ;  laxity  of  Irish  marriage 
law,  276  ;  its  sectarian  principles, 
278 ;  narrow  scope  of  the  code  of 
]  844,  ib.  ;  privileges  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  279 :  and  of  Irish 
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Presbyterians,  ih. ;  Eoman  Catho- 
lic luarriages,  280  :  the  new  Code 
has  worked  well  on  the  whole,  ib. ; 
its  effect  on  Irish  Wesleyans,  281  ; 
clandestine  marriages  by  Roman 
Catholics,  ib.;  evidence  of  Dr. 
Ball  and  Dr.  Moriarty,  282  ;  sys- 
tems in  the  three  kingdoms  com- 
pared, ib.;  evils  of  dissimilarity, 
283;  instances  of  conflict,  ib.  ;  as- 
similation urged  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, 284  ;  principles  of  unifor- 
mity, 285 ;  value  of  the  Code 
Civil  of  France,  ib.  ;  limits  of 
State  interference,  ib. ;  objections 
to  the  Code  Civil,  286 ;  Commis- 
sioners' proposals  for  Scotland,  ib. : 
on  the  legal  age  for  tnarriage,  287; 
early  marriages  in  England,  288  ; 
recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, ib.  29o  ;  uncertainty  of,  in 
the  Colonies,  ib. ;  Consular  Mar- 
riage Acts,  290  ;  urgent  need  of 
reform,  ib. ;  injustice  of  present 
laws  to  women,  579 

Married  Women's  Property  Act, 
grievances  redressed  by,  exxx.  580 

Mars  (Mdlle.,  French  actress,  1779- 
1847),  Miss  Berry's  description 
of,  cxxii.  318 

Mars  (the  planet),  its  similarity  to 
the  earth,  exxxi.  54 

Marseilles,  described  by  Tacitus, 
cxxv.  49 

Marsh  (George  P.),  his  'Man  and 
Nature,'  cxx.  464 ;  his  theory  of 
man's  supremacy  over  material 
elements,  400;  his  view  thereon 
opposed  to  Mr.  Buckle's,  ib.; 
scheme  of  his  work,  467 ;  his 
want  of  method,  ib. ;  on  the  in- 
stability of  American  life,  468 ; 
on  the  destruction  of  forests  in 
America,  477,  478  ;  his  denuncia- 
tion of  tobacco,  495 

Marsh-lauds,  first  Acts  for  drainage 
of,  cxxv.  90 

Mars-la-Tour,battle  of  (1870),cxxxii. 
615 


Mars-la-Tour,    use    of    artillery    at, 

exxxiii.  560 ;    cavaby  movem"nts, 

568 
'Mar^iton   Letter,'   the,    question  of 

its  genuineness,  cxi.  481 
Martialis  (M.  Valerius,  d.  after  104), 

his  contrast  of  town  and  country 

life,  cxxix.  76 

his    '  Bibliopola   Tryphon,' 

cxxxix.  6  ;  first  circulation  of  his 
Epigrams,  7 

Martin  of  Tours  (St.,  316-400),  his 
furtherance  of  monasticism,  cxiv. 
329 

Martin  V.  (Pope,  d.  1451),  Church 
questions  at  his  election,  cxxxvi. 
122 :  his  promotion  of  letters, 
123 

Martin  (Francois,  d.  1706),  his  pro- 
motion of  French  settlements  in 
India,  cxxvii.  539 

Martin  (Admiral  Sir  W.  Fanshawe, 
b.  1801),  his  appointment  to  the 
Mediterranean  fleet,  cxl.  11 ;  his 
important  services  to  naval  tactics, 
12 

Martin  (Theodore),  his  'Horace,' 
exxxiii.  530 ;  success  of  the  series 
of  '  Ancient  Classics  for  English 
Readers,'  ib. ;  his  vivid  treatment 
of  ancient  life,  531  ;  previous 
qualifications  as  translator,  ib. ; 
diffioulties  of  abridging  his  bio- 
graphy, 532;  his  discriminate 
judgment  on  the  'Satires,'  538; 
his  variations  of  metre  in  his 
lyrical  translations,  541  ;  his  ac- 
count of  the  '  Ars  Poetica,'  543 

Martyr  (Peter,  1500-1562),  his  tes- 
timony as  to  Juana  la  Loca'a  mad- 
ness, cxxxi.  346 

Marvell  (Andrew,  1620-1678),  his 
Ode  on  the  Protector,  exiii.  97 ; 
malignancy  of  his  lampoons,  99 

Mary  (Queen,  1517-1558),  causes  of 
her  accession  to  the  throne,  cxix. 
253 

her  restoration    of    Catlio- 

licism,  cxxviii.  261 
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Mary  II.  (1603-1095),  her  exem- 
plary conduct  at  the  Hague  dur- 
ing William's  invasion,  cxxi.  513 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  (1542-1587), 
her  assassination  proposed  by 
Burleigh,  cxiii.  209 

interest    of     her   career   to 

Frenchmen,  cxviii.  231 

Mr.  Froude's  description  of, 


on  her  departure  for  France,  cxix. 
273 ;  coarseness  of  her  letters  to 
Bothwell,  275 ;  charges  brought 
against  her,  276 

her  false  hair  discovered  at 

her  execution,  cxxiv.  365 ;  her 
dress  described  by  Burleigh's  re- 
porter and  Chateauneuf,  ih.  and 
note  ;  list  of  her  historians,  479 ; 
her  share  in  the  murder  of  Darn- 
ley,  480  and  note ;  scandalous  in- 
timacy with  Bothwell,  481 ;  re- 
cognises the  Reformation,  482; 
marries  Bothwell,  483;  her  let- 
ters to  him  in  the  silver  casket,  ih. 
note-,  Presbyterian  indignation 
against  her,  484 ;  treats  Elizabeth's 
professions  as  hypocrisy,  489 ; 
irregular  proceedings  against,  490  ; 
unj  ust  imprisonment  of,  in  England, 
491 ;  negotiations  with  Elizabeth, 
498  ;  plots  against  Elizabeth,  504  ; 
her  cause  ruined  in  Scotland  by 
the  French  massacres,  508;  her 
bad  character,  510 

badness  of  the  nobles  who 

surrounded  her,  cxxvi.  259 ;  Mr. 
Burton's  theory  of  her  passion  for 
Bothwell,  261 

her  conduct  on  the  scaffold 


styled  '  acting '  by  Mr.  Froude, 
cxxxi.  5 ;  schemes  of  Elizabeth 
and  Walsingham  to  entrap  her, 
28  ;  her  correspondence  controlled 
by  fraud,  29 ;  letters  to  Babing- 
ton,  30;  the  Casket  Letters,  32 
note  ;  legal  view  of  her  guilt,  33 ; 
impolicy  of  her  execution,  34 

her  fortunes  after  Kirk-o'- 

Field,  cxxxiv.  100 ;  her  flight  to 


England,  101 ;  Mr.  Ilallam  on  her 
detention  by  Elizabeth,  102  ;  she 
should  have  been  sent  to  France, 
ih. ;  overthrow  of  hpr  party,  ib. 
107  ;  her  conduct  at  the  Reforma- 
tion, 109 
Mary  (Queen  of  Scots),  blind  advo- 
cacy of,  cxl.  207 
Mary  Beatrice  (Queen  of  James  II., 
d.  1718),  her  retirement  at  St. 
Gerniains,  cxxxvi.  48,  51 ;  her 
noble  demeanour,  ih. ;  her  pro- 
ject for  her  son's  marriage,  52  ; 
her  pilgrimages  to  Chaillot,  64 ; 
her  funeral,  70 ;  her  portrait,  be- 
fore marriage,  described  by  James 
II.,  72 ;  her  repugnance  to  the 
marriage,  76;  Burnet's  descrip- 
tion of  her.  77 ;  her  amiable 
spirit,  ih. ;  aversion  to  political  in- 
trigue, 78 ;  letters  in  exile,  79 ; 
her  proficiency  in  English,  81 ; 
her  character  summed  up,  ib. 

Mary  (Princess,  daughter  of  Henry 
VII.),  affianced  to  Prince  Charles, 
cxxiii.  250;  delay  in  the  marriage, 
252 ;  she  renounces  the  alliance, 
253  ;  her  appearance  described,  ih. ; 
betrothed  to  Louis  XII.,  ih. ;  pre- 
liminary' marriage  by  proxy,  254  ; 
death  of  Louis,  256;  Wolsey's 
cautions,  ih. ;  her  proffer  to  Suf- 
folk, 257;  their  marriage,  258; 
views  of  Henry  VIII.,  259;  the 
marriage  unpopular  in  England, 
200  ;  descendants  therefrom,  261 

Mary  (Princess,  of  England,  1723- 
1771),her  marriage  with  Frederick 
of  Hesse-Cassel,  cxxiii.  484 ;  sub- 
sequent estrangement,  485;  re- 
moval to  Copenhagen,  486 ;  her 
education  of  her  sons,  ih. 

Marygold,  the  flower  alluded  to  in 
Shakspeare,  cxxxvi.  363 

Marylebone,  growth  of,  in  the  last 
century,  cxxxi.  186 

Masaccio  (or  Tommaso,  Italian 
painter,  1402-1427),  his  modern 
principles  of  composition,    cxxii. 
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95;  origin  of  liis  nickname,   OG; 
his  frescoes,  ib. 

Ma^k,  Iron,  the  Man  of  the,  cxxxviii. 
301  ;  interest  of  the  mystery  at- 
taching to,  ib.  ;  three  theories  in 
recent  times,  302  ;  works  of  M. 
Topin  and  M.  Jung,  ib.  ;  evidence 
of  Dujunca,  turnkey  of  the  Bastille, 
303 ;  the  prisoner's  arrival  and 
death,  ib. ;  M.  Linguet's  account, 
304;  identified  with  Dujunca's 
prisoner,  ib.  ;  his  removal  from 
Sainte-Marguerite,  306 ;  state- 
ments of  Saint-Mars,  ib.;  Voltaire's 
story,  307;  Saint-Mars  and  his 
prisoner  at  Sainte-Margnerite,308; 
his  previous  imprisonment  at  Ex- 
iles, ib. ;  letters  of  Louvois,  310  ; 
two  classes  of  supposed  personages, 
311 ;  story  of  Anne  of  Austria,  ib. ; 
and  Louis  XIV.,  313;  theory  of 
hia  idendty  with  Mattioli  refuted, 
314,315  ;  treatment  in  the  Bastille, 
321 ;  identified  by  M.  Jung  with 
the  Lorraine  conspirator  ajiainst 
Louis  XIV.  in  1G73,  829;  his 
theory  not  proven,  332  ;  traced  to 
one  of  two  prisoners  removed  from 
Pignerol  to  Exiles,  333 

Maskelyne  (Nevil,  1732-1811),  his 
career  as  Astronomer-Royal,  cxl. 
96 ;  observations  of  the  Transit  of 
Venus,  ib. 

Masolino  (or  Tommaso,  Italian 
painter),  his  modern  principles  of 
composition,  cxxii.  95 ;  his  fres- 
coes, 96 

Massachusetts,  incident  of  '  Mum 
Bet,'  which  led  to  abolition  of 
slavery  in,  cxix.  204 

Dr.  Howe's  report  on  idiots 

in,  cxxii.  41 

witchcraft  in,  cxxviii.  1,  47. 


See  Salem 

Massena  (Andr^,  Marshal,  Duke  of 
JRivoli,  1758-1817),  his  obstinate 
mode  of  warfare,  cxxi.  278 

Lis  defeat  at  Busaco,  cxvi. 


59 


Massena  (Andri?,  Marshal,  Duke  of 
Rivoli).  Wellington's  eulogy  of, 
cxl.  639 

Masson  (Mr.  David),  his  Life  of 
Milton,  Vol.  I.  cxi.  312 ;  his  in- 
dustry and  research,  ib.  ;  redun- 
dancy cf  matter,  ib.  ;  his  incon- 
venient plan,  314 

Matabar  Sing,  murder  of,  in  Nepal, 
cxxxviii.  128 

Match-tax,  proposed  in  1871,  cxxxiv. 
577 

Mathieu  (de  la  Drome),  his  system 
of  weather-prognostics  exposed, 
cxxiv.  58 

Matilda  (Queen  of  Denmark)  d. 
1775),  her  appearance  at  sixteen, 
cxxiii.  495 ;  her  marriage  with 
Christian  VII.,  496  ;  her  intimacy 
witli  Struensee,  502 

Maton  (Dr.),  Court  Physician  to 
George  III.,  cxxxv.  412  ;  his  inti- 
macy with  Sir  C.  Bell,  ib. 

Matter,  J.  S,  Mill's  definition  of, 
cxxiv.  136 

theories  of  the  perception  of, 

cxxvi.  88  ;  its  nature,  not  reality, 
disputed,  89 

perplexities  involved  in  the 


word,  cxxxiii.  148 ;  atomical 
changes  in,  149 ;  ignorance  of  the 
motive  cause  of,  150  ;  Greek  con- 
ception of,  ib. ;  effects  of  Forces 
upon,  ib.  155;  Mr.  Mill's  defini- 
tion of,  ib, ;  viewed  as  the  basis  of 
modern  chemistry,  ib.  ;  atomic 
tlieory  of,  156 ;  new  modes  of 
analysis,  158 

Matferhorn,  the,  fixtal  accident  on, 
in  1865,  cxxx.  126;  subsequent 
ascents  of,  ib. 

Matthew  (Saint),  31.  Rinnan's  de- 
scription of  his  Gospel,  cxix.  699 

translations  of,  ii.  7  ;  cxxii. 

116 

his  Gospel  quoted  by  Poly- 
carp,  cxxiv.  464 ;  information  by 
Papias  concerning,  ib. ;  Jerome's 
opinion  of  the  Hebrew  original,  ib. 
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Matthew  (Saint),  Apocryphal  Gospel 
of,  cxxviii.  97 

Matthison  (Friedrich  von,  1761- 
1831),  his  friendship  with  Bnn- 
stetten,  cxix.  423 ;  his  allusion  to 
him  as  '  Agathon,'  426 ;  his  de- 
scription of  Nyon,  431  7iote;  visits 
Geneva,  438 

Mattioli  (Ercolo),  theory  of  his  iden- 
tity with  the  Iron  Mask,  cxxxviii. 
314  :  the  theory  rejected,  318 

'  Maudit,  Le,'  French  anti-clerical 
novel,  cxx.  437 ;  secrecy  of  its 
authorship,  438  ;  probably  written 
by  a  layman,  ib.  439  ;  priestly  ana- 
themas against,  440  ;  its  religious 
spirit,  ib. ;  its  unsparing  censure  of 
clerical  abuses,  ib. ;  characters  of 
Julio  and  Louise,  441, 446 

Maudslay  (Mr.),  on  '  fiddle-faddle  ' 
inventors,  cxxi.  600 ;  his  neglect 
of  patents,  604. 

Maudsley  (Dr.),  on  the  treatment  of 
the  insane,  cxxxi.  442 

~   his   proneness    to   scientific 

hypotheses,  cxxxvii.  499  ;  resolves 
all  bodily  ailments  into  mental 
disorders,  ib.  ;  his  confusion  of 
terms,  500 

Maurepas  (Jean  Frederic  Phelip- 
peaux.  Count  of,  1701-1781),  his 
hostility  to  the  Duchess  of  Cha- 
teauroux,  cxx  v.  491 ;  persuades 
Louis  XV.  to  join  the  army,  493; 
lampoons  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
502 ;  dismissed,  ib. 

Maurice  of  Nassau  (1567-1625),  his 
appearance  and  character,  by  Mr. 
Motley,  cxl.  iii.  ;  his  grudge 
against  Barneveldt,  ib.  112  ;  sides 
with  the  Counter-Remonstrants, 
122  ;  his  attendance  at  the  Cloister- 
Church,  128  ;  hostility  to  Barne- 
veldt on  the  Synod  question,  129 ; 
his  triumpliant  progress,  131 ; 
coup  d'etat  at  Utrecht,  132 

Maurice  (of  Saxony),  sketch  of,  by 

Sir  W.  S.  Maxwell,  cxxxii.  90 
his  account  of   Konigsraark 


and  the   Princess   Sophia    Doro- 
thea, cxvi.  190 
Maury  (L.  F,  Alfred),  his  work  on 
Sleep  and  Dreams,  cxxxvii.  330 ; 
his  observations,  333 
Maus  (M.,   Belgian    engineer),    his 
railway  leading  to   Liege,   cxxii. 
128  ;  plans  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel, 
ib. ;  his  rock-piercing  apparatus,  ib. 
Mausolus,  his  statue  on  the  Mauso- 
leum at  Ilelicarnassus,  cxvi.  467 
note-j  summary  of  his  history,  468 
Maximilian  I.  (Emperor,  Archduke 
of  Austria,  1459-1519),  his  over- 
tures to  Richard  III.,  cxxi.  203  : 
his   support  of  Perkin  Warbeck, 
211  ;    his   fickle    conduct  to   the 
Eari  of  Suflblk,  215 

his  character  in  Mr.  Brewer's 

State  PapervS,cxxiii.  250;  his  mer- 
cenary spirit,  251 
Maximilian    II.     (Emperor,    1527- 
1576),  his  intercession  with  Philip 
II.  for  Don  Carlos,  cxxvii.  41 
'  Maximum,'   the,  its  effect  on   the 
value  of  French  assigiiats,  cxviii. 
132 ;  causes  of  its  failure,  134 
Maximus  (or  Heron,  fourth  century) 
consecrated   bishop   of  Constanti- 
nople, cxxvi.  103 ;  takes  refuge  at 
Alexandria,  104 
Maxwells,  the,  origin  of  the  Scottish 
family,  cxl.  325  ;  derivation  of  the 
name,  326;  Sir  Aymer  Maxwell, 
327;  relations  with   Baliol,  329; 
Sir   Eustace,   330 ;   Herbert,   the 
first  lord,  332 ;  his  successors,  333  ; 
valuable  memoirs  of,  by  Mr.Fraser, 
353;    recent   illustrious   alliance, 
355 
Maxwell  (Sir  W.  Stirling,  b.  1818), 
his   splendid    edition   of  Heems- 
kerck,  cxxxii.    67 ;    his     literary 
works  and  attainments,  68 ;  trans- 
lation of  an  old  Spanish  ballad,  95 
May  (Sir  T.  Erskine,  b.  1815),  his 
Constitutional  History  of  England, 
cxv.  211;  his  method  of  arrange- 
ment, 212 
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May  (Sir  T.  Ersliiiie),  his  proposed 
reforms  of  practice  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  cxxxiv.  691 

May  (Prussian  Captain),  author  of 
the  '  Tactical  Retrospect  of  1866,' 
reviewed  in  vol.  cxxxii.  480  ;  his 
death,  cxxxiii.  551  note  ;  his  theo- 
ries on  column  formation,  555  ;  on 
the  importance  of  artillery,  560; 
value  of  his  criticisms,  565 

Mayer  (Johann  Tobias,  1723-1762), 
his  researches  on  the  mechanical 
theory  of  heat,  cxix.  17 

his  lunar  tables,  cxl.  95 

Maynooth  Grant,  abolition  of,  cxxxv. 
190 

Mayo  (Lord,  assassinated,  1872),  his 
speech  in  1868  on  Irish  policy, 
cxxviii.  668,  571 

proposal  for   cancelling  his 

appointment  as  Viceroy  of  India, 
cxxxiii.  318 

his  support  of  Shere   Ali, 


cxxxviii.  270 
Mayor    (Rev.   J.  B.),   his  evidence 
on  public  school  education,  cxx. 
156 
Mazarin    (Julius,     Cardinal,    1602- 
1661),  M.  Cousin's  history  of  his 
youth,  cxxiii.  34;  his  early  educa- 
tion,   35 ;    service    in   the    Papal 
armj',  36  ;  beginning  of  his  public 
career,  37  ;  his  embassy  to  Milan, 
38,  40  ;  accepts  Spiuola's  overtures, 
41 ;  failure  of  his  mission,  42  ;  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
43,  44 ;  interview  with  Richelieu, 
45  ;  his  compromise  accepted,  46 ; 
later  negotiations,  47  ;  his  personal 
rebuke  to  Richelieu,  51 ;   success 
of  his  proposals,  62 ;  obtains  an 
armistice,  ih. ;  averts  further  hos- 
tilities   at    Casale,    64,     55 ;    his 
character,  ih.  56 

Mazzini  (Joseph),  maudlin  character 
of  his  writings,  cxxiv.  401 

Meade  (Federal  General),  his 
cautious  policy,  cxxi.  200 ;  his 
patriotic  assistance  to  Grant,  271 


Mecca,  captured  by  the  Wahabees, 
cxxii.  509  note ;  its  recovery,  510 

emporium  of  caravans,  cxxiv. 

7 ;    ancient  population   of,   ih.   8 ; 
temple  of  the  Caaba,  ib. ;   unsuc- 
cessfully assaulted  by  Abraha,  14 ; 
conquered  by  Mahomet,  43,  44 
M6dail  (Joseph),  his  spot  chosen  for 
the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel,  cxxii.  128 
Mede  (Joseph,  1586-1638),  his  lec- 
tures at  Cambridge,  cxi.  331 
Medes,    their    alleged    conquest    of 

Chaldaea,  cxxv.  131 
Medical  profession,  scientific  apathy 

in,  cxxviii.  46 
Medici,  the,  tombs  of,  cxxi.  548 
Medici    (Duke   Alexander    di),    his 
government  of  Florence,  cxxx.  23  ; 
his  assassination,  24 

(Cosimo  di,  1389-1464),  his 

government  of  Florence,  cxxx.  24  ; 
servility  to  Charles  V.  25 

(Catherine   di,  1519-1589), 


accused  of  scheming  the  massacre 

of  St.   Bartliolomew,    cxxiv.    95 ; 

her  plot  against  Coligni,  96 
Medicine,  science  of,  revived  by  the 

Jews,  cxvii.  185 
need  of  psychological  study, 

cxxxi.  447 

rude  knowledge   of,  in  the 


time  of  Anne,  cxxxii.  640. 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  recent  works 
on,  cxxxvi.  488  ;  former  difficul- 
ties of  observing  disease,  ib. ;  value 
of  new  instruments,  489  ;  the  mi- 
croscope,    490 ;   modern    surgical 
triumphs,  ih.  ;  antesthetics,  ih. ;  use 
of  chloroform,  ih.  ;  previous  substi- 
tutes, 491  ;   its  services  in  parturi- 
tion, ib.;  prejudice  against  its  in- 
troduction, ib. ;  Conservative  Sur- 
gery, 492  ;  discovery  of  methylene, 
ib. ;    lithotrity,     ih. ;     controversy 
with  the  lithotomists,  493  ;  Sir  W. 
Fergusson  on  the  two  S3'stems,  ib, ; 
Dr.  Beuce  Jones's  proposal,  494; 
prospects  of  painless  operation,  ih. ; 
ovariotomy,  ih.  -.  successful  experi- 
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ments  of  Mr.  Wells,  ih.  495 ;  im- 
provements in  amputation,  ib. ; 
Mr.  Park's  case  at  Liverpool,  ib. ; 
elbow-joint  and  knee-joint  opera- 
tions, 496  ;  extraction  of  diseased 
bones,  497  ;  cure  of  hare-lip,  cleft- 
palate,  and  squint,  ib.;  Stromeyer's 
new  operation  on  club-foot,  498; 
tumours  on  the  face  removed,  ib.; 
skin-grafting,  499  ;  surgical  revi- 
vals, 500;  treatment  of  aneurism 
by  compression,  ib. ;  varieties  of 
amputation,  601 ;  question  of 
after-treatment,  ib. ;  'meddlesome 
midwifery,'  ib.  ;  hospital  surgery 
retarded  by  foul  air,  502 ;  statis- 
tics of  mortality  in  hospitals,  503  ; 
need  of  hygienic  reform,  505; 
abolition  of  use  of  the  lancet,  ib. ; 
earlier  mania  for  phlebotomy,  ib.  ; 
discovery  of  Bright's  Disease,  507 ; 
the  diaphonoscope,  508 ;  discove- 
ries in  the  nervous  system,  ib.  ; 
improved  quality  of  medicines, 
509 ;  better  system  of  medical 
charges,  ib. ;  specific  value  of  cer- 
tain drugs,  510  ;  value  of  electri- 
city^, ib,  ;  improved  treatment  of 
lunacy,  511 ;  State  ingratitude  to 
medical  men,  514 

Medina  (originally  Yathrib),  early 
history  of,  cxxiv.  30 ;  Mahomet's 
flight  to,  33  ;  the  city  sacked,  35  ; 
destruction  of  the  Jews  at,  41 

Mediterranean  Sea,  temperature  of, 
compared  with  the  Atlantic,cxxxv. 
457, 4G1 

'  Megfera,'  H.M.S.  loss  of,  cxxxiv. 
567 

Megaspilion  (Greece),  convent  of, 
cxxii.  556 ;  its  gallant  defence,  ib. ; 
its  cellar  and  library,  ib.  558 

Mehemet  Ali  (Pasha  of  Egypt, 
1769-1849),  his  recovery  of  Mecca, 
cxxii.  510 

collapse  of  his  power,  cxxxiii. 

333 

Mehestanites, Jewish  sectof,cxxxviii. 
45 


Meissen,  royal  porcelain  manufac- 
tory at,  cxxvi.  211;  useless  pre- 
cautions to  ensure  secrecy,  ib. 

Melbourne  (Australia),  free  public 
library  at,  cxxi.  370 

Melbourne  (William  Lamb,  Vis- 
count, 1779-1848),  made  Premier, 
cxxix.  596  ;  refuses  the  seals  to 
Brougham,  597;  his  difficulties  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  598  ;  his  dis- 
taste of  office,  599 

collapse  of  Whig  rule  after 

his  Administration,  cxxxi.  578 ; 
his  good  qualities,  ib. 

formation  of  his  second  Go- 


vernment, cxxxiii.  315 ;  his  in- 
terviews with  the  King  thereon, 
316;  merits  of  his  Administra- 
tion, 317,  318;  his  difficulties  in 
1836  described  by  Hobhouse,  319, 
323;  the  election  of  1837,  329; 
Russian  intrigues  in  India,  ib.  331  ; 
intervention  in  Syria,  332  ;  close 
of  his  Administration,  336 

Mr.  Greville's  estimate  of, 


cxl.  523 ;  his  vast  literary  know- 
ledge, ib.  ;  conversations  at  Hol- 
land House,  524 

Melitius  (Bishop  of  Antioch,  d.  381), 
president  of  the  first  Council  of 
Constantinople,  cxxvi.  107 ;  his 
sudden  death,  ib. ;  divisions  in  his 
church,  108  ;  his  compromise  ac- 
cepted by  Paulinus,  ib. 

Melville  (Andrew,  1545-1622),  his 
opposition  to  Morton's  episcopacy, 
cxiv.  409;  his  character,  ib.;  im- 
prisonment and  exile,  411 

Memory  of,  vagaries  of,  illustrated, 
cxii.  529;  sudden  resuscitation  of, 
530 

viewed  in  relation  to  con- 
sciousness, cxxiv.  141 ;  Sir  W 
Hamilton's  notion  of,  ib. ;  its  con- 
nexion with  sense,  142 ;  consi- 
dered as  a  mental  act,  145 

common  vagaries  of,  cxxxvii. 


337  note 
Menai  Bridge,  the,  cxvi.  209 
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Mendelssohn-Bartlioldy(Felix,1809- 
1847),  his  lofty  character,  ex  v. 
127  ;  literary  value  of  his  letters, 
129;  visits  Goethe,  130;  impres- 
sions of  Italy,  133  ;  appreciation 
of  Italian  painting,  134;  at  Home, 
135 ;  Passion-week  performances, 
139;  musical  celebrities,  143; 
visits  Switzerland,  145 ;  his  love 
of  Alpine  scenery,  ib. ;  power  of 
graphic  narrative,  147  ;  his  atfec- 
tidu  for  England,  148 ;  his  place 
among  musicians,  150;  first  per- 
formance of  'Elijah,'  151 

anecdote   of,   in   childhood, 

cxxii.  417 

Mendelssohn  (Moses,  1729-1786), 
his  character  and  works,  cxvii.  191 

Meneval  (M,),  his  mission  in  1815 
to  Elba,  cxiv.  499 

Mercantile  Marine  Fund,  cxv.  160 

Merchant  Shipping  Act  (1854),  in- 
siiliicient  provisions  in,  for  life- 
bjats,  cxv.  166 

Mer  de  Glace,  glacier  observations  on, 
txiii.  234 

Meredith  (Owen).  See  Lyttou, 
Robert 

'  Meria '  sacrifice  in  India,  cxix.  394 ; 
the  practice  discontinued  by  the 
Khonds,  398 

Merivale  (Charles,  b.  1809),  his 
history  of  the  Romans  under  the 
Empire  (Vol.  VII.),  cxix.  20;  pre- 
mature conclusion  of  his  work, 
27  ;  his  materials  for  the  a^e  of 
the  Antonines,  28 ;  his  high  esti- 
mate of  Vespasian,  31 ;  his  cri- 
ticisms on  Roman  literature,  44 ; 
his  description  of  Hadrian,  54 

Merlin  '  Romance  of,'  cxxv.  248 ; 
his  name  confused  in  history, 
ib. 

'Merrimfic'  and  'Monitor,'  engage- 
ment between,  cxviii.  204 

Mesmerism,  scientific  neglect  of  its 
phenomena,  cxxviii.  45 

Sir  W.  Hamilton  on,  cxxxi. 

199 


Mesmerism, phenomenon  of  sleep  in- 
duced by,  cxxxvii.  348 

Messene  (Greece),  past  military  im- 
portance of,  cxxii.  542 

Metallic  ores,  geological  origin  as- 
cribed to,  cxxxi.  53 

Metaphysics,  Greek  doctrines  of, 
applied  to  the  universe,  cxxiii. 
301 ;  Mr.  Grote  on  early  stumb- 
ling-blocks in,  352 

Meteoric  showers,  cxxv.  252 ;  first 
inquiries  respecting,  253 ;  Hum- 
boldt's account  of,  in  ]  799,  ib.  ; 
shower  in  America  on  13th  No- 
vember, 18:>3,  ib. ;  November 
shower  of  1806  in  Scotland,  254  ; 
and  abroad,  258 ;  former  appear- 
ances, 259 ;  the  fjill  of  1833  de- 
scribed at  Boston,  260 ;  facts  dis- 
covered, viz. : — annual  recurrence 
and  existence  of  radiant  point,  ib.  ; 
retrograde  motion  of  meteoroids, 
261,  '2Q2  ;  theory  of  their  circular 
orbit,  ib.  ;  repetition  of  the  cycle, 
263  ;  shower  at  Malta  in  1864,  i6.; 
origin  of  meteoric  light,  i;64 ;  of 
meteorites,  ib. ;  composition  of 
aerolites,  265 ;  chemical  analyses 
of  meteorites,  266 ;  meteors  of 
St.  Lawrence,  267 ;  shower- 
meteors  and  aerolites,  268 

identified  with  comets,  cxl. 

413,  415 ;  in  August,  416 ;  entry 
of,  into  the  earth's  atmosphere, 
417 ;  enormous  number  of  meteors, 
ib. ;  emanation  of,  from  the  sun, 
418  ;  their  relations  with  planets, 
420 

Meteorites,  bonds  of  union  with  the 
earth,  cxxxi.  55 ;  manufacture  of 
meteoric  matter,  ib. ;  specific  gra- 
\'ities  of,  56 

Meteorology,  the  word  defined, 
cxx.  474 ;  viewed  in  connexion 
with  the  phenomena  of  climate, 
ib.  475 

backward  state  of  the  science 

of,  cxxiv.  51 ;  question  of  lunar 
intiueuce,     52  ;     observations     of 
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solar  spots,  58 ;  value  of  scientitic 
societies,  ih. ;  fallacies  of  amateur 
prognostics,  ih.  54  ;  signs  of  im- 
minent weather-changes,  ih.  5o ; 
need  of  science  for  long  forecasts, 
ih.;  wide  area  of  atmospheric  in- 
fluence, 56  (see  Winds) ;  con- 
ference at  Brussels,  58 ;  inquiry 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  ib.  ;  navy 
registers,  59  ;  daily  telegrams  of 
the  weather,  00 ;  storm-signals  at 
home  and  abroad,  ih.  Gl ;  com- 
mittee appointed,  ih.  ;  their  digest 
of  maxims,  62  ;  analysis  of  pre- 
vious forecasts,  64,  65 ;  ambigui- 
ties in  storm  warnings  detected, 
66  ;  approximate  tests  of  accuracy, 
ih. ;  statistics  of  the  Wreck  De- 
partment, 67  ;  forecasts  from  force 
and  direction  of  wind,  68 ;  prac- 
tical utility  of  storm-warnings, 
69 ;  connexion  between  them  and 
weather  forecasts,  70;  insufficiency 
of  daily  reports,  71,  72 ;  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee  as  to 
storm-warnings,  ih.  73;  uniform 
European  bulletins  needed,  74 ; 
Russian  observations,  ih.;  litera- 
ture of  cyclones,  78 ;  official  ex- 
penditure in  England,  79;  Com- 
mittee of  Investigation,  81 ;  de- 
fects of  the  Meteorological  Depart- 
ment, ih.  82  ;  text-book  of  oceanic 
meteorology  needed,  84 

Meteyard  (Eliza),  her  Life  of  Josiah 
Wedgwood,  cxxvi.  205  ;  her  valu- 
able materials,  21-j;  her  prolixity 
and  flowery  style,  214;  her  ab- 
surd account  of  his  birth,  216; 
high-flown  reflections  on  his  mar- 
riage, 220 

Methodists,  love-feasts  and  night- 
watches  of,  derived  from  the  Mo- 
ravians, cxxxv.  68  ;  organisation 
of  the  Society  of.  72 ;  growth  and 
prospects  thereof,  85,  88.  See 
Wesley,  John 

Meton,  the  cycle  of,  cxvi.  93 ;  sup- 
posed Egyptian  origin  of,  96 


Metrodorus,  his  position  in  the  Epi- 
curean school,  cxvi.  335 

Metternich  (Clement,  Prince  de, 
1773-1859),  his  negotiations  wiih 
Talleyrand  at  the  Congress  of 
^'ienna,  cxiv.  502  ;  his  overture 
to  FouchcS  outwitted  by  Napoleon, 
511 

Mexico,  Humboldt  on  mining  wages 
in,  cxii.  5 

pines  from,   introduced  into 

England,  cxx.  370 

Dumouriez'  scheme  of  found- 


ing an  empire  in,  cxxiii.  584 

state  of,  on  the  arrival  of  the 


Spaniards,  cxxv.  333 ;  arts  prac- 
tised by  the  Aztecas,  335 ;  bloody 
rites  of  the  priesthood,  336 ;  mi- 
gration to  Anahuac  in  1834,  ih.  ; 
the  Toltecaii  dominion,  337  ;  cha- 
racter of  the  Aztecas,  343 ;  early 
civilisation  in,  353  ;  Asiatic  origin 
of  the  tribes,  355 
(ancient),      excellence     of 


roads  in,  cxix.  341 

snake-worship  in,  cxxx.  494 


Miall  (Mr.),  his  motion  in  1871,  for 
Church  Disestablishment,  cxxxv. 
368 ;  his  vague  notions  of  the 
consequences,  384 ;  opposed  to 
concurrent  endowment,  385 ;  mis- 
states the  application  of  Church 
revenues,  386;  unjust  attack  on 
the  rural  clergy,  387 ;  on  the 
legal  inferiority  of  Dissenters,  388, 
390 

Miani,  limit  of  his  .explorations  of 
the  Nile,  cxviii.  209 

'  Miantonomah,'  the  (U.S.  turret- 
ship),  her  voyage  across  the  At- 
lantic, cxxiv.  226 ;  her  formidable 
character,  ih.  note 

Mice,  supposed  artificial  formation 
of,  cxxv.  389 

Michael  Angelo  de  Buonarotti 
(1474-1564),  his  ceiling-paintings 
in  the  Sistiue  Chapel,  cxx.  106 
7iote 

defects  in   his  biographies, 
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cxxi.  540;  his  imitations  of  an- 
tique statues,  547 ;  his  Pieta,  ih. ; 
his  Mo.ses  at  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli, 
648  ;  tombs  of  the  Medici,  ib.  ;  his 
Cupid  at  South  Kensington,  650 

Michael  Angelo  de  Buonarotti,  his 
unjust  criticiam  of  Diirer's  theory 
of  symmetry,  cxl.  175 

Michael  Palseologus  (Emperor  of 
Constantinople,  d.  1282),  his 
scheme  for  uniting  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Churches,  cxxi.  485 

Michel  (Francisque),  'The  Scots  in 
France,  the  French  in  Scotland,' 
cxviii.  230 ;  literary  character  of 
his  work,  231 ;  on  the  connexion 
between  France  and  Scotland  be- 
fore the  16th  century,  234 ;  on 
the  four  alleged  treaties  in  the 
12th  century,  238 ;  on  early  Scotch 
colonies  in  France,  239 ;  his  scanty 
notice  of  Scotch  colleges  in  France, 
244 

his  history  of   the  Basque 

Country,  cxix.  369 ;  his  fanciful 
theories  of  etymology,  373  ;  on 
Basque  superstitions,  374  ;  on  the 
pathetic  character  of  their  litera- 
ture, 376 

Michelet  (J.),  his  reign  of  Louis  XV., 
cxxv.  470  ;  character  of  the  work, 
471 

Michit^li  (Giovanni,  Venetian  ambas- 
sador), his  account  of  the  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew,  cxxiv. 
94;  on  the  plot  against  Coligni, 
98 

Microscope,  the,  its  services  to  sur- 
gical science,  cxxxvi.  490 

Microscopy,  modern  discoveries  of, 
cxxx.  161 

'  Middlemarch,'  novel  by  George 
Eliot,  exxxvii.  246;  interest  ex- 
cited by  the  work,  ib.;  the  author's 
explanatory  preface,  247 ;  in- 
stances of  emotional  power,  260; 
healthy  tone  of  the  worlc,  263 

Mignet  (M.),  on  the  partition  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  cxiv.  313  note 


Milan,  th^  *  Jourcey  to,  in  1571/ 
cxvi.  179 

monument  of  St.  Peter  Mar- 
tyr at,  cixi.  529 

Military  Science,  present  state  of, 
cxxiii.  97.     See  Wa?;  Art  of 

Education,   Report  of  the 

Royal  Commission  in  1869,  cxxxix. 
351 ;  changes  in  form  of  examina- 
tion consequent  thereon,  ib. 

Militia,  early  sketch  of.  cxxxiii.  21C ; 
consolidation  of  laws  respecting, 
211  ;  based  since  1757  on  the 
ballot,  212 ;  a  raw  material,  un- 
less embodied,  215;  defective 
training  of,  ib. ;  voluntary  recruit- 
ment, 216  ;  competition  therein 
with  the  Line,  ib. ;  the  Reserve  Act 
of  1867,  ib. ;  compared  with  the 
Prussian  system,  ib.;  the  ballot 
should  be  insisted  on,  without  in- 
demnity for  exemptions,  218 ;  pro- 
posed annual  contingents,  219 ; 
ensigns  should  be  abolished,  221  ; 
and  retired  Line  officers  induced  to 
serve,  ib. 

Mill  (James,  1773-1836),  on  the 
terms  Sensation  and  Feeling,cxx:iv. 
122 

his  character,  by  Mrs.  Grote, 

cxxxviii.  223;    his  personal   ap- 
pearance, 226 

his  severe  education   of  his 


son  John  Stuart,  cxxxix.  97  ;  his 
married  lite,  100;  his  early  studies 
for  the  Scottish  ministry,  102  ; 
growth  of  his  religious  scepticism, 
ib. ;  his  opinions  described  by 
his  son,  ib.  103 ;  his  low  philo- 
sophy denounced  by  Macaulay  in 
the  Edinburc/h  Kevieio  (Vol.  XLIX. 
p.  185)  105;  his  political  princi- 
ples, 106;  censures  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  ib. 

Mill  (John  Stuart,  son  of  preceding, 
1806-1873),  on  the  reciprocity  of 
obligations  between  civilised  and 
Ixvrbarous  nations,  cxi.  103 

his  maxim  ascribing  emigra- 
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tiuii  to  misgovernment,  cxix.  279 ; 
deprecates  '  heroic  remedies  '  for 
Ireland,  303 

IMill  ( Jolin  Stuart),  his  alternative  of 
plural  voting  or  universal  suffrage, 
cxxii.  271,  272 ;  his  scheme  criti- 
cised, 277-280 

■ his     '  Examination     of  Sir 

"William  Hamilton's  Philosophy,' 
cxxiv.  120;  his  candid  exposition 
of  his  opponent's  views,  ib.  ;  his 
idealistic  theory  of  consciousness, 
121 ;  involves  the  idea  of  time  in 
that  of  extension,  131  ;  his  nega- 
tion of  the  material  world,  136  ; 
on  the  law  of  association  applied 
to  matter,  137  ;  his  delinition  of 
'  mind '  criticised,  140  ;  his  psycho- 
logical theory  of  matter,  ih. ;  on  the 
act  of  memory,  142  ;  on  the  rela- 
tivity of  human  knowledge,  14G; 
mistakes  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  theory 
thereon,  147  ;  protests  against  Dr. 
Mansel's  doctrine  of  moral  attri- 
butes, 149;  his  inconsistency  re- 
specting immediate  and  relative 
knowledge,  ib. ;  negative  value  of 
his  criticisms,  150 

his   orieiual   views   of    the 


teuaut-system    of    Ireland,   cxxv. 
209  J  those  views  modified,  210 

his   pamphlets  on   Ireland, 


cxxvii.  531 ;  its  arrogant  tone, 
ib. ;  his  mischievous  scheme  of 
peasant-proprietors  in  Ireland, 
632;  Lord  Duiferin's  masterly 
reply,  534 

on  the  Subjection  of  Women, 


cxxx,  572;  his  fundamental  treat- 
ment of  the  question,  ib.  ;  his  ter- 
rible picture  of  male  despotism, 
574  ;  its  unreality,  577  ;  liis  sum- 
mary argument  on  abstract  equal- 
ity, 578 ;  on  legislative  grievances 
of  women,  581 ;  his  wrong  con- 
ception of  the  relations  of  the 
sexes,  582  ;  overlooks  the  equality 
of  mutual  self-sacrifice,  588 ;  want 
of  sympathy   with    married   life. 


589;  his  arguments  directed  to 
highly-cultivated,  unmarried  wo- 
men, 590  ;  his  absurd  definition  of 
AVoman,  602 

Mill  (John  Stuart),  on  fixity  of 
tenure  in  Ireland,  cxxxi.  268 

his  '  Programme  of  the  Land 

Tenure  Reform  Association,' 
cxxxiv.  449 ;  his  position  as  arbi- 
trator, 473  ;  hia  remedial  measures, 
475-479 

on  Political  Economv  as  a 


Science,  cxxxviii.  337 

his    boyhood    described   by 


Mrs.  Grote,  cxxxviii.  225 

Autobiography    of,   cxxxix. 


91 ;  his  obscure  and  uneventful 
life,  ib. ;  intellectual  contrasts,  ib.  ; 
paradoxes  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 92 ;  his  want  of  sound  prin- 
ciple, ib. ;  his  instructive  self- 
analysis,  ib. ;  his  work  compared 
to  the  '  Confessions  '  of  St.  Augus- 
tine or  Rousseau,  ib. ;  the  Re- 
viewer's personal  acquaintance 
with  him,  93;  object  of  his  'Es- 
say on  Liberty,'  94 ;  his  Utilitarian 
philosophy,  95;  his  precocious 
childhood,  96 ;  early  course  of 
study,  ib.;  his  father's  severe  train- 
ing, 97;  visit  to  France,  ib.;  his 
ignorant  depreciation  of  English 
life,  ib. ;  reminiscences  of,  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  99;  gymnastics  at 
Bentham's  house,  ib. ;  edits  Ben- 
tham's  'Judicial  Evidence,'  100; 
strictures  thereon,  in  Vol.  XLVIIL 
p. 462,  referred  to,  ib.  note ;  solitude 
of  his  early  home  life,  ih. ;  hia 
father's  marriage,  ib. ;  exclusion 
fi  t)m  boyish  companionship,  101 ; 
the  Bible  closed  to  him,  ib. ;  hia 
ignorance  of  Art,  ih. ;  his  arid  state 
of  mind  self-depicted,  102;  evil 
influence  of  his  father's  philosophy, 
ib.  105  ;  duties  at  the  India  House, 
ib. ;  his  attack  on  the  Edinburgh 
Hevierc,  107  ;  connexion  with  the 
'  Westminster  Review,'  108,  110; 
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his  last  article  therein  on  Su-  W. 
Scott's    '  Life    of  Napoleon,'  ib. ; 
Dumont's  estimate     tliereof,    ib. ; 
crisis  in  1S2d  described,  111  ;  his 
despondins?    view     of    life,     ib. ; 
growth   of   enlarged    sympathies, 
112;     comforting     influence      of 
AVordsworth's    poetry,    113 ;    dis- 
cussions in  a  debating  society,  11-4 ; 
Sterling    and    Maurice,    ib. ;     in- 
fluence   of   Carlyle,    115;   of  the 
Austins,  1 16  ;  his  power  of  fecep- 
tivity,  117  ;  moderation  of  his  Ben- 
thamism, ih. ;  relations  with  Mrs. 
Taylor,    119;  his   marriage   -with 
her,  ib.  ;  awkwardness  in  society, 
121  ;    early  friendships,    ib. ;    his 
wife's  exclusion  from  society,  122 ; 
his  essay   on  the  '  Subjection  of 
Women,'  ib. ;  interest  in  the  St. 
Simonians     and     Comtists,  123  ; 
relapse  into  infidelity,  ib.  ;  sophis- 
tical theory  of  popular  education, 
124,    125;    hatred   of  the   upper 
classes,  ib.  ;  his  wife's  death,  ih. ; 
his  masterly  '  Treatise  on  Logic,' 
12G ;  Socialistic  doctrines  of  Poli- 
tical Economy,  127;  his  career  in 
Parliament,  ib.  128  ;  his  influence 
on  the  age,  ib. ;  elements  of  a  noble 
nature,  129 
MUlar  (John,  d.  1801),  Professor  of 
Law  at  Glasgow,  cxxxv.  406;  his 
services  to  the  Edinburgh  lieciew, 
407 
Millenarian  doctrine,  the,  cxxi.  159 
'Millenary    Petition,'     the    (1604), 

cxvii.  360 
Milman  (Henry  Hart,  D.D,  Dean 
of  St.  Paul's,  1791-1868),  third 
Edition  of  his  'History  of  the 
Jews,'  cxix.  137  ;  ahirm  on  its  first 
appearance,  ib.  ;  progress  of  bib- 
lical criticism,  138;  candour  and 
courage  of  the  author,  139;  defici- 
encies brought  out  by  recent  re- 
seai'ch,  ih. ;  objections  to  his  mode 
of  exhibiting  the  Scriptural  nar- 
rative, 140 ;  defends  the  authen- 


ticity of  the  Mosaic  books,  141 ; 
on  the  period  of  the  Exodus,  142 
note ;  his  views  on  Biblical  inspira- 
tion, 149;  his  history  of  the  Mo- 
narchy defective,  153 ;  his  masterly 
treatment  of  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity, 155;  on  the  relations  of 
science  with  religious  faith,  162 

Milman  (Henry  Hart,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's),  his  theory  of  Greek 
predominance  in  the  early  Roman 
Church,  cxx.  232 

his   Annals     of    St.    Paul's 

Cathedral,  cxxix.  170;  the  closing 
work  of  his  life,  ib.  ;  his  literary 
character,  171 ;  his  moderation 
tmder  attack,  173;  his  low  esti- 
mate of  Old  St.  Paul's,  190 ;  his 
funeral  at  St.  Paul's,  199 

Milnes  (R.  Monckton).  See  Hotigh- 
ton,  Lord 

Milton  (John,  1608-1074),  recent 
'Lives',  of,  cxi.  312;  his  brief  pub- 
lic career,  ib. ;  MS.  lettere  of, 
newly  published  by  the  Camden 
Society,  313  ;  his  duties  as  Secre- 
tary of  Foreign  Tongues,  ib.  ;  false 
views  of  his  Puritanism,  317  ;  his 
birth-place,  320;  knowledge  of 
music,  322 ;  school-days  at  St. 
Paul's,  323 ;  studies  in  English 
literature,  325;  early  efforts  in 
verse,  327;  at  Cambridge,  328; 
story  of  his  flogging  disproved,  ih.; 
his  personal  appearance,  330; 
abandons  his  intention  of  taking 
orders,  332  ;  his  religious  opinions, 
333  ;  his  dislike  of  Laud's  policy, 
ib. ;  retirement  at  Horton,  335 ; 
happiest  period  of  his  life,  336 ;  his 
vast  reading,  337;  '  Comus  '  pub- 
lished anonymously,  338 ;  first  ap- 
pearance of  his  '  Lycidas,'  339 ; 
compared  with  his  contemporaries, 
ib.  ;  his  classical  reading,  340 ; 
death  of  his  mother,  341  ;  his  visit 
to  Paris,  342  ;  meeting  with  Gro- 
tius,  343  ;  in  Italy,  t^. ;  interview 
with  Galileo,  344;  admiration  for 
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Leonora  Baroni,  345 ;  returns  to 

England,    ih. ;    beginning    of    bis 

public  life,  34G 
Milton  (Jobn),  geograpbical  blunder 

of,  cxiii.  350 ;  on  the  right  of  free 

speech  in  religion,  496 
on  Spanish  rule  in  America, 

cxv.  10 
grandeur  of  his  genius,  cxxi. 


312 


bis  '  Coraus  '  modelled  on  the 

Greek  drama,  cxxiii.  3(37 

his  early  age  on  entering  the 


University,  cxxv.  59 

suppressed     pamphlets    of, 


cxxxiv.  187 

Mincing-lane,  derivation  of  the 
word,  cxxxi.  165 

Mind,  J,  S.  Mill's  definition  of  the 
terra,  cxxiv.  140 ;  its  power  of  self- 
consciousness  examined,  144 

inductive  method  applied  to 

study  of,  cxxvi.  79  ;  its  connexion 
with  matter,  87 

Berkeley's     definition    of, 

cxxxvi.  42 

'  Mind  Unveiled,  The,'  Philadelphian 
cases  of  idiocy  recorded  in,  cxxii. 
62,64 

Minden,  battle  of  (1759),  gallant 
conduct  of  the  British  contingent 
at,  cxxiii.  99  and  note 

Mineralogy,  ancient  knowledge  of, 
cxxiv.  234 ;  classical  literature  of, 
235  ;  ancient  nomenclature  guided 
by  colour,  239  ;  modern  applica- 
tion of  chemistry  to,  240  ;  varieties 
of  the  corundum  class,  241 ;  the 
spinels,  242;  varieties  of  silica,  250 

Miners,  dangers  of  their  occupation, 
cxi.  6,  11 

Mines,  ventilation  in  coal  and  metal 
mines  compared,  cxxii.  431 

requirements  of  continuous 

work  in,  cxxxviii.  353 

Mines  (British),  importance  of,  cxx. 
480 ;  discoveries  of  gold  and  silver 
in,  481 ;  drain  on  coal-fields,  ib. ; 
average  yield  of  tin,  483  ;  revenue 


from  copper  and  lead-mines,  484 ; 
rock-salt,  ib. ;  perfect  system  of 
working  in  coa'-miues,  485;  their 
immense  depth,  ib. 

Mines  (British),  exemption  of,  from 
rates,  cxxxv.  263 

Mines,  School  of,  in  Jermyn  Street, 
a  failure,  as  regards  its  original 
purpose,  cxxvii.  466 

Miuie  rifle,  eftect  of  the  invention  on 
tield-artiller}',  cxix.  48  L 

Minories,  an  ancient  abbey  in  Lon- 
don, cxxxi.  167 

Minority,  government  of,  evils  of,  ex- 
emplified in  1866,  cxxv.  283 

representation  of,  in  Parlia- 
ment, cxxvi.  561  (see  Reform  Act, 
1867)  ;  government  by,  in  Parlia- 
ment, ib.  562 

Minstrelsy  in  France,  early  history 
of,  cxv.  363 

Minto  (Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  first  Earl 
of,  1751-1814),  Life  and  Cor- 
respondence of,  by  the  present 
Countess,  cxxxix.  181 ;  ancestral 
seat  in  Scotland,  ib. ;  interest  of 
the  family-papers,  ib. ;  merits  of 
the  authoress,  182 ;  first  and 
second  baronets,  183-185;  the 
third  Sir  Gilbert,  186 ;  the  fourth 
baronet  and  first  Earl,  187  ;  enters 
Parliament  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
American  War,  ib. ;  his  share  in 
public  transactions,  189  ;  defeat  of 
Fox's  India  Bill,  ib. ;  glimpses  of 
"Whig  society,  190;  letters  from 
Burke,  191  ;  Burke's  influence 
over  him,  192 ;  impeachment  of 
Hastings,  ib.  ;  Queen  Charlotte, 
]  93  ;  anecdotes  of  the  King's  mad- 
ness, 194  ;  portraits  of  contempo- 
raries, 195 ;  intimacy  with  the 
I'rince  of  Wales  and  l)uke  of 
York,  196 ;  twice  a  defeated  can- 
didate for  the  Speakership,  197; 
sympathies  with  Burke  against  the 
French  Revolution,  ib.;  Pitt  and 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  198;  his 
ditterences    with    Fox    declared, 
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200 ;  conference  -with  Pitt  at 
Windham's  house,  201:  his  ex- 
clusion from  cabinet  office,  ib.  ; 
his  mission  to  Toulon,  202  ;  letters 
from  Corsica,  203  :  his  vicerojalty 
there,  20G  ;  official  despatches, 
207;  accession  to  the  peerage,  210  ; 
later  services  and  career,  211 ;  his 
Indian  administration,  ib. ;  raised 
to  the  Earldom,  212  ;  expedition 
to  Java,  ib. ;  his  return  from  India, 
ib.  ;  death,  ib. 

Mirabeau  (Honor^  Gabriel  Riquetti, 
Count  de,  1749-1791),  his  betrayal 
of  the  Jacobins,  cxviii.  105 

his  idea  of  French  municip- 
alities, cxxxiv.  259 

his    intended    visit    to   the 


Elliots  atMinto,  cxxxix.  186  note  ; 
his  letter  on  the  outbreak  of  fever 
at  the  Lock  Hospital,  ib. ;  his  ac- 
count of  Mrs.  Hastings,  192 

Miracles,  arguments  of  inspiration 
derived  from,  cxiii.  485 

■ definitions  of,  cxvi.  384 ;  Dr. 

Tulloch's  view  of,  386;  idea  of 
popular  theology  concerning, 
387 

M.    Rinnan's    disbelief    in, 


criticised,  cxix.  590 ;   theories  of 
Mr.  Baden-Powell  refuted,  59;i 

Whately  on  the  credibility 


of    human   testimony   respecting, 
cxx,  377 

(pretended),  belief  in,  cxxi. 


432 


vicious   circle   of  argument 

on,  by  Strauss  and  ll^nan,  cxxiv. 
453;  belief  in,  founded  on  the 
veracity  of  Christ,  470 

■ —  alleged  modern  instances  of, 

cxxxix.  249.     See  Lourdes 

Misraimites,  Jewish  sect  of,  cxxxviii. 
46 

Missionaries,  their  remarkable  suc- 
cess in  Madtigascar,  cxxvi.  381 

Missions,  creation  of  special  bishops 
for,  cxviii.  558 ;  doubtful  value  of 
episcopal  control,  56^d 


Mississippi  river,  growth  of  its  delta, 

cxviii.  288 

devastating    overflows    of, 

;;  cxxxii.  261 

■ — • — -       railway-bridge        across, 

cxxxviii.  70 

State  of,  dispute  with  State 


Bureau  respecting  freedmen,cxxiii. 
536 

'Missouri  Compromise,'  the,  cxiii. 
561  ;  overthrown  by  the  Nebraska 
Bill,  563 

Mitchell  (Sir  Thomas),  his  dis- 
coveries in  Australia,  cxvi.  9 ; 
conducts  the  expedition  to  the 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  36 

■ his  explorations  in  tropical 

Australia,  cxviii.  310.      See   Ca- 
pricorn ia 

Mitchell  (Mr.),  his  services  to  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  cxi.  167  and 
note 

Mithridates  the  Great  (b.c.  137-64), 
his  character  by  Dr.  Mommsen, 
cxv.  465 

Moberly  (Dr.  George,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  b.  1803),  on 
Biblical  inspiration,  cxiii.  483 

INIobile  Bay,  Farragut's  victory  at, 
cxxiv.  221 

Mocket  (Dr.),  his  treatise  'Doc- 
trina  et  Politia  Ecclesise  Angli- 
canse,'  cxxxiv.  179 

Mohammed  Abd-el-Wahab(d.  1787), 
his  character  by  Mr.  Palgrave, 
cxxii.  505-507 

Mold  (Count),  his  proffer  of  sup- 
port to  De  Tocqueville's  candida- 
ture as  deputy,  cxiii.  449 

Molecular  Science,  INIrs.  Somerville's 
description  of,  cxxx.  137,  163 

contributions  of,  to  the  study 

of  matter,  cxxxiii.  150 

Moliere  (Jean  Biiptiste  Poquelin, 
1622-1673),  anecdote  of,  with 
Corneille,  cxxiv.  379 

]Moltke  (Count),  his  influence  at  the 
Court  of  Denmark  under  Frederick 
v.,  cxxiii.  487 
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Moltke  (Count),  his  strategical  direc- 
tion of  the  war  with  Austria,  cxxiv. 
587  ;  his  earlier  services,  ib.  note 

his   reply   to   criticisms   on 

army  reform,  iu  a  pamphlet,  cxxxii. 
493 

his  superior  strategy  in  the 


Franco-German  war,  cxxxiii.  583  ; 
alleged  contempt  of  American 
strategy,  585 

Molyneux  (William,  1656-1698), 
his  scientific  works  and  career, 
cxxxvi.  9,  11 

Mommsen  (Dr.  Theodor),  the  best 
historian  of  the  Roman  Republic, 
cxv.  440 ;  his  sound  treatment  of 
ethnology,  445 ;  his  contrast  be- 
tween Roman  and  Hellenic  cha- 
racter, 446 ;  depreciates  Roman 
art,  447  ;  asserts  the  purely  Latin 
origin  of  the  Romans,  448  ;  his 
contempt  of  the  Etruscans,  450  ; 
his  account  of  the  Senate,  455  ; 
his  wide  knowledge  of  ancient  his- 
tory, 458 ;  on  the  character  of 
the  Gracchi,  463  ;  his  estimate  of 
Marius  and  Sulla,  464 ;  of  Mithri- 
dates,  465  ;  his  power  of  historical 
portraiture,  ib. ;  his  undue  pane- 
gyric of  Csesar,  471 ;  contempt  of 
Cato  and  Cicero,  473;  his  just 
view  of  Roman  Imperialism,  476 

■ his    complaint  of    Sir    G. 

C.  Lewis'  criticisms  of  Livy, 
cxviii.  162 

on  the  vices  of  the  aristocracy 


in  republican  Rome,  cxxiv.  413 
instance  of  his  special  plead- 


ing in  history,  cxxv.  133 

Mommsen  (Tycho),  his  analysis  of 
Mr.  Collier's  '  Perkins  folio '  of 
Shakspeare,  cxi..460 

Monachism,  its  beneficent  career  in 
the  West,  cxxvii.  397  ;  dift'erent 
phases  of  its  development,  399  ^ 
rules  of  Columba  and  Benedict 
compared,  428.      See  St.  Cohimba 

Monarchy,  objections  to,  as  a  system 
of  government, .  cxviii.  140 ;  evils 


of,  in  France  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, 141 

Monarchy  (hereditary),  vindication 
of,  cxxxiii.  10,  12 

Monasteries,  proprietary  revolution 
caused  by  the  diss  jlution  of,  cxix. 
245 

Monastic  institutions,  evils  arising 
from  multiplicity  of,  cxvi.  274 

Monasticism,  English  dislike  of, 
cxiv.  319_;  distinct  from  the  Pa- 
pacy, 320 ;  Montalembert's  ideal 
theory  of,  321 ;  power  of  Western 
monks,  322 ;  common  features  of, 
324;  effects  of  Christianity  on,  ib. ; 
supposed  basis  of  natural  instinct, 
326;  foundation  of  Oriental 
monachism,  tb.  ;  legendary  mira- 
cles, 338 ;  instances  of  early 
bigotry,  343  ;  protest  of  Teutonic 
Christianity  against,  345 

MoncreifT  (Lord),  his  judgment  in 
the  Auchterarder  case,  cxl.  281 

Money,  true  theory  of,  explained  by 
Locke,  cxxiii.  84  ;  his  views  anti- 
cipated by  Oresme,  ib.  ;  deprecia- 
tions of,  ib.     See  Currency 

Money  (Mr.  Alonzo),  his  spirited  con- 
duct at  Gyah  during  the  Mutiny, 
cxxiv.  317,  318;  his  evidence  as 
to  the  Mutiny,  319 

'  Monitor,'  the  (U.S.  ironclad),  her 
encounter  with  the  'Merrimac,' 
cxxiv.  213;  her  shipwreck,  214; 
value  of  the  'Monitor'  class  of 
vessels,  225 

Monkeys,  mortality  of,  at  the  Zoo- 
logical Gardens,  cxi.  22,  177;  the 
Senegal  chimpanzee,  22 

Monkwearmouth,  deptli  of  Pember- 
ton's  coal-pit  at,  cxi.  83  ;  the  Hut- 
ton  seam,  ib. 

Monotheism,  its  place  in  the  history 
of  religion,  cxxxix.  437  note 

Monson  (Sir  Thomas),  Lord  Bacon's 
conduct  in  the  case  of,  cxiii.  338 

Monsoreau  (France),  massacre  of 
French  Protestants  at,  cxxvii. 
99 
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Montagu  (Lord  Robert),  his  'Four 
Experiments  in  Church  and  State,' 
cxxviii.  251 ;  on  the  defects  of  the 
voluntary  sjstem  in  America,  279, 
280 

(Madame  de),  fictitious  me- 
moirs attributed  to,  cxxv.  304  note 

Montague  (James,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, 1568-1018),  Anti-Jesuit 
pamphlets  of,  suppressed,  cxxxiv. 
179,  180 


. (Lady  ISIary  Wortley,  1690- 

1762),  her  contest  with  Lord 
Grange,  cxii,  344 

Montaigne  (Michael  de,  1533-1592), 
character  of  his  scepticism,  cxxi. 
440 

• his  contempt  of  letter-writers 

for  fame,  cxxiv.  376 ;  autograph 
letter  of,  sold  in  1834,  378;  his 
account  of  his  productions,  379 

Montalembert  (le  Comte  de,  1810- 
1870),  his  'Monks  of  the  West, 
from  St.  Benedict  to  St.  Bernard,' 
cxir.  318 ;  contradictions  in  his 
personal  history,  ih.  ;  his  cliam- 
pionship  of  monasticism,  320  ;  his 
ideal  theory,  321 ;  his  admiration 
for  St.  Bernard,  322  ;  on  the  origin 
of  the  monastic  idea,  325 ;  his 
theory  of  natural  instinct  applied 
to  Oriental  monachism,  326  ;  want 
of  precise  judgment,  338;  his 
wholesale  belief  in  the  super- 
natural, ib. ;  accepts  the  legend  of 
Febronia,  339  ;  his  medieeval  sym- 
pathies, 346 

• his  view  of  the  Indian  Mu- 
tiny, cxxiv.  302 

• his  work  '  Les  Moines  d'Oc- 


cident,  depuis  St.  Benoit  jus(ju"a 
St.  Bernard,' Vols.  IIL-V.,  cxxvii. 
397  ;  his  championship  of  W^estern 
monachism,  398 ;  his  fitness  for 
his  task,  400 ;  his  strong  sympa- 
thies with  monachism,  402;  his 
views  on  religious  persecution,  403 
and  vote  ;  defects  in  his  narrative, 
ih. ;  his  misconception  of  historical 


evidence,  404 ;  his  account  of  St. 
Columba,  406  ;  his  credulity  re- 
specting his  alleged  miracles,  418; 
on  the  self-sacrifice  of  monks  and 
nuns,  431 

Montalembert  (le  Comte  de),  his  ad- 
hesion to  the  German  liberal 
Catholics,  cxxx.  335 

his  death  announced  at  the 

Vatican  Council,  cxxxiv.  135  ;  re- 
fusal of  funeral  rites  to,  at  Rome, 
ih, ;  protests  against  personal  In- 
fallibility of  the  Pope,  145 

Montalto,  Cardinal.     See  Sixtus  V. 

Mont  Cenis  Tunnel,  value  of,  ex- 
amined, cxx.  487 

Montfaucon  (Bernard  de,  1655- 
1741),  on  the  characters  in  early 
Greek  MSS.,  cxxxvii.  70 

Montgomery  Manuscripts  (1G03- 
1706),  edited  by  Mr.  Hill,  cxxix. 
419,  421 

'  Montgomeiy's  Plot,'  cxii.  347 

Montigny  (Baron  de,  d.  1570).  his 
mission  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
cxxvii.  21 ;  imprisoned  and  stran- 
gled,  24  _  _ 

IMontlhery,  indeci.-'ive  battle  of,  cxix. 
543 

Montmorency  (Mntthieu,  Viscorate, 
afterwards  Due  Matthieu  de,1760- 
1826),  his  social  grace  and  refine- 
ment, cxi.  230 ;  his  character  and 
appearance  described  by  Madame 
Recamier,  231 ;  his  touching  death, 
232 

(Anne,  Constable  de,  1493- 

1567),  his  death  at  St  Denis, 
cxxx.  373 

Monuments,  public,  injudicious  posi- 
tion of,  in  London,  cxv.  545 ;  ef- 
fects of  smoke  on  bronze,  546 ; 
want  of  a  repository  for,  547  ;  in- 
ventory of,  in  London,  549  ;  eques- 
trian statues,  550:  the  monolith 
to  Alexander  at  St.  Petersburg, 
556 ;  objections  to  columns,  ih.\  the 
Cross,  Fountain,  and  Arch,  558- 
562  ;  merits  of  the  Obelisk,  563 
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'  Moollakat,'  Arab  poeuis  of  the, 
cxxiv.  2 

Moon  (Washington),  his  controversy 
with  Dean  Alford  on  the  English 
language,  cxx.  43 

Moon,  the,  its  alleged  influence  on 
the  -weather,  cxxiv.  52 

ancient  notions  of  its  in- 
fluence on  oj'sters,  cxxvii.  52 

■ its  effects  on  terrestrial  ma":- 


netism,  cxxxvi.  422 

photographic      maps      of, 


cxxxviii.  154 

works  on   the  physical  his- 


tory of,  cxl.  72  ;  interest  of  the 
study,  ih. ;  joint  work  of  Messrs. 
Nasniyth  and  Carpenter  on,  ih. ; 
telescopic  observations  of,  by  the 
former,  73  ;  beauty  of  his  pictorial 
illustrations,  ib.,  74;  size  and  ge- 
neral character  of  the  moon,  75; 
absence  of  air  and  water  on  its 
surface,  76  ;  lunar  projections,  77  ; 
volcanic  '  craters.'  ih. ;  formation 
of  the  crust,  78,  79 ;  development 
of  the  craters,  80,  82 ;  mountain 
groups  and  ranges,  ih. ;  shadows 
cast  by  peaks,  83,  84 ;  connexion 
between  fissures  and  continuous 
lines  of  craters,  ih.;  rays  of  Tycho 
and  Copernicus,  ih.;  state  of  rest, 
86 ;  vicissitudes  of  temperature, 
ih.;  its  present  fixedness  of  state, 
87  :  impossibility  of  life  there,  88  ; 
its  first  state  probably  a  molten 
one,  89  ;  Mr.  Proctor's  work,  90  ; 
Newton's  theory  of  gravitation 
proved,  02  ;  its  movements,  93  ; 
observations  of  various  Astrono- 
mers Royal,  95,  98  ;  Mayer's  lunar 
tables,  95 ;  investigations  of  Lap- 
lace and  Lagrange,  97 ;  irregu- 
larities in  the  movement  of,  100 ; 
influence  of  the  planet  Venus,  101 ; 
researches  of  Professor  Hansen,  ih.; 
his  lunar  tables,  102 ;  masterly 
calculations  of  M.  Delaunay,  103  ; 
his  method  taken  up  by  Sir  G, 
Airy,  ih. ;  librations   of  the  moon, 


106;  statements  on  p.  93  as  to 
moon's  orbit  corrected,  426  note 

Moongy-Paithan  (Central  India),  an- 
tiquity of,  cxxii.  373 

Moore  (Sir  John,  1761-1809),  ad- 
miration of  Sir  William  Napier 
for,  cxxi.  80 

his     expedition    to    Spain, 

cxxxv.  482 

Moore  (Thomas,  1779-1852),  anec- 
dote of,  with  Mr.  Edgeworth,  told 
by  Byron,  cxxvi.  259 

Moorish  Architecture,  specimens  of, 
in  Spain,  cxxii.  165,  173 

Moors,  influence  of  their  Oriental 
qualities  in  Spain,  cxxix.  34 

Morality,  positive,  Mr.  Austin's  de- 
finition of,  cxiv.  462 

• the  term  extended  to  positive 

Law,  cxviii.  451 

Morals,  vices  of  the  modern  Utilita- 
rian system  of,  cxxx.  40  ;  Chris- 
tian and  Pagan  systems  of,  41 ; 
dogmatic  theory  of,  44  ;  standard 
of  public  opinion  applied  to,  45 

Moral  science,  want  of  piecise  rules 
in,  cxiv.  406  ;  uncertainty  of  de- 
finitions, ih. 

Moral  sense,  Mr.  Darwin's  hypo- 
thesis of,  cxxxiv.  216,  218 

More  (Sir  Thomas,  14S0-1535),  his 
'  History  of  Richard  III.'  supposed 
to  be  a  translation,  cxv.  308 

his    legal    studies,   cxxxiv. 

489 

Moreau  (Jean  Victor,  Marshal,  1761- 
1813),  declines  to  resist  Buona- 
parte's aggression,  cxi.  214 ;  his 
interview  with  Madame  IJecamier, 
215  ;  his  trial  and  sentence,  ih. 

his   popularity  in  the  army, 

cxxvii.  216  ;  his  death,  240 

Morell  (Dr.  T.),  his  edition  of  Chau- 
cer, cxxxi.  10  ;  rules  on  Chaucer's 
versification,  11 

Morgarten,  Swiss  victory  at  (1315), 
cxxix.  143 

Moriarty  (Dr.,  Roman  Catholic  Bi- 
shop of  Limerick),  iiis  evidence  on 
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the  Irisli  marriage  law,  cxxx.  282  ; 
his  objections  to  the  French  Code 
Civil,  286 

Morier  (Mr.),  his  memorandum  on 
the  Diplomatic  Service,  csxxix. 
80 

Morlot  (M.),  on  the  bronze  age  in 
Switzerland,  cxvi.  171 ;  his  calcu- 
lations from  diluvial  deposits,  ib. 
note 

Mormons,  their  audacious  preten- 
sions, cxv.  188 ;  their  range  of 
doctrines,  190  ;  ceremonies  of  ini- 
tiation, 191  ;  political  colour  of 
their  religion,  195  ;  their  removal 
to  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  196 ; 
European  immigration  to,  198 ; 
prosperous  condition  of,  200  ;  poly- 
gamy not  sanctioned  originally, 
201  ;  revelation  of  '  celestial  mar- 
riage '  proclaimed,  202  ;  patriarchal 
rule  of  life,  208;  probable  fate  of 
polygamy,  209 ;  aspirations  of,  210; 
their  hostility  to  the  United  States 
government,  ib. 

Baron    Hiibner's    visit    to, 

cxxxviii,  70 

Mornay,  Du-Plessis  de  (Charlotte, 
Madame,  1575-1600),  pathetic  in- 
terest of  her  Memoirs,  cxxxiii.  486; 
her  marriage  and  previous  widow- 
hood, ib. ;  M.  Guizot's  fine  Intro- 
duction, 487  ;  her  tranquil  piety, 
ib. ;  on  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, 488  ;  state  of  France  at 
her  marriage,  491,  493  ;  her  hus- 
band's dangers  as  a  Huguenot,  ib. ; 
his  confidential  missions,  494  ;  his 
military  service,  ib. ;  his  governor- 
ship of  Saumur,  495 ;  events  of 
1588,  ib.  ;  his  rupture  with  Henri 
IV.,  497  ;  his  disputation  at  Fon- 
tainebleau,  498;  his  consequent 
disgrace,  499;  domestic  troubles, 
ib. ;  her  death,  500 ;  her  husband's 
later  sufferings  and  death,  ib. 

Morone  (Carlo),  his  projected  collec- 
tion of  Christian  inscription,s,  cxx. 
221 


Morosini  (Thomas),  enthroned  Latin 
patriarch  at  Constantinople,  cxxi. 
484 

Morris  (Mr.  E..),  his  early  English 
alliterative  poems,  cxxv.  241 ;  his 
able  preface  on  old  dialects,  243 

his  text  of  the  Harleian  MS. 

of  Chancer,  cxxxii.  14 ;  mistakes 
in  his  Glossary,  35 ;  examples  of 
omission,  37 

Morris  (William),  exquisite  simpli- 
city and  grace  of  his  poems, 
cxxxiii.  243 ;  his  treatment  of 
Greek  stories,  ib. ;  melody  of  his 
verse,  244 ;  tales  in  his  '  Earthly 
Paradise,'  ib.  ;  earthly  music  of 
his  poetry,  247  ;  his  popularity 
doubted,  252  ;  the  story  of  Gud- 
run  criticised,  258  ;  treatment  of 
horrors,  262 ;  his  story  of  Jason, 
264 

Mortimer-Ternaux  (Mr.),  his  'His- 
toire  de  la  Terreur  (1792-1794),' 
cxxxiv.  250 ;  his  previous  volumes 
continued,  251 ;  his  instructive 
view  of  the  devolution,  273  ;  and 
of  municipal  policy,  277 

Mortmain  Acts,  proposed  relaxation 
of,  cxvii.  368 

Morton  (Earl  of.  Regent  of  Scot- 
land, executed  1581),  his  Tulchau 
episcopacy,  cxiv.  408 

importunes  Elizabeth  against 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  cxxiv.  508 

his  merits  not  recognised  in 


history,  cxxxiv.  103 

Morton  (Dr.  of  New  York),  his 
*  Crania  Americana,'  cxxv.  354 

Mosaic  law,  abuse  of  the  term,  cxxi. 
565 

Jewish  theory  of  its  trans- 
mission, cxxxviii.  35.  See  Tal- 
mud 

Mosaic  revelation,  erroneous  concep- 
tion of  its  importance,  cxix.  163 

Mosaics,  their  use  in  early  Christian 
art,  cxxii.  82  and  note 

Moses,  statue  of,  by  Micliael  Angelo, 
cxxi.  548 
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Motion,  Zeno's  argument  against  the 
reality  of,  cxxiii.  302 

Motley  (John  Lothrop),  his  History 
of  the  United  Netherlands,  cxiii. 
182  ;  his  laborious  study  of  manu- 
scripts, 183 ;  his  capacity  of  re- 
search and  power  of  description, 
185 ;  suspects  the  sincerity  of 
Philip's  Catholicism,  220 

. on  the  cause  of  the  American 

Civil  "War,  cxiv.  673 

his  disclosures  of  Elizabeth's 


character     from     the     Simancas 
Papers,  cxix.  274 
his  '  Life  and  Death  of  John 


of  Barneveldt,'  cxl.  107 ;  his  in- 
dustry and  graphic  narrative,  ih. ; 
his  denunciation  of  James  I.,  118  ; 
his  ardent  love  of  liberty,  143 

Moulin-Quignou,  gravel  beds  near 
Abbeville,  human  jaw-bone  found 
in,  cxviii.  272;  their  geological 
age  disputed,  274 

Mountains,  various  attractions  of, 
cxiii.  221 

Mozart  (John  Chi-ysostora  Wolfgang 
Amadeus,  1750-1792),  his  univer- 
sality of  genius,  cxxii.  405,  406 

Mucianus  (Licinius),  his  collection 
of  autographs  at  Rome,  cxxiv. 
364 

Mlihlberg,  battle  of  (1547),  cxxxii. 
86 ;  Heemskerck's  plates  on,  ih.  ; 
Avila's  account  of,  87,  89 

Mulattoes,  physical  degeneration  of 
the  race,  cxv.  59 ;  their  claims  to 
monopoly  of  power  contested,  60; 
priority  of  their  claims  to  emanci- 
pation over  those  of  negroes,  65 

Mulberry  tree,  cultivation  of,  in 
France,  cxiv.  366 

Mulgrave  (Lord).  See  Xoj-manhy, 
Marquess  of 

Miiller  (Professor  Max),  his  *  His- 
tory of  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature,' 
cxii.361 ;  on  the  literary  importance 
of  the  Vedas,  305 ;  his  divisions 
of  the  Chhandas,  Mantra,  Brah- 
mana,  and  Sutra  periods  of  litera- 


ture, 367 ;  Sutras  include  six 
Vedangas,  ib. :  on  grammatical 
science  among  the  Hindus  and 
Greeks,  369  ;  on  the  date  of  the 
Sutra  period,  372 ;  assigns  two 
centuries  to  Brahmanical  litera- 
ture, 375  ;  his  estimate  too  small, 
376 ;  on  the  date  of  the  Kig- 
Veda,  377;  on  the  antiquity  of 
writing  among  the  Hindus,  378 

Miiller  (Professor  Max),  his  candida- 
ture for  the  Sanskrit  chair  at  Ox- 
ford, cxiii.  465 

on  the  science  of  language,  cxv. 

67;  his  distinction  between  histori- 
cal change  and  natural  growth,  76  ; 
on  phonetic  decay,  77  ;  his  account 
of  the  Romance  languages,  78 ; 
his  argument  on  the  common 
origin  of  language,  94  ;  on  phonetic 
types  of  speech,  100  ;  importance 
of  his  researches,  103 

on  the  Turanian  family   of 


nations,  cxvi.  156 

on  the  community  of  ancient 


national  legends,  cxxviii.  360 
his  admiration  of  Mr,  Cox's 


comparative  mythology,  cxxxii. 
330 ;  on  the  myth  of  Ceplialus  and 
Procris,  343 ;  his  anti-national 
treatment  of  Greek  mythology,  ih. 
350 
his  lectures  on  the  science  of 


religion,  cxxxix.  417 ;  his  sin- 
cerity and  candour,  ih. ;  his  lec- 
ture on  missions  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  418  ;  his  object  explained, 
ih. ;  his  argument  of  comparative 
philology,  421 ;  his  '  Science  of 
Religion  '  explained,  423  ;  his 
summary  of  results  attained  by 
comparative  study  of  language,  as 
applied  to  religion,  425  ;  disputes 
the  doctrine  of  a  primeval  preter- 
natural revelation,  426,  and  the 
divine  origin  of  language,  427  ;  on 
the  misinterpretation  of  ancient  by 
modern  language,  ih.  428;  his 
philosophy  of  mythology,  ih. ;  on 
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the  coranninity  of  language  and 
religion,  433 ;  his  th  eory  of  7-oots, 
434;  his  analysis  of  the  early 
stages  of  religious  belief,  435 ; 
questions  left  unsettled  by  him, 
437 ;  his  too  favourable  view  of 
purely  natural  religious  systems, 
439  ;  his  services  to  true  religion, 
441 ;  additional  argument  for  the 
unity  of  the  human  race,  443 ;  his 
article  in  the  '  Academy '  on  Dr. 
Schliemann's  excavations  at  Troy, 
507 ;  his  criticism  on  the  relics 
found  there,  538 
Miiller  (Lieutenant),  his  heroism 
during  the  Indian  Mutiny,'cxxxiii. 
702 
Mulready  (William),  his  loss  to  the 
Eoyal  Academy,  cxviii.  493  ;  his 
devotion  thereto,  ih. 
Mundella  (Mr.),  inaugurates  boards 
of  conciliation  for  workmen  and 
their  employers,  cxxx,  416 
Municipal  institutions,  anomalies  of, 
outside  towns,  cxxxv.  273.  See 
Local  GovefnJuent 

in  France,  cxxxiv.  255  (see 

France,      Co)nmunal)  ;     borough 
charters  in  England,  257 
Munich,  Roman  Catholic   Congress 
at,  cxx.  304,  306 

modern  frescoes  at,  cxxiii.  7 ; 

Mr.  Eastlake's  criticisms  thereon, 
12.  See  Frescoes 
Munro  (H.  A.  J.),  his  edition  of 
Lucretius,  cxxii.  238 ;  singular 
merit  of  his  work,  ib.  239;  the 
critical  superior  to  the  explana- 
tory'part,  ib.;  his  qualification  for 
conjectural  criticism,  241 ;  his 
powers  of  interpretation,  ib. ;  his 
valuable  introduction,  243 ;  his 
peculiar  style  of  comment,  ib. ;  his 
genial  criticisms,  244  ;  sparing  use 
of  stops  and  capitals,  ib.;  his 
translations,  255 

his  valuable  introduction  on 

the  text  of  Lucretius,  cxxxvii,  57  ; 
on  the  two  Leyden  MSB.,  67 


Murat  (Joachim,  Marshal,  Grand 
Duke  of  Berg  and  Cleves,  b. 
1771,  executed  1815),  signs  his 
adherence  to  the  Coalition,  cxi. 
228 ;  his  interview  with  Madame 
Eecamier,  ib. 

Muratori  (Lewis  Anthonj',  1672- 
1750),  his  conjectural  emendations 
in  early  Christian  inscriptions. 
cxx.  223 

Murchison  (Sir  Roderick  Impey, 
1792-1871),  on  the  prospects  of 
gold  and  quartz  mining,  cxii.  7;  his 
'  Siluria,'  87  ;  on  old  red  sand- 
stone deposits  in  England  and 
Scotland,  97 

on  the   presence  of  gold  in 

Silurian  deposits,  cxvii.  90  ;  on  the 
origin  of  metalliferous  veins,  96 ; 
on  auriferous  quartz-reefs,  113 
his  theory  of  central  Africa  as 


a  watery  plateau,  cxviii.  219;  his 
tlieory  confirmed,  cxxiv.  182;  on 
Sir  S.  Baker's  discovery  of  the 
Albert  Nyanza,  ib. ;  on  the  drift  of 
the  south-east  of  England,  299 

Murder,  original  notion  of  the  word, 
cxxi.  127;  the  term  'malice' 
introduced,  ib. ;  classification  of, 
required,  128 

Mure  (Colonel),  taxes  Herodotus 
with  credulity,  cxi.  38 

Murphy  (Fathers  John  and  Michael), 
leaders  of  the  insurrection  in 
Wexford,  cxxxix.  500 

]Murray  (Earl  of,  Regent  of  Scot- 
land, d.  1570),  his  eminent  quali- 
ties, cxxiv.  495 

IMurray  river  (Australia),  discovery 
of,  cxvi.  7 

'  Murray's  '  Handbooks,  surreptitious 
use  of,  by  English  tourists, 
cxxxviii.  483 ;  Mariana  Starke, 
496;  the  first  red  handbook  of 
1836,  il). ;  condensed  value  of 
their  contents,  499  ;  later  publica- 
tions for  foreign  travel,  ib. ;  con- 
spicuous examples  of  merit,  ib.  ;  of 
Norway    and    Sweden,    500 ;    of 
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Alpine  districts,  501;  excellent 
works  on  Rome  and  Sicily,  ih.  ; 
handbook  for  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall, 505 ;  for  the  cathedrals  of 
England  and  Wales,  ih.  ;  their 
general  value,  507  ;  value  of  local 
details,  ib.  509 

Murrhina  Vasa,  the,  cxxiv.  i!53 

Murrumbidgee      river     (Australia), 
first  exploration  of,  cxvi.  6 

'Museum     Minervfe,'     patent     to, 
granted  b}'  Charles  I.,  cxviii.  486 

Mushrooms,  propagation    of,   cxxv. 
393 

the    Agaricus   campestris  or 

common  mushroom,  cxxix.  334, 
350;  the  large  horse-mushroom, 
ih.  ;  the  '  Blewits,'  351 ;  eatable 
kinds  of  puff-balls,  355  ;  the 
Affaricus  gmnhosus  or  St.  George's 
mushroom,  357 ;  the  oyster  and 
hedgehog  mushrooms,  359 

cultivation  of,    in    France, 


cxxx.  481 ;  coal-mines  not  suited 
for,  483 

Musicians,  interest  of  their  bio- 
graphy, cxxxiii.  33 

Musk-duck,  the,  domestication  of, 
cxi.  163 


Mussulmans,  the,  their  rule  in 
Africa,  cxvi.  357;  their  invasion 
of  Sicily,  364;  settlements  in 
Southern  Italy,  367  ;  capture  and 
destruction  of  Syracuse,  371  ; 
finally  established  in  Sicily,  376 

their  encouraerement  of  Jew- 


ish learning,  cxvii.  185 

Mysore  (India),  coil'ee  planting  in, 
cxix.  109 

Mythology,  Latinised  names  of 
Greek  deities  condemned,  cxxi. 
143 

the   philosophy  of,    cxxxix. 

428 ;  theory  of  myths,  as  dis- 
torted copies  of  primitive  revela- 
tion, 430  note 

(comparative),  the  theory  of. 


applied  to  Aryan  myths,  cxxxii. 
333 ;  perils  of  rash  assumption 
in,  341 ;  disregard  of  national  in- 
fluences, 345  ;  radical  defects  in 
the  present  method,  350 ;  its  ety- 
mological basis,  ih, ;  its  promis- 
cuous treatment  of  national 
literature,  351  ;  inverts  the  true 
relations  between  the  moral  and 
material,  362 ;  the  theory  con- 
demned, 363 


N 


Nachod,  battle  of  (1866),  cxxv.  372 

Nagpore(India),  annexation  of,  cxvii. 
17 

Names,  family,  Eoman  use  of,  cxx. 
235 ;  changes  of,  on  early  Christian 
inscriptions,  236 

Nana  Sahib,  refusal  of  a  pension  to, 
cxxiv,  311  ;  erroneous  opinions 
thereon,  312;  his  proclamation  of 
7th  July,  1857;  at  Cawnpore,  328 

—  rumour  of  his  death  in  1858, 

cxxv.  85  note ;  alleged  identifica- 
tion of,  by  Mr.  Johnson  at  Khoten, 
ib. 


Nana  Sahib,  his  alleged  grievances 
disproved,  cx:^xiii.  121 

Nancy,  cession  of,  to  France,  cxii.  68 

Nantes,  Edict  of  (1598),  revocation 
of,  cxxi.  503 

not  an  original  measure  of 

toleration,  cxxiv.  100;  provisions 
of,  in  favour  of  the  Huguenots,  ib. ; 
its  policy'  of  separation  respecting 
them,  102;  changes  effected  by 
Richelieu,  104 ;  motive  of  its  re- 
vocation, 111 

Catholic  revival  caused  by, 


cxxxviii.  204 


r  2 
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Napier  (Sir  Cliarles  James,  1782- 
1853),  his  military  escorts  of 
treasure-parties  in  India,  cxii.  18 

advocates    concentration   of 

native  troops  in  India,  cxvii.  .31 ; 
bis  admiration  of  the  Ghoorkas, 
33 

v?ounded    at    Caza    Noval, 


cxxi.  82;    literary   merits  of  his 
despatches,    80;    his    death   and 


funeral,  103 


■ — - —    his     confidence     in    Sepoy 
loyalty,  cxxxiii.  94 

his    disputes  with    Indian 


officials,  cxxxviii.  134 

Napier  (Sir  Charles,  Admiral,  1 786- 
1860),  anecdote  of  his  conduct  be- 
fore Cronstadt,  cxviii.  179  note 

Napier  (General  Sir  William,  1785- 
1860),  his  Life  edited  by  Mr. 
Bruce,  cxxi.  74 ;  intemperateness 
of  the  family  character,  75  ;  his 
spotless  intep;rity,  76;  high  charac- 
ter of  his  father,  ib.  77;  his  mother 
venerated  by  her  sons,  78 ;  his 
self-education,  79;  joins  the  army, 
ih. ;  his  admiration  for  Sir  John 
Moore,  80 ;  his  personal  appearance 
and  demeanour,  ih.  81  ;  at  Copen- 
hagen, and  Corunua,  81  ;  his  cool 
bravery  at  Busaco,  82  ;  wounded 
with  his  brother  at  Caza  Noval, 
82  ;  his  severe  wound  at  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  83  ;  anecdote  of,  at  Caza 
Noval,  ib.  84 ;  his  marriage,  84 ; 
takes  the  command  of  the  43rd, 
85 ;  his  exploit  at  La  Petite 
Rhune,  ib. ;  with  the  army  of  oc- 
cupation in  France,  86  ;  retires  on 
half-pay,  87;  his  love  of  the  fine 
arts,  89 ;  literary  talents  of  his 
family,  ib. ;  poetical  spirit  of  his 
writings,  90 ;  first  project  of  his 
*  History,'  91 ;  his  collection  of 
materials,  92  ;  success  of  the  first 
volume,  93;  surpassing  merits  of 
the  work,  94,  95 ;  his  correspon- 
dence with  Mrs.  Outram,  97  ;  his 
Radical  sympathies,  98,  99;    his 


fervid  oratory,  99  ;  declines  politi- 
cal life,  100;  receives  a  pension 
for  his  military  services,  101  ;  ap- 
pointed Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Guernsey,  102 ;  retires  into  private 
life,  103  ;  his  letters  to  the  '  Times,' 
ib.  ;  his  speech  at  his  brother 
Charles's  funeral,  104 ;  his  phy- 
sical infirmities  late  in  life,  106 ; 
his  conjugal  affection,  ih.  ;  his 
death  described,  107;  his  character 
as  soldier  and  writer,  108 

Napier  (General  Sir  William),  mis- 
take in  his  account  of  Busaco, 
cxxxi.  466 

Napier  (Sir  George,  d.  1855), 
wounded  at  Caza  Noval,  cxxi.  82 ; 
his  career,  105 

Napier  (Lady  Sarah),  cxxi.  77 

Napier  (Capt.  H.  E.,  d.  1853),  cxxi. 
105 

Napier  family,  the,  heraldic  coats  of, 
cxxi.  .339 

Napier  (Mark),  his  'Memorials  of 
Claverhouse,'  cxviii.  1;  his  want 
of  method,  2 ;  materials  for  his 
work,  3  ;  attempts  to  vindicate 
Claverhouse 's  humanity,  13  ;  dis- 
putes the  story  of  the  Wigton 
Martyrs,  17-25;  vituperation  of 
the  Presbyterians,  34 ;  compares 
his  hero  with  Montrose,  38 ;  his 
want  of  literary  merit,  ib. ;  worth- 
lessness  of  his  book,  39 

Napier  (Macvey),  editor  of  the 
Edinburgh  Revieio,  cxxxi.  215  ;  his 
relations  with  Sir  W.  Hamilton, /6. 

Napoleon  Buonaparte  (1769-1821), 
his  reception  in  1779  by  the  Direc- 
tory, cxi.  212 ;  his  jealousy  of 
Madame  Recamier,  ib.  214  ;  his 
later  conversion  to  freedom  of 
commerce,  277 

reception  of  the  news  of  his 

flight  from  Elba,  cxii.  235 ;  his 
campaign  of  1814,  254 

— ■ his  conduct  during  the  Hun- 


dred Days  vindicated  by  M.  Thiers, 
cxiv.  487  ;  his  professions  after  his 
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return  from  Elba,  488 ;  his  pre- 
tended bulletins  from  the  arm}', 
489  ;  declarations  at  Grenoble  and 
Lyons,  ib.  ;  his  proscriptions  re- 
newed, 491 ;  deceitful  conduct  to 
his  adherents  and  ministers,  ib.  ; 
his  enmity  to  the  Bourbons,  492  ; 
his  distrust  of  the  Chambers  during 
war,  49.J  ;  insists  on  maintaining 
the  hereditary  peerage,  494  ;  '  li- 
berality '  of  his  Empire  examined, 
ib.  ;  his  selfish  motive  in  abolishing 
the  censorship  of  the  press,  ib.  ;  his 
seizure  of  '  Le  Censeur,'  496  ;  re- 
lations with  Constant  and  Sis- 
mondi,  ib.  ;  his  pacific  promises 
examined,  497  ;  ostracism  by  the 
Allied  Powers,  498 ;  project  for 
his  deportation  to  Elba,  499  ;  out- 
lawed by  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
500;  national  indifference  at  his 
return,  508 ;  his  energetic  recon- 
struction of  the  army,  511  ;  out- 
wits Foucht5  and  Metternich,  511 

NapoleonBuonaparte,hisadvanceiuto 
Belgium,  cxvii.  150  ;  his  desperate 
plan  of  attack,  153  ;  his  designs  on 
QuatreBras  examined,lo4;  miscal- 
culatesWellington's  tactics,160;  his 
ignorance  of  Blucher's  movements, 
164 ;  failed  to  foresee  the  Allied 
junction  at  Waterloo,  166  ;  his  in- 
structions to  Grouchy,  167 ;  his 
mode  of  attack  at  Waterloo,  171; 
his  ungenerous  treatment  at  St. 
Helena,  178 ;  his  enlightened 
policy  to  the  Jews,  192 

his  brusque   manners,   cxix. 

325  ;  his  attempt  to  levy  highway- 
tolls  iu  France,  360 

Whately's  '  Historic  Doubts  ' 


respecting,  cxs.  376 
his  excuse  for  the  massacres 


of  September,  cxxi,  414  note 

sketch  of,  by  Miss  Berry  in 


1802,  cxxii.  316 ;  his  character,  by 
De  Tocqueville,  458 

his  strategy  pre-eminent  in 


1796,  cxxiii.  103,  107  ;  his  Russian 


invasion,  ib.;  criticisms  on  his  later 
strategy,  ib.  108  ;  his  tactics  in 
1805-6,  109  ;  his  new  constitution 
of  the  corps  d'urmie,  ]  10 ;  his 
choice  of  lieutenants,  111  ;  his 
system  of  requisitions,  112 ;  his 
use  of  reserves  and  of  artillery  in 
masses,  114;  his  attempted  self- 
poisoniug,  519 

Napoleon  Buonaparte,  anecdote  of,  in 
1796,  by  Admiral  Baudin,  cxxiv. 
380,  381  :  his  theory  of  the  weak- 
ness of  ancient  Gaul,  421 

anecdote  of,  with  Roquefort, 

cxxv.  229 ;  interview  with  Beu- 
gnot,  318 ;  on  the  tobacco-mono- 
poly in  Bavaria,  320 

his  neglect  of  army  constitu- 


tion, cxxvi.  276 ;  his  depletions  of 
the  population,  ib.  277  ;  on  the  im- 
portance of  periodical  changes  in 
tactics,  292 ;  his  correspondence 
published  by  order  of  Napoleon  I., 
vol.  I-XV,  299 ;  enormous  mass  of 
materials,  ib. ;  the  Commissions  of 
1854  and  1864,  ib.  301  ;  his  letters 
unfavourable  to  his  reputation,  ib. 
302  ;  above  volumes  extend  from 
1793  to  1809,  ib.  ;  faults  of  the  col- 
lection, 303 ;  his  tyranny  exposed, 
ib.  ;  his  ubiquitous  authority  and 
interfei'ence,  304 ;  wild  schemes  of 
conquest,  305  ;  his  moral  littleness, 
ib. ;  his  signature,  307  ;  first  com- 
mand in  Italy,  ib.  ;  his  organised 
pillage,  308 ;  he  complains  of  be- 
ing stinted  by  the  Directors,  309  ; 
his  treatment  of  the  Papacy,  312  ; 
duplicity  of  his  negotiations  in 
1797,313;  his  iniquitous  conduct 
towards  Venice,  314-319 ;  his  pro- 
posed '  liberation  of  England,'  320; 
the  expedition  to  Egypt,  321;  his 
bombastic  proclamations,  322 ; 
appeals  to  native  scepticism,  323  ; 
his  charlatanry  shown  'in  Egypt, 
324  ;  cruelty  of  his  occupation,  ib.  ; 
his  massacre  of  the  Turks,  ib.  ;  his 
shameful  return  to  France,  325 ; 
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conduct  as  First  Consul,  326; 
events  of  Brunmire  and  the  Con- 
cordat scarcely  mentioned,  327  ; 
his  pacification  of  lia  Vendee,  328; 
instructions  to  Fouchc,  329  ;  his 
system  of  exile,  330 ;  his  universal 
supervision,  331  ;  his  severity  to- 
wards the  press,  332  ;  proposes  the 
Journal  des  Cur^s,'  334 ;  his 
orders  respecting  the  '  Moniteur,' 
ib. ;  guilty  of  Palm's  murder,  33G; 
letters  relating  to  his  projected  in- 
vasion of  England,  ih.  338  ;  allu- 
sion to  Trafalgar,  ih.  ;  his  ideas 
after  Austerlitz  of  becoming  Em- 
peror of  the  West,  339  ;  instruc- 
tions to  Joseph  at  Naples,  341  ; 
his  greatness  in  1807,  344 ;  his 
character  foreign  to  his  age  and 
country,  345  ;  mischief  of  the 
Napoleonic  legend,  34G;  the  super- 
stition exploded  hy  his  letters,  ib.  ; 
his  criticism  of  Talma's  *  Nero,' 
490 

Napoleon  Buonaparte,  diverse  views 
of  his  military  genius,  tinctured  by 
personal  prejudices,  cxxvii.  213  ; 
growth  of  impassionate  criticism, 
ib. ;  value  of  De  Ferenzac's  military 
history  of  1812,  214;  his  jealousy 
of  Moreau's  popularity  in  the  army, 
216;  his  neglect  of  religious  observ- 
ances in  the  army  at  Boulogne,222; 
loose  discipl"ne  in  his  Grand  Army, 
226 ;  his  demoralising  system  of 
requisitions,  229;  liis  selection  of 
his  staff,  231  ;  turning-point  of  his 
career  ascribed  to  his  invasion  of 
Poland,  234 

his  arrogant  policy  towards 

the  Papacy  after  the  Concordat, 
cxxviii.  451,  452  ;  his  entrance 
into  Milan  in  1800,  454;  negotia- 
tion of  the  Concor(hit  with  Con- 
salvi,  456,  462  ;  his  first  Te  Deum 
in  Paris,  465  ;  his  coronation  by 
the  Pope,  468 ;  his  first  quarrel 
witli  Pius  VII.,  470;  his  occupa- 
tion of  Ancoua  in  1805,  471 :  his 


change  of  plans  after  Trafalgar, 
472 ;  his  career  of  triumph  in  1805, 
473 ;  his  menacing  language  to 
the  Pope,  475  ;  on  the  restitution 
of  the  Legations,  476 ;  his  preten- 
sions as  Protector  of  the  Holy  See, 
477  ;  his  threats  to  the  Pope  dis- 
regarded, 481,  482;  his  occupation 
of  Rome  in  1808,  485  ;  his  cynical 
contempt  for  religious  liberty,  ib. ; 
his  oppression  of  the  French 
clergy,  486 ;  his  Imperial  Cate- 
chism, 487 ;  his  scheme  of  Papal 
subjugation,  488 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  his  address  to 
the  Polish  Deputies,  cxxxi.  93 ; 
Pcjlish  anecdotes  of,  ih. ;  cause  of 
his  disasters  in  Russia,  95 

his  conduct  and  speeches  in 


the  Conseil  d'Etat,  cxxxv.  351 ; 
his  Berlin  Decree  against  England, 
511,  512 
Wellinjrton's  remarks  on  his 


military  defects,  cxl.  539 
Napoleon  111.  (Louis  Napoleon, 
1808-1873),  his  free-trade  poliry 
with  England,  cxi.  278 ;  his  un- 
justifiable amiexatiuu  of  Savoy, 
533,  551.     See  Savoy 

his  appreciation  of  De  Toc- 

queville,   cxiii.   452 ;    disapproves 
the  l»onian  expedition,  455 

hia   improvements   in  rural 


agriculture,  cxiv.  368 
advocates  the  scheme  of  a 


Darien  canal,  cxv.  23 
■ article  in  the  '  jNIoniteur  '  on 


the  Minie  rifle  ascribed  to  him, 
cxix.  481  ;  disclaims  the  inven- 
tion of  canons  raycs,  499 ;  the 
'canon  de  I'Euipereur  '  described, 
500;  his  attention  to  rifled  ord- 
nance, 529 
•  his  remark  on  the  moral  in- 


fluence of  nations,  cxx.  573 ;  his 
proposed  congress  on  the  State  of 
Europe,  575 

his  Ilistor}'  of  Julius  Caesar, 


cxxiv.  399;  his  literary  qualities, 
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400;  tlie  Idces  Napuleoniennes,  ib. 
401  ;  political  objects  of  his  work, 
402;  superficial  knowledge  of 
Roman  history,  ib. ;  his  military 
spirit,  403  ;  his  self-impersonation, 
404 ;  his  doctrine  of  Caesarisul 
one  of  necessity,  405 ;  on  the 
'  efteteness '  of  the  Roman  re- 
public, ib.  406  ;  his  character  of 
William  III.,  410  note  ;  on  Caesar's 
first  triumvirate,  411  ;  his  covert 
apology  for  the  coiip  d'etat,  412  ; 
on  the  vices  of  the  aristocratical 
party,  ih.]  his  estimate  of  their 
leaders,  414;  unjust  charges 
against  Cicero,  415,  416 ;  his  de- 
fence of  Catiline,  418  ;  on  heroic 
remedies  to  save  society,  ib, ;  his 
narratives  of  the  Gaulish  cam- 
paigns, 410 ;  value  of  his  atlas, 
421 ;  on  the  resources  of  Gaul, 
422 ;  his  careful  topography,  424  ; 
his  meagre  account  of  the  inva- 
sion of  Britain,  425 ;  assigns 
Boulogne  as  Caesar's  point  of  em- 
barkation, 426 ;  on  his  landing- 
place  and  passage  of  the  Thames, 
427,  430 ;  on  his  vindictiveness  to 
the  Veneti,  431,  432 ;  estimate  of 
his  booty,  433;  special  merit  of 
the  work,  ib, 

Napoleon  UI.,   his   Prussian  policy 
in  1868,  cxxviiL  249 

his  interviews  with  Bismarck 

at  Biarritz,  cxxx.  441,  445 ;  his 
views  on  a  conflict  between  Prussia 
and  Austria  at  that  time,  446; 
compared  with  Bismarck,  456 

portraits  of,  by  Sir  C.  East- 
lake,  cxxxi.  398,  399 

his  irresolution  at  the  begin- 


ning of  the  war  of  1870,  cxxxii. 
503 ;  his  despatch  on  the  French 
defeats,  512 ;  retires  from  per- 
sonal command,  ib. ;  his  surrender 
at  Sedan,  518 ;  confined  at  Wil- 
helmshohe,  575 ;  his  two  crown- 
ing services  to  Italj^  and  French 
industry,  ib,]  his  chimerical  Mexi- 


can expedition,  576;  not  respon- 
sible for  national  instability,  577  ; 
his  mask  of  universal  suftrage,  578 

Napoleon  III.,  his  rule  the  result  of 
the  revolution,  cxxxiii.  4;  his  ser- 
vices to  Enoiand,  31,  32;  his  distur- 
bance of  public  faith  in  Europe, 
285  ;  his  grounds  for  neutrality  in 
the  Prussian  war  against  Denmark, 
474;  his  'Apology  for  Sedan,' 
581 ;  his  strategical  errors  in  the 
Franco-Prussian  war,  584 

personal  sketches  of,  by  Sa- 

marow,  cxxxvii.  443,  456 

worthlessness  of  his  military 


system,  cxl.  402 

Narses  (Exarch  of  Italy,  d.  567), 
his  recovery  of  Rome,  cxviii.  353 

Nasmyth  (James),  his  theory  of  solar 
spots,  cxvi.  317 

his  '  Physical  History  of  the 

Moon,'  cxl.  72  ;  his  eugineeriug 
inventions  and  talents,  ib. ;  his 
astronomical  telescopes,  73 

National  debt,  Pitt's  scheme  of  re- 
duction, cxvi.  136 

National  Gallery,  its  removal  to 
Burlington  Gardens  advocated, 
cxviii.  506 

original  site  of,  cxxiii.  73 ; 

bad  ventilation  of,  ib. ;  site  for  the 
new  building,  74;  judicious  pur- 
chases by  Sir  C.  Eastlake,  75 

Sir  C.  Eastlake's  administra- 


tion of,  cxxxi.  414 
National  Portrait   Gallery,   original 

concealment     of    the     collection, 

cxxiii.  78 ;   its  origin,  79 ;    Lord 

Derby's  proposals,  80 
historical   value   of,    cxxiv. 

350  ;  the  earliest  royal  portrait  in, 

that  of  Richard  III.,  ib. 

peculiar  value  of,  cxxv.  411 ; 


the  Exhibition  of,  1866,  418 
National  songs,  English  and  foreign, 

compared,  cxxxii.  422  ;  requisites 

of  excellence  in,  431 
Natural  law.      See  Nature,  Lmo  of 
religion,   false    and    secon- 
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dary  senses  assigned  to  the  phrase, 
cxxxix.  441 

Natural  selection,  theor}'  of,  cxxxiv. 
106 ;  inadequacy  thereof,  as  ap- 
plied to  man,  197,  207  (see  Man)  ; 
will  not  explain  the  phenomena  of 
mind,  ib. 

Kature,  narrow  use  of  the  term, 
cxvi.  381 ;  idea  of,  inseparable 
from  the  supernatural,  395 

phenomena   of,   necessarily 

attributable     to     Divine     power, 
cxix.  591 

the  word,  as  understood  in 


theology  and  science,  cxxi.  559 
fund  amental  law  of  continuity 


in,  cxxxiii.  161 


Aristotle's     definition     of, 

cxxxvi.  543 

delineations  of,   by    ancient 


classical  writers,  cxxxix.  52 
Nature,  law  of;  ancient  conception 
of  the  term,  as  founded  on  obliga- 
tion, cxii.  302 

the  phrase    examined,  cxiv, 

476 ;    delusive  metaphor  implied 
therein,  483 
originated  from  the  Jvs  Gen- 


tium, cxviii.  460  ;  enlargement  of 
the  term,  401 ;  its  perverting  in- 
fluence over  modern  thought, 
especially  in  France,  //>. ;  theory 
of,  delineated  by  Maine,  462 ; 
styled  *  fustian  '  by  Mr.  Austin, 
482  note 

positivist     conception      of, 


exxvii.  340 ;  its  connexion  with 
science,  tb.  ;  denotes  an  intelligent 
power,  344  :  inseparable  from  the 
idea  of  purpose,  346 

Nature,  order  of,  Dr.  Newman  on, 
cxxxii.  304 

Nauvoo,  Temple  of,  cxv.  180 

Naval  reserve,  the,  formation  of, 
cxx.  683 

Naval  tactics,  works  respecting, 
cxxxvi.  550  ;  various  stages  of  the 
art,  ih. ;  limited  nature  of  modern 
revival,   ih. :   scientific    study   of, 


unpopular  in  tbe  navy,  660; 
epochs  caused  by  new  discoveries, 
ih.  ;  scanty  literature  on,  561  ; 
facilities  of,  for  criticism,  ib. ; 
vessels  propelled  with  oars,  562 ; 
battle  of  Artemisium,  ib. ;  Greek 
method  of  ramming,  563 ;  tactics 
at  Salamis,  ib.;  the  diecpbis,  ih.; 
disuse  of  sharp-beaked  prows, 
564 ;  the  Carthaginians,  ih.;  grap- 
pling invention  of  Duilius,  ib. ; 
Genoese  victory  over  the  Pisans, 
565;  formation  at  Lepanto,  ih.; 
rowed  galleys  unpopular  in  Eng- 
land, ib. ;  changes  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  viz.  the  rig  and  the 
broadside  armament,  566 ;  the 
Spanish  Amiada,  ib. ;  fire-ships, 
567  ;  British  reforms  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  ib.  ;  the  Board  of 
Admiralty,?^.;  Van  Tromp's  forma- 
tion, 5QS ;  new  era  at  the  battle 
of  Texel,  560;  reforms  of  James 
jr.,  ib.  ;  his  invention  of  signalling, 
570 ;  cutting  the  enemy's  line 
from  to  leeward,  ih.  ;  battle  of 
Beachy  IIead,/i.;  modern  art  dates 
from  close  of  seventeenth  century, 
571  :  Iloste's  treatise,  ib.  ;  his 
conditions  of  formation,  573 ;  hia 
services  to  French  naval  officers, 
674 ;  Sir  G.  Rooke,  575  ;  Admiral 
Matthews  at  Toulon,  576 ;  Byng's 
action  off'Minorca,  577  ;  manoeuvr- 
ing to  gain  windward  position,  ib.; 
English  fondness  fur  the  weather- 
gage,  578;  indecisive  actions,  ib. ; 
Keppel's  action  oft'  Ushant,  570  ; 
.John  Clerk's  valuable  essay,  ib. ; 
his  schemes  of  doubli/ifj  on  the 
enemy^s  rear  and  cutting  his  line, 
580  ;  Rodney's  revolution  of  tac- 
tics, 681 ;  Nelson,  582 ;  introduc- 
tion of  steam,  583 ;  French 
'  Instructions  '  iu  1857,  ib.  ;  ques- 
tion of  steam  rams,  584  ;  Austrian 
victory  at  Lis>a,  680 ;  present 
period  of  transition,  ib.;  British 
ttudy  of  evolutions,  ib.  ;  the  *  tow- 
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ing-torpedo,'  587 ;  glimpses  of 
future  tactics,  ib.  ;  study  of  the 
Krieffsspiel  in,  589 

Naval  tactics,  recent  works  on,  cxl.  1 ; 
previous  article  referred  to,  2;  hopes 
of  improved   study   fulfilled,  ib. ; 
interest  of  officers   awakened,  3 ; 
vast  revolution  since  Trafalgar,  ib.; 
contempt  of  French  tacticians  in 
the  last  century,   5  ;  Nelson   and 
his    imitators,    6 ;    importance    of 
steam     slowly     recognised,     ib.  ; 
fanciful     evolutions    devised     by 
foreign  officers,  ib. ;  Russian  and 
French   writers,  7  ;  twofold  path 
of  a  ship  in   making  a  complete 
turn,    8 ;     new      system      based 
thereon,  ib. ;   Lieutenant  Castle's 
*  game  '   of,  ib. ;  reforms  of  Sir  H. 
Douglas,  ib.  ;  formation  of  fleets, 
9 ;  manoeuvres  in  bringing  on  an 
action,  10 ;  use  of  the  '  ram,'  11 ; 
Admiral  Martin's  manoeuvres  with 
the  Mediterranean  fleet,  ib. ;  les- 
sons of  the   American  civil  war, 
12  ;  iron-clad   rams  at  Lissa,  13  ; 
revision    of    the    '  Naval    Signal 
Book,'  ib.  ;  torpedoes,  14  ;  stupen- 
dous increase  in  power  of  artillery, 
IG;      shells,    17;      carriages    for 
heavy  guns,   18 ;  power   of  guns 
and   of  ramming     compared,    ib, ; 
question  of  the  gun's  true  position, 
19  ;  relative  merits  of  the  torpedo, 
ib. ;    Lieutenant   Grenfell's  valu- 
able memoir,  ib.  ;  assaulting  with 
the  prow,  20 ;  Captain  Colomb's 
essays   on,   22,    24 ;    Portsmouth 
'  Essays  on,'  ib.;  the  'Junior  Naval 
Professional      Association,'      ib. ; 
other  treatises  by  British  officers, 
25;    Commander    Noel's   system, 
ib.  28 ;  his  reference  to  the  pre- 
vious article  on,  in  the  Edinhirgh 
Revietu,       ib.  ;      essay      of      Mr. 
Laughton,     29;     of    Lieutenant 
Campbell,  30 ;  question  of  train- 
ing the  fleet  in,  ib. 

Navy  (British),  unprecedented  state 


of,  in  18G1,  cxiii.  285 ;  its  supe- 
riority to  the  French,  not  main- 
tained, in  point  of  strength,  ib. 
287 ;  want  of  organisation,  ib, ; 
controversy  between  '  iron-sides 
and  wooden  walls,'  300,  See  Ad- 
vdralty,  Board  of 
Navy  (British),  the  'collapse  of  our 
wooden  navy,'  cxviii.  1(36 ;  tempo- 
rary superiority  of  the  French,168; 
appointment  of  naval  attacht^s  to 
embassies,  172 ;  probable  effect  of 
recent  changes  of  construction  on 
England,  175 ;  relative  cost  of 
wooden  ships  and  iron-clads,  ib. ; 
the  strength  of,  increased  by 
steam,  177  :  strength  of  before  and 
after  the  Crimean  war,  181  ;  re- 
sources of  the  merchant  service, 
ib. ;  neglect  of  naval  architecture, 
183 ;  condition  of,  in  February 
1801  compared  with  that  of 
France,  184  ;  the  '  Warrior '  and 
the  'Gloire,'  185;  five  wholly 
armour-plated  vessels  added,  188  ; 
the  'Minotaur,'  'Nortliumberland,' 
and  'Agincourt,'  190;  iron-clada 
in  January  1863  fit  for  sea,  ib, 
iron-cladnavy  dates  from  1861,191 
power  of  artillery  at  that  time,  ib. 
4^-iuch  plates  then  invulnerable, 
192 ;  report  of  the  Iron  Plate 
Committee,  193 ;  5^-inch  plates, 
ib. ;  question  of  iron  or  wood  for 
'  backing,'  194 ;  experiments  on 
rival  targets,  ib.  ;  superiority  of 
the  '  Warrior '  target,  195 ;  wise 
system  of  preparing  the  iron-clad 
fleet,  196  ;  floating  batteries,  197 ; 
Captain  Cole's  cupola,  ib. ;  the 
'  Prince  Albert,'  198 ;  conversion 
of  the  '  Royal  Sovereign '  into  a 
cupola  ship,  199 ;  sea-going  iron- 
clads, 200 ;  designs  of  Mr,  Reed 
adopted,  201 ;  progress  of  pene- 
trating force  greater  than  power 
of  resistance,  ib, ;  costliness  of 
iron-clads,  203 ;  insufficiency  of 
private  ship-building,  205 ;  quality 
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of  iron,  206;  successful  conver- 
sion of  the  *  Royal  Oak,'  ih. 

Navy  (British),  introduction  of  the 
deodar  for  ship-building,  cxx.  357 

weather    observations     in. 


cxxiv.  59 

Jeremiad  of  the  '  Quarterly 

Review '  on,  cxxxiii.  1'2'2 ;  coal 
supply  of,  124,  130;  Mr.  Childers' 
policy  vindicated,  ib.  144  (see 
Admiralty,  Board  of)  ;  recent 
ships  for  coast  defence,  ib. 

tactical  inexperience  in   the 


sixteenth  century,  cxxxvi.  5G7 
Navy  (French).   See  France,  Nav}/  of 
Nazarenes,  their  settlement  in  Moa- 
bitis,  cxxiv.  12;  their  influence  on 
the  Arabic  mind,  ib,;  their  theory 
of  revelation,  ib. 
Neanderthal,  cavern  at,  near  Diissel- 
dorff,   human   skull   found   there, 
cxviii.  280 
Nebraska  Bill,  the,  cxiii.  563 
Nebuchadnezzar,     probably    rebuilt 

Babylon,  cxi.  59 
Nectarius   (Bishop  of  Constantino- 
ple), his  appointment,  cxxvi.  113; 
named  president  of  the  council,  ib.; 
his  unfitness  for  his  duties,  114 
Neerwinden, battle  of  (1693),  cxl.478 
Negroes,  various  estimates  of  their 
character,    cxv.    42 ;    question    of 
their  political  elevation,  49  ;  cha- 
racteristics of  the  negro  Creole,  50 ; 
effects    of   sudden    emancipation, 
52  ;  their  jealous  sensitiveness,  55; 
crude  notions  as  to  emancipation, 

56  ;  their  ideas  of  social  equality, 

57  ;  prejudices  against  colour,  61 

• theories  as  to  their  blackness, 

exxxiv.  223 ;  physical  peculiarities 
of,  225 

(African),  their  impressiona- 


ble character,   cxviii.    223 ;    their 
incapacity  to  lead,  ib. 

(American),    difficulties    of 


their  emancipation,  cxv.  62  ;  gra- 
dual mode  suggested,  65 
cxix.  203 ;  treated  as  com- 


rades in  the  revolutionary  war, 
205 ;  scheme  of  the  Colonisation 
Society  for  deporting  them,  ib.; 
frequency  of  insurrections,  200; 
increase  of  mulattoes  in  the  South, 
207  ;  legislative  obstructions  to 
release,  ib.  ;  consequent  despera- 
tion of  the  slaves,  208  ;  the  South- 
ampton massacre,  209  ;  the  coloni- 
sation scheme  revealed  in  the 
North,  210;  rise  of  the  Abolition- 
ists, ib. ;  expatriation  resisted  by 
the  negroes,  ib. ;  effect  of  Mr. 
Garrison's  imprisonment,  211  ; 
their  condition  improved  by  the 
slaveholders'  fear  of  abolition, 
212;  their  gaiety  exchanged  for 
seriousness  at  the  prospect  of 
emancipation,  213  ;  their  clandes- 
tine study  of  public  affairs,  214  ; 
emotional  character  of  their  reli- 
gion, 215 ;  prayer-meetings,  ib. ; 
their  escape  in  boxes,  216 ;  supe- 
riority of  successful  fugitives  com- 
pared with  field  hands,  217 ;  edu- 
cation of  free  people  of  colour, 
218 ;  the  new  Bedford  Convention, 
ib.;  arrivals  of  African  slaves,  219  ; 
expectations  founded  on  Lincoln's 
election,  220  ;  destitution  of  es- 
caped blacks,  or  '  contrabands,'  at 
the  opening  of  the  war,  221 ;  their 
kindly  reception  by  the  free  blacks 
in  tlie  North,  ib.;  flocking  of  fugi- 
tives to  the  Federal  Camp  in  the 
South,  222  ;  Lincoln's  absurd 
scheme  of  deportation,  223 ;  their 
services  during  the  war,  224  ;  in- 
stances of  their  energy,  225  ;  their 
employment  begun  by  the  Con- 
federates, 226;  question  of  their 
capability  of  self-support  by  honest 
work,  227  ;  management  of  de- 
serted plantations  in  South  Caro- 
lina, ib.;  successful  experiment  of 
free  negro  industry,  229 ;  educa- 
tional efl"orts  of  missionary  teacli- 
ers,  230  ;  {general  Banks's  expori- 
meut  of  free  labour  at  New  Or- 
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leans,  231 ;  negroes  admitted  by 
planters  to  partnership,  233 ;  their 
aptitude  for  military  service,  234  ; 
anecdote,  236;  the  Freedmen's 
Inquiry  Ooramission,  237 ;  long 
tendency  of  events  towards  eman- 
cipation, 238 ;  Confederate  de- 
mands on  the  slaveholders,  240; 
Federal  methods  of  compensation, 
241 ;  slavery  doomed  as  an  insti- 
tution, ib. 

Negroes  (American),  condition  of, 
since  the  war,  cxxxix.  130 ;  reck- 
less mode  of  emancipation,  136 ; 
theory  of  their  future  home  in  the 
South,  138 ;  encouraging  signs  of 
progress  in  the  List  census,  139 

Neilgherry  Hills,  cultivation  of  chin- 
chona  on,  recommended  by  Dr. 
Royle,  cxviii.  513  ;  the  plant  in- 
troduced there  by  Mr.  Markham, 
517;  the  Dodabetta  ravine  chosen, 
ib. ;  success  of  the  cultivation, 
518 

Neilson  (Mr.),  his  invention  of  the 
hot  blast,  cxvi.  225 

Neison  (F.  G.  P.),  his  'Contributions 
to  Vital  Statistics,'  cxi.  1 

Nelson  (Horatio,  Viscount,  1758- 
1805),  account  of,  at  Dresden  in 
1799,  cxvi.  247 ;  bis  vanity,  248 

anecdote    of,   at    Trafalgar, 

cxxiii.  28 

• his  character  as  a  tactician, 


cxxxvi.  582 

opposed  to  the  abandonment 


of    the    Mediterranean    in    1796, 
cxxxix.  209 
his  disobedience  of  signals 


at  Copenhagen,  cxl.  5 ;  his  zealous 
study   of   naval    tactics,   ib. ;     his 
Memorandmn  before  Trafalgar,  6 
Nemours,  Edict  of,  cxiii.  193 

Treaty  of  (1585)  cxxxii.  308 

Neo-Christianity,    the     phrase    ex- 
amined, cxiii.  464 
Nepaul,  discovery  of  Sanskrit  MSS. 
of  the   Buddhist   Canon  in,  cxv. 
384;  their  antiquity,  385 


Nepaul,  origin  of  the  quinquennial 
embassy  to  China,  cxxvii.  371 

Nepos  (Cornelius,  1st  cent.  B.C.),  his 
'  Lives '  wrongly  assit^ned  to  Pro- 
bus,  cxxxvii.  59 

Nero,  his  buildings  at  Rome,  cxxxv. 
310 

the  Antichrist  of  the  Apo- 
calypse, cxl.  493;  pretenders  to 
his  name,  495 ;  his  burning  of 
Rome,  503 ;  atrocities  to  the 
Christians,  504  ;  his  vulgar  bru- 
tality, 606  ;  his  character  by  M. 
Renaii,  507,  509 

Nerva  (Cocceius,  Roman  emperor, 
d.  98),  his  character,  cxix.  45 

Nervous  system,  the,  physiological 
discoveries  in,  cxxxv.  414 

Nesle,  capture  of,  by  Charles  the 
Bold,  cxix.  562 

Nesle  (Felicite  de),  mistress  of  Louis 
XV.,  cxxv.  484 ;  marries  the 
Comte  de  Vintimille,  485 ;  her 
influence  over  the  King,  ib.;  her 
death,  489.  See  Mailly,  Madame 
de ;  Chuteauroux,  Duchess  of 

Netherlands,  the.  Motley's  History 
of,  cxiii.  182 ;  invoke  French  pro- 
tection against  Spain,  188  ;  failure 
of  the  embassy,  189 ;  indecision 
of  English  policy,  190  ;  deputation 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  194 ;  her 
promises  of  assistance,  ib.]  failure 
of  Leicester's  expedition,  199  ; 
national  reaction  against  England, 
201 

discontent  in,  under  Philip 

II.  of  Spain,  cxxvii.  19  ;  destruc- 
tion of  churches  in,  22 

former   importance   of    the 


Seven  Provinces,  cxl.  109 ;  ill- 
defined  articles  of  the  Union  of 
Utrecht,  110;  conduct  of  Henry 
IV.  of  France,  109,  116  ;  overtures 
to  James  I.,  118,  119;  Treaty  of 
Xanten,  120 ;  feud  between  Ar- 
minians  and  Gomarists,  ib.;  Re- 
monstrants and  Counter-Remon- 
strants,   121  ;    English    mi>rtgage 
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redeemed,  124,  125 ;  Barneveldt 
and  the  Synod,  129 ;  his  conflict 
with  Maurice  of  Nassau,  ib.  131 ; 
Utrecht  occupied  by  Maurice,  132  ; 
the  Synod  at  Dordrecht,  135 

Neufchatel,  Lake  of,  ancient  dwell- 
ings discovered  in,  cxvi.  169 

Neuss,  siege  of,  by  Charles  the  Bold, 
cxix.  571 

Neutrals,  rights  of,  compared  with 
those  of  belligerents,  cxxxv.  558, 
5G5  ;  definition  of,  579 

Newcastle  (John  Holies,  Duke  of, 
d.  1711),  his  London  house,  cxxxi. 
179  ;  his  purchase  of  the  Maryle- 
bone  estate,  186 

(Thomas    Pelham    Holies, 

Duke  of,  1(593- 17G8),  his  resigna- 
tion in  ]  702,  cxxvi.  10 ;  his  dis- 
honest use  of  office,  11 

(Heni-y   Pelham,    Duke   of. 


1811-1804),  his  evidence  on  the 
defence   of  Canada,  cxv.  113 
his  instructions  to  Lord  Rag-- 


lan,  cxvii.  337,  344 

his    policy   respecting    the 


Gold  Coast,  cxxxviii.  686 ;  his 
despatch  to  Governor  Pine,  588 

Newman  (Dr.),  declares  his  early 
taste  for  dogma,  cxx.  374 ;  on 
Whately's  '  Letters  of  an  Episco- 
palian,' 377;  Whately's  joke  on, 
at  Oxford,  378 ;  his  false  position 
in  his  '  Apologia,'  382  :  his  views 
on  lying,  384  note  ;  his  enthusiasm 
for  ecclesiastical  miracles,  386; 
his  separation  from  "Whately, 
387 

• I'emarks  in   his   'Apologia' 

on  science  and  the  Church  of 
Rome,  cxxx.  322 ;  his  essay  in 
aid  of  a  Grammar  of  Assent, 
cxxxii.  382  ;  his  intellectual  and 
literarj'  prestige,  ih.;  his  delightful 
style,  ib. ;  substantial  merits  of  his 
writings,  383 ;  his  intensity  of  dog- 
matism, 384  ;  his  insularity,  385  ; 
craving  for  assertion,  386 ;  his 
feminine  turn  of  mind,  ib, ;  a  type 


of  the  Oxford  School,  387 ;  his 
devoteeism  to  great  names,  388 ; 
his  religious  impressions  derived 
from  without,  389 ;  reverence  for 
Keble,  ib.;  his  persistent  habit  of 
mind,  391  ;  his  present  work  a 
surprise,  ib.;  his  forcible  exposition 
of  the  idea  of  cause,  392 ;  on  the 
'Order  of  Nature,'  394;  on  the 
fmiction  of  conscience,  395  ;  his 
narrow  conception  of  Christianity, 
396 ;  definition  of  Assent,  ib,;  on 
conditional  assent,  399  ;  his  theory 
of  complex  assent  or  certitude, 
401  ;  on  infallibility,  402  ;  cardinal 
weakness  of  his  logic,  403 ;  his 
assent  is  simply  credulity,  404; 
his  principle  of  the  illative  sense, 
ib.  ;  on  propositions,  407,  and 
apprehensive  assent,  408 ;  on  the 
Credenda  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
411 ;  his  religious  philosophy  de- 
fective, ib. ;  merits  of  his  work, 
412 ;  double  misconception  of  as- 
sent, ib. 

Newman  (Dr.),  his  letter  to  the 
*  Standard  '  on  Papal  Infallibility, 
cxxxiv.  145 

his  letter   to   Bishop    Ulla- 

thorne  against  the  Ultramontane 
section,  cxxxvii.  205 

Newman  (F.)  on  the  Celtic  element 
in  primitive  Rome,  cxv.  449 

New  Orleans  (U.S.),  the  Batture 
controversy  at,  cxx.  203 

Farragut's  operations  against, 

cxxiv.  198;  inefficiency  of  Con- 
federate defences,  201  ;  Federal 
use  of  petards,  203 ;  the  iron-clad 
'  Louisiana,'  ib. ;  destruction  of  the 
ram  *  Manasses,'  208 ;  capture  of 
the  city,  209;  its  fall  ascribed  to 
treacherj%  210 

New  Ross  (Ireland),  defeat  of  Irish 
rebels  at,  cxxxix.  503 

New  South  Wales,  extent  of,  under 
the  Commission  of  1787,  cxviii. 
308 ;  dispute  with  Queensland  as 
to    the   Clarence    and   Richmond 
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district,  ih.\    petitions   for  separa- 

tiou  from,  of  settlers  between   the 

rivers    Darling'    and    Murrumbid- 

gee,  311 ;     changes   in    the   laud 

system,  330 
Newspapers,  stamps  for  postage  on, 

exx.  63 
levelling  effect  of,  in  America, 

cxxx.  69 
Newspaper-press  associations,  cxxxii. 

218 
Newton  (Sir  Isaac,  1642-1727),  his 

statue  at  Grantham,  cxv.  549 
his  experiments  on  the  nature 

of  sunlight,  cxvi.  297 

his  theory  of  gravitation  con- 


firmed by  the  moon's  motion,  cxl. 
92  ;  his  discovery  of  the  pondera- 
ble nature  of  comets,  395 

Newton  (Professor,  U.S.),  his  re- 
searches respecting  meteoric  show- 
ers, cxl.  415 

Newton  (Mr.  C.  T.),  his  discovery  of 
the  site  of  the  Mausoleum  at  Heli- 
carnassus,  cxvi.  465;  success  of 
his  excavations,  ib.  ;  ascribes  the 
ruin  of  the  Mausoleum  to  an  earth- 
quake, 471 

New  York,  outbreak  of  yellow  fever 
in  1803  at,  cxx.  197 

New  Zealand,  provincial  councils  in, 
cxxi.  193 

Mr.  Dilke's  visit  to,  cxxix. 

463;  depopulation  of  the  native 
race,  ib.  ;  Maori  laments  thereon, 
ib. ;  its  capacities  for  prosperity, 
464 

recent   recriminations   with 


England  due  to  imprudent  inter- 
ference, cxxxi.  113;  origin  of  the 
settlement  and  colony,  ib.  ;  contests 
with  the  natives,  ib. ;  policy  of  Sir 
G.  Grey,  ib.  ;  constitution  of,  ib.  ; 
confiscation  of  rebel  lands,  116  ; 
local  conduct  of  native  aff"airs,  ib. ; 
despatches  of  Lord  Carnarvon  and 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  117; 
massacre  at  Poverty  Bay,  118; 
loan  refused  by  Lord  Granville,  ib. 


Ney  (Michael,  Marshal,  Prince  of 
Moskwa,  1769-1815J,  his  conduct 
in  the  Revolution  of  1815,  cxiv. 
508;  acquitted  of  deliberate 
treachery,  510 

his   generous   treatment   of 

Colonel  Napier,  cxxi.  78 

his  distant  demeanour  to  his 


staff"on  his  promotion,  cxxvii.  233 ; 
his  self-denial  and  energy  during 
the  retreat  from  Moscow,  237 
his  trial,  cxxxv.  357 


Nej'le  (Richard,  Archbishop  of  York, 
d.  1640),  his  zeal  in  burning  here- 
tics, cxxxvii.  184 

Niagara,  the  suspension  railway- 
bridge  at,  cxx.  487 

NiciBa,  Council  of  (325),  importance 
of,  cxi.  442 ;  the  gathering  de- 
scribed by  M.  de  Broglie,  444; 
question  of  its  cemmicnicity ^  446; 
secular  presidency  of,  447  ;  topics 
of  discussion,  448 

Nicaragua,  Walker's  filibustering  de- 
signs on,  cxii,  565 

Nice,  cession  of,  to  France,  cxxiv. 
295 

Nicene  Creed,  alleged  addition  to,  at 
the  first  Council  of  Constantinople, 
cxxvi.  115 ;  the  Filioque  clause, 
117  note 

Nicholas  V.  (Tommaso  da  Sarzana, 
Pope,  1398-1455),  his  early  life, 
cxxxvi.  128;  his  promotion  of 
classical  studies,  129 ;  patronage 
of  men  of  letters,  130 ;  eulogised 
by  Gibbon,  132 

Nicholas  (Emperor  of  Russia,  1796- 
1855),  his  schemes  for  mitigating 
serfage,  cxii.  201;  his  ukase  of 
1842  a  failure,  ib. 

his  mistaken  conception  of 

Western  policy  in  1853,  cxvii.  318 
misinterpreted  English  feel- 


ing    before    the     Crimean    war, 
cxxiii.  272 
his   misffovernment    of    the 


Baltic  Provinces,  cxxxii,  54  ;  con- 
spiracy at  his  accession,  365,  372 ; 
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hia  cruelty  to  the  conspirators, 
373 

Nicholas  (Emperor  of  Russia),  his 
first  intrij^ups  with  Dost  Moham- 
med, cxxxiii.  330 

his  visit  to  England  when 

Grand  Duke,  cxxxvi.  381  ;  later 
visit  when  Emperor,  399  ;  conver- 
sations reported  by  Stockmar,  ib. 

Nicholls  (J.  Gough),  editor  of  the 
'Herald  and  Genealogist,'  cxxi. 
336 

Nicholson  (General  John),  his  hero- 
ism during  the  Indian  Mutiny, 
cxxxiii.  115  ;  his  death,  ih.  ;  com- 
pared to  Byron's  Marceau,  ib. 

Nicolaides  (M.),  his  '  Topographic 
et  Plan  strategique  de  I'lliade,' 
cxxxix.  536  note  ;  his  spirit  of  lite- 
ral criticism  therein,  ib. 

Nicolas  (Michel),  his  'Etudes  sur 
les  Evangiles  Apocryphes,'  cxxviii. 
81,  92  ;  his  just  estimate  of  their 
origin,  104 

Niebnhr,  his  immature  criticism  on 
early  Horn  an  history,  cxv,  453 

his  estimate  of  Roman  chro- 
nology, cxvi.  89 

. on   the    Athenian   archons, 


cxxxii.  172 

Nihilism,  theories  of,  cxv.  407  ;  Bud- 
dhist views  of,  408 

Nika  sedition,  the,  cxxi.  462 

Nile,  the,  physical  peculiarities  of, 
cxii.  322  ;  the  confluence  at  Khar- 
toun,  323  ;  its  probable  lake-basin, 
if  any,  is  Nyanza,  324;  Burton's 
contrary  opinion,  ib.  note  ;  inunda- 
tions not  attributable  to  snow 
melting,  325 

• the  main  stream   traced  to 

Lake  Nyanzaby  Speke  and  Grant, 
cxviii.  207 ;  the  longest  river  in 
the  world,  ib.  ;  Bruce's  exploration 
of  tlie  Blue  Nile  to  Lake  Dembea, 
208;  M.  Linant's  expedition  up 
the  White  Nile,  ib. ;  is  followed 
by  Egyptian  expeditions,  ib.  ;  fail- 
ure of  travellers   bevond  Gonda- 


koro,  209  ;  the  '  snow-mountains  ' 
of  Krapf  and  Rebmann,  ib.  ;  argu- 
ments of  Mr.  Cooley  and  Dr.  Beke, 
210  ;  Burton  and  Speke's  expedi- 
tion, 211 ;  its  source  ascribed  by 
Speke  to  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  ib. ; 
his  theory  confirmed  hj  the  ex- 
pedition of  Speke  and  Grant,  ib.  ; 
their  route,  213;  difficulties  from 
internal  warfare  of  tribes,  214; 
the  river  of  Karagwe,  the  head- 
water of,  216;  kingdom  of  Uganda, 
ib.  ;  the  lake  of  Luta  N'zige,  ib.  ; 
the  M'fumbiro  plateau  the  key- 
stone of  African  geography,  218  ; 
causes  of  the  rise  of  the  White 
Nile,  222 ;  its  snow-water  derived 
from  the  Asua  river,  227  ;  ad- 
vanced state  of  ancient  knowledge 
of,  228 ;  Strabo's  account,  ib.  ; 
geological  age  of  the  Delta  of, 
287 ;  alluvial  deposits  on  the 
banks  of,  288 

Nile,  the,  its  periodical  risings  ex- 
plained, cxxiv.  155 ;  Baker's  ex- 
plorations on  the  Atbara  and  Blue 
Nile,  156  ;  the  Victoria  Nile  traced 
by  Speke  and  Grant,  159 ;  the 
lake  Luta  N'zigt5,  ih.  ;  the  source 
found  by  Baker  in  the  Albert 
Nyanza,  ih. ;  the  Victoria  Nile  or 
Somerset  River  described,  177, 
178  note 

early  Portuguese   map   of, 

cxxviii.  226 

phenomenon    of    its    flood, 


cxxxix.  454 
Nimeguen,  Peace  of  (1678),  cxii.  78 
Nimroud,  transfer   of  the  Assyrian 

capital  to,  cxi.  63 ;  sculptures  from 

the  palace  at,  ib. 
Nineveh,    transfer  of  the  Assyrian 

capital  to,  cxi.  63 ;  destroyed  by 

Cyaxares,  G4 
Mr.  Rawlinson  on  the  origin 

of,  cxxv.  138 
Nino  (Don  Pedro,  Comte  de  Buelna), 

chronicle  of,  by  his  squire  Gutierre 

Diaz  dc  Gamez,  entitled  the  '  Vic- 
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torial,'  cxxx.  55G  ;  its  fanciful  con- 
tents, ib. ;  tnmslation  of  M.  de  Cir- 
court,  ib. ;  origin  of  the  title,  558  : 
liis  family,  ib.  ;  sea-fights  with  the 
Moors,  559;  his  descent  on  the 
English  coast,  560 ;  the  chroni- 
cler's so-called  account  of  London, 
561  ;  sojourn  in  France,  562;  his 
picture  of  French  manorial  life,  ib. ; 
romantic  adventures,  565 ;  mis- 
takes of  his  chronicler,  566,  567 ; 
legends  of  Eleanor  of  Guienne,  ib.  ; 
mythical  attack  on  Jersey,  568 ; 
inventiveness  of  Gamez,  ih.  570 ; 
character  of  Pedro  Nino,  571 ;  and 
of  Gamez,  572 
Nithsdale,  Earls  of,  Memoirs  of,  in 
the  Book  of  Carlaverock,  cxl.  322  ; 
the  first  Earl,  349  ;  his  successors, 

350 

Nitrogen,  recent  discoveries  in, 
cxxxiii.  161 

Njala,  the,  purity  of  its  style, 
ccxxxii.  430 :  its  air  of  truth  and 
simplicity,  431  ;  outlines  of  the 
story  of,  435-445  ;  credibility  of, 
446 ;  its  picture  of  manners,  448 

Noailles  (Madame  la  Marecliale  de), 
her  execution,  cxxix.  407 

Nobility,  English  and  foreign  titles 
of,  cxxi.  330,  331 ;  vitality  of,  in 
Scotland,  337  ;  extinction  of  Eng- 
lish, since  Magna  Charta,  338; 
subinfeudation,  ib. 

Nonconformist.  See  Protestant  Dis- 
senters 

Noel  (Commander),  his  system  of 
naval  evolutions,  cxl.  25,  28 

Nordlingen  battle  of  (1634),  cxii. 
69 

Nore,  the,  mutiny  at,  cxvi.  149 

Norfolk  (Thomas  Howard,  Duke  of, 
1536-1572),  Commissioner  to  try 
the  Queen  of  Scots,  cxxiv.  490 ; 
plot  against  Cecil,  493 ;  arrested, 
494 ;  released  on  renouncing  his 
alliance  with  Mary,  ib. ;  conspires 
with  Alva,  502 ;  his  uxifair  trial 
and  execution,  505 


Norfolk  (Thomas  Howard,  Duke  of), 
portrait  of,  by  Holbein,  cxxv.  436 

Norfolk,  Dukes  of,  early  residence  of, 
in  London,  cxxxi.  177 

Normanby  (Constantine  Henry 
Phipps,  Baron  Mulgrave,  Marquess 
of,  1797-1863),  his  reforms  as 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  cxxvi. 
532,  537 

Normans,  obliteration  of,  in  England, 
cxxx,  188 

Norman  Conquest,  the,  effect  of,  on 
local  names  in  England,  cxi.  388 

viewed  as   a    landmark   of 

English  history,  cxii.  150 

two    theories    of,   cxxi.    7, 


9 ;  materials  for  its  history,  10 ; 
contemporary  English  historians 
of,  11,  12;  later  prejudice  against 
Harold  II.,  12  ;  Norman  writers 
on,  13 ;  the  Bayeux  Tapestry, 
14 ;  the  Domesday  Survey,  16 ; 
claims  of  "William  and  Harold 
compared,  22,  26;  contradictory 
statements  of  Norman  writers 
thereon,  26 ;  dissensions  after 
Harold's  death,  27 ;  gradual  cha- 
racter of,  ib.,  28 ;  tolerant  policy 
of  William  I.,  20 ;  reconciliation 
with  strangers  after,  30,  31  ;  loss 
of  nationality,  32  ;  transfer  of  land 
gradual  and  not  universal,  35,  36 ; 
Mr.  Taine's  view  of,  297 

Norreys  (Sir  Denham),  his  motion 
for  rejecting  the  vote  for  a  cadas- 
tral survey,  cxviii.  391 

Norris  (W.),  atrocious  treatment  of, 
in  Bethlehem  Hospital,  cxxxi.  420 

Norsemen,  their  ravages  in  France 
in  the  ninth  century,  cxxvii.  85 

North  (Frederick,  Lord,  Earl  of 
Guildford,  1732-1792),  his  sub- 
servience to  George  III.,  cxv.  221 

George  III.'s  letters  to  him, 

cxxvi.  1  sqq.]  personal  friendship 
with  the  King,  3 ;  his  stormy 
ministry  in  1770,  21 ;  his  qualifi- 
cations for  office,  22 ;  physical  dis- 
advantages   in    debate,    23;    em- 
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phatically  a  gentleman,  24 ;  aliena- 
tion from  the  king,  ib, ;  his  want 
of  sensibility,  25 

Novtbcote  (Sir  Stafford,  b.  1818), 
his  Chancellorship  of  the  Exche- 
quer in  1874,  cxl.  577 

Northmen,  the,  English  words  de- 
rived from,  cxl.  248, 250 ;  influence 
of  their  social  system  in  England, 
251 

North-West  Company,  the,  rivalry 
with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
cxix.  444  ;  their  geographical  en- 
terprise, 446 ;  merged  in  the  other 
company,  447 

Norton  (Hon.  Mrs.),  her  poem  on 
'  The  Lady  of  La  Garaye,'  cxv.  243 ; 
her  dedication  to  Lord  Lansdowne, 
245 

Norway,  designs  of  Gustavus  IH. 
against,  cxxiii,  505 ;  vice-royalty 
of  Prince  Charles  of  Hesse,  ih, 
506 

codification  of  law  in,  cxxvi. 

358 

i-ecent  increase  of  travel  in, 

cxxxviii.  500 

'  Notes  and  Queries,'  Sir  G.  C. 
Lewis's  contributions  to,  cxviii. 
164 


Nova  Scotia,  creation  of   episcopal 

see  in,  cxviii.  560 
Novels,  practical  character  of,  in  the 

last  century,  cxxi.  318 
modern,  introduction  of  law 

into,  cxxiv.  438 
■ Goethe's  remark  on  the  moral 


of,  cxxvi.  492 

garrulity    of,   in    England, 


cxxxvii.  258 

recent      depravation      of, 


cxxxviii.  166 

•  French,  vicious  tendencies  of, 


cxxiii.  226 
Nundinae,  the,  Niebuhr  on,  cxvi.  89 
Nutt,  the  pirate,  his  capture  by  Sir 

John  Eliot,  cxx.  5 ;  pardoned  by 

the  Crown,  ib. 
Nyanza,  Lake   {AlheH  Nyanza),  the 

real  source  of  the  Nile,  cxxiv.  159; 

discovered  by  Baker,  ib. ;  first  clue 

to  its  discovery,  168 
Nyanza,    Lake    {Victoria    Nyanza), 

Speke's  expeditions  to,  cxviii.  211 ; 

fed    by   the   river    of    Karagwe, 

216 
its  outlet,  the  Victoria  Nile 

or   Somerset   River,   cxxiv.    159, 

178  note 
Nystadt,  Peace  of  (1710),  cxxxii.  49 


0 


Obelisks,  architectural  merits  of, 
cxv.  563 ;  their  use  as  public 
monuments,  564;  their  historical 
interest,  565 ;  requisites  for  site 
of,  ib. 

O'Briens,  the,  Memoirs  of,  by  Mr. 
O'Donoghue,  cxiv,  370;  his  de- 
sultory style  of  treatment,  371; 
legendary  pedigree  of,  ib. ;  Brian 
Boroimhe,  373 ;  chieftains  of 
Thomond,  ib.  ;  Donaldmore,  374 ; 
their  independence  in  the  IGth 
century,  375 ;  Torlogh  Bonn,  ib., 
377 ;  submission   of  Thomond  to 


England,  378  ;  family  feuds,  379 ; 
Donogh,  fourth  Earl  of  Thomond, 
380  ;  adherence  to  Elizabeth,  381 ; 
religious  differences  under  James 
I.,  ib.  ;  the  Rebellion,  382  ; 
Morrogh,  first  Earl  of  Inchiquin, 
383 ;  effects  of  the  Restoration, 
384 ;  Daniel,  Earl  of  Clare,  ih. ; 
fortunes  under  James  II.,  386 ; 
the  '  Clare  O'Briens,'  ib. ;  succes- 
sion of  the  Earldoms  of  Thomond, 
387 ;  and  Inchiquin,  388  ;  Sir 
Lucius  O'Brien  of  Dromoland, 
ih.  ;  his  enlightened  Whig  policy 
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391 ;  his  death  and  successors, 
393 

O'Brien  (Mr.  E.),  his  '  Proposal  for 
the  Settlement  of  the  Irish  Land 
Question,'  cxxxi.  2o6  ;  his  scheme 
examined,  268,  271 

Observatory,  Royal,  at  Greenwich. 
See  Greenwich  Observafori/ 

Ocean,  tlie,  its  physical  functions, 
cxii.  307 ;  theory  of  a  circumpolar 
sea,  309 

forms  of  animal  life  in  the 

lowest  depths,  oxxx.  159 

Oceanic  Circulation,  cxxxv.  430 ; 
stream  and  drift  currents,  435 
(see  Gnlf  tStream)  ;  Major  Ren- 
nell's  doctrine,  ib..  436 ;  agency 
of  winds,  ib.  ;  phenomenon  of  back 
water,  437;  horizontal  circulation 
caused  by  drift  and  in-draugJit, 
438 ;  Atlantic  trade- winds  and 
equatorial  currents,  ih.,  439 ;  ef- 
fects of,  on  climate,  450  ;  bottom- 
temperature,  452 ;  doctrine  of 
Humboldt  and  Pouillet,  452  ; 
opposite  conclusions  of  Ross  and 
Herschel,  ib.  ;  thermometric  ob- 
servations of  the  'Lightning,'  453; 
views  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  454 ;  the 
*  Porcupine  '  expedition,  ih.  ;  test- 
ing of  thermometers,  455 ;  the 
Miller-Casella  thermometer,  456; 
thermal  conditions  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, 457  ;  Atlantic  surface 
temperature  compared,  459  ;  com- 
parison of  their  deep-sea  tempera- 
ture, 460;  glacial  coldness  over 
deep-sea  beds,  461 ;  ascribed  to 
outtlow  of  Polar  water,  ih. ;  theory 
of  lateral  conduction,  ib.  ;  in- 
fluence of  Arctic  stream,  462 ; 
recent  soundings,  ib.,  463 ;  Dr. 
Carpenter's  doctrine  of  vertical 
circulation,  465  ;  question  of  Pole- 
ward indraught,  467  ;  '  Globige- 
rina-mud,'  470  ;  promised  scienti- 
fic expedition,  471 

Ocean-telegraphs,  early  sketch  of, 
cxxxii.  228,  232  ;  recovery  of  lost 


cables,  234,  238  ;  question  of  ex- 
ternal injury,  ib.;  tabular  list  of, 
241 ;  question  of  State-purchase, 
245 ;  opening  of  the  cable  to  India, 
247.    See  Electric  Telegraph 

O'Connell  (Daniel,  1775-1847),  his 
appearance  described  by  Mr.  Crabb 
Robinson,  cxxx.  520 

■  his  views  on  land-tenure  in 

Ireland,  cxxxi.  264 

his     misconduct 


to     Mr, 

Littleton  on   the    Irish   Coercion 
Bill,  cxxxiii.  311,314 

sketches  of,  by  Mr.  Greville, 


cxl.  547 

Ochterlony  of  Guynd  (John),  his 
account  of  Angus,  cxx.  310 

Octoroon,  the  word  criticised, 
cxx.  54 

Octroi,  the,  its  burdensome  character 
in  France,  cxi.  240 

Odilon-Barrot  (M.),  his  administra- 
tion of  1839,  cxiii.  453 

on    centralisation    and    its 

effects,  cxv.  324 

QScumenical  Councils,  character  of, 
in  early  times,  cxxx.  298,  299  ;  the 
proposed  Council  miscalled,  311. 
See  Vatican  Council 

O'Flanagan  (J.  R.),  his  'Lives  of 
the  Irish  Chancellors,'  cxxxiv.  44; 
the  subject  laboriously  treated,  ib., 
4.5  ;  defects  and  inaccuracies,  46 ; 
his  attempt  to  vindicate  Fitton, 
5S;  his  work  ends  with  Lord 
Plunket,  69 

Ogilby  (.John,  b.  1600),  his  English 
Road-book,  cxxxviii.  493 ;  his 
career  and  wi-itings,  ib. 

O'Hara  (General),  sketch  of,  in 
*  Cyril  Thornton,'  cxxii.  308;  Iiis 
engagement  to  Miss  Berry,  309, 
310 

his   operations    in    1793  at 

Toulon,  cxxxix.  202,  203 

Oldcastle  (Sir  John,  Lord  Cobhani, 
d.  1417),  Bale's  chronicle  of  his 
trial,  cxxiii.  173,  174;  his  intro- 
duction by  Shakspeare,  ib. 
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O'Leary  (Father),  Fronde's  exposure 

of  his  perfidy,  cxxxix.  492,  493 
Oliphant  (Mrs.),  her  'Memoir  of 
Edward  Irving,'  cxvi.  426 ;  merits 
of  her  work,  427  ;  her  ideal  con- 
ception of  her  hero,  428 
Olivares  (Don  Juan  Enrique  de 
Guzman,  Conde  de),  Ambassador 
of  Philip  II.,  cxxxii.  309  ;  his  dis- 
putes with  Sixtus  v.,  ih.  325 

Ollivant  (Alfred,  Bishop  of  LlandafF), 
his  objections  to  liturgical  revi- 
sion, cxiii.  31 

Olympia  (Greece),  excavations  at, 
cxxii.  561 

Oman,  Sultan  of,  entreats  British 
aid  against  the  Wahabees,  cxxv. 
9 ;  demonstrations  in  his  favour, 
10;  indignities  offered  to,  by  the 
Wahabees,  12;  British  interven- 
tion, ib,  (see  Pelhj,  Colonel  Lewis)  ; 
the  tragedy  at  Sohar,  14,  See 
Ihoiveynee 

Omens,  former  belief  in,  in  England, 
cxv.  316 

'  Omichund  v.  Barker,'  Hindoo  oath 
admitted  in  the  case,  cxxi.  447 

'Ofji(j)aXo\f/-vxoi,  the,  Barlaam's  de- 
nunciation of,  cxxi.  490 

O'Neil  (Miss,  the  Actress),  Miss 
Wynn's  criticism  of  her  acting, 
cxix.  314,  317 

Onyx,  ancient  determination  of  the 
name,  cxxiv.  252 

Opal,  varieties  of,  cxxiv.  250 

Opera,  German  and  Italian,  contest 
between,  cxxii.  403 

Oporto,  the  '  Wine  Company,'  es- 
tablished, cxxxvi.  197 ;  riots  at, 
198 

Orange  River  Territory,  suggestion  for 
replanting  woods  in,  cxx.  479  note 

abandonment    of,    by    the 

British,  cxxxiv.  416,  420 

Orata  (Sergius),  his  artificial  oyster- 
beds,  cxxvii.  46;  his  litigation 
thereon,  47 

Orcagna  (Andrea),  his  works  in 
sculpture,  cxxi.  529 


Orchids,  indoor  cultivation  of,  exxx. 

476 

Ordericus  Vitalis  (b.  1075),  his 
value  as  an  historian  of  the  Con- 
quest, cxxi.  14;  his  parentage,  15 
and  tiote  ;  conflict  of  his  political 
feelings,  34 ;  his  use  of  the  word 
'  Saxon,'  37  tiote 

Ordination  Service,  objectionable 
passage  in,  cxiii.  18 

Ordnance  Department,  its  defects  in 
the  Peninsular  War,  cxvi.  72 

Map,  the,  marvellous  accu- 
racy of,  cxii.  305 

Ordnance  Survey  of  Great  Britain, 
inaccuracies  of  the  one-inch  map, 
cxviii.  378;  dispute  as  to  the 
scale,  ib.  (see  Cadastral  Survey)  ; 
unpopularity  of  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment, 379 ;  piecemeal  nature 
of  the  surveys,  380 ;  the  Survey 
Department  organised  by  Colonel 
Colby,  388 ;  his  survey  of  Ireland, 
389  ;  the  six-inch  survey,  390  ; 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission, 
392 ;  requisites  of  public  maps, 
401 ;  their  value  respecting  trans- 
fer of  property,  ib. ;  six-inch  scale 
necessary  for  military  purposes, 
403 

(.h'egon,  claims  of  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  in,  cxix.  449  ;  annexed 
to  the  United  States,  ib. ;  the 
Oregon  Treaty  of  1846,  459 

Oresme  (Nicole,  fourteenth  century), 
his  Treatise  on  Money,  edited  by 
M.  Wolowski,  cxxiii.  83  ;  his  per- 
ception of  Locke's  theory,  84 ; 
discovery  of  his  MSS.,  ib. ;  his 
advanced  principles  of  economy, 
85 ;  his  personal  history,  ib. ;  sound 
views  on  depreciation,  90 ;  ex- 
posure of  theological  fallacy  of 
tribute-money,  91 ;  refutes  claims 
of  royalty,  92 ;  his  fresh  and  vi- 
gorous sentiments,  93 
Oxford,  Earl  of.     See  Walpole,  Sir 

Robert 
Organisation,  effect    of,   on    human 
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affairs,  cxlii.   282;    English    cha- 
racter deficient  in,  283 
Origen  (185-2o4),  his  admiration  of 

St.  John's  Gospel,  cxix.  590 
his  doubts  concerning  eternal 

punishment,  cxx.  300 
Orissa,  scheme  for  irrigation  of,  cxix. 

]2o;    proposed   diversion   of   the 

Mahanuddee  river,  ib. 
conquest    of,    by   Bactrian 

Greeks,  cxxx.  504 
. recent     famine    in,    cxxxi. 


337 


Orleans  (Louis,  Duke  of,  murdered 
1407),  his  graceful  address,  cxix. 
535 ;  assassinated  by  John  of  Bur- 
gundy, 536 
Orleans,  Jean  Baptiste  Gaston,  Duke 
of,  1608-1660),  his  plots  against 
Richelieu,  cxii.  67 
Orleans    (Philip,    Duke    of,    1674- 
1723),  his  profligate  rule  as  Re- 
gent, cxxv.  473,  474 
Orleans  (Marie  Louise  d'),  negotia- 
tions for  her  marriage  with  Charles 
IT.  of  Spain,  cxxix.  16 ;  her  per- 
sonal appearance,  ?7>.  ;  her  journey 
to  Spain,   18;  first  meeting  with 
Charles,  19  ;  her  troubles  at  Court, 
20,  28 ;  her  suspected  poisoning, 
29 
Orleans  (Princess  Marie  of),  her  in- 
timacy with   Ary   Schefter,   cxii. 
167  ;  her  genius  for  sculpture,  ib. ; 
specimens  of  her  art,  169 
Orleans,  Maid  of.     See  Arc,  Joan  of 
Orleans  (Bishop  of), his '  Letter  on  the 
comingfficumenical  Council,'cxxx. 
297  ;  his  mistake  as  to  the  invita- 
tion of  Protestants,  309  note  ;  on 
the    authority  of    Councils,   317 
note ;  on  the  relations  of  the  Papacy 
with  the  State,  329 

recriminations  at  the  Vatican 

Council,  cxxxiv.  135  ;  opposes  the 
dogma  of  infallibility  as  inoppor- 
tune,   142;    his    evasive    excuse, 
146 
Orloff  (Alexis,  Count),  his  services  to 


Catherine  II.  of  Russia,  cxxxviii. 
432 ;  his  breed  of  horses,  433 

Orsini  (Paolo  Giordano,  Duke  of 
Bracchano),  his  supposed  murder 
of  Peretti,  cxxxii.  296  ;  brigand- 
age in  his  family,  299 

Orj;ini  (Giordano,  Cardinal),  his  dis- 
covery of  twelve  comedies  of 
Plautus,  cxxxvi.  124 

Orvieto,  bas-reliefs  in  Cathedral  at, 
cxxi.  530,  531 

Osten  (Baron),  story  of  his  escape 
from  a  lion's  jaws,  cxix.  335 

Ostriches,  their  motion  described  by 
Shakspeare,  cxxx.  87 

Ostrovsky  (A.  N.),  Dramatic  works 
of,  cxxviii.  158  ;  national  character 
of  his  plays,  159 ;  his  powers  of 
satire,  ib.]  outline  of  his  '  Storm,' 
160  ;  sketch  of  town  life  and  cha- 
racter, 168;  the  'Vospitannitsa,' 
170 ;  story  of  '  Whom  may  not 
Sin  and  Sorrow  touch  ? '  174 ;  the 
<  Penniless  Lass,'  177  ;  the '  Profit- 
able Appointment,'  181 ;  farcical 
plays,  186  ;  specimens  of  court- 
ship, 187;  'Heavy  Days,'  188; 
his  plays  wanting  in  plot  and 
situations,  190 

Otho  (King  of  Greece,  b.  1815),  his 
unfitness  for  his  position,  cxvii. 
579 ;  good  measures  of  his  ad- 
ministration, 581;  his  expulsion, 
595 

his  efforts  at  monastic  re- 
form, cxxii.  558 
Oude,  the  Company's  policy  of  non- 
interference, cxvii.  8;  treaties  with, 
•  10 ;  evils  of  native  government, 
11  ;  system  of  British  government 
in,  on  its  annexation,  445 ;  first 
symptoms  of  the  Mutiny  in,  457  ; 
it  assumes  the  aspect  of  a  popular 
insurrection,  466  ;  Lord  Canning's 
proclamation,  474 ;  success  of  his 
policy,  476 ;  position  of  the  Ta- 
lookdars  defined,  ib. 

the  rising  in  1857-8,  cxxiv. 

325;    alleged    grievances  of    the 
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Taloolcdars  'before  the  Mutiny, 
32(5,  .327 

Oudenarde,  battle  of  (1708),  cxvi. 
524 

Outram  (Sir  James,  1805-1863),  ap- 
pointed Resident  at  Lucknow, 
cxvii.  11  ;  his  report  on  the  con- 
dition of  Oude,  12 ;  his  noble  cha- 
racter, 467 

Outran!  (Mrs.),  her  remonstrance  to 
Sir  W.  Napier,  cxxi.  97 

Overstone  (Samuel  Jones  Loyd, 
Lord,  b.  1796),  his  tracts  on  the 
National  Debt  and  Sinking  Fund, 
cxvi.  137 

Owen  (Professor  R.,  b.  1804),  his 
*  Palfeontology  '  and  '  Address  to 
the  British  Association  at  Leeds ' 
(1858),  cxi.  487;  on  the  operation 
of  a  secondary  creative  law  on 
species,  500 ;  his  '  law  of  irrela- 
tive repetition,'  503,  506  ;  on  In- 
vertebrate Animals,  ib.',  on  the 
stages  of  organisation,  513 

on  the  antiquity  of  the  An- 
daman Islanders,  cxvi.  172 

his  cerebral  classification  of 


Mammalia,    cxvii.   557;    on    the 
dental  structure  in  man,  564 

on  the  propagation  of  infu- 


soria, cxxv.  392 
his  mistaken  notion  of  the 

antiquity   of    the   Bos  longifrmis, 

cxxviii.  427 
on  the  valuable  functions  of 


infusoria,  cxxx.  161 

Owen  (Robert  Dale),  his  experiment 
in  co-operative  manufacture  at 
New  Lanark,  cxx.  422 

Oxford  (Robert  Harley,  Earl  of, 
1661-1724).     See  Harley 

Oxford,  examination  for  a  degree  at, 
formerly  a  farce,  cxx.  150 ;  low 
standard  of  entrance  examinations, 
154;  study  of  modern  languages 
at,  174;  religious  agitation  at, 
after  the  *  Essays  and  Reviews ' 
judgment,  275;  'Declaration'  of 
the  O.xford  Committee,  277 


Oxford,  atchitecture  of  the  Radcliffe 
Library,  cxviii.  89 

intellectual  egoism  at,cxxxii. 

300  ;  the  Tractarian  movement  at, 
ib. 

Oxley  (Mr.),  his  river  explorations 
in  Australia,  cxvi.  5  ;  his  theory 
of  an  Inland  sea,  ib. 

Oxus,  the  river,  question  of  its  navi- 
gability, cxxxix.  325 

Oxygen,  anomalies  respecting, 
cxxxiii.  160 

Oysters,  way  of  opening  them  in 
Scotland  and  France,  cxviii.  230 

publications       respecting, 

cxxvii.  43;.  they  are  alive  when 
eaten,  ib.  ;    supposed   allusion    of 
Homer  to,  44  ;    the  words   ttjOos 
and  oa-rpeov,  ib.,  45 ;    rare  refer- 
ences in    Greek   authors   to,    ib. ; 
oyster-culture   popular    with    the 
Romans,  ib.  ;  artificial  oyster-beds 
of  Orata  described  by  Pliny,  46 ; 
vivaria    depicted   on   old    Italian 
vases,  47 ;  knowledge  of,  ascribed 
to   the  ^tliiopians,  ib. ;  varieties 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  48 ;  British 
oysters  imported  by  Agrippa,  49 ; 
Roman  use  of,  before  dinner  and 
at  supper,  ib.;  Juvenal's  allusions 
to.  ib. ;  immoderate  love  of  Vitel- 
lius  for,  50  ;  denounced  by  Seneca, 
ib. ;  receipt  for  cooking,  by  Api- 
cius,  51 ;  the  KapKivos,  or  oyster- 
crab    of    Oppian,    ib. ;    supposed 
lunar  influence  on,  52 ;  anecdote 
by  Aulus  Gellius,  ib.;  oyster-shells 
used  as  medicine  and  for  cement, 
53 ;     oyster-lovers    among    great 
men,  54 ;    physical    structure    of, 
ib.;  theory  of  Galen,  ib. ;  they  are 
hermaphrodites,    55 ;     embryonic 
development  of,  56  ;  simplicity  of, 
their    nervous   system,  57  ;  their 
habits,   ib. ;    partly  susceptible  of 
education,    ib.;    food,   early   size, 
and   duration   of   life,   58 ;    their 
enormous  fertility,  59  ;  ravages  of 
star-fish,  ib. ;  and  of  '  dog-whelks,' 
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61  ;  enemies  of,  among  birds,  62 ; 
injuries  of  sand  and  frost,  ib.;  pro- 
tection of  fry  at  Lake  Fusaro,  63  ; 
oyster-culture  in  France,  ib.  ; 
greening  of,  64 ;  scarcity  and 
dearness  of,  iu  England,  65  ;  the 
cause  yet  unknown,  ib.  ;  warm 
weather  required  for  spat,  ih.;  fa- 
miliar saying  on  the  months  for 
eating  oysters,  66;  they  should  be 
masticated,  67  ;  receipt  for  artifi- 
cial sea-water,  ib. ;  foreign  oysters, 
68 ;    fishing    regulations    of    the 


Convention  Act  of  1839,  ib. ;  en- 
forcement of  close  season,  69 ; 
deep-sea  beds,  ib. ;  trade  in  '  chan- 
nels, 70 ;  beds  within  the  three- 
mile  limit,  71  ;  private  fisheries, 
ib. ;  questions  of  close  season  and 
limitation  of  size,  72  ;  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  of  1^66  there- 
on, ih.,  76 ;  recent  powers  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  ih. 
OysterSjHomeric  allusion  to,  cxxxiii, 
361 


Pacific  Ocean,  physical  character  of 
the  basin  of,  cxvii.  92  ;  supposed 
subsidence  of  its  bed,  94 

Paganini,  munificent  caprice  of, 
cxxxiii.  51 

Paganism,  moral  ethics  of,  cxxx.  41 

Paget  (Mr.  J.),  his  'New  Examen,' 
cxiv.  279 ;  his  carping  criticism  of 
Macaulay's  '  History  of  England,' 
287 ;  his  attempted  defence  of 
Claverhouse,  299 

Painting,  connexion  of,  with  religion, 
cxx.  95 ;  the  devotional  and  his- 
torical classes  of  sacred  paintings, 
97  ;  the  art  preceded  by  sculpture, 
105  ;  first  use  of,  in  churches,  ib.  ; 
legendary  subjects  chosen  by 
Christian  painters  of  the  Renais- 
sance, 106 ;  conventional  treat- 
ment of  Scripture  subjects  by  the 
Old  Masters,  107 

Painting,  modern  reproduction  of  pre- 
Raphaelite  defects  of  detail,  cxxxi. 
407 

in  Italy.  See  Italian  Fainting 

Paixan  (or  Paixhans,  General),  his 
application  of  hollow  shot  to  ship's 
guns,  cxix.  518 

Paladine  (General  Aurelles  de), 
made    Commander    of    the    Na- 


tional Guard  at  Paris,  cxxxiv. 
525 

Palpeontology,  the  term  discussed, 
cxx.  469,  470 

Palafox  y  Melzi  (Don  Jos^  de,  Duke 
of  Saragossa,  1780-1841),  liis  de- 
feat by  Lannes,  cxxxi,  75  ;  his  de- 
fence of  Saragossa,  76,  79 

Palermo,  capitulation  of,  in  831  to 
the  Mussulmans,  cxvi.  367 

Palestine,  the  Churches  of,  cxii.  423  ; 
influence  of  relisfious  associations 
of,  424;  Latin  archteology  of, 
450 ;  Ottoman  rule  in,  deprecated, 
459 

bilingual  use  of  Greek  and 

Aramaic  in,  cxxii.  105  note 

Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  accounts 

of  its  proceedings,  cxxxvi.  1 
Paley   (William,    1743-1805),     his 

theory  of  civil  society  in  '  Moral 

Philosophy,'  cxiv,  479 
his  dictum  on  tlie  belief  in 

miracles,  cxix.  593  note 

his    definition    of    Church 


Establishment,  cxxviii.  258  . 
his  arg-ument  of  design  from 


the  watch  traced  back  to  Cicero, 
cxxxix.  442  note 
Palgrave  (Sir  Francis,  b.  1802),  his 
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sketch  of  England  at  the  Conquest, 
cxx.  498 

Palgrave  (Sir  Francis,  b.  1802), 
his  '  History  of  Normandy  and 
England,'  Vols.  III.  and  IV.,  cxxi. 
1 ;  his  unfinished  works,  ib.  2 ; 
improvements  in  his  later  volumes, 
3;  his  theories  compared  with 
those  of  Thierry,  4 ;  his  habit  of 
withholding  references  continued, 
5 ;  failure  of  his  original  design, 
ib. ;  his  mild  view  of  the  Norman 
Conquest,  9;  his  treatment  of 
authorities,  10 ;  on  the  claims  of 
William  I.  to  the  crown,  22 ;  his 
wrong  account  of  Harold's  acces- 
sion, 23,  24 ;  defends  William's 
toleration  after  the  Conquest,  29 ; 
on  the  transfer  of  land  to  the 
Crown,  36 ;  his  protest  against  the 
term  '  Anglo-Saxon,'  37 ;  his 
masterly  portrait  of  William 
Rufus,  39,  40 ;  best  passages  of  his 
history,  40;  his  unfair  strictures 
on  the  Crusades,  41 

Palgrave  (W.  G.),  his  '  Journey 
through  Arabia,'  cxxii.  482;  his 
acute  observation,  483 ;  his  first 
mission  to  Arabia,  484;  recent 
errand  to  Abyssinia,  ib. ;  general 
accuracy  of  his  narrative,  485  ;  his 
travelling  disguise,  486  ;  alleged 
recognitions,  487  ;  his  contempt  of 
the  Bedouins,  493  ;  respect  for  the 
settled  population,  494;  criticism 
of  Bedouin  beauty,  495;  his  novel 
view  of  Arabian  character,  498  ; 
his  picture  of  their  religious  con- 
dition, 499;  ascribes  Christianity 
to  the  Solibah  tribe,  500  ;  on  the 
Moslem  colony  at  Oman,  502  ;  his 
religious     theories     summarised, 

504  ;  his  hatred  of  Mahometanism, 

505  ;  denunciation  of  the  Wahha- 
bees,  506,  509;  on  Wahhabee 
rule,  516 ;  conclusion  of  his  travels, 
517 ;  his  literary  merits,  ib. 

alleged  superfluity  of  his  dis- 
guise in  Arabia,  cxxv.  12  note 


Palissy  (Bernard),  on  the  good  effects 
of  the  Reformation  in  France, 
cxxiv.  88 

Pall  Mall,  origin  of  the  street-name, 
cxxxi.  184 

Palmer  (Sir  Roimdell,  afterwards 
Lord  Selborne,  b.  1812),  his  Ad- 
dress in  1870  on  the  proposed 
Legal  Education  Association, 
cxxxiv.  507,  510 

Palmer  (Rev.  W.),  his  Treatise  on 
the  Church  of  Christ,  cxx.  379 

Palmerston  (Henry  John  Temple,  Vis- 
count, 1784-1865),  on  the  Turkish 
settlement  of  1840  and  1841  ,cxi.  153 

his  extravagant  expenditure 

on   fortifications,  cxvii.  275 ;   his 
Russian  policy  in  1853,  334 

his  death,  cxxiii.  263;    his 


genial  disposition,  264;  his  high 
reputation,  265 ;  causes  of  his  suc- 
cess, 266 ;  his  assiduity,  ib. ;  his 
speeches,  267  ;  wrongly  accused  of 
levity,  ib.  ;  his  fearlessness,  268 , 
never  deserted  his  subordinates,  ib.; 
his  enviable  death,  ib.;  his  long 
public  experience,  269 ;  energy  as 
War  Minister,  270;  his  speech  in 
1829  on  Portugal,  271 ;  his  spirited 
foreign  policy,  ib.  ;  not  responsible 
for  the  Crimean  War,  272  ;  pros- 
perity of  his  two  administrations, 
273  ;  his  vast  powers  of  statesman- 
ship, ib.  ;  his  character  as  a  de- 
bater, 274;  unrivalled  faculty  of 
leadership,  275 ;  exceptional  qvdet 
of  his  sway,  276 
remonstrates  with  Mahomed 


Ali  on  his  invasion  of  Arabia, 
cxxv.  10;  alleged  overtures  of 
Lord  Wharnclirte  to,  in  1831,  for  a 
compromise  on  Reform,  537 

wrongly  accused  of  indiffer- 


ence to  Reform,  cxxvi.  546 
called   the   French  alliance 


the  'pivot  of  his  foreign  policy,' 
cxxxiii.  31 ;  his  late  hours  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  82 ; '  Life '  of, 
by  Sir  II.  Lytton  Bulwer,  287; 
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unfinislied  state  of  the  work,  288  ; 
his  proposals  in  1839  of  iiiterven- 
tion  in  Syria,  332 ;  policy  to 
Mahomet  All,  333 

Palmerston(  Henry  John  Temple,  Vis- 
count), letter  of,  on  the  change  of 
government  in  1834,  cxxxvi.  390 

his   appearance    when    five 

years  old,  described  by  Lord 
Minto,  cxxxix.  196 

Madame  de  Lieven's  strictures 


on,  cxl.  521 ;    Mr.  Greville,  on  his 
abilities  as  Foreign  Minister,  522 

Panics,  religious,  instances  of,  cxiii. 
461 

Panizzi  (Sir  Anthony),  his  reforms 
at  the  British  Museum,  cxxiii.  66j 
cxxxix.  37,  40 

Pantheon,  the,  at  Rome,  consecra- 
tion of,  cxviii.  356 ;  belfries  added 
by  Urban  VIII.,  363 

Panvini  (Onofrio,  1529-1568),  his 
intended  work  on  Christian  in- 
scriptions, cxx.  221 

Paoli  (Antonio),  his  mistaken  de- 
ciphering of  an  early  Christian 
inscription,  cxx.  225,  226  note? 

Paoli  (Pascal,  1726-1807),  his  insur- 
rection in  Corsica,  cxxxix.  205 ; 
article  in  Edinhurgh  Meviezo  (ci. 
442),  referred  to,  206  note ;  in- 
duced to  leave  the  island,  207 

Papacy,  the,  early  equality  of  the 
Pope  as  Bishop  of  Rome,  cxii. 
105 ;  overthrow  of  the  Lombards, 
107;  first  schemes  of  temporal 
power,  108  ;  the  fabricated  dona- 
tion of  Constantine,  ib. ;  influence 
of  Germany  in  the  middle  ages, 
109  ;  Hildebrand's  idea  of  a 
spiritual  empire.  111 ;  the  title  of 
Pope  confined  by  him  to  Rome, 
112;  donation  of  the  Countess 
Matilda,  ib. ;  temporal  aggrandise- 
ment renewed  by  Alexander  III., 
113 ;  belief  of  the  Papacy  in  its 
perpetuity  a  cause  of  its  worldly 
success,  ib. ;  the  charter  of 
Rodolph  (1278),  the    real  foun- 


dation of  the  Papal  power,  114 ; 
dark  period  of  the  exile  to  Avig- 
non, 115 ;  schism  on  the  election 
of  Urban  VI.,  117;  profligacy 
of  his  successors,  118;  the  Papal 
power  established,  121 ;  suppres- 
sion of  municipal  rights,  ib. ; 
annexation  of  Ferrara  and  Urbino, 
122;  indivisibility  of  the  Papal 
States  disproved  by  history,  124 ; 
degrading  efi'ects  of  Papal  rule, 
127;  vicious  system  of  election, 
128  ;  popular  hatred  of  the 
Government,  129 ;  scandal  of  the 
French  occupation,  131 

Papacy  inseparable  from  Rome,  cxiii. 
279 

temporal  power  of,  incom- 
patible with  the  Monarchy,  cxiv. 
233 ;  Ultramontane  views  of  the 
temporal  power,  254 ;  problem  of 
Papal  independence  examined, 
200  ;  Cavour's  scheme,  269;  early 
relations  of,  with  monasticism,  320 
the  temporal  power  of,  cxvi. 


261  sqq. ;  its  Ultramontane  suppor- 
ters, 263;  its  origin,  265;  grievances 
of  nepotism,  266 ;  evil  effects  of 
clerical  government,  268  ;  unsuc- 
cessful rule  of  Pius  IX.,  270 ;  low 
standard  of  Roman  theology,  274 ; 
evil  efl^ects  of  monastic  establish- 
ments, 275  ;  influence  of  '  Ita- 
lianism'  on,  276;  proposed  re- 
formation of,  280;  moral  influence 
of,  the  measure  of  its  spiritual 
authority,  287 ;  its  probable 
future,  292 

fortunes  of,  connected  with 


those  of  Rome,  cxviii.  343;  vir- 
tual foundation  of,  by  Pope  Gre- 
gory, 354 ;  the  temporal  power 
becomes  an  object  of  worldly  am- 
bition, 364  ;  position  of  the  Popes 
in  the  Leonine  City,  367 

anti- Papal       movement 


throughout  Europe,  cxx.  460,  461 
early  projects  of  union  with 


the  Greek  Church,  cxxi.  485 
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Papacy,  contests  of,  wiLli  Napoleon, 
cxxviii.  451,  488,     See  Pius  VII. 

usurpations  of,  over  (Ecu- 
menical Councils,  cxxx.  299,  300  ; 
conflicting  authority  of,  with 
Church  Councils,  316 ;  its  rela- 
tions with  science,  322 ;  relations 
of,  to  the  State,  329  ;  docti-ine  of 
the  Syllabus  thereon,  ib.  ;  claims 
of  civil  allegiance,  330     • 

changes  in,  effected  by  the 


Vatican  Council,  cxxxiv.  158 ; 
prospects  of,  ib.,  161 

antagonism  of  culture  to,  in 

the  fourteenth  century,  cxxxvi. 
117;  corruptions  at  Avignon  de- 
nounced, ib.  ;  efforts  to  revive 
learning  at  Rome,  121  ;  reforms 
of  Martin  V.,  123 ;  removal  to 
Florence,  125  ;  policy  of  territorial 
ambition  commenced  by  Sixtus 
IV.,  143;  Florentine  intluences, 
ib.      See  Ilumanists 

autocracy    of,   recently    at- 


tacked in  Germany,  cxxxvii.  533  : 
recent  claims  to  civil  allegiance, 
576 

Papal  States,  brigandage  in,  cxxxii. 
299  ;  reforms  of  Sixtus  V.,  301 

Paper,  early  kinds  of,  in  England ; 
cxxvi.  45 

Papyrus,  varieties  of,  used  by  Ro- 
mans for  letter-writing,  cxxiv. 
354 

Parana  river,  the,  its  magnitude, 
cxxxix.  446 ;  its  steady  and  con- 
stant flow,  447 ;  M.  Revy's  ob- 
servations, 448 ;  grandeur  of  its 
scenery,  450 ;  stillness  of  the  re- 
gion, 451;  its  course,  ib.,  454; 
compared  with  the  Nile,  ib. :  cata- 
racts, 456;  its  affluents,  457; 
geology  of  the  district,  ib. 

Paray-le-Monial,  recent  pilgrimages 
to,  cxxxix.  250.  See  Sacred  Heart 

Parieu  (M.  Esquirou  de),  his  Traite 
des  Impots,  cxxxi.  370  ;  his  high 
qualifications,  ib.;  his  classification 
of  taxes,  372  ;  questions  on  French 


taxation,  373  ;  on  the  aptitude  of 
races  for  taxes  on  property  and 
income,  380 ;  on  the  taxation  of 
luxuries,  382;  his  personal  share 
in  legislation,  383 

Paris,  evil  of  exclusive  attachment 
of  Frenchmen  to,  cxi.  227 ;  com- 
parative obscurity  of,  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  342 

political  intelligence  of  the 

working  classes  in,  cxv.  343  ;  pub- 
lic monuments  of,  in  1698,  551  ; 
the  column  in  the  Place  Vendome, 
653 

attractions   of,  to   educated 


Scotchmen  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, cxviii.  236 ;  their  creditable 
conduct  there,  ib.;  the  Rue  d'E- 
cosse  in  1313,  239 

desolate  condition  of,  under 


Charles  VI.,  cxix.  536 

parks  and  gardens  of,  by  Mr. 


Robinson,  cxxx.  459 ;  formation 
of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  460 ; 
preservation  of  grass-swards,  461  ; 
the  Park  Monceau  contrasted  with 
the  Pare  des  Buttes  Chaumout, 
462 ;  opening  of  new  squares, 
464  ;  niu-series  at  Passj',  465  ;  and 
Petit  Bry,  466 ;  tree-nursery  at 
Nogent-sur-Marne,  ib.:  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  plants,  469-473  ; 
hardy  plants,  ib.;  plant-decorations 
of  rooms  and  conservatories,  475 ; 
fruit-growing,  478 ;  peach-cultiva- 
tion at  Montreuil,  480 ;  market- 
gardens,  481 ;  mushroom-caves  of 
i\lontrouge,  ib. 

Scottish  Missionary  College 

at,  cxix.  200  ;  connexion  thereof 
with  the  Stuarts,  cxxxvi.  55 ;  his- 
torical records  at,  ib.,  56 

technical  schools  at,  cxxvii. 

443 
National  Library  at,  cxxxix. 

25,  35 
Paris,    relief   of,   in    1436,   by   the 

Constable,  cxl.  219 

Congress  of  (1856),  its  de- 
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claration  against  privateering',  cxv. 
262 ;  its  provisions  as  to  arbitra- 
tion disregarded  by  Prussia  and 
Italy,  cxxiv.  278.  See  Paris, 
Treaty  of 

Paris,  Peace  of  (1763),  its  disastrous 
results  to  France,  cxxv.  508 

Paris,  Treaties  of  (1814-1815),  neu- 
trality of  Switzerland  and  Savoy 
assured  by,  cxi.  543,  546;  the 
treaties  disregarded  by  France  and 
Sardinia,  548 

Treaty   of  (1856),   necrotia- 

tions  preceding,  cxxxiii.  267,  273 
(see  Russian  JVar)  ;  neutralisation 
of  the  Black  Sea,  ib  ,  275  ;  separ- 
ate Treaty  of  15th  April  between 
Kngland,  France,  and  Austria,  ib. 

Paris  Commune,  the,  early  munici- 
pal rights  of,  cxxxiv.  256 ;  long- 
standing State  jealousy  of,  259; 
Marcel's     insurrection    of    1356, 

261  ;    outbreak  of  tlie  Maillotins, 

262  ;  the  Guise  insurrection,  263  ; 
spirit  of  military  sedition,  264; 
policy  of  the  National  Assembly, 
265 ;  anarchy  after  1789,  268 ;  the 
municipal  law  of  1790,269;  the 
'  Permanent  Committee,'  270 ; 
during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  272  ; 
origin  of  the  crisis,  273 ;  measures 
of  the  '  directory,'  275 ;  constitu- 
tion of  1790  described,  ib. ;  apathy 
of  electors,  276  ;  condition  of,  in 
1792,  278 ;  the  stronghold  of  re- 
volutionary excesses,  279 ;  treach- 
erous conduct  of  Petion  as  Mayor, 
ib. ;  events  from  June  20  to  Au- 
gust 10,  ib.,  281  ;  usurpation  of 
executive  power,  ib. ;  the  Comite 
de  Surveillance,  282 ;  the  Assembly 
overawed,  284 ;  parallel  of  the 
Commime  of  1871,  ih.;  its  theory, 
285;  English  admirers  of,  287; 
gloomy  prospects,  288 ;  predicted 
by  M,  Randot,  289  ;  recent  works 
on  the  Commune  of  1871,  511  ; 
the  insurrection  of  March  18,  ib.; 
obscurity  of  the  leaders,  ib. ;  po- 


pular rage  at  Bazaine's  surrender 
of  Metz,  512 ;  the  Belleville  fa- 
natics, 513 ;  Flourens,  ib. :  ear- 
lier and  younger  revolutionists, 
515 ;  character  and  antecedents 
of  Delescluze,  516;  Felix  Pyat, 
517  ;  negotiations  of  Jules  Favre 
with  Bismarck,  518 ;  speech  of 
Ledru  RoUin,  519;  cry  for  'La 
Commune,^  tb. ;  capture  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  ib.  ;  plebiscite 
in  favour  of  Trochu,  520;  later 
unpopularity  of  the  Government 
of  Defence,  ib. ;  emeute  of  January 
22.  521  ;  the  capitulation,  ib. ; 
the  new  National  Assembly,  ib. ; 
peace  ratified  at  Bordeaux,  622 ; 
the  'Hurals,^  ib.;  irritation  towards 
the  Assembly,  524;  quiet  at  the 
Prussian  entry,  ib. ;  revolutionary 
placards,  525 ;  the  International 
Society,  526,  532  ;  other  elements 
of  disorder,  ib.  ;  outbreak  at 
Montmartre  on  March  17,  533 ; 
murder  of  Generals  Lecomte  and 
Clement  Thomas,  534;  the  insur- 
gents masters  of  Paris,  535  ;  Lul- 
lier  and  Assi,  ib.  ;  tardy  attempts 
of  the  Government  to  recover  the 
cannon,  536 ;  they  withdraw  to 
Versailles,  537  ;  rise  of  '  the  party 
of  order,'  ib.  ;  conduct  of  the-As- 
sembly,  538 ;  Admiral  Saisset 
sent  to  pacify  Paris,  539;  matter 
of  the  Communal  elections,  540 ; 
courageous  protest  of  the  Press, 
ib. ;  demonstrations  of  the  party 
of  order,  ib. ;  massacre  on  the 
Place  Vendome,  ib. ;  the  rnaires 
and  deputies  at  Versailles,  541  ; 
the  Communists  pretend  to  nego- 
tiate, 542 ;  the  elections,  543 ; 
title  of  '  Commune  '  adopted,  544 ; 
first  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
545;  relations  with  Paris  journals, 
547 ;  sovereignty  of  the  Assembly 
contested,  548;  the  delegates  of 
Lyons,  ib. ;  ultimatum  of  the  Cen- 
tral Committee,  550  ;  execution  of 
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the  Communist  General  Duval, 
552;  hostages  seized  in  reprisal, 
ib. ;  and  assassinated,  553 ;  Rigault 
and  Ferre,  ib.,  555 ;  murder  of 
Chaudey,  ib. ;  reign  of  massacre 
begins,  ib,;  preparations  for  burn- 
ing Paris,  559 ;  the  conflagration, 
560,  562  ;  entrance  of  the  Ver- 
sailles troops,  ib. ;  panic  of  the 
petroleuses,  562 ;  slaughter  and 
suppression  of  the  insurgents, 
563 

Paris  Exhibition  (1867),  deteriora- 
tion of  Plnglish  goods  and  ma- 
chinery at,  cxxvii.  436  sqq. 

Official  Reports  on,cxxix.  366 ; 

ephemeral  interest  of,  ib. ;  com- 
pleteness of  the  iron  and  steel  col- 
lection, 368 ;  cast-iron  bridge  work 
and  water-pipes,  370 ;  French  de- 
licacy and  finish  in  casting  metals, 
ib. ;  specimens  of  steel-work,  371 ; 
Bessemer-steel,  374;  the  Allen- 
Whitworth- Porter  engine,  377; 
Indret's  marine  engines,  ib.]  rail- 
way locomotive  engines,  378 ;  fo- 
reign competition  therein,  379 ; 
display  of  machine-tools,  380 ; 
lethargy  of  English  makers,  381 ; 
steam-hammers,  382  ;  superior 
tool-work  of  Manchester  and 
Leeds,  383 ;  Mr.  Siemens'  gas- 
furnaces,  384 ;  incomplete  display 
of  English  glass,  ib. ;  priority  of 
English  textile  fabrics,  385  ;  splen- 
did show  of  French  cotton  trades, 
386 ;  Swiss  prints  and  dyed  cot- 
tons, 387  ;  Mr.  Murray's  Keport  on 
Cotton  Goods,  388 ;  woollen  fa- 
brics, ib. ;  effects  of  the  silkworm 
disease,  390 ;  silks  of  Lyons  and 
St.  Etienne,  391 ;  Swiss  silks,  ib. ; 
laces,  392 ;  embroidery,  394  ;  Pa- 
risian bronze-workers  and  wood- 
carvers,  395  ;  models  by  workmen, 
396;  lessons  for  Great  Britain,  ib.; 
want  of  scientific  knowledge  in 
England,  398 

'  Parisians,'  the,  unfinished  novel  by 


Lord  Lytton,  cxxxix.  383;  interest 
of  its  authorship,  384 ;  the  author 
impersonated  in  Graham  Yane, 
388 ;  history  and  purpose  of,  ex- 
plained in  his  son's  preface,  389 ; 
compared  with  '  Kenelm  Chil- 
lingly,' j6., scenes  of  Paris  life,  390; 
character  of  De  Rochebriant,  393  ; 
Lemercier  and  his  class,  395 ; 
character  of  Vane,  398 ;  Isaura 
Cicogna,  401 ;  knowledge  of  cha- 
racter shown  in  the  hero,  408 ; 
Armand  Monnier,  412  ;  essentially 
a  novel  of  character  and  incident, 
414 ;  its  genuine  French  flavour, 
417 

Park  (Mr.),  his  triumph  in  amputa- 
tion, cxxxvi.  495 

Parker  (Matthew,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  1504-1576),  his  pre- 
tensions on  behalf  of  Convocation, 
cxxi.  155 

Parkes  (.loseph),  cxxxviii.  230 

Parkhurst,  first  State  Reformatory 
at,  cxvii.  247 

Parliament,  shortening  of  time  for 
assembling  of,  after  a  dissolution, 
cxi.  194 

doctrine  of  ministerial  respon- 
sibility to,  under  Charles  I.,cxx. 
33 ;  the  Speaker  held  in  his  chair, 
34 

salutary   legislation   of,  be- 


tween 1832  and  the  Crimean  War, 
cxxvi.  573 

increased   power   of,    under 


Edward  111.,  cxxix.  548 
enormous  incresise  of  lejjisla- 


tion  in,  cxxxiii.  60 ;  defects  there- 
in, Q2  (see  Commons,  Hou^e  of)  ; 
its  proper  functions  of  control  over 
the  army,  240,  245 

—  problem  of  success  in,  exxxv. 


508  ;  debating  power  as  a  qualifi- 
cation for  office,  509 

authority  of,  over  Convoca- 


tion, cxl.  434;  not  unfitted  for 
legislating  on  religious  questions, 
440 
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Parliament,  Acts  of,  useless  verbiage 
of,  before  Lord  Brougham's  Ab- 
breviation Bill,  cxi.  194;  his  re- 
marks on  their  unskilful  prepara- 
tion, 200  ;  need  of  consolidation,  ib. 

Acts  of  (Private),  cxxv.  85 ; 

multiplicity    of,    ib. ;    Bentham's 
criticisms,  86;  the  Constitutional 
Code,  ib. ;  progressive  increase  of, 
87 ;    expedients    of    reform,    ib. ; 
their   exceptional   character,    88; 
the  first  Act  of  1266,  ib. ;  used  for 
banishment  and  attainder,  ib. ;  de- 
finition  of  the  Record   Commis- 
sioners, 89 ;  earliest  local  statutes, 
ih. ;  the  first  Divorce  Act,  ib. ;  first 
Road  and  Waterworks  Acts,  ib. ; 
Acts    for    marsh-lands,  turnpike- 
trusts,    workhouses,    canals,    and 
gas,  90 ;  present  number  of  Acts 
nearly  30,000,  ib. ;  legislative  and 
judicial  functions   of  Parliament, 
ib. ;  cost  and  uncertainty  of  con- 
tests, 91;  failures  of  past  reformers, 
ib. ;  diversities  of  opinion  thereon, 
ib. ;  fickle  railway  legislation,  93  ; 
rules  as  to  bond  fide  deposits,  94  ; 
inquiries  of  Referees  as  to   engi- 
neering,   ib. ;     Lord    Redesdale's 
Committee   of  1866,  ib. ;    Parlia- 
ment jealous  of  its  Railway  j  uris- 
diction,  95 ;  service  on  Committees 
distasteful,  ib. ;  onerous  duties  of 
chairmen,  ib. ;  dissatisfaction  with 
their  decisions,  96  ;  proposal  of  an 
external  Board  for  railways,  ib. ; 
Inclosures  considered  as  a  prece- 
dent thereof,  ib.  97 ;  the  scheme 
unsatisfactory,  ib. ;  objections  to  a 
permanent  judicial   tribunal,  ib.  ; 
jurisdiction     of   Committees    de- 
fended on  grounds  of  public  policy, 
98;  legal  weakness  of  Committees, 
ib. ;  an  Assessor  recommended,  99  ; 
Bills  should  be  deferred  for  enact- 
ment  till   the   next   Session,  ib. ; 
comparison     of    foreign    railway 
legislation,  100,  105 ;  principles  of 
legislation,  107 


Parliament,  dissolution  of,  the 
Crown's  prerogative  limited,  cxv. 
236 

■  Houses  of,   bm-ning   of,   in 

1834,  cxxxiii.  315 

the  Long,  terrorism  to  the 


minority  in,  cxii.  471 

Parliament  (of  1859)  returned  in 
answer  to  a  personal  appeal,  cxx. 
566 ;  vote  of  want  of  confidence 
carried,  ib, ;  financial  embarrass- 
ments of  Mr.  Disraeli,  568  ;  im- 
provements effected  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, 569,  570,  results  of  the 
Commercial  Treaty  with  France, 
ib.  571;  policy  vindicated  with 
regard  to  Poland  and  Denmark, 
573  ;  debate  on  Japan,  578 ;  prin- 
ciples of  Colonial  defence  estab- 
lished, 579;  successful  Indian 
policy,  580;  called  'the  extrava- 
gant Parliament '  by  Mr.  Cobden, 
ib. ;  improved  condition  of  the 
Army  and  Navy,  581,  584 ;  for- 
tification of  dockyards,  ib. ;  the 
Cotton  Famine,  585 ;  education, 
586,  587;  popular  and  useful 
measures,  ib.  589 ;  summary  of  re- 
forms, 590;  ecclesiastical  measures, 
ib.  591 ;  errors  of  the  Tory  Oppo- 
sition, ib.  592 ;  their  defeat  on  the 
Dano-German  question,  ib. ;  future 
measures,  593 

its  unselfish  interest  in  Re- 


form, cxxii.  280 ;  disagreement  of 
the  Liberals  thereon,  288 ;  long 
duration  of,  291 ;  absence  of  fierce 
party  contests,  ib. ;  prospects  of 
the  Dissolution,  294 

Parliament  (1865-1868),  Liberal 
majority  in,  due  to  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  policy,  cxxv.  269 ;  his  death, 
270 ;  Mr,  Gladstone,  Prime  Minis- 
ter, ib. ;  defeat  of  the  Liberals,  ib. 
(see  Reform  Bill  of  1866)  ;  the 
Derby-Disraeli  Government,  283, 
301 

the  Session  of  1867,  cxxvi, 

541 ;  tergiversation  of  the   Con- 
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servatives  on  Reform,  ib.  544  ;  the 

*  ten  minutes  '  Reform  Bill,  548 ; 
its  sudden  withdrawcal,  ib.  ;  sub- 
stitution of  the  HouseholdSuffrage 
Bill,  ib.  (see  Reform  Act,  1867) ; 
compared  with  its  predecessors 
since  1832,  573  ;  anticipations  of  a 
Reformed  Parliament,  579;  ques- 
tions for  future  legislation,  582  ; 
prospects  of  the  next  election,  583 

Parliament  (1805-1868),  dissolved 
by  a  Tory  Government,  cxxviii. 
539;  sober  conduct  of  the  newly 
enfranchised  masses,  540 ;  mea- 
sures for  the  next  Parliament, 
645 ;  immoral  conduct  of,  re- 
specting the  Reform  Act  of  1867, 
551 ;  its  toleration  of  Tory  mis- 
conduct, 560 ;  Scotch  and  Irish 
Reform  Bills,  565 ;  Mr.  Disraeli 
Prime  Minister,  h^^-.,  Lord  Mayo's 
announcement  of  Irish  policy, 
668,  571 ;  debate  on  Mr.  Maguire's 
motion,  ib. ;  Mr.  Gladstone's  re- 
solution for  the  abolition  of  the 
Irish  Church,  572;  unconstitu- 
tional retention  of  office  by  Mr. 
Disraeli,  573  ;  tame  acquiescence 
of  Parliament  therein,  575 

Parliament  (1868-1874),  its  general 
character  not  altered  by  the  last 
Reform  Act,  cxxix.  288  ;  moderate 
principles  of  Liberalism  in,  290; 
composition  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Cabinet,  291 ;  anticipations  of 
Irish  Church  policy,  292,  296; 
questions  of  domestic  legislation, 
296 ;  proper  policy  of  retrench- 
ment, 298 

important   Session  of  1871, 

cxxxiv.  b^o ;  ill-fortune  of  the 
Liberal    Government,    567 ;     the 

*  Megsera,'  ib. ;  Berkshire  Autumn 
MancBuvres  abandoned,  668 ;  fi- 
nancial triumphs,  569  ;  measures 
of  domestic  rel'orm,  570  ;  effect  of 
the  Franco-German  War  on  army 
policy,  571 ;  the  Army  Regula- 
tion Bill,  574  ;   hostile  resolution 


of  the  Lords,  575 ;  Purchase 
abolished  by  Warrant,  ib. ;  the 
Bill  passed,  576;  Mr.  Lowe's 
Budget  unpopular,  ib. ;  restless 
energy  of  the  Government,  578  ; 
programme  in  the  Royal  Speech, 
ib.\  failure  of  the  Licensing  Bill, 
579  ;  Local  Government  and  Lo- 
cal Taxation,  581  ;  the  Ballot 
Bill,  583  ;  Treaty  of  Washington, 
585 ;  alleged  failure  of  the  Session, 
686  ;  loquacity  on  the  Army  Bill, 
590 ;  private  business  of  Parlia- 
ment, ib.  598  ;  merits  of  Liberal 
Government,  ib. 
Parliament  (1868-1874),  Mr.  Go- 
schen's  Bills  on  Local  Taxation, 
cxxxv.269;  and  Local  Government, 
275  ;  weakness  of  the  Opposition, 
291 

Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish  Uni- 
versity Bill,  cxxxvii.  569,  578  ; 
its  rejection,  ib. ;  resignation  of 
the  Ministry,  579 ;  Mr.  Disraeli 
declines  office,  ib.  ;  the  Ministry 
recalled,  ib. ;  prospects  of  dissolu- 
tion, 583 ;  alternative  of  Whig  or 
Tory  Government,  585 

dissolution  of,  by  Mr.  Glad- 


stone, cxxxix.  546 ;  the  situation 
compared  with  1841,549;  Edin- 
burgh Reviejo,  CXXVI.  p.  579,  re- 
ferred to,  551  ;  Irish  legislation, 
ib.  552  ;  causes  of  Liberal  defeat, 
655 

Parliament  (of  1874),  the  new  Dis- 
raeli Ministry,  cxxxix.  568 ;  dis- 
organised state  of  the  Liberjil 
Opposition,  570 ;  dearth  of  Liberal 
statesmen,  571 

strength  of  Conservative  ma- 
jority, cxl.  549  ;  the  Queen's 
Speech,  650 ;  its  promises  not 
realised,  552 ;  Licensing  Laws 
Amendment  Act,  554  ;  other  Go- 
vernment Bills,  556 ;  Endoweil 
Schools  legislation,  657;  Conser- 
vative blunders,  559;  damaging 
criticisms  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  561  ; 
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Ml-.  Disraeli's  charge  against  the 
draughtsman  of  the  Bill,  563 ; 
Public  Worship  Regulation  Act, 
565 ;  cli\  ided  attitude  of  the  Mi- 
nistry thereon, 567;  abortive meas- 
lu-es  of  legal  reform,  569 ;  Lord 
Salisbury  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  571 ; 
army  and  navy  mismanagement, 
574  ;  financial  policy,  577 ;  colo- 
nial affairs,  580;  foreign  affairs, 
oS2 ;  the  Irish  department,  ib. ; 
imitation  of  Liberal  policy,  583  ; 
prospects  of  the  Liberals,  ib.;  party 
lessons  of  the  Session,  585 

Parliaments,  duration  of,  since  the 
Septennial  Act,  cxxii.  291  note ; 
languor  in  long  parliaments,  293 

Parliamentary  Government,  designs 
of  George  III.  against,  cxv.  219 

weakness  of  executive  autho- 
rity in,  cxxv.  579 ;  is  very  much 
what  leaders  make  it,  590 

modern   system    of  Cabinet 


responsibility,  cxxvi,  561 
obstructiveness   of,    cxxxvi. 


87,  89 ;  undue  influence  of  de- 
bating power,  ib. ;  want  of  fo7'e- 
sigJtt  in  legislation  ascribed  to,  ib.; 
control  of  expenditure,  94 ;  con- 
fusion of  legislative  and  adminis-' 
trative  functions,  101 

Parmenides,  his  theory  of  the  uni- 
verse, cxvi.  91 

Parry  (Mr.  Gambler),  his  proposed 
plan  of  fresco-painting,  cxxiii.  33, 
34  notes 

Parsons  (Robert,  1546-1610),  his 
Jesuitical  intrigues,  cxxxi.  18,  20 

political      pamphlets      of, 

cxxxi  v.  171,  173 

Parties,  political,  twofold  composi- 
tion of,  in  England,  cxxix.  289 

Partition  Treaty  (Spanish),  first, 
cxiv.  311,  315  ;  second,  ib. 

Party  pamphlets,  species  of,  dis- 
guised as  learned  treatises,  cxx. 
379,  380 

Party-spirit,  prevalence  of,  in  society 
under  Anne,  cxviii.  422 


Party-spirit,  evil  tendencies  of,  cxxi. 

445 ;    political    reaction    against, 

446 
Pascal     (Blaise,     1623-1602),     his 

monument  at  Paris,  cxv.  546 
his   remark   on   Cleopatra's 

nose,  cxxiv.  342 


on  the   mysteries  of  nature, 

cxxxiii.  155 

Pasley  (Capt.),  his  operations 
against  the  Wahabees  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  cxxv.  13, 14 

Pasquier  (Chancellor),  his  recollec- 
tions of  the  De  Tocquevilles, 
cxiii.  434 

Pasquin,  cruelty  of  Sixtus  V.  to, 
cxxxii.  305 

Passaglia  (Father),  his  overtures  to 
Pius  IX.,  cxix.  258 

his  pamphlet    *  Pro    Causa 

Italica, '  cxvi.  282 

Passports,  formerly  not  used  in  time 
of  peace,  cxxiv.  378,  379 

Pasteur  (M.),  his  discovery  of  quin- 
idine  and  chinchonidine,  cxviii. 
511 

his   work    on    Spontaneous 

Generation,  cxxv.  389 ;  origin  of 
his  researches,  308 ;  his  first  ex- 
periments on  microscopic  fungi, 
ib.;  his  flasks,  401  ;  his  theories 
combated  by  M.  Pouchet,  402 ; 
convincing  nature  of  his  experi- 
ments, 403;  objections  to  M, 
Donne's  conclusions,  404 ;  on  fer- 
mentation, 405,  406 

his  experiments  in  heating 


wines,  cxxvi.  197 

'  Paston  Letters,'  the,  newly  edited 
by  M.  Gairdner,  cxxxviii.  1 ;  early 
history  of,  3 ;  recent  discoveries 
by  Mr.  Frere,  4;  their  genuine- 
ness established,  ib. ;  their  histori- 
cal importance,  5 ;  pictures  of 
social  life  in,  ib. ;  lawsuits  in  the 
Paston  family,  ih. ;  Sir  John  Fal- 
stolf,  6 

Pastor  ^ternns,  Papal  Constitution 
of,  in  1870,  cxxxix.  371 
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Patch,  his  engravings  nf  Floi-entine 
paintings,  cxxii.  80  and  note 

Patches,  a  mark  of  pai-ty  under  Anne, 
cxviii.  422 

Patents,  vices  of  the  law  respecting, 
cxxi.  579 ;  Admiralty  complaints, 
580 ;  technicalities  of  the  law,  ib.; 
popular  fallacies,  581  ;  Bentham 
and  Mill  on  rewards  to  patentees, 
ih. ;  patentees  confused  with  in 
ventors,  tb. ;  sources  of  profit,  582 
risks  of  patent  litigation,  583 
patent-right  and  copyright,  584 
simultaneous  inventions,  586;  case 
of  Holmes  v.  North-Western 
Railway,  587 ;  Bessemer's  steel 
process,  588  ;  prior  claims  of  first 
applicants,  589;  merits  of  rival 
inventors,  ih. ;  case  of  Heath  v. 
Unwin,  590;  patents  wrongfully 
maintained,  ib. ;  unjust  monopoly 
of,  592  ;  hardships  to  poor  inven- 
tors, 593 ;  Mr.  Carpmael  on  pro- 
fessional evidence,  694;  case  of 
Mr.  Hills,  595  ;  rights  of  property 
infringed,  596 ;  fallacies  of  claims 
to  monopoly,  ib.\  protection  to  in- 
ventors, 597 ;  inventions  of  Ark- 
wright  and  Watt,  598 ;  ruinous 
cost  of,  599 ;  argument  of  re- 
warding inventors,  ih. ;  patented 
inventions  avoided,  600;  case  of 
Crane  v.  Price,  602;  stoppage  of 
improvements  by,  603 ;  misspent 
labour  on  supposed  inventions,  ib.; 
argument  on  export  of  inventions, 
607;  report  of  French  jurors 
against,  ih. ;  compulsoi-y  licences, 
609 :  prolongation  of,  610 

Law   of.    Lord  Brougham's 

Act  admitting  parties  to  suits  as 
witnesses,  cxi.  194 

Museum   of,  its  removal  to 


South  Ken.sington,  cxxiii.  79 
Patevculus  (Velleius),    long  obscu- 
rity of  his  writings,  cxxxvii.  60 
Paterson  (William,  1655-1699),  pro- 
jects the  Darien  expedition,  cxv. 
4  J  his  views  on  Spanish  preten- 


sions in  America,  8 ;  accused  of 
buccaneering,  9 ;  over-estimates 
Scottish  resources,  15 ;  his  sub- 
ordinate part  in  the  expedition, 
16 ;  his  character,  ib. ;  his  per- 
sonal history,  18 ;  advocates  co- 
lonisation of  Darien,  24 ;  plan  of 
a  National  Biink,  25 ;  his  un- 
popularity in  Scotland,  ih.  ;  pro- 
poses a  '  Council  of  Trade,'  30 ; 
his  free-trade  principles,  35 ;  mis- 
takes the  functions  of  free  gov- 
ernment, 37  ;  on  Scottish  fisheries, 
39  ;  his  financial  heresies,  40 ;  his 
burialplace  unknown,  41 

Paterson,  his  '  British  Itinerary,' 
cxxxviii.  495 

'  Patriot  King,'  the,  written  by  Bol- 
ingbroke,  cxviii.  435 ;  the  text- 
book of  George  HI.,  ih. ;  disco- 
very of  its  publication,  436  ;  Lord 
Chesterfield's  admiration  of  its 
style,  438 

Patronage,  Church  Tin  Scotland), 
past  history  of,  cxl.  277  ;  recent 
Bill  for  abolition  of,  282  ;  anti- 
cipations of  its  results,  284 

Patteson  (John  Coleridge,  Bishop  of 
jSIelanesia),  murder  of,  cxxxvi. 
430  ;  his  devotion  to  the  natives, 
ih. 

Paul  (Saint),  his  conclusive  belief  in 
the  Kesurrection,  cxix.  601 

article  on  his  Epistles  in  the 

Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  cxxi.  72 
his  aiTival  at  Uome  an  epoch 


in  Church  history,  cxxxi.  473 ; 
authenticity  of  his  Epistles,  474; 
early  life,  475  ;  visit  to  James  and 
Peter  at  Jerusalem,  476  ;  the  type 
of  Eastern  conquest,  480 ;  first 
missionary  journey,  482 ;  visit  to 
the  first  Church  Council,  485 ; 
criticisms  of  the  Tiibiugen  school, 
480;  second  missionary  journey, 
487 ;  at  Athens,  ib.  ;  Hellenic  in- 
fluences during  his  third  journey, 
490;  atEphesus,493  ;  his  '  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,'  494 ;  resolves  to 
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revisit  Jerusalem,  495  ;  alleged 
release  from  first  imprisonment 
at  Rome,  496  ;  martyrdom,  498 ; 
abrupt  close  of  his  life,  ib.  ;  his 
influence  compared  with  St. 
Peter's,  500 
Paul  (Saint),  his  authority  invoked 
by  dissenters,  cxxxiii.  422  ;  undue 
pre-eminence  assigned  to  his 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  ih. 

probable  allusion  to,  in  the 

Apocalypse,  cxl.  496 

Paul  II.  (Pope,  d.  1471),  his  connex- 
ion with  literature,  cxxxvi.  140 

Paul  III.  (Pope,  d.  1549),  his  ces- 
sion of  Parma  and  Piacenza,  cxii. 
124  and  note 

Paul  (Jean),  Carlyie's  estimate  of, 
cxxxvii.  116 

Paul's  Cross,  history  of,  cxxix,  188 ; 
its  destruction,  190 

Paviland  (South  Wales),  discovery 
of  ancient  bones  in  a  cave  at, 
cxviii.  275  and  284  notes 

Peacham  (Edward),  Lord  Bacon's 
conduct  in  the  case  of,  cxiii.  334 

Peaches,  long  cultivation  of,  exxviii. 
433 ;  their  supposed  descent  from 
sweet  almonds,  ih. ;  relation  of, 
to  nectarines,  ib. 

. cultivation   of,    in    France, 

cxxx.  480 

Peacock  (Reginald,  1390-1460), 
Dean  Milman's  eulogy  of  his  'Pre- 
cursor,' cxxxiv.  168 ;  the  work 
burnt  by  the  author,  ib. 

Peacock,  his  gift  of  verse,  cxl.  371 ; 
poem  of  '  Love  and  Age,'  372 

Peacocks,  sudden  variations  in  the 
breed  of,  exxviii.  430 

Peasant-proprietors  (in  India),  their 
attachment  to  the  land,  cxxxi. 
328 

Peasant-proprietorship  (in  England), 
origin  of,  cxxvi.  66 ;  legislative  re- 
strictions of,  67  ;  present  commer- 
cial tendencies  against,  68 

Mr.    Fawcett's     views   on, 

exxviii.  514 


Peasant-proprietorship  (in  Ireland), 
Mr.  Bright's  scheme  of,  cxxvi, 
70  ;  Mr.  Mill's  proposals  criticised, 
cxxvii.  532.     See  Irish  Land 

Peckham,  his  synodical  council  at 
Lambeth,  cxl.  432 

Peel  (Sir  Robert,  1788-1850),  his 
inj  udicious  dismissal  of  Sir  Row- 
land Hill,  cxx.  66 

his   accession    to    office    in 

1841,  cxxxix.  549 

Mr.  Greville's  description  of, 


cxl.  541 ;  Lord  Lyndhurst  on  his 
conduct  in  the  Cabinet,  543 

Peerages,  British,  rapid  extinction 
of,  cxxxii.  103 

Pegue  (India),  conquest  of  the  pro- 
vince, cxvii.  16 

Peiho  Forts,  operations  against, 
cxxxviii.  52,  298 

Pekin,  its  disadvantages  as  a  capital, 
cxxii.  184 

Pelagius  II.,  his  forged  credentials  of 
Papal  authority,  cxxx.  300 

Pelly  (Col.  Lewis,  Resident  at 
Bushire),  his  visit  to  the  Waha- 
bees,  cxxv.  12  ;  instructed  to  pro- 
tect the  Sultan  of  Oman,  13 ;  his 
ultimatum  to  the  Ameer  of  Nejed, 
ib. ;  releases  Syud  Toorkee,  15 ; 
his  want  of  discretion,  ih. 

Peloponnesus,  the,  rugged  aspect  of 
the  coast,  cxxii.  539 ;  beauties  of 
landscape  in,  ih.  540  ;  grandeur  of 
Taygetus,  ib. ;  scenery  of  Sparta 
and  Messenia,  541 ;  the  river 
Pamisus,  542;  Arcadian  landscape, 
ih. ;  impressions  of  loneliness, 
545 ;  want  of  inns  and  roads,  546  ; 
increase  of  steamers,  547 ;  culti- 
vation of  the  currant-vine,  550  ; 
silk  manufactures,  ih. ;  cotton  and 
tobacco,  551 ;  revival  of  agricul- 
ture, ih. ;  monastic  institutions, 
556 ;  ecclesiastical  reform,  558  ; 
state  of  education,  559 

Penal  Servitude  Act  (1853),  cxvii. 
249  ;  its  good  effects  in  Ireland, 
250 
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renal  Sorvitiitlfi  Act  (18o7),  its 
neploct  of  police  supervision  of 
ticket-of-l(Mive  men,  cxvii.  25!) ; 
cliaiipps  elfocted  by,  ■//). 

Pender  ( iMr.  J.),  his  services  to  in- 
ternalional  teleji raping  cxxxii.  248 

Peninsular  War,  the,  plan  of,  cxvi. 
/)8  s(/(/. ;  jealousies  of  the  French 
generals,  7.'5 

IV'uinsular  and  Oriental  Company, 
Post-OlRce  contracts  with,  cxx. 
83 

Pennant,  Thomas,  his  narratives  of 
homo-travel,  cxxxviii.  494 

Pensacola  (U.S.),  relieved  by  the 
Federals,  cxxiv.  100 

Pentateuch,  the,  its  Mosaic  author- 
ship vindicated,  cxix.  141 ;  cha- 
racter of  its  inspiration,  147 

its    value     as     a    religions 

manual,  cxxi.  AC) 

• ancient  glosses  on,  cxxxviii. 


44 

nr<rnment    of     its    Mosaic 

origin,  cxl.  07 

Pentonville,  model  prison  at,  cxvii. 
247 

Pepys,  his  false  estimate  of  '  Othello,' 
cxxxii.  12.'} 

Perception,  dual  character  ascribed 
to,  cxxiv.  134 

doctrine  of  ideas  attributed 

to,  cxxvi.  85,  87 ;  its  relation  to 
matter,  ib.  80 

Perceval  (Spencer,  1762-1812),  his 
conduct  on  the  Pogenoy  Pill,  cxii. 
5(5 

Percy  (Thomas,  Bishop  of  Dromore. 
1728-1811),  Warburton's  remark 
on  his  '  Peliques,'  cxxv.  220 ; 
his  hall-hearted  antiquarianism, 
221  ;  his  original  IMS.  borrowed 
by  the  iMirly  iMiglish  Text  Society 
for  pnblii-atinn, /7^  ;  his  work  ad- 
mired by  Scott  and  Wordsworth, 
222 ;  national  spirit  of  his  pro- 
ductions, 233 

Pereire  (M.  Isaac),  his  '  Panque  de 
Irt  lirance,'    cxxi.   223  j    proposes 


State  remedy  for  high  rate  of 
interest,  2-5();  his  argument  con- 
lined  to  France,  238  ;  advocates  a 
second  bank  in  France,  230  ;  in- 
consistency of  his  argument,  240; 
liis  expedients  for  buying  gold, 
241  ;  on  prohibiting  the  export  of 
gold,  243  ;  his  views  on  tlie  Bank 
Act,  245 

Perier  (M.  Casimir)  on  Co-operative 
Societies  in  France,  cxx.  434 

Pt'^rigord  (France),  discovery  of 
bone-caves  in,  cxxxii.  451 

Periodical  writers,  brilliant  essays 
of,  in  the  time  of  Anne,  cxxxii. 
544;  rate  of  composition  then 
compared  with  present  day,  545 

Perkins  (Mr.  Charles  C),  his  re- 
searches on  Tuscan  sculpture, 
cxxi.  521  ;  ou  the  Pictorial  school, 
544 ;  bis  enumeration  of  delects, 
545;  his  account  of  Michael 
Angelo,  547 

Permissive  Prohibitory  Alliance,  the, 
their  plans  regarding  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  cxxxiv.  581 

P^ronne,  Treaty  of,  cxix.  655. 

Perowne  (.1.  Stewart),  his  contribu- 
tions to  Smith's  '  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,'  cxxi.  65 

Perrault  (Claude),  French  architect 
in\ited  by  Charles  II.  to  furnish  a 
design  for  St.  i'aul's,  cxxix.  102 

Perron  (M.),  his  career  in  the  INIah- 
ratta  service,  cxxxiv.  30(5 ;  his  in- 
triguing character,  >h.  ;  ill-treat- 
ment by  Sindhia,  371,  374;  Pe 
Bourrienne's  memoirs  of,  after 
leaving  India,  ib. 

rcrron,  the,  symbol  of  the  autocracy 
of  Pi^ge,  cxix.  552  ;  removed  to 
Bruges,  ib. 

Perry  (Sir  Frskine"),  his  article  on 
the  history   of  Asoka,  cxxii.  370, 

•  iQ.) 

«>o_ 

his  translation  of  Savigny's 

treatise  on  *  Possession,'  cxxx.  530 

Ptriy  (l\ev.  (t.  (i.),  his  history  of 
the  Church  of  England,  cxv.  580 
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Povsia,  scanty  goograpliical  luiow- 
ledge  of,  cxii.  318 

ancient  sj'stem  of  mounted 

couriers  in,  cxix.  342 

tree  and  serpent-worship  in, 

cxxx.  494 

recent  reception  of  the  Shah 

in  England,  cxxxviii.  245 

Persians,  their  invasion  of  Arabia, 
cxvi.  357 

Persius,  early  MS.  of,  in  the  Va- 
tican, cxxxvii.  66  note 

Persons  and  Things,  divisions  of  the 
lionian  law  respecting,  cxviii.  471 

Perthes  (M.  Boucher  de),  his  dis- 
covery of  drift  relics  in  the  valley 
of  the  Somnie,  cxvi.  172 

his    discovei-y    of     ancient 

flint-weapons  in  France,  cxviii. 
261;  his  '  Antiquit^s  Celtiques  ct 
Ant^diluviennes,'  ih. ;  his  disco- 
very coniirmed  by  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  263 ;  his  precautions 
against  imposture,  ih.  ;  his  theory 
of  the  antiquity  of  man  accepted 
by  Lyell,  268 ;  discovers  a  human 
jaw-bone  at  Abbeville,  272 

Peru,  cotton-cultivation  in,  cxviii. 
621 

(ancient),  excellence  of  roads 

in,  cxix.  841 

Perugia,  its  franchise  destroyed  by 
Paul  III.,  cxii.  122 

I'eruvian  bark.     See  Chinchona. 

Pesellino  (b.  1423),  his  services  to 
Italian  painting,  cxxxv.  133 

l\\stel  (Colonel  Paul),  his  constitu- 
tion for  secret  societies  in  Russia, 
cxxxii.  365 ;  discovery  of  his  do- 
cument, 370  note  ;  his  death,  «'•. 

Pestonji  and  Company  (Messieurs), 
their  farming  of  Berar  revenues, 
cxxxvii.  235 

Petards,  used  at  the  attack  on  New 
Orleans,  cxxiv.  203  and  note 

Peter  the  Great  (Emperor  of  Russia, 
1672-1725),  his  expeditions  in 
Eastern  Turkestan,  cxxxv.  22 

Peter  HI.   (Emperor  of   Rus!<ia,    d. 


1762),  his  designs  on  Sweden, 
cxxiii.400  j  campaign  against  Pen- 
mark,  ih. ;  his  assassination,  ih. 

Petermann  (Br.),  his  Gulf-stream 
doctrine,  cxxxv.  460 

Peter's  Pence,  abolished  by  Edward 
III.,  cxxix.  552 

Petition  of  Right,  the,  origin  of, 
cxx.  24 ;  the  King's  message  re- 
specting, ih. ;  Lords'  amendment 
to,  25  ;  evasive  form  of  royal  as- 
sent to,  26 ;  the  King's  final  as- 
sent to,  27 ;  his  interpretation 
thereof,  20;  false  copies  of,  circu- 
lated, 30 

Petrarch  (Francesco,  .1304-1374), 
his  love-sonnets  to  Laura,  cxxi. 
■302 

his  over-estimate  of  his  Lati- 

nity,  cxxiii.  367 

his   denunciation    of    Papal 


corruption,  cxxxvi.  118  ;  his  clas- 
sical knowledge,  119 

his  MS.  of  Cicero's  Epistles 


ad  Fam.,  cxxxvii.  72 

Pettenkofer  (M.),  his  physiological 
researches,  cxxx.  148 

Phoedrus,  the  Epicurean,  his  fragment 
on  the  personal  existence  of  the 
gods,  cxvi.  343 

Phallus,  the,  primitive  worship  of,  in 
America,  cxxv.  357  ;  kindred  rites 
in  other  countries,  358 

Pharisees,  tenets  of  the  sect,  cxxxviii. 
45 

Pheasants,  domestication  of  gold  and 
silver  pheasants,  cxi.  163  ;  intro- 
duction of  Himalayan  species,  ih. ; 
other  foreign  varieties  of,  184 

sudden  variation  in  the  species 

of,  cxxviii.  431 

Philip  VI.  (of  France,  1293-1350), 
his  contest  with  Edward  III.  for 
Aquitaine,  cxxix.  640 

Philip  IL  (of  Spain,  1526-1598), 
his  character  illustrated  by  his 
State  Papers,  cxiii.  185  ;  his  pre- 
parations for  the  Armada,  2();> ; 
sincerity  of  his  Catholicism,  220 
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Philip  II.  (of  Spain,  1526-1598), 
light  thrown  on  his  private  cha- 
racter by  the  Simancas  Papers, 
cxxiv.  477;  his  merriment  at  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  507 

his    marriage    with    Doiia 

Maria,  cxxvii.  2  ;  his  education  of 
Don  Carlos,  3 ;  his  atrocious  spirit 
of  persecution,  6;  his  return  to 
Spain,  7  ;  marriage  with  Eliza- 
beth of  Valois,  8 ;  compared  with 
Charles  V.,  16  ;  withdraws  his 
troops  from  Flanders,  19  ;  his 
Flemish  policy,  20 ;  conduct  to  the 
Flemish  deputies,  22 ;  convokes 
the  Cortes,  24 ;  rebellious  con- 
duct of  his  son,  27  (see  Carlos, 
Don)  ;  his  imperturliable  de- 
meanour, 33  ;  acquitted  of  the 
murder  of  his  son,  36  ;  his  inhu- 
manity to  him,  38  ;  his  wives,  42 
his  discouragement  of  indus- 


try and  commerce,  cxxix.  10 
his   despondency   after    the 

defeat  of  the  Armada,  cxxxi,  38  ; 

cxxxii.  316 
invested  with  the  direction 


of  the  League,  cxxxii.  808 ;  his 
negotiations  with  Sixtus  V.,  309- 
310 

Philip  III.  (of  Spain,  d.  1621), 
his  debasement  of  the  coinage, 
cxxix.  8 ;  his  monastic  sympathies, 
36 

Philip  IV.  (of  Spain,  1605-1665), 
his  oriental  habits  of  torpor,  cxxix. 
33,  34 

Philip  V.  (of  Spain,  1683-1746), 
his  taciturn  habits  described  by 
St.  Simon,  cxxix.  33 

Philip  (husband  of  '  Juanala  Loca,' 
'  the  Fair'),  his  meeting  with  Fer- 
dinand, cxxxi.  350 ;  his  death,  351 

Philip  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
cxix.  534.  See  Burgunchj,  Dukes  of 

Philip  de  Rouvres,  first  Duchy  of 
Burgundy  extinct  at  his  death, 
cxix.  534 


his  Commentaries  upon  Inter- 
national Law,  cxii.  386  ;  retro- 
grade nature  of  his  definition, 
415  ;  draws  too  implicitly  from 
German  sources,  416;  his  illogical 
arrangement,  417  ;  his  valuable 
application  of  legal  principles, 
419 

Phillimore  (J.  G.),  his  '  Reign  of 
George  III.,'  cxviii.  523  ;  his  inca.- 
pacity  as  an  historian,  ib.  ;  his 
absurd  depreciation  of  the  national 
character,  524  ;  ascribes  British 
greatness  to  an  'eminent  few,' 
525  ;  rails  at  the  monarchy,  526 ;  on 
recent  literature,  531 ;  his  super- 
ficial and  extravagant  views,  ib. ; 
his  invectives  against  Stanhope, 
532  ;  denounces  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  534  ;  his  abuse  of  the 
King,  537  ;  his  tirade  on  Wilke's 
trials,  539  ;  his  notions  of  Irish 
and  Indian  policy,  ib.  ;  his  flashy 
style,  541 ;  his  work  devoid  of  any 
merit,  ib. 

Philo  (Judseus,  first  century),  his 
views  of  Inspiration,  cxxi.  559 

Philobiblon  Society,  their  splendid 
edition  of  Ileemslvcrck's  '  Charles 
V.,'  cxxxii.  67 

Philodemus,  fragments  of,  found  at 
Herculaneum,  cxvi.  325  ;  his 
treatises  on  Rhetoric  and  Music 
purely  ethical,  332 ;  his  value  as 
an  exponent  of  Epicurus,  336  ;  his 
fragment  on  Economics,  3.38  ;  his 
familiarity  with  the  Homeric 
writings,  340  ;  on  the  nature  of 
the  gods,  341  ;  his  denunciation  of 
the  Sophists,  346 

Philological  Museum,  origin  of, 
cxviii.  163 :  Sir  G.  C.  liCwis's  con- 
tributions to,  ib. 

Philology,  distinguished  from  the 
science  of  language,  cxv.  71 

Philosophy,  its  relations  to  language 
in  ancient  Greece,  cxv.  72 

Plato's  rules  for  the  studv  of, 


Phillimore    (Sir    Robert,  b.   1810),    |       cxxxiv.  331 
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Pliilpotts  (Henry,  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
1777-1869),  hia  letter  to  Macau- 
lay  on  the  spiritual  supremacy  of 
the  Crown,  cxxi.  153  ;  his  prosecu- 
tion of  Mr.  Shore,  173 

his    speech  on   the  Reform 

Bill  of  1832,  cxxv.  541 

Phlipon  (Marie- Jeanne).  SeeJRoland, 
Madame 

Phcenicians,  their  political  character, 
cxT.  458 

discovery  of  America  ascribed 

to,  cxix.  384 

their  alleged  introduction  of 


bronze,  cxxxii.  472 

Phoroneus,  date  ascribed  to,  by  Mr. 
Rawlinson,  cxxv.  120 

Photography,  recent  works  on, 
cxxxiii.  338 ;  its  stimulating  effect 
on  art,  ib.  ;  Fox  Talbot  and 
Daguerre,  ib.,  3.39  ;  the  Woodbury 
type,  340;  specimens  of  its  work, 
342  ;  the  Autotype,  343  ;  the 
Heliotype,  347  ;  use  of,  by  the 
Ordnance  Department,  349  ;  pho- 
tozincography, 351  ;  application 
of,  to  the  microscope,  352  ;  use  of, 
at  the  late  siege  of  Paris,  353 ; 
applied  to  astronomy,  354  ;  to 
medicine,  ib. ;  to  psychology,  355 ; 
types  of  insanity  explained  by, 
ib.  ;  portraits  of  criminals,  ib.  ; 
anecdotes,  356 ;  military  services 
of,  ib. ;  assistance  to  artists,  357 ; 
introduction  of  colour  in,  ib. 

use  of,  in  astronomical  obser- 
vation, cxxxviii.  153,  155 

Photographs,  M.  de  Conche's  amus- 
ing objections  to,  cxxiv.  382 

Photozincography,  invention  of, 
cxviii.  396 

Phrenology,  Sir  W.  Hamilton  on, 
cxxxi.  199 

Physical  Science,  German  labours 
in,  cxvi.  297.     See  Science;  Life 

Physiognomy,  peculiarities  of,  in 
idiots,  cxxii.  46,  71 

its  relations  with    art,  cxl. 

171 ;  definition  of,  172 


Physiology,  Comte  on  its  place  in 
science,  cxxvii.  328 

modem  definition  of,  cxxx. 

148 ;  exact  method  of  investiga- 
tion applied  to,  ib.  ;  researches  of 
Pettenkofer  and  Voit,  ib. ;  pheno- 
mena of  vital  force,  150 

discoveries   of  the   nervous 


system,  cxxxv,  414 

rival    theories    as    to   life, 


cxxxvi.  216  (see  Life) ;  its  recent 
services  in  the  detection  of  dis- 
ease, 230 

Piccadill}^  origin  of  the  name,  cxxxi. 
180  and  note;  state  of,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  185 ;  names  of  ad- 
jacent streets,  ib. 

Pico  di  Mirandola  (Giovanni,  146.3- 
1496),  character  of  his  philosophy, 
cxxxvi.  144,  145 

Piddington  (Mr.),  his  'Sailors' Horn- 
book of  the  Law  of  Storms,' 
cxxiv.   78 

Piedmont,  invasion  of,  by  Spinola, 
cxxiii.  47 

Pierre  (St.),  his  private  conduct, 
cxxiv.  343 

'  Piers  Plowman,  Vision  of,'  early 
MSS.  of,  cxxv.  244 

Pilgrimages,  different  opinions  among 
RomanCatholics  concerning,  cxxx. 
324 

Pillnitz,  meeting  at  (1791),  cxxiv. 
664 

Pine  (Sir  Benjamin,  b.  1813),  his 
able  administration  on  the  Gold 
Coast,  cxxxviii.  580,  586 

Pine-trees,  ancient  symbolical  use  of, 
cxxxi.  244.  See  also  Coniferous 
Trees 

Pinel  (M.),  his  humane  treatment  of 
the  insane,  cxxxi.  426  ;  anecdote 
of,  at  Bicetre,  427  ;  seized  by  the 
Paris  mob,  ib. 

Piozzi,  his  birth  and  character,  cxiii. 
518 ;  his  marriage  with  Mr.<9. 
Thrale,  ih. 

Piozzi  (Mrs.),  autobiography  of, 
cxiii.  501  ;  dramatic  character  of 
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her  writings,  ih. ;  her  versatility 
of  tastes,  503;  the  household  at 
Streatham,  505 ;  her  quarrel  with 
Dr.  Johnson,  507  ;  his  romantic 
admiration  of  her,  512;  correspond- 
ence on  marriage  with  Piozzi,  516; 
inequality  of  the  match,  518 ; 
scandals  in  the  preliminaries  and 
manner  of  the  marriage,  519 ;  at- 
tacked b}'  magazines,  522  ;  retires 
to  Italy,  ib.  ;  her  character,  523 

Piozzi  (Mrs.),  her  so-called  love- 
letters  to  Conway,  the  actor,  cxvi. 
200 

Pisa,  architectural  works  of  art  in, 
cxxi.  523 ;  the  Pisan  school  of 
sculpture,  ih.  530 

Pisano  (Andrea,  1270-1345),  his 
bronze  castings  at  Florence,  cxxi. 
528  ;  his  sons,  ih. 

Pisano  (Giovanni,  1240-1320),  son 
of  Niccola,  cxxi.  525  ;  his  church 
of  Sta.  Maria  della  Spina  at  Pisa, 
ih.  ;  his  Campo  Santo,  ih, 

Pisano  (Niccola,  about  1205-1274), 
his  Basilica  of  St.  Antonio,  cxxi. 
622 ;  his  alto-relievo  at  Lucca, 
623 ;  his  pulpit  at  Pisa,  ih. ;  Area 
di  San  Domenico  at  Bologna,  ib. ; 
pulpit  at  Siena,  ih. ;  carved  foun- 
tain at  Perugia,  524 

his   education  as  an  artist, 

cxxii.  84 

Pisany  (Jean  de  Vivonne,  Marquis 
of),  his  negotiations  with  Sixtus 
v.,  cxxxii.  810 

Pistrucci,  his  mock-antique  cameo, 
cxxiv.  519 ;  his  skill  in  gem-cut- 
ting, ih. 

Pitcairn's  Island,  Mr,  Dilke's  visit 
to,  cxxix.  461 

Pitt  (William,  Earl  of  Chatham, 
1708-1778).  See  Chatham, Earl  of 

Pitt  (William,  1759-1806),  his  let- 
ter to  the  Iving,  proposing  Catholic 
Emancipation,  cxii.  38  ;  his  debts, 
42  ;  his  last  words,  50 ;  his  charac- 
ter, by  Mr.  Rose,  51 ;  his  intended 
overtures  to  Canning,  53 


Pitt,  William  (1759-1806),  scanty 
knowledge  of  his  private  life,  cxiii. 
361 ;  triumph  of  his  Dutch  policy, 
374 

his  views  on  Eastern  com- 
merce, cxv.  13 

difficulties   in    writing    his 


biography,  cxvi.  115 ;  his  concen- 
tration of  character  the  secret  of 
his  success,  116;  his  aversion  to 
society,  118 ;  his  attachment  to 
Miss  Eden,  ih. ;  his  talents  not 
purely  parliamentary,  121 ;  prac- 
tical inertness  of  his  administra- 
tion, 122 ;  his  attempts  to  disfran- 
chise rotten  boroughs,  123;  change 
in  his  opinions  on  Reform,  124; 
on  the  '  Irish  Resolutions,'  125 ; 
on  Tithe  Commutation,  128 ;  his 
commercial  treaty  with  France, 
130  ;  his  Free-trade  principles, 
131 ;  his  consistent  opposition  to 
slavery,  135 ;  his  scheme  to  re- 
duce the  National  Debt,  136 ; 
fallacies  of  his  Sinking  Fund, 
137  ;  as  a  War  Minister,  140  ;  his 
want  of  strategical  science,  143  ; 
the  campaign  of  1799,  144;  his 
relations  with  the  King,  146  ;  his 
indomitable  courage,  149 ;  his 
Irish  policy,  150 

his  scheme  of  Indian  govern- 


ment, cxvii.  23  ;  creates  the  Board 
of  Control,  24 

his  French  policy  during  the 


Revolution  criticised,  cxviii.  Ill ; 
prophecy  of,  after  his  first  speech, 
411 

Miss  Wj'nn's  impressions  of, 


cxix.  306 

his  acceptance  of  office  in 


1783  described  by  Lird  Minto, 
cxxxix.  189;  interview  with  the 
Duke  of  Portland  on  the  Associa- 
tion of  the  Friends  of  the  People, 
198 

Pittilloch,  the  family  of,  cxviii. 
249 

Pittsburg  (U.S.),  battle  of  (1862)  ; 
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Grant's  conduct   at,   cxxix.    244, 

247  ;  losses  at,  ib.  note 

Pius  II.  (Pope,  ^^neas  Sylvius  Pic- 
coloniini),  his  patronage  of  art, 
cxxi.  541 

his  love  of  classical  study, 

cxxxvi.  133 ;  early  life,  ib. ;  liis 
recantation,  134;  his  abortive  cru- 
sade, ib.  ;  his  death,  135 ;  his  ob- 
solete spirit  of  enthusiasm,  ib. ; 
letter  to  Mahomet  II.,  136  ;  reUi- 
tions  with  literature,  ib.  138 ;  his 
■works,  139 

Pius  V.  (Pope,  d.  1572),  his  patron- 
age of  the  future  Sixtus  V.,  cxxxii, 
295 

Pius  VII.  (1740-1823),  his  election, 
cxxviii.  452 ;  his  exemplary  moral 
character,  ib. ;  his  homily  of  1799, 
453  ;  his  admiration  of  Napoleon's 
genius,  ib.;  detention  of,  by  the 
Austrian  envoy,  454 ;  his  corona- 
tion of  Napoleon,  468 ;  on  Jerome 
Buonaparte's  mai'riage,  470 ;  de- 
nounced by  Napoleon,  ib. ;  he  de- 
mands the  evacuation  of  Ancona, 
473;  Napoleon's  reply  thereto, 
474  ;  his  demand  for  the  restitu- 
tion of  the  Legations,  475 ;  his 
resistance  to  Napoleon's  pi-eten- 
sions,  477  ;  claims  the  suzerainty 
of  Naples,  479 ;  his  reply  to  Napo- 
leon's threats  in  1806,  481,  482; 
French  occupation  of  Rome,  485 
restoration  of,  cxxxix.  361 ; 


his  re-establishment  of  the  Jesuits, 
ib. 

Pius  IX.  (Pope,  b.  1792),  his  con- 
duct to  Eosmini,  cxiv.  245 ;  rejects 
Passaglia's  overtures,  258  ;  his  Al- 
locution of  1861,  266 

his  unsuccessful  attempts  to 

reform  the  Papal  government,  cxvi. 
270 

convokes    the   Ecumenical 


Council,  cxxx.  297  ;  his  pastoral 
letter  to  the  Catholic  bishops  of 
America  during  the  Civil  War, 
326;    en   the    Syllabus,  329;  his 


letter  to    Dr.    Manning    on    the 

Ecumenical  Council,  602  note 
Pius  IX.  (Pope,  b.  1792),  his  dogma 

of    Papal     Infallibility,     cxxxiv. 

141,  156 ;  his  conduct  examined, 

158 
his  resistance    to     modern 

civilisation,  cxxxviii.  537 
his  Papal   Constitutions  of 

1864  and  1870  in  Germany,  cxxxix. 

370 
Plagiarism,  li  terary,  instances  of,  from 

Roman  authors,  cxxiv.  356,  357 
Shelley's  habit  of,  explained, 

cxxxiii.  440,  445 
Planche   (J.    R.    Rougecroix),    his 

'  Pursuivant  of  Arms,'  cxxi.  333  ; 

on  legendary  bearings  in  heraldry, 

335 
Planets,  aqueous  vapour  contained 

in,  cxxxi.  54;  modern  discoveries 

of,  ib. ;  chemical  analysis  of,  55  ; 

gravitation  to  the  sun,  63 
their  relations  with  meteors, 

cxl.  420 
Plange  (M.),  his  mission  to  Coomas- 


sie,  cxxxviu. 


577 


Plantagenets,  uncertainty  of  dynastic 
succession  under,  cxv.  295 

Planters,  their  prosperity  in  the 
West  Indies,  cxv.  49 ;  indispens- 
able for  improvement  of  coloured 
races,  60 

Platen  (Countess  of),  her  plot  against 
Konigsmark,  cxvi.  196 

Plato,"  his  astronomical  opinions, 
cxvi.  93 

Mr.    Grote's     account    of, 

cxxiii.  304  ;  his  method  of  dia- 
logue, 305  ;  treatment  by  German 
editors,  306 ;  his  theories  inferred 
from  his  works,  307,  308;  dis- 
course of  Protagoras  on  the  moral 
virtues,  310 ;  Prodikus  and  Hip- 
pias,  312-314;  purpose  of  their 
dialogue,  ib. ;  his  types  of  Rhetori- 
cians, 315  ;  dialogue  of  Gorgias, 
ib. ;  his  '  Thrasymachus,'  318 ;  un- 
just invective  in  the  '  Leges,'  ib. 
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note ;  on  the  charge  of  corruption 
against  the  Sophists,  321 ;  his 
dialogue  of  Sophistes,  322 ;  oh- 
jecticns  to  paid  teachers,  il.  324  j 
hatred  of  commonplace  opinions, 
325 ;  his  dialectic  process  of  defi- 
nition, 327  ;  his  own  opinions,  334; 
homage  paid  to  him  as  a  moralist, 
338  ;  arguments  in  his  '  Republic,' 
339 :  his  criterion  of  virtue,  340 ; 
his  later  speculations  thereon,  344; 
his  doctrine  of  Ideas,  ib.,  and  of 
Reminiscence,  345  ;  on  Pre-exist- 
ence  and  Immortality,  346 ;  his 
supposed  warfare  on  sceptical  phi- 
losophj- ,  348  ;  his  attack  on  Homo 
Mensnra,  351 ;  his  '  These tetus,'  ib. ; 
distinction  between  Opinion  and 
Knowledge,  353 ;  his  personal 
views  on  speculation,  354  ;  ethical 
doctrines,  365 ;  his  ideal  form  of 
government,  356,  358  ;  plan  of  his 
*  Leges,'  ib. ;  his  view  of  old  le- 
gends, 361  ;  his  peculiar  theories  of 
property  and  marriage,  362 ;  on 
the  division  of  labour,  363 

Plato,  the  best  bust  of,  is  apocry- 
phal, cxxiv.  353 

influence  of,  on  English  wri- 
ters, cxxxiv.  303 ;  English  trans- 
lations of,  304  (see  JoiveW) ;  no 
preconceived  system  in  his  '  Dia- 
logues,' 319  ;  that  style  of  writing 
probably  due  to  accident,  320 ;  its 
value  as  a  mirror  of  social  life, 
321 ;  Hegel's  ideas  thereon,  322  ; 
arguments  preserved  by  Athenian 
love  of  discussion,  323;  public 
characters  represented,  324;  his 
'  Euthyphro,'  326  ;  the  character 
of  Socrates,  328;  his  programme 
of  dialectical  studies,  331 ;  his 
Eschatology,  333;  belief  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  ib. ;  as 
moralist  and  metaphysician,  335  ; 
state  of  Greek  thought  at  his  ap- 
pearance, ib.;  his  works  condensed 
by  Aristotle,  336 ;  his  logic,  ib. ; 
psychology,    337 ;      metapln-sics. 


338;    politics,  339;   value  of  his 
'  Laws,'  340 

Plautus  (M.  Accius,  d.  B.C.  184), 
MSS.  of,  discovered  by  Orsini, 
cxxxvi.  124 

corruptions  in  the  early  Mi- 
lan palimpsest  of,  cxxxvii.  67 ;  in- 
equalities in  MSS.  of,  explained, 
84;  the  editio  jn-inceps  of,  87  note 

'  Player's  Petition,'  the,  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  unfairness  of  the  '  offi- 
cial inquiry '  respecting  its  genu- 
ineness, cxi.  482,  484 

Piayfair  (Professor  John,  1748- 
1819),  his  celebrity  at  Edinburgh, 
cxxxv.  407 ;  services  to  the  Edin- 
burgh  Revieiv,  ib.  ;  anecdotes,  ib. 

Pliny  (Secundus  Caius,  the  Elder, 
23-79),  on  the  use  of  iron  among 
the  Romans,  cxvi.  204 ;  his  recipe 
for  preserving  iron  from  oxydation, 
220 ;  his  description  of  the  Mau- 
soleum at  Halioarnassus,  474  ;  in- 
consistencies of  his  account,  ib. ; 
his  probable  authorities,  476 

his   notice   of    the   Druids, 

cxviii.  43 

on   precious   stones,  cxxiv. 


236 ;  his  carbwiculus  and  lychnis, 
254 ;  difficulty  of  naming  his  green 
stones,  257 

his  account  of  oyster  culture. 


cxxvii.  46,  49 

on  the  parasitic  nourishment 


of  fungi,  cxxix.  341 

his  text  peculiarly  liable  to 


eai'ly  corruptions,  cxxxvii.  61,  80 ; 
the  Codex  Bamberyensis  of,  92 

Pliny  (Cjecilius  Secundus  Caius,  the 
younger,  62-103),  his  panegyric  on 
Trajan,  cxxix.  S6,  89;  his  pro- 
consular letter  from  Bithynia,  97 

Pluuket  (William  Couynghani, 
Lord,  1764-1854),  his  life,  letters, 
and  speeches,  by  his  grandson, 
cxxvi.  151  ;  qualifications  of  the 
editor,  ib.  152 ;  able  preface  by 
Lord  Brougham,  ib.  ;  his  family, 
153 ;  joins  the  Historical  Society, 
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lo4 ;  his  early  talent  in  debate, 
ib.  ;  his  friends,  155 ;  influences 
on  his  political  views,  156 ;  studies 
for  the  Bar  in  London,  ih. ;  his 
brilliant  career  in  Dublin,  ib. ; 
enters  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons, 157;  monrnful  state  of  Ire- 
land, ib.  ;  joins  the  opposition 
■with  Grattau,  158 ;  opposes  the 
Union,  ib.  ;  his  impassioned  ora- 
tory, 159 ;  returns  to  the  Bar, 
161 ;  his  powers  as  equity  advo- 
cate, ib. ;  eminence  in  Common 
Law,  162 ;  employed  in  the  trial 
of  Emmett,  ib. ;  made  Attorney- 
General,  163 ;  member  for  Mid- 
hurst,  ib.;  retires  from  Parliament, 
ib. ;  elected  member  for  Dublin 
University,  ib. ;  his  Whig  policy, 
ib.  164  ;  a  follower  of  Lord  Gren- 
ville,  ib.  ;  quarrel  and  reconcilia- 
tion with  Lord  Grey,  ib.  165 ;  his 
Irish  politics,  ib.  ;  comparison  of 
his  oratory,  166;  speech  on  the 
Penal  Code,  168;  advocates  the 
Catholic  claims,  169;  Attorney- 
General  for  Ireland  again,  170; 
relations  with  Lord  Wellesley, 
172, 173;  conducts  the  prosecution 
for  the  outrage  against  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  ib.  174 ;  his  conduct 
arraigned,  ib. ;  takes  charge  of  the 
Bill  against  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion, 175 ;  raised  to  the  Peerage, 
176 ;  his  legal  promotions,  ib. ; 
his  Irish  Chancellorship,  177  ;  re- 
tires from  office,  ib. ;  summarj'  of 
his  character,  178 ;  his  power  of 
wit  illustrated,  179 

Plunket  (William  Conyngham, 
Lord,  1764-1851),  his  charac- 
teristics as  Irish  Chancellor, 
cxxxiv,  69 

Plutarch  (50-120),  his  moral  works, 
by  M.  Greard,  cxxix.  70 ;  as  an 
historian  of  Ceesarian  Eome,  71 ; 
miscellaneous  character  of  his 
moral  treatises,  ib.;  disputes  there- 
on, ib. :  his  familiarity  with  social 


life  at  Rome,  72 ;  his  residence 
there,  73 ;  his  life  at  Chaeronea, 
75  ;  discourages  the  general  mi- 
gration to  cities,  76 ;  compared 
with  Seneca,  77,  and  Lucian,  78  ; 
melancholy  impressions  left  by  his 
Political  Precepts,  100 ;  on  the 
exacting  power  of  Csesarianism, 
101 

Pneumatic  tube,  use  of,  in  telegra- 
phy, cxxxii.  216 

Poetry,  priority   of,  to   prose  com- 
position, cxxii.  246 

use  of  concrete  terms  in  de- 
scription, cxxxii.  32 

(English),  the  Lake  school 


of,  cxxi.  322 
Poggio  Bracciolini  (1380-1459),  his 
expeditions  in  search  of  classical 
MSS.,  cxxxvi.  123  ;  his  '  Facetise,' 
130 ;  discreditable  quarrel  with 
Valla,  ib. 

parent    MSS.    of    classical 

authors  found  by,  cxxxvii.  72 

Pogson    (Mr.),   his  re-discovery  of 

Biela's  comet,  cxl,  414 
Poisson  (Mademoiselle).     See  Pom- 

2)adour,  Madame  de 
Poitiers,  battle  or(1356),  cxxix.  546 
Poland,  nefarious  second  partition  of, 

cxxiv.  562 
first  partition  of,  cxxviii.  322 

convention   between   Russia 

and  Prussia  respecting,  after  the 
insurrection  of  Warsaw,  cxxx. 
431,  433 

consequences  of  the  revolt  of 


1863,  cxxxii.  57 ;  objects  of  the 
national  party,  ib. 

military  relations  of,  to  Rus- 


sia, cxxxiv.  9 ;  letter  of  '  un 
Slave  '  on  self-government  of,  37 

Polar  seas,  effects  of  outflow  from, 
on  deep-sea  temperature,  cxxxv. 
461 

Pole  (Edmund  de  la,  Earl  of  Suffolk, 
d.  1513),  tickle  conduct  of  Maxi- 
milian to,  cxxi.  215,  216 ;  his  de- 
tention bv  the  Duke  of  Guelder s, 
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ib. ;  his  surrender  by  Philip,  217, 
218 ;  his  execution,  ih. ;  his  queru- 
lous letters,  219 

Pole  (Reginald,  Cardinal,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  1500-1558), 
denounced  as  a  bigot  by  Mr. 
Froude,  cxix.  255 ;  his  services  as 
leader  of  the  moderate  party  in 
Church  reform,  ib.  ;  his  character 
as  drawn  by  Burnet  and  Lingard, 
257  ;  his  alleged  persecutions  dis- 
proved by  Foxe,  258 ;  wrongly 
accused  of  pressing  the  execution 
of  Cranmer,  259 ;  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  Archbishopric,  ib. 

Poles,  their  indiiFerence  to  nation- 
ality in  1805,  cxxxi.  66  ;  the  Po- 
lish legion  with  the  French  in 
Spain,  73,  80 ;  acquiescence  in 
Buonaparte's  domination,  92 

Polignac  (Prince  Jules  de),  his  re- 
lations with  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, cxxxvi.  386  ;  his  wild  scheme 
of  European  partition^  ib. ;  his  ar- 
rest, 387 

Political  Economy,  exactitude  of 
definitions  available  in,  cxiv.  466 

relations  of  work  and  wages, 

cxxxviii.  333  sqq. ;  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill's 
view  of,  as  a  science,  337 ;  the 
term  Capital  in,  363 

Political  pamphlets,  their  influence 
under  Queen  Anne,  cxviii.  416, 
417 

Polo  (Marco,  1254-1323),  his  book 
of  travels  translated  by  Colonel 
Yule,  cxxxv,  1  ;  his  puzzling  nar- 
rative, ib.  ;  earlier  editions  of,  2 ; 
his  mastery  of  languages  and  writ- 
ing at  the  Mongol  Court,  3  ;  uick- 
niimed  for  his  extravagant  stories, 
4 ;  instances  of  exaggeration,  ib. 
note ;  his  silence  as  to  the  Sea  of 
Aral,  5 ;  question  of  its  existence 
in  his  time,  6,  11 ;  his  first  visit  to 
Kublai  Khan,  12  ;  his  father's  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Pope,  ib.  ; 
route  to  Kaiping-fu,  ib,;  geography 
of  the  Oxus,  13 ;  visit  to  Bactria, 


ib.;  recent  controversy  on  Central 
Asian geography,14,19;  detainedin 
Badakhshan,  ib.;  his  names  'Gana' 
and  'None,'  ib.,  20;  Eastern  Tur- 
kestan, ib. ;  Christian  communi- 
ties in  the  far  East,  23  ;  Christians 
{it  the  Mongol  Court,  25  ;  conjura- 
tions, ib. ;  legends  and  local  tradi- 
tions, 30 ;  he  obtains  his  dismissal 
from  the  Mongol  Court,  34,  36 ; 
summary  of  his  achievements,  ib. 

Polo  (Marco,  1254-1323),  his  ac- 
count of  Japan,  cxxxvi.  245 

Poly  bins,  his  account  of  the  site  of 
Carthage,  cxiv.  71 

Polygamy,  Mormon  doctrine  of,  cxv. 
201  ;  principles  of  Judaic,  204 ; 
language  of  the  Fathers  on,  200  ; 
modern  toleration  of,  207  ;  pro- 
spects of  Mormon,  209 

Polynesia,  success  of  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries in,  cxviii.  559 

Polytheism,  primitive  existence  of, 
in  America,  cxxv.  357 ;  features 
of  its  common  origin,  358 

Pombal  (Sebastian  Joseph  Carvalho 
Melho,  xMarquis  of,  1699-1782), 
biographies  of,  cxxxvi.  179  ; 
rival  estimates  of,  180;  his  recent 
biographers,  181  ;  his  early  life 
obscure,  186  ;  advancement  at 
Court,  ib.  ;  jealousy  at  his  mis- 
sion to  London,  ib. ;  services  at 
A'ienna,  187  ;  his  two  marriages, 
ib. ;  in  favour  with  the  Queen,  ib.  ; 
his  accession  to  office,  188  ; 
alleged  surname  of  Jesuiticits, 
189  ;  his  energetic  services,  ib. ; 
his  commercial  policy,  191  ;  his 
General  Company  of  Grand  Para 
and  jMaranham,  192  ;  bis  devotion 
at  the  earthquake  of  Lisbon, 
195  ;  restores  the  capital,  196  ; 
his  passion  for  monopolist  com- 
panies, 197  ;  the  Oporto  Wine 
Company,  ib.  ;  hostility  of  the 
nobles,  199 ;  his  inquiry  into  their 
ceded  domains,  ib. ;  '  Conspiracy 
of  the  Tavoras,'  200 ;  his  cruelty 
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to  the  conspirators,  202  ;  made 
Count  of  Oeyras,  ib.  ;  bis  attack 
on  the  Jesuits,  203  ;  dispute  about 
Nova  Colonia  -with  Spain,  204  ; 
his  relations  with  the- Papal  See, 
206 ;  the  Jesuits  expelled,  207  ; 
his  bold  administration,  209  ;  his 
ruinous  commercial  schemes,  210  ; 
hostility  of  Maria  I.,  211  ;  his 
papers  seized,  212  ;  sentence  of 
banishment,  ib.  ;  his  '  Petition  to 
the  Queen,'  ib. ;  death,  ib. ;  his  per- 
sonal appearance,  ib.  ;  his  charac- 
ter, by  Sir  Philip  Francis,  213,  215 

Pompadour  (Jeanne  Antoinette 
Poisson,  3Iarquise  de,  1722-1764), 
her  parentage  and  immoral  educa- 
tion, cxxv.  497  ;  her  efforts  to 
attract  the  notice  of  Louis  XV., 
498;  the  Queen-mistress  of  France, 
ib. ;  her  knowledge  of  the  King's 
weaknesses,  499 ;  her  devices  for 
his  amusement,  ib. ;  daily  ordeal 
of  her  position,  500,  501  ;  her 
immense  power  at  Court,  ib. ;  her 
prodigality,  502  ;  procures  the 
dismissal  of  Maurepas,  ib. ;  infa- 
mies of  the  Pare  aux  Cerfs,  503  ; 
obtains  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
505  ;  her  decline  and  death,  508 ; 
the  patronage  of  art,  509 

Pompeii,  prospects  of  literary  disco- 
veries at,  cxvi.  347 

Pompeius  (Cn.  Magnus,  B.C.  105-48), 
statue  of,  at  Rome,  cxxiv.  352 

Pond  (John,  1767-1836),  his  ser- 
vices as  Astronomer  Royal,  cxl.  97 

Pondicherry,  Mahratta  siege  of, 
cxxvii.  541 

Ponhoet  (.Jean  de.  Admiral  of  Britta- 
ny), his  descent  on  Jersey,  cxxx.  570 

Ponsonby  (Sir  George),  his  exem- 
plary conduct  as  Irish  Chancellor, 
cxxxiv.  68 

Pont-a-Mousson,  battle  of  (1870), 
cxxxii.  514,  515 

Poole  (Mr.),  his  appeal  to  the  Privy 
Council  rejected,  cxxi.  175 

his   articles   on   Egypt   and 


Chronology  in  the  '  Dictionary  of 

the  Bible,'  cxxi.  65 
Poor-laws,   their  need   of  revision, 

cxxix.  297 
Pope    (Alexander,    1688-1744),  on 

the     interdependence     of     living 

beings,  cxi.  494 
cause   cf  his  spite  against 

Lady   Mary   Wortley   Montague, 

cxii.  218 

his    treatment  of    Boling- 


broke's  '  Patriot  King,'  cxviii.  436 
M.  Taine's  low  estimate  of 


his  writings,  cxxi.  321 

his  intimacy  with  Warbur-- 


ton,  cxxii.  23  ;  his  grotto  at  Twick- 
enham, 323 

his  surreptitious  publication 


of  his  letters,  cxxiv.  377 

his  extant  MS.  of  his  trans 


lation  of  Homer,  cxxxvii.  69 

Popes,  portraits  of,  beginning  with 
St.  Peter,  cxxiv.  350.    See  Papacy 

Population,  its  relations  with  the 
productive  resources  of  a  country, 
cxl.  383,  384 

'Porcupine,'  H.M.S.,  deep-sea  ex- 
plorations of,  cxxxv.  452 

Porson  (Richard,  1759-1808),  his  in- 
herent vice  of  drunkenness,  cxiv. 
136;  fond  of  usurping  conversation, 
137  ;  his  coarseness,  ib. ;  his  hon- 
esty, 138 :  obscurity  of  his  birth, 
139 ;  declines  clerical  emolument, 
140  ;  his  '  Letters  to  Travis,'  141 ; 
his  mastery  of  Greek,  142 ;  eluci- 
dation of  Greek  metres,  143;  his 
influence  on  later  scholarship, 
144 

Portarlington  (Earl  of,  the  present), 
his  correspondence  with  Dr.  Tay- 
lor on  the  Irish  land  question, 
cxxxi.  290,  292 

Portarlington,  Huguenot  colony  at, 
cxxi.  618 

Porter   (George  Richardson,  1792- 
1852),  on  the  consumption  of  gold 
plate,  cxii.  17 
Porter   (Sir  Charles,  d.  1697),   his 
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noble  conduct  as  Irish  Chancellor, 
exxxiv.  57,  58 
Porter  (Lieut.,  afterwards  Admiral, 
U.S.  Navy),   bis  relief  of  Pensa- 
cola,  cxxiv.  190 ;  bombards  New 
Orleans,  198 ;  is  promoted,  212  ; 
captures  Wilmington,  224 
Portland,  Dukes  of,  their  first  pos- 
session of  the  Marylebone  estate, 
cxxxi.  186 
Portland  (Duke  of,  1738-1809),  his 
vacillation  during  the  French  Re- 
volution, cxxxix.  198,  199 
Portraits,    predilection    of    English 
for,  cxxv.  410 ;  success  of  British 
artists  in,  411 ;  rarity  of  first-rate 
specimens,  ib.,  412  ;  first  modern 
efforts  in,  ib.     See  Holbein,  Hans 
Port  Royal,  monastery  of,  cxis.  91 
and  note 

history  of,   by   St.  Beuve, 

cxxxii.  140 
Portsmouth  (Earl  of.  the  present), 
his  letter  on  the  Irish  land  ques- 
tion, cxxxi.  293 
Portugal,  advantages  of,  for  tourist 
travel,  cxxxi.  460 ;  recent  signs  of 
prosperity,  451 ;  social  and  politi- 
cal revolution  during  the  present 
century,  ib.  ;  financial  defects,  452 ; 
low  standard  of  life,  453 ;  scanty 
notices  of,  by  Euglish  travellers, 
ib, ;  Byron's  unfair  description  of 
the  people,  454  ;  the  Spanish  fron- 
tier, 455  ;  Mr.  Smith's  account  of 
his  recent  tour  in,  ib. ;  romantic 
annals  of,  458  ;  Monastery  of 
Santa  Cruz,  459 ;  University  of 
Coimbra,  ib. ;  Convent  of  St.  Clara, 
460 ;  monument  of  Dom  Pedro, 
ib. ;  Abbey  of  Batalha,  462 ;  Cin- 
tra  described,  464 ;  Busaco,  465, 
467  ;  military  interest  of,  ib. ;  best 
scenery  in,  468 ;  wines  of  Oporto, 
ib. 

national   decline  of,    under 

John  v.,  cxxxvi.  182.     See  Pom- 
bal,  Marquis  of 
Portuguese,    tlieir    discoveries    and 


settlements  in  Africa,  cxxviii.  200- 
236 
Postal  Telegraphs,  legislative  origin 
of,  cxxix.   154  ;  terms  of   State- 
purchase  criticised,  155  sqq. 

the   scheme   of  Parliament 

completed,  cxxxii.  212  ;  Post-office 
intentions    in    1868,    213  ;    their 
temporary  headquarters,  215 ;  the 
instrument-room,   ib, ;    Metropoli- 
tan Room,  216 ;  pneumatic  tube, 
ib. ;    the    Bell    instrument,   217  ; 
Hughes'  Printing  Telegraph,  ib.  ; 
Wheatstone's    automatic    instru- 
ment,  ib. ;   newspaper-press   asso- 
ciations, 218;  correction  of  errors, 
219  ;  need  of  a  secret  language, 
ib.  ;  employment  of  women,  220  ; 
boy-porters,   ib.  ;     machinery    on 
ground-floor,  221 ;  manufacture  of 
batteries   and   instruments,   222  ; 
value  of  Mr.  Scudamore's  arrange- 
ments, ib. ;    popular  mistrust   of 
telegrams,  223  ;  early  suggestions 
of,   ib. ;    anticipated  in   Belgium, 
224  ;  defects  of,  in  England,  225  ; 
uniform    sixpenny    tariff    recom- 
mended   for    London,    ib.,    227  ; 
working  of  the  double  system,  ib, ; 
mistranslation  of  foreign  messages, 
239 ;   question  of  submarine   ca- 
bles, 245 ;  cost  of  their  purchase, 
ib.,    246  ;     preliminary    failures, 
246  ;  the  Queen's  Speech  of  1869, 
247 
Post  Office,  reforms  of  Sir  Rowland 
Hill  in,  cxx.   5S ;    Committee  of 
1837  to  inquire  into,  61 ;  adoption 
of  penny  postage  and  charge  by 
weight,  62;  introduction  of  stamps, 
63  ;  methods  of  obliteration,  64  ; 
slow  progress  of  improvement  at 
first,  do  ;  dismissal  of  Sir  R.  Hill, 
66  ;     animus    of    Mr.    Goulbmn 
against  penny  postage,  ib.  ;  Com- 
mittee of  Enquiry  of  1843,  67  ; 
Sir  R.  Hill  made  Secretary  to  the 
Postmaster-General,  ib,  ;  Money- 
Order    OHlcf,     68-70  ;     savings- 
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banks,  70-74  ;  Sunday  delivery 
Recitation,  74 ;  the  Book-post,  75  ; 
departmental  changes,  ih, ;  local 
po9tma8terships,76;  London  postal 
districts  established,  77 ;  foreign 
and  colonial  postage,  78 ;  reduc- 
tion of  rates  abroad,  79  ;  the 
Packet  Service,  80-85 ;  maps  of 
old  and  new  mail-routes  com- 
pared, 85  ;  night  mails,  86  ;  cost 
of  conveyance  increased  by  rail- 
ways, 87;  capacity  of  mail-coaches 
for  the  penny-post  system,  88  ; 
the  Travelling  Post-office,  ib. ;  the 
Irish  mails,  89 ;  registration  of 
letters,  90  ;  ill-founded  complaints 
against,  91  ;  popularity  of  the 
Service,  92 

Post-Office,  capacity  of,  for  manag- 
ing telegraphs,  cxxix.  157.  See 
Postal  Tekgraplii 

new   buildings  for,   cxxxii. 

215 

Postel  (Guillaume),  his  pretended 
Gospel  of  St.  James,  cxxviii. 
87 

Pottery,  perfection  of  the  art  in 
ancient  North  America,  cxxv.  351 

■ exceptional   neglect    of,   in 

England,  cxxvi.  205 ;  Celtic  speci- 
mens of,  206 ;  introduction  of 
Roman  wares,  ih. ;  collection  of, 
in  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geo- 
logy, 207  and  note;  the  art  re- 
lapsed after  the  Romans  left  Bri- 
tain, ih.-f  English  mediaeval  pot- 
tery, 208 ;  importation  of  foreign 
wares  in  the  17th  century,  209; 
experiments  by  John  Dwight,  ih.  ; 
discovery  of  salt-glaze,  210 ; 
manufactory  of  the  Elers  brothers, 
ih. ;  useless  precautions  for  secrecy, 
211 ;  calcined  flint  first  used  by 
Astbury,  212 ;  Benson's  flint- 
grinding,  213  ;  improvements  in 
Staffordshire  before  Wedgwood, 
ih.     See  Wedffivood,  Josiah 

Pouchet  (M.),  his  experiments  on 
microscopic  fungi,'  cxxv.  309,  401 


scientific  contest  with  M.  Pasteur, 
402 

Poughkeepsie  (U.S.),the  'Pantheon 
of  Progress  '  at,  cxxii.  566 

Pouillet  (M.),  his  theory  of  deep- 
sea  temperature,  cxxxv.  452 

'  Poultry,'  the,  an  early  nuirket  in 
London,  cxxxi.  171 

Powell  (Mr.  Baden),  his  theories  on 
physical  miracles  refuted  by  Bishop 
Thirlwall,  cxix.  593 

Poynet's  Catechism,  cxl.  437 

Poyning's  Act  (1494),  cxxxiv.  51 

Pozzo  di  Borgo  (Charles  Andreas, 
Count,  1708-1842),  Corsican  de- 
puty to  the  Legislative  Assembly 
at  Paris,  cxxxix.  207 

Pradt  (Abb6  de),  archbishop  of  Ma- 
lines,  anecdote  of,  cxxv.  325 

Praed  (Winthrop  Mackworth,  1802- 
1839),  poems  of,  with  memoir  by 
Rev.  D.  Coleridge,  cxl.  355 ;  the 
discoverer  of  a  new  vein  of  poetry, 
368 ;  his  intense  energy,  ih. ;  his 
vivacious  satire,  369;  humorous 
love-verses,  371 ;  compared  with 
Thackeray,  373 

Prague,  capture  of,  by  Marshal  Saxe, 
cxx.  524 

Prase,  the  mineral  called,  cxxiv.  251 

Prayer-book,  the,  entire  assent  to, 
imposed  by  Whitgift,  cxv.  692 

• recovery  of  original  MS.  of, 

cxxvi.  503 

recent  change  in  clerical  sub- 


scription to,  cxxviii.  286 

settlement    of,    cxl.    440 ; 


amendments  of  Convocation,  ih. ; 
six  editions  of,  since  the  Reforma- 
tion, 443 

Prayers  for  the  dead,  examples  of,  in 
early  Jewish  epitaphs,cxx.  245, 246 

Precious  stones,  their  prestige  chiefly 
due  to  fashion,  cxxiv.  228 ;  primi- 
tive hatchets  of  coloured  stones, 
229  ;  green  stones  used  for  orna- 
mental purposes,  230 ;  mystic 
powers  ascribed  to,  ih. ;  origin  of 
the  religious  sentiment,  232;  their 
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use  in  Greek  art,  233;  and  after- 
wards for  signets  and  seals,  ib. ; 
modern  and  ancient  knowledge 
compared,  234  ;  classical  allusions 
to,  235 ;  Theophrastus  and  Pliny 
the  sole  substantial  authorities, 
ih.  ;  their  ancient  names  retained, 
236 ;  instances  of  etymology,  237  ; 
classified  only  by  colour  till  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  239 ; 
Egyptian  nomenclature  of,  ih. ; 
modern  use  of  crystallography, 
240 ;  degrees  of  value  of  different 
kinds,  241 ;  diamonds  the  most 
valuable,  ih.;  then  the  corundum 
class,  viz.,  rubies,  sapphires,  and 
'  Oriental'  stones,  ib. ;  the  group  of 
spinels,  242 ;  spinel  rubies,  243 ; 
the  chrysoberyl  or  Oriental  chryso- 
lite, ib. ;  the  beryl,  244 ;  zircon  and 
tourmaline,  245 ;  topaz,  ib. ;  the 
group  of  garnets,  246;  class  of 
silica,  250 ;  opal  and  chalcedony, 
ib. ;  agates  and  jaspers,  251 ;  sili- 
ceous minerals  of  the  classics  iden- 
tified, 252  ;  ancient  onyx  and  sar- 
donyx, ib.;  Roman  use  of,  for 
engraving,  254  ;  the  carbimcidus 
and  lychnis  of  Pliny,  ib.y  255 ; 
yellow  stones  among  the  ancients, 
256  ;  Pliny's  green  stones  difficult 
to  classify,  257  ;  blue  stones,  258  ; 
turquoise,  ib. ;  lapis  lazuli,  260 

Prefaces,  egotism  in  modern,  cxx.  54 

Prehistoric  Times.  See  Archceology, 
Prehistoric 

Prendergast  (Mr.  J.  P.),  his  *  Crom- 
wellian  Settlement  of  Ireland,' 
cxxii.  518  ;  his  study  of  original 
archives,  520 ;  his  partiality  against 
Cromwell,  ih. 

his  rancorous  attack  on  Mr. 

Froude,  cxxxvii.  131  note 

Presbyterianism,  called  the  '  Creed 
of  the  Yellow  Stick,'  cxix.  189 

Presbyterians  (Irish),  origin  of,  cxxix. 
447  ;  support  of,  by  James  I.,  ib.  ; 
the  Regium  Dmmm,  448 ;  their 
devotion   to    William    III.,    ib.  ; 


their  subjection  to^  Irish  Protes- 
tants, 449 ;  the  Test  and  Schism 
Acts,z6. ;  alienated  by  High  Church 
tyranny,  ib. ;  emigration  of,  to 
America,  450 ;  their  reconciliation, 
ib. ;  the  Church  in  Ulster,  ib. 

Presbyterians  (Irish),  marriages  of, 
cxxx.  278,  279 

their  want   of  assimilation 

with  the  native  races  in  the  last 
century,  cxxxviii.  140 ;  persecuted 
by  the  Anglican  Church,  141 ; 
exodus  to  America,  ib. 

Presbyterians  (Scottish),  oppression 
of,  at  the  Restoration,  cxiv.  413 ; 
the  new  Presbyterian  Church  of 
the  Revolution,  416  ;  the  Modera- 
tist  party,  420  ;  the  movement  of 
1843,  424 

conduct  of  Charles  II.  to- 
wards, cxviii.  6  ;  their  persecution 
by  Claverhouse,  8 ;  character  of 
their  nonconformity,  9 

contests  of,  with  Episcopacy, 

cxxxiv.  108,  124 ;  results  of  the 
struggle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, ib. ;  good  features  of,  126 

Press,  the,  increasing  subordination 
of  public  speech  to,  cxviii.  581 

Prestwich  (Mr.),  on  the  stone-wea- 
pons found  at  Abbeville,  cxviii. 
264  atid  268;  on  the  Moulin- 
Quignon  beds,  275 

Pretender,  the.     See  Stuart 

Pretorius  (Andries),  leader  of  the 
Boers  in  South  Africa,  cxxxiv.  412 ; 
his  defeat  by  the  British,  414. 
See  Africa,  South 

'  Previous  question,'  motion  of,  in 
England  and  America,  cxxxiv.  589 
7tote 

Priam  (King),  alleged  treasures  of, 
unearthed  by  Dr.  Schliemanu, 
cxxxix.  519 ;  question  of  his 
legendary  character  unsolved, 
532 

Price  (Dr.),  his  proposals  of  a  Sink- 
ing Fund,  cxvi.  137 

(Dr.  Richard),  his  pamphlet 
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on  '  Civil  Liberty '    answered  bv 
Adam  Ferguson,  cxxv.  73 

Price  (Professor),  his  evidence  on 
the  results  of  public  school  educa- 
tion at  Oxford,  cxx.  157 

Prie  (Madame  de),  intrigues  for  the 
marriage  of  Louis  XV,,  cxxv.  475  ; 
exiled  to  Normandy,  477 

Primary  Education.     See  Education 

Prime  Minister,  his  relations  with 
the  Crown,  cxv.  222 

Primogeniture,  law  of,  a  narrow 
question,  if  the  power  of  settle- 
ment is  left,  cxxviii.  545 

results   of    abolition  of,  on 

land,  cxxxix.  282 

Prince  (John,  1643-1723),  his  pic- 
ture of  the  squirearchy  in  the 
'  Worthies  of  Devon,'  exxxviii.  12 

Prinsep  (Mr.  James),  his  deciphering 
of  Buddhist  inscriptions,  cxxii. 
379 

Printing,  invention  of,  eflfect  of, 
on  classical  texts,  cxxxvii.  94 

Prior  (Matthew,  16G4-1721),  his 
correspondence  with  Bolingbroke, 
cxviii.  424,  425 

Lord  Strafford  refuses  to  act 

with    him    in    the    Embassy    to 
Versailles,  cxxxii.  544 

Cowper's    eulogy    of     his 


minor  verse,  cxl.  366;  Ids  che- 
quered life,  ib.  367  ;  specimens  of 
his  light  verse,  368 

Prisoners'  Counsel  Bill,  urgent  need 
of  the  measure,  cxi.  192 ;  Lord 
Lyndhurst's  opposition  overcome, 
ib.  note 

Prisons,  the  intermediate  system  in 
Ireland,  cxvii.  251  ;  its  extension 
to  England  proposed,  263;  dietary 
in  State-prisons  too  low,  264 

Pritchett  (Mr.),  his  collection  of 
chinchona  plants  in  Northern 
Peru,  cxviii.  516 

Private  Bill  legislation,  proposed 
transfer  to  an  independent  tri- 
bunal, cxxii,  284 

present    system   should   be 


abolished,  cxxxiv.  596.  See  Coin- 
mons,  House  of 

Privy  Council,  the,  essentially  a  de- 
liberative body,  cxiv.  8 ;  its  func- 
tions not  administrative,  35 

the   Judicial  Committee  of, 

important  Judgment  of,  in  'Essays 
and  Reviews,'  cxx.  281  ;  limits  of 
its  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  de- 
fined therein,  ib. ;  binding  autho- 
rity of  its  '  Reports '  as  Judg- 
ments, 283,  285  ;  their  collective 
nature,  ib. 

its  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 

assailed,  cxxi.  155;  'Judgments 
of,  in  cases  of  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline from  1840  to  1864,'  161  ; 
practice  in  giving  judgment,  170; 
creation  of,  by  Lord  Brougham, 
ib. ;  the  Church  Discipline  Act, 
171 ;  progress  of  ecclesiastical 
suits  before,  ib. ;  decisions  on  doc- 
trinal points,  172,  174;  criminal 
suits  against  clergymen,  ib.  175; 
other  cases,  ib.  177 ;  ecclesiastical 
appeals  from  the  colonies,  178 

its    ecclesiastical   functions 


compared  with  the  Court  of  Dele- 
gates, cxxviii.  273 

varied  character  of  its  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction,  cxxix.  63; 
high  character  of  the  tribunal,  64 

Proclus,  statement  of,  on  the  Homeric 
poems,  cxxxiii.  358 

Procopius  (of  Csesarea,  d,  about  560), 
his  3IS.  on  the  Gothic  War  pla- 
giarised by  L,  Aretin,  cxxiv,  357 

Proctor  (R.  A,),  his  works  on  the 
approaching  transit  of  Venus, 
exxxviii,  144 ;  his  controversy 
with  the  Astronomer  Royal,  160, 
163 

his  work  on  the  Moon,  cxl. 


72,  90 ;  copious  popular  writings 

on  Astronomy,  104 
Professional  education  of  the  sexes, 

compared,  cxxx,  595 
Propertius,  early  MSS.  of,  cxxxvii. 

59  note 
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Property,  Real  and  Personal,  statis- 
tics of,  amenable  to  taxation,  cxi. 
238  and  note 

illogical  division  between,  in 

the  English  law,  cxviii.  446  and 
447  notes ;  property  contrasted 
with  easement,  474  ;  confused  no- 
tions of  Roman  jurists  as  to  Do- 
minimn,  479 

Prophecy,  the  moral  and  predictive 
elements  of,  cxiii.  488 

Propitiation,  Scriptural  meaning  of 
the  term,  cxiii.  493 

Protectionists,  in  Australia  and 
America,  cxxix.  466;  views  of  Mr. 
Dilke,  467 

Protective  system,  promotes  anta- 
gonism of  class-interests,  cxix. 
297 

Protestantism,  its  present  tendencies 
against  Judaism,  cxvii.  204  ;  its 
anti-pi'ogressive  character  dis- 
cussed, 207 

■ M.  Taine's  materialist  theory 

of,  cxxi.  312 

destroyed  the   principle   of 


persecution,  439 

Protestantism  (in  France),  origin  of, 
cxxiv.  88  (see  Reforination  in 
France);  its  golden  age,  105; 
executions  of  Protestants  as  late 
as  1762,  118 ;  edicts  against,  lasted 
till  1787,  119 ;  present  sectarian 
character  of,  120.     See  Huguenots 

Protestants,  French,  state  of,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  cxxxiii.  491, 
492 

Protestant  Dissenters,  their  voluntary 
and  extra-legal  status  in  England, 
cxviii.  572  ;  their  position  in  the 
Colonies,  573 

arbitrary  treatment  of,  by 

Church  Bishops  after  1688,cxxviii. 
267  ;  removal  of  disabilities,  ib. 

marriages    of,    in   Ireland, 


cxxx. 279 

their  peculiar    position    in 


Scotland,  cxxxi.  206 
anti-State-Church  tendencies 


of,  cxxxiii.  401  ;  charge  of  schism 
examined,  408  ;  their  theory  of 
union  outside  the  State,  409;  pre- 
sent attitude  of  suspicious  reserve 
and  self-complacency,  418,  419; 
alleged  authority  of  St.  Paul  for 
Dissent,  422 

Protestant  Dissenters,  their  position 
in  England  and  Scotland  compared, 
cxxxiv.  126 

recent  claims  to  Church  dis- 
establishment criticised,  cxxxv. 
367  sqq.  (see  Miall,  Mr.)  ;  alleged 
inferiority  of,  before  the  law,  388 ; 
evils  of  past  educational  exclusion, 
389 ;  pride  of  birth  in  old  families 
of,  ib.;  narrow  professional  spirit 
of  their  ministers,  390 

their  original  position  in  the 


Church,  cxxxvii.  199 ;  first  signs 
of  separation,  290  ;  Episcopal 
Non-jurors,  ib.  ;  common  grounds 
of  antagonism  to  the  Church,  ib. ; 
Presbyterians  and  Baptists,  201  ; 
fallacies  of  Puritans  and  their  ex- 
treme opponents,  203  ;  modern 
dogma  of  a  separate  religion,  ib. 
204 ;  the  Liberation  Society,  205 ; 
alliance  with  High  Church  faction, 
206  ;  thoroughly  English  character 
of  Dissent,  208  ;  their  past  services 
to  the  national  Church,  213,  215 ; 
proposed  means  of  reconciliation, 
216, 223 

their  political  bigotry  at  tho 


present  day,  cxxxix.  281 

Protoplasm,  Dr.  Beale's  work  on, 
cxxxvi.  216,  222.     See  Life 

Protozoa,  description  of,  cxxx.  158 

Proverbs,  frequency  of,  in  the 
Spanish  language,  cxiv.  104 

Prudentius  (Clemens,  b.  348),  his 
verses  on  the  Catacombs,  cxx.  217, 
218 

Prussia,  declares  the  Diet  to  be  at 
an  end,  cxxiv.  280  ;  her  immoral 
policy  of  self-aggrandisement,  ib.  ; 
real  object  of  her  attack  on  Den- 
mark,  281 ;    responsible   for  the 
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war  of  1866  with  Austria,  ib.  (see 
Bismarck,  Count)  ;  evils  of  Prus- 
sian ascendency  in  Germany,  283, 
284  ;  her  dilemma  as  regards  the 
■war  with  Austria,  286  ;  provokes 
a  future  collision  with  France,  ib. ; 
proposal  to  re-organise  the  Bund, 
290 ;  subsequent  aggressions,  ib. ; 
illegal     invasion     of    the     Elbe 
Duchies,    ib.  ;  coup  cVctat  against 
the    Federal   Constitution,   291  ; 
suddenness  of  her  attack  on  Aus- 
tria, ib. ;  causes  of  her  success,  292 
Prussia,    the    military     growth     of, 
cxxiv.  553  ;  her  exhausted  condi- 
tion after  the  Seven  Years'  VVar,ti.; 
first  rivalry  with  Austria,  ib.  504  ; 
policy  of  conquest  since  Frederick 
the  Great,  ib. ;  influence  of  reign- 
ing family,  ib. ;  her  greatness  dates 
from    the    Great    Elector,    655  ; 
Silesia  added  to,  557  ;  designs  on 
Bohemia,  ib. ;  contest  with  Aus- 
tria, ib.  ;  partition  of  Poland,  558 ; 
results  of  the  '  Potato  War,'  562  ; 
intervention  in  Holland,  ib. ;  ne- 
farious second  partition  of  Poland, 
ib.  ;  policy  at  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, 563  ;  failure  of  the  French 
campaign  of  1792,  565  ;  withdraws 
from  the  Coalition,  566 ;  decline 
of  the  army,  ib.  567  ;  accession  of 
Frederick  William  III.,  ib.  ;  an- 
nexation of  Hanover,  568  ;  humi- 
liated by   France,   ib.  569  ;    her 
overthrow  at  Jena,  ib.  ;  national 
disasters,  ib.  570  ;  reform  of  mili- 
tary system,  571;  improvements 
of  Stein    and   Scharnhorst,   572; 
foundation  of  the  national  force, 
573  ;  the  landwehr  and  landsturm, 
ib.,  575 ;  nobility  exempted  from 
the  conscription,   576 ;  life    of    a 
young  einjahriger,  578;  relations 
of  officers  and  privates,  580  and 
note ;  training  of  landwehr  officers, 
581 ;  tactical  system  of  1814,  582 
experiments  of  mobilisation,  ib. 
military  changes   of,   1859,  584 


the  system  complete  in  1860,  585 ; 
leading  officers  in  the  late  war 
with  Austria,  586  ;  needle-musket 
drill,  587  ;  deep-seated  disaffection 
of  the  soldiery,  589 ;  problems  of 
the  late  war,  591  ;  its  moral,  593  ; 
hostilities  in  the  Elbe  ducliies, 
594;  effect  of  late  successes  on 
public  morality,  ib. 

Prussia,  campaign  of  1860  against 
Austria,  cxxv.  363 ;  popular  ex- 
planation of  her  success,  ib.  See 
Prusso-Austria7i  War 

her  efforts  at  moral  ascen- 
dency in  Germany,  cxxviii.  237  ; 
Bismarck's  policy  of  '  blood  and 
iron,'  238 ;  predominance  of,  in 
the  North  German  Constitution, 
241,  246 ;  her  aggrandising  policy 
in  Germany  after  the  war  of  1866, 
248 

want  of  solidity  in  the  con- 


stitution, cxxx.  430 ;  isolated  by 
the  Polish  Convention,  431,  436 
military   changes   in   1861, 


cxxxii.  484  (see  Prussian  Army)  ; 
withdraws  her  claims  to  Luxem- 
bourg, 491 ;  preparations  for  the 
late  war  (see  Franco-German 
War);  growth  of  population  in,561 
institutions    of,    contrasted 


with  those  of  France,  cxxxiii.  5  : 
Spartan  character  thereof,  6  ;  con- 
stant hostility  to  the  French  Revo- 
lution, 7 ;  power  of,  increased  by 
her  strong  monarchy,  10  ;  sanctity 
of  hereditary  kingship,  ib. ;  repu- 
diation of  the  Luxembourg  Treaty, 
278,  285 ;  historical  rivalry  of, 
with  Austria  for  the  leadership  of 
Germany,  467  ;  recent  supremacy 
of,  471  (see  German  Empire) ; 
strength  of  military  caste  in,  475; 
coalitions  provoked  by,  476  ;  her 
reversal  of  the  Treaty  of  West- 
phalia, 480 

railway     organisation     of. 


adapted  for  war,  cxxxv.  153 
conflict  between  Church  and 
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State  in,  cxxxix.  3G0.  See  Ger- 
many 

Prussia,  her  wavering  policy  before 
Austerlitz,  cxl.  308 

Prussian  Army, its  constitution  trans- 
formed in  1861,  cxxxii.  484  ; 
altered  system  of  tactics,  485  ;  in 
1859  and  1806,  ih. ;  conditions  of 
service,  486  ;  constitution  of,  487  ; 
the  landwehr  detached  from  the 
field-army,  ih. ;  not  a  national 
militia,  488 ;  its  powerful  organi- 
sation, ih. ;  lighter  system  of  tac- 
tics, 489 ;  regarded  as  an  instru- 
ment for  achieving  German  unity, 
ib. ;  its  numbers  increased  by  recent 
conquests,  490 ;  reforms  in,  after 
the  Luxembourg  question,  492 ; 
efficiency  of  the  North  German 
army,  493 ;  study  of  French  prin- 
ciples, ih.  ;  perfect  organisation  of, 
in  the  war  of  1870,  663  (see 
Franco-German  War) ;  cost  of 
maintenance  per  man,  585 ;  such 
economy  impossible  in  other  coun- 
tries, 586 

the  reserve  system  compared 

with  the  militia,  cxxxiii.  216 ; 
decentralising  process  in  supply 
departments,  234;  drill  regidations 
of  1847,  549 ;  tactical  reforms  in, 
after  1866, 551 ;  the  staft'  system, 
577,  579 

reorganisation  of,  by  Scharn- 


horst,  cxl.  315,  321 
Prusso-Austrian  War  (1863),  pub- 
lications on,  cxxv.  363 ;  its  strate- 
gical moral,  364  ;  Benedek's  first 
movements,  365  ;  he  abandons  the 
aggressive,  ib.\  concentration  of 
the  Crown  Prince  at  Neisse,  ih. ; 
Prussian  occupation  of  Saxony, 
ib.  ;  movements  of  Prince  Fred- 
erick Charles,  366 ;  statement  of 
forces,  ih.  note  ;  position  of  Clam 
Gallas,  369 ;  Prussian  junction 
near  Gitschin,  370;  Prussian  mis- 
takes not  due  to  the  general-in- 
chief,  ih. ;  defence  of  passes  neg- 


lected by  Austrians,  372 ;  Stein- 
metz  defeats  the  Austrians  at 
Nachod,  373;  their  success  at 
Trautenau,  374  ;  mutual  surprises 
376  (see  Gahlentz,  General)  ;  strug- 
gle at  Alt-Rognitz,  ib.  ;  Austrians 
driven  back  on  Josephstadt  (see 
Steinmetz,  Genera!)  ;  combined 
advance  of  Prussi.ans,  379;  dis- 
positions of  Benedek,  ib.,  380 ; 
counter-instructions  of  Moltke, 
381  ;  supposed  retreat  of  the 
Austrians,  ib.,  382  ;  their  advance 
repulsed  by  Fransecky  and  Horn, 
ih.,  383  ;  movements  of  the  Crown 
Prince,  ih. ;  Prussian  capture  of 
Chlum,  384  ;  Benedek's  defeat  at 
Koniggratz  or  Sadowa,  385  ;  sub- 
sequent operations  and  armistice, 
386;  movements  of  Hanoverian 
army,  ib.;  their  indecision  and 
supineness,  387  ;  Von  Fliess  and 
Falkenstein,  388.     See  Benedek 

Prynne,  his  protest  in  1564  against 
the  excise  on  hops,  cxvi.  502 

Prynne  (William,  1600  -1669),  books 
of,  suppressed,  cxxxiv.  182 ;  his 
'  Histriomastix,'  ih. ;  his  sentence, 
186 

Pseudonyms,  literary,  cxx.  438 

Psychology,  Comte's  notion  of, 
cxxvii.  329 

neglect  of,    by    physicians, 

cxxxi.  447 

prevalent  rage  for  hypotheses 


iu,  cxxxvii.  498  J  confused  use  of 
terms,  500 

'Publicist,'  continental  meaning  of 
the  term,  cxxxii.  557 

Public  Schools,  Report  of  Commis- 
sioners on  (1864),  cxx.  147  ;  in- 
quiry limited  to  endowed  schools, 
148 ;  reforms  recommended  at 
Eton  with  regard  to  leases  and 
fines,  149  ;  operation  of  perpetual 
endowments  in,  ib.  ;  dangers  of 
stagnation  therefrom,  150;  defici- 
ency of  average  attainments  at, 
151  ;     unfavourable    evidence    of 
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university  tutors,  153;  ignorance 
of  mathematics  shown  by  matri- 
culation candidates  from,  157 ; 
decreased  importance  of  classical 
studies,  158  ;  origin  of  their  domi- 
nant position  at,  160 ;  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's defence  of  the  classical 
system,  1G3,  166;  its  retention 
recommended  in  the  Eeport,  167; 
mathematics  and  French  at  Eton, 
171  ;  modern  languages  at,  173, 
174;  partial  introduction  of  na- 
tural science,  175 ;  increased  study 
of  history  recommended  in  the 
Report,  lb. ;  also  of  English  com- 
position and  spelling,  176 ;  modern 
and  classical  departments  at  Marl- 
borough and  Cheltenham,  176 ; 
time-table  of  studies  proposed  in 
Report,  177  ;  difficulty  of  carrying 
out  their  recommendations,  ih. ; 
question  of  retrenching  classical 
studies,  178 ;  Greek  and  Latin 
verses,  ib. ;  idiomatic  composition 
condemned,  179 ;  improvements 
in,  recognised  by  the  Commission- 
ers, ib. ;  incomes  of  housemasters  at 
Eton  and  Rugby,  181  (see  Eton 
College)  ;  comparative  cost  of  edu- 
cation at,  182 ;  evil  system  of 
'  leaving  books,'  183 ;  abuse  of 
flogging  at  Eton,  ib.,  184;  the 
fagging  system,  184,  185  ;  rights 
of  '  monitors,'  ih.,  186  ;  fagging 
considered  as  a  preventive  of  bul- 
lying, 186  ;  duties  of  parents,  187; 
want  of  proper  entrance  examina- 
tion, ib.\  jurisdiction  of  governing 
bodies,  188 
Public  schools,  predominance  of  clas- 
sical education  in,  cxxvii.  133 ; 
mis-teaching  of  grammar,  134; 
uselessness  of  Latin  verses,  135 ; 
views  of  Mr.  Farrar  thereon,  136 ; 
instruction  in,  regarded  merely  as 
a  preparation  for  university  exam- 
inations, 138  ;  evils  of  over- 
athleticism.  139;  study  of  modern 
subjects  and  civil  doctrine  recom- 


mended, 141  ;  alleged  advant>)jrP8 
of  Latin  verse-making,  145  ;  gram- 
mar as  an  end  and  means  of  in- 
struction, 147 ;  superticial  teaching 
of  classics  in,  150  ;  question  of  He- 
brew studies,  151 ;  qualified  teach- 
ing of  modern  languages  recom- 
mended, ib.  ;  German  as  a  vehicle 
for  classical  knowledge,  152  ; 
physical  and  natural  sciences,  ib.  ; 
value  of  music,  153 ;  difficulty 
of  initiating  reform,  154  (see 
Universities,  'English)  ;  want  of 
scientific  instruction  at,  464,  465 

Public  Worship  Regulntion  Act 
(1874) ;  its  unanimous  approval  by 
Parliament,  cxl.  427 ;  the  measure 
not  final,  428  ;  origin  and  inten- 
tion of,  565 

Publishers,  want  of  literary  culture 
alleged  against,  cxxix.  534 ;  Cave, 
Dodsley,  and  Richardson,  ib. ; 
recent  examples  of  literary  in- 
dustry among,  535 

Puebla,  De,  negotiates  the  marriage 
of  the  Infanta  Katherine  with 
Prince  Arthur,  cxvii.  387;  his 
character,  388 ;  proxy  for  the 
Princess  on  her  marriage,  393 

his    negotiations    respecting 

Perkin  Warbeck,  cxxi.  209,  211 

Puffendorf,  his  theory  of  interna- 
tional law,  cxii.  414 

Pullan  (Mr.  R.  P.),  his  design  for 
restoring  the  tomb  of  Mausolus, 
cxvi.  479 ;  excessive  height  of  his 
basement  the  chief  detect,  482 

Pullman's  Cars,  journey  in,  across 
America,  cxxxviii.  69 

Punjaub  (the),  annexation  of, 
cxvii.  3 

Purchas  (Rev.  Mr.),  Judgment  of  the 
Privy  Council  in  his  case,  cxxxiii. 
412' 

Puritanism,  origin  and  essence  of, 
cxxxiii.  402  ;  Mr.  Arnold's  theory 
thereon,  ih. ;  its  exclusive  teat  of 
("hristianity,  404;  different  imm 
St.  Paul's  teachings,  424 
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Puritans,  wrong  ideas  of  their  cha- 
racter, cxi.  315 

■ mysticism  of,  compared  with 

that    of    the      Jesuits,      cxxxix. 
252 

Pusey  (Edward  Bouverie,  b.  1800), 
hisdenimciation  of  the  'Essays  and 
Reviews'  Judgment,  cxx.  276 

his  exaggerated  fears  of  mo- 
dern scepticism,  cxxi.  563 ;  his  re- 
ligious intolerance,  ib. 

his  defence  of  the  collegiate 


system  at  Oxford,  cxxvii.  158 
Pyat  (Felix),  Communist  leader  in 
1871,  cxxxiv.  517 ;  his  character 
and  career,  ib. 
Pym  (John,  1584-1643),  attempt 
on  his  life,  cxii.  468 ;  the  main 
author  of  the  Grand  Remonstrance, 
473 ;     his    character    examined, 


474 ;  offered  the  Chancellorship 
of  the  Exchequer  by  Charles  I., 
479 

Pym  (John),  his  burial  at  West- 
minster Abbey,  cxxix.  183 

Pyramidal  crosses,  in  Egypt  and 
India,  cxxxi.  248,  251 

Pyramids  (the),  accuracy  of  Hero- 
dotus' description  of,  cxi  49  ;  the 
'Pyramid  Kings,'  52  ;  question  of 
their  antiquity,  53 

Mr.  Fergusson's   theory  of, 

cxxxviii.  195 

Pythagoras  (b.  about  580  B.C.),  his 
aristocracy  of  intellect  a  failure, 
cxxix.  311 ;  Lord  Lytton's  remarks 
on  his  system,  ib. 

Pythagoreans,  their  system  of 
astronomy,  cxvi.  94 


Q 


Qtjadeilateral  (the),  its  strategic 
value  to  Austria,  cxiii.  259  and 
note 

Quakers,  their  freedom  from  crimi- 
nals explained,  cxx,  431 

their   past    services  to   the 

Church  of  England,  cxxxvii.  214 

Quanta  Cura,  Papal  Constitution  of, 
in  1864,  cxxxix.  370 

Quarterly  Review  (the),  on  *  Essays 
and  Reviews,'  cxiii.  466 ;  on  Nie- 
buhr's  History  of  Rome,  480 

its   disgraceful  criticism  of 


'Ecce  Homo,'  cxxiv.  474 
mistaken  criticism  of  Sir  J. 

Lubbock's    '  Prehistoric     Time,' 

cxxxii.  441 
its  indictment    against  Mr. 


Childers's  naval  administration, 
cxxxiii.  123 ;  its  Jeremiad  thereon 
examined,  124,  144 

origin  of,  cxxxv,  484 

advice  of,  to  the  '  Proleta- 
riat '  in  England,  cxxxviii.  100  j 


architectural  criticisms  in   (April, 
1872),  465,  470 

Quaternary  period  (the).  See  Geo- 
logy 

Quatre  Bras,  Wellington's  concen- 
tration at,  cxvii,  154 ;  movements 
of  Ney,  160 

Quatrefages  (M.),  his  'Unit^  de 
I'Espece  Humaine,'  cxv.  101 

his  '  Rambles  of  a  Naturalist 

in  Brittanj','  cxix.  592 

Quartz-rocks,  ancient,  in  Scotland, 
cxii.  91 

Quartz,  auriferous  deposits  in,  cxvii. 

'    112 

mineralogical    varieties    of, 

cxxiv.  250 

creation  of  episcopal  see  at, 

cxviii.  560 ;  obsolete  character  of 
the  bishopric  at  present,  568  note 
Quebec,  conference  at,  on  Federation, 

cxxi.  184,  185 
Queenhithe,    etymology    of,    cxxxi. 
170 
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Queensland,  Dr.  Lang's  book  on, 
cxviii.  305  ;  its  discover}'  by  Alan 
Cunningham,  ib.  ;  named  at  first 
the  Moreton  Bay  district,  306  ;  its 
physical  peculiarities,  ih. ;  rival 
claims  with  New  South  Wales, 
307 ;  annexation  of  the  Clarence 
and  Richmond  district  desirable, 
309  ;  gigantic  development  of,  ib. ; 
proposed  northern  limits  of,  310  ; 
its  natural  features,  314  ;  the  sea- 
board, ib.  ;  luxuriant  scenery  of, 
315;  instance  of  fertility,  ib.  ; 
swamp-land  near  the  coast,  316  ; 
bays  and  rivers,  ib.  ;  beautiful  site 
of  Brisbane,  ib. ;  table-land  behind 
the  great  coast  range  described, 
317 ;  the  '  Great  Dividing  Range ,' 
318 ;  richness  of  the  Darling 
Downs,  ih.  319 ;  evils  of  the 
squatting  system  in,  327 ;  land 
bills,  328 ;  abolition  of  pre-emp- 
tive right  of  squatters,  329 ;  ex- 
ploratiojis  in  the  interior,  331,  332  ; 
its  salubrious  climate,  333  ;  culti- 


vation of  tobacco  and  sugar,  334, 

33-5 ;    indigo   and   tea,   337 ;    Sea 

Island  cotton,  338 ;   prospects    of 

cotton-growing,  341 
Queensland,    proposed    co-operative 

colony  in,  cxx.  423,  424 
Querela  (Giacomo  della),  his  career 

as  sculptor,  cxxi.  532  ;  specimens 

of  his  terra-cotta  work  at  South 

Kensington,  533 
Quincey  (Thomas  De,  1786-1859), 

on  intellectual  friendships,  cxxx. 

524 
his  relations   with  Sir   W. 

Hamilton,  cxxxi.  212 

his  phraseology  criticised  by 


Mr.  Hall,  cxl.  156 
Quinine,  final  discovery  of,  by  Pelle- 

tier   and    Gaventon,    cxviii.  511 ; 

its  merits  in  febrile  cases  compared 

with  chinchonine,  ib.  nute 
Quinquina  tree.     See  Chinchona 
Quintilian   (Marcus  Fabius,  b.  42), 

MS.  of,  found  by  Poggio,  cxxxvii. 

60  note,  72 


E 


Rabbits,  domestic  breeds  of,  cxxviii. 
429  ;  intercrossing  among,  441 

Rabozot  (Bartholomew),  his  com- 
mercial mission  to  Italy  in  1571, 
cxvi.  179 

Racing,  immense  increase  of,  cxx. 
123.     See  English  Horses 

'  Racing  Calendar,  The,'  commence- 
ment of,  cxx.  140 

Rade  Vore,  the  expression  in  Chau- 
cer, cxxxii.  44 

Radicals,  the,  their  lukewarm  sup- 
port of  Earl  Russell's  electoral 
reforms,  cxxiii.  278 

their  appeals  to  popular  pas- 
sion on  Reform  in  1866,  cxxv.  281 

recent  objects  of,  compared 


with  those  of  moderate  Liberals, 
cxxxix.  279;  cry  for  Free  Church, 
Free  Land,  &c.,  ib.,  282 ;  their  pas- 
sion for  '  blazing  questions,'  564 

Radowitz  (Joseph  von,  General, 
1797-1853),  his  political  integrity, 
cxii.  225 

RafSes  (Sir  Thomas  Stamford,  1781- 
1826),  his  favourable  views  of 
Malay  civilisation,  cxvi.  399 

Rafinisque  (M.),  the  botanist,  cxxxii. 
259 ;  his  eccentricities,  ib. 

Ragged  School  Union,  prevents  here- 
ditary crime,  cxxii.  354  ;  success 
of,  355 

Raglan  (Fitzroy  Somerset,  Lord, 
Field-Marshal,    I788-1855J,    his 
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first  instructions  in  the  Russian 
War,  cxvii.  337 ;  his  conduct  at 
the  battle  of  the  Alma,  349 

Raglan  (Fitzroy  Somerset,  Lord, 
Field-Marshal,  1788-1855),  un- 
fitted for  his  Crimean  command, 
cxxviii.  381  ;  his  amiable  private 
character,  383  ;  his  alleged  pro- 
posal of  an  immediate  assault  on 
Sebastopol,  400 

Raikea  (^Mr.  C),  his  notes  on  the 
revolt  in  the  N.W.  provinces 
of  India,  cxxiv.  299  ;  testifies  to 
the  general  loyalty  of  the  people, 
322 

Railway  Companies,  stock  of  loco- 
motives owned  by,  in  1867,  cxxix. 
378 

Railways,  development  of,  in  India 
under  Lord  Dalhousie,  cxvii.  22 

engineering     triumphs   in, 

cxx.   487,  488 ;  social  drawbacks 
to,  ib. 

recent  triumphs  over  steep 


gradients  on,  cxxii.  126 
•  their  effects  on  modern  tac- 


tics and  strategy,  cxxiii.  98,  126 
first  notion  of,  as  highways. 


cxxv.  91 ;  the  idea  countenanced 
by  the  Legislature,  92;  consequent 
privileges  of  companies,  ib.  ;  ques- 
tion of  protection  or  free  trade,  ib. ; 
the  Committee  of  1844,  ib. ;  sub- 
sequent vacillations  of  opinion  re- 
specting rights  of  Companies,  93  ; 
standing  orders  as  to  deposits,  94 ; 
attempts  to  check  over-speculation, 
ib. ;  Lord  Redesdale's  scheme  of 
a  subscription  contract  in  1866, 
ib.  ;  defects  of  Parliamentary 
legislation,  ib.  96 ;  objections  to 
remedies  proposed,  ib.  97;  enor- 
mous power  of  companies,  ib. ; 
need  of  a  Parliamentary  tribunal, 
98  (see  Parliamod,  Private  Acts 
of) ;  English  and  foreign  legis- 
lation compared,  100 ;  inferiority 
of  Continental  trains,  102,  103 ; 
American  legislation,  ib. ;  paternal 


system  abroad  unsuited  to  Eng- 
land, 105 ;  increased  use  of,  for 
communication,  ib. ;  question  of 
minor  railways,  106 ;  private  en- 
terprise should  be  encouraged,  ib.  ; 
proposed  principles  of  legislation, 
107 
Railways,  vast  influence  of, in  modern 
warfare,  cxxxv.  150;  means  of 
supplying  armies,  152  ;  strategical 
neglect  of,  in  England,  compared 
with  Prussia,  153;  the  Engineer 
and  Railway  Volunteer  Staff 
Corps,  ib.  ;  duplicate  routes,  154. 
See  Franco-German  War 

enormous  development  of,  in 

England,  cxxxviii.  338 ;  their  im- 
petus   to    industry,   ib. ;    labour- 
saving  machinery,  346 ;  extrava- 
gant   expenditui'e   on,  360  ;    sta- 
tistics of  property  owned  by  com- 
panies, 361 ;  their  receipts,  ib. 
Rainfall,  observations  on,  in  Eng- 
land, cxxxix.  466 
Rajkot,  Rajah  of,   convicted  of  in- 
fanticide, cxix.  409 
Rajpoots,  contests  of,  with  the  Mah- 
rattas  in  the  last  century,  cxxxiv. 
366,  367;    their  noble  character, 
379 
Raleigh    (Sir   Walter,   1552-1618), 
his  resolute  conduct  on  the  scaf- 
fold, cxx.  4 
Ranke  (Professor,  b.  1765),  his  re- 
ply to  M.  Thiers  on  Prussian  hos- 
tilities in  France,  cxxxiii.  477 
'  Ranters,'  the,  cxxxiv.  176 
Raphaelle  (Sanzio  d'Urbino,  1483- 
1520), his  works  in  sculpture,  cxxi. 
550,  551. 

his  works  not  appreciated  by 

Reynolds,  cxxii.  76 

his  mode  of  fixing  cartoons, 


cxxiii.  13  ;  his  rapid  fresco-paint- 
ing, 19 

his    genius  compared  with 


Giotto's,  cxxxv.  132 
Rationalism,  meaning  of  the  term, 
cxiii.  488 
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Kationalisra,  narrow  nieaninp'  of,  in 
England,  cxxi.  428 ;  Mr.  Lecky'a 
interpretation  of,  ib.  ;  industrial 
history  of,  448 

Ratisbon,     Scotch   Benedictine  mo 
nastery  at,  cxviii.  245 

2  etymology     of,    cxix.    1G9  ; 

Scottish  convents  at,  170 ;  Irish 
colony  at,  178  ;  Jacobite  intrigues 
at,  182 

Ratisbon,  treaty  of  (1630),  cxxiii. 
53 

Rattray  (Di\),  on  the  climate  of 
Vancouver's  Island,  cxix.  454 

Raudot  (M.),  his  essay  'De  la  Deca- 
dence de  la  France,'  cxxxiv.  289 ; 
on  the  evil  results  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, ib. 

Ravirlinson  (Sir  Henry,  b.  1810),  his 
researches  in  cuneiform  vpriting, 
cxi.  34;  his  recent  services  to 
Herodotus,  ih, 

Rawlinson  (Professor  George,  b. 
1815),  his  translation  of  Herodo- 
tus, cxi.  32;  his  scientific  objects 
and  coadjutors,  33 

his  evidence  on  public  school 

education,  cxx.  156 

-his  'FiveAncient  Monarchies,' 


Vols.  I.-III.,  cxxv.  108  ;  his  view 
of  cuneiform  interpretation,  ih. ; 
his  arbitrary  treatment  of  Cushite 
philology,  109  ;  misrepresents  the 
results  of  Assyrian  excavations, 
110:  confused  distribution  of  in- 
scriptions, 111 ;  hasty  views  of 
their  credibility,  112;  his  igno- 
rance of  historical  evidence,  113; 
his  view  of  the  Chaldfean  and 
Assyrian  dynasties,  114;  his 
guess-work  applied  to  early  Eng- 
lish history,  115  ;  on  the  legend  of 
Memnon,  117;  on  the  use  of  the 
term  Chaldaeans,  118 ;  on  the 
origin  of  Babylon,  119  ;  his  par- 
tiality to  Berosus,  120;  attacks 
the  credit  of  Ctesias,  121 ;  his  con- 
jectural theory  of  history,  123  ; 
admiration     of    M.    Gutschmid's 


method  of  Assyrian  chronolotrv, 
127  ;  general  character  of  his  so- 
called  Chaldsean  history,  130  ;  on 
the  Medes  in  Chaldsea,  131 ;  on 
Nimrod  and  Orcliamus,  132  ;  con- 
jectures on  the  monumental  kings, 
133,137;  on  the  Arabs  in  Chal- 
dfBa,  139;  his  authorities  for  the 
Assyrian  empire,  140 ;  his  con- 
fused scheme  of  '  contemporary 
history'  of  Assyria,  142,  144; 
on  Tiglathpileser  1.,  ib.;  on  the 
Scythian  irruption,  150 ;  misuse 
of  cuneiform  inscriptions,  152  ;  ex- 
aggerated view  of  Assyrian  civili- 
sation, 153 

Rawlinson  (Professor  George),  his 
'  Manual  of  Ancient  History,' 
cxxxii.  154 ;  untrustworthy  in 
matters  of  fact,  1 56 ;  misstate- 
ments of  Ohaldsean  history  re- 
peated, 157 ;  elastic  treatment  of 
Assyrian  names,  163 ;  philological 
mistakes  in  Greek  mythology, 
170;  on  the  Parian  marble,  171  ; 
his  Athenian  history  criticised, 
171 ;  on  Decemviral  legislation  at 
Rome,  174 

on  the  Turanian  family  of 


nations,  cxvi.  156 
Raymond  (M.  Xavier),  on  the 
'  Navies  of  France  and  England,' 
cxviii.  166;  his  fairness  and  can- 
dour, 170 ;  accepts  the  fact  of 
England's  maritime  preponderance, 
ib. ;  his  criticism  of  the  English 
Admiralty,  171 ;  objects  of  his 
work,  172 ;  his  review  of  French 
naval  progress  since  1815,  173; 
on  the  probable  effects  of  naval 
changes  on  England,  175  ;  on  the 
three  elements  of  naval  power,  ih. ; 
on  the  decreased  importance  of 
naval  arsenals,  176;  on  the  value 
of  private  industry  in  future  wars, 
177  :  friendly  spirit  of  his  strictures 
on  naval  administration  in  Eng- 
land, 178  ;  his  high  opinion  of 
English  ^private   enterprise,  180  ; 
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condemns  tlie  'Inscription  Mari- 
time,' 182 
Raynouard  (M.),   his  theory  of  the 
Proveapal  language,  cxv.  84 

his    '  Histoire     du     Droit 

Municipal  en  France,'  cxxxiv.  250 
Read  (Mr.  C.  S.),  his  pamphlet  on 

the  Irish  Land,  cxxxi.  284 
Reade     (Winwood),     his     African 
sketch-book,    cxxxviii.    669 ;    on 
affairs  on  the  Gold  Coast,  576 
Real    property,    local    burdens   on, 
cxxxv.  260  (see  Taxation,  Local)  ; 
proposed  change  of  law  respecting 
descent  of,  in   cases  of  intestacy, 
284 
Reasoning,  considered  as  a  mental 

act,  cxxiv.  145 
R^camier,  Madame  (Jeanne-Fran- 
5oise-Julie-AdelaideBernard,1777 
-1849),  souvenirs  and  correspon- 
dence of,  by  Mad.  Lenormant,  cxi. 
204  ;  her  self-distrust,  205  ;  rarity 
of  her  letters  deplored,  206;  her 
singular  circumstances,  207  ;  her 
love    of    homage    and    influence, 

208  ;  her  early  life  and  marriage, 

209  ;  her  want  of  affection,  210  ; 
her    intimacy   with   Madame    de 
Stael,  211  ;  sketches  of  the  Bona- 
parte   family,    212 ;     her    father 
arrested  for  favouring  the  Royal- 
ists, 213  ;  her  hostility  to  Bona- 
parte, 215  ;  Fouche's  overtures  to 
her,  210 ;  she  refuses  a  place  at 
the  Court,  218  ;  subjected  to  per- 
secution accordingly,  ih. ;  her  hus- 
band's bank  stops  payment,  220  ; 
sympathy  with  her  adversity,  221 ; 
her  negotiaiinns  for  marriage  with 
Prince   Au|':ustus   of  Prussia,  ih., 
228;  visits   Madame  de   Stael  at 
Coppet,  225  ;  is  exiled  from  Paris, 
ib. ;    her   high   sense    of   honour, 
226  ;  removes  to  Italy,  227  ;  her 
bust   by   Canova,   ib.  ;    interview 
with  Murat  at  Naples,  ih.,  228  ; 
her  brilliant  return  to  Paris,  ih.  ; 
her  relations   with  the   Duke  of 


Wellington,   229;    popularity    of 
her  salon,  ih. ;  her  friendship  with 
the  Montmorencys,  230  ;  her  affec- 
tion for  Chateaubriand,  233;  rela- 
tions  with   Ballanche.   234;    her 
blindness  and  death,  235 
Red-deer,  introduction  of,  into  Eng- 
land, cxi.  165 
Redesdale   (John  Freeman-Mitford, 
1st   Lord,    1748-1830),  his   cha- 
racter as  Irish  Chancellor,  cxxxiv. 
67,  68 
Redesdale   (Lord,  the  present),  his 
scheme  of  a  subscription-contract 
in  railway  undertakings,  cxxv.  94 
Redgrave    (Mr.),    director    of    the 
Schools  of  Design  at  South  Ken- 
sington, cxviii.  503  ;  his  evidence 
on  the  lectures,  ih.  504 
Red  River  Settlement,  climate  and 

origin  of,  cxix.  478 
Reed  (Mr.  E.   J.),  his  designs  for 
sea-ooino-  ironclads  in  1862,  cxviii. 

on  ' 

201 

Reeve  (Mr.  Henry),  his  evidence  on 
the  prolongation  of  patents,  cixi. 
610 

• his    edition     of    Greville's 

Memoirs,   cxi.   515;   on   the  cir- 
cumstances of  publication,  516 

Reform,  Parliamentary,  altered  mo- 
tives of,  since  1832,  cxii.  289 ; 
popular  indifference  to,  in  1860, 
291  ;  should  not  be  made  a  first- 
class  question,  292 

Pitt's     opinion    on,    cxvi. 

124 

position   of  the   question  in 

1865,  cxxii.  268  ;  different  aspects 
of  demands  for,  273  (see  Fran- 
chise, rolitical) ;  present  interest  of 
Parliament  in,  280 ;  causes  of  re- 
cent failure  in,  288 

misuse  of  the  term,  cxxiii. 


'ZU 


•  arguments  of  Ilorsman  and 

Lowe  in  1866  against,  cxxv.  270  ; 
amateur  projects  of,  287  (see  Re- 
form Bill  of  1866)  ;  advantages  of 
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indirect  representation  of  classes, 
291 

Eeform,  abortive  Liberal  attempts  at, 
cxxvi.  544;  discreditable  conduct 
of  the  Liberals  in  1860,  545; 
deprecated  as  a  party  question  by 
IVir.  Disraeli,  563 

■ the  question  suspended  from 

1860  to  1866,  cxxix.  287 

Reform  Bill  (1831,  the  first),  pre- 
vious political  crisis,  cxxv.  517  ; 
character  of  the  Opposition,  518 ; 
dignified  conduct  of  Earl  Grey, 
620;  question  of  household  suf- 
frage in  1829,  524  ;  views  of  Lord 
Brougham  on  the  Bill,  ib.,  526  ; 
dissolution  urged  by  Lord  Durham 
in  case  of  defeat,  527  ;  the  Bill  re- 
j  ected  18th  April,  528  ;  the  King 
agrees  to  dissolve,  ib.  ;  story  of 
the  dissolution,  529 

its  introduction,  cxxxiii.  303 ; 

General  Gascoyne's  motion,  304; 
scenes  in  Parliament  before  the 
dissolution,  305 

abolition      of    nomination 


boroughs,  its  main  feature,  cxxxv. 
632 ;  its  reception  in  the  Commons, 
533 ;  scene  in  the  Lords  at  the 
dissolution,  534 

Lord  Cockburn's  account  of. 


cxl.  264 

Reform  Bill  (1831,  the  second),  its 
introduction,  cxxv.  533  ;  the 
*  Chandos  Clause,'  ib. ;  dinner  at 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's,  ib. 
note  ;  rejection  by  the  Lords,  7th 
October,  534 ;  popular  excesses, 
535;  rise  of  the  '  Waverers,'  537; 
pourparlers,  ib.,  539 

Reform  Bill,  question  of  creating 
new  Peers,  cxxxiii.  306 ;  differ- 
ences in  the  Cabinet,  ib.,  309 

introduced  4th  July,  cxxxv. 

535;  its  rejection  by  the  Lords, 
ib. 

Reform  Act  (1832),  increased  emi- 
gration ascribed  to,  by  Sir  A. 
Alison,  cxi.  121 ;  as  also  alleged 


injustice  of  taxation,  136;  his 
criticisms  refuted,  137 

Reform  Act  (1832),  Tory  appeals  to 
fears  of  Parliament  to  prevent  its 
passing,  cxxii.  264 

palpable  causes  of  agitation 

preceding,  cxxiii.  -!80 ;  later  re- 
action of  opinion,  282  ;  effects  of, 
on  the  House  of  Commons, 
287      , 

second  reading  passed  by  the 


Lords,  cxxv.  540 ;  motion  of  17th 
May  to  postpone  disfranchisement, 
541 ;  the  Bill  passed,  546  ;  politi- 
cal and  social  effects  of,  547,  548. 
See  William  IV.,  Grey,  Charles, 
Earl 

December  sitting  (1831),  for 


its  introduction,  cxxxv.  536;  passes 
the  Commons  6th  March,  ib.-.,  cre- 
ation of  new  Peers  urged  by  Lord 
Brougham,  537,  539 

Reform  Bill  (1860),  allowed  to  be 
smothered  in  debate  by  the 
Liberals,  cxxvi.  545,  546 

Reform  Bill  (1866),  debate  on  the 
second  reading  anticipated,  cxxiii. 
586 ;  the  measure  necessarily  in- 
complete, 589 ;  favourable  signs  of 
public  opinion  on,  590.  See 
Franchise,  Political 

causes   of    its   withdrawal, 

cxxiv.  297 

its    revolutionary  character 


disputed,  cxxv.  272,  275 ;  argu- 
ments against  its  alleged  tenden- 
cies, 276 ;  necessary  anomalies  in, 
277  ;  motions  for  amendment  of, 
ib.;  Lord  Grosvenor's  motion,  278  ; 
defeat  of,  due  to  tactical  blunders, 
ib. ;  its  premature  introduction, 
279  ;  intemperance  of  the  so-called 
popular  leaders,  281 

Reform  Bill  (1866),  history  of  the 
Bill  reviewed,  cxxviii.  551,  555 

Reform  Act  (1867)  inconsistent  con- 
duct of  the  Conservatives  in  in- 
troducing it,  cxxv.  583 ;  seces- 
sions from   the   Derby   Ministry, 
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586 ;  absurd  preliminary  Resolu- 
tions, 590  ;  discussion  on,  com- 
pared with  1832,  591  ;  the  term 
'Household  Suffrage,'  592;  later 
franchises  added  to,  593;  attitude 
of  the  Liberal  party,  ib.  ;  speech 
of  Mr.  Disraeli  on  the  second  read- 
ing, 595 

Reform  Act  (1867),  its  origin,  cxxvi. 
548  ;  original  '  Securities '  in  the 
Bill,  ib.,  549  ;  conduct  of  the 
Liberals,  ib.  ;  announced  as  a  rating 
sutii-age  Bill,  550 ;  dispute  as  to 
'  compound  householders,'  551  ; 
illusory  enfranchisement  proposed 
by  the  Government,  ib. ;  direct  and 
indirect  ratepayers,  552 ;  Mr. 
Gladstone's  motion  for  equality  of 
treatment  defeated,  553  ;  abolition 
of  compound  householders,  ib., 
653 ;  Liberal  demands  conceded, 
665  ;  the  Bill  no  settlement,  556  ; 
puny  county  suffrage  and  plan  of 
redistribution,  ib. ;  its  motley  cha- 
racter, 557  ;  amendments  in  the 
Lords,  559  ;  they  destroy  the 
lodger  franchise,  ib.  ;  their  vote 
thereon  reversed,  560  ;  represen- 
tation of  minorities,  561  ;  the 
dual  vote  abandoned,  570;  proba- 
ble effects  of  the  Act  on  Parlia- 
ment, 579 

its  satisfactory  settlement  of 

the  franchise  question,  cxxviii. 
641  ;  its  effects  on  Parliament. 
543 ;  it  vrill  destroy  barriers  to 
social  reform,  ib. ;  imnmrality  of 
its  authorship,  557  ;  folly  of  per- 
sonal payment  of  rates  as  a  voting 
qualification,  562 

Reform  Act  (1867),  small  effects  of, 
on  the  composition  of  I'arliament, 
cxxix.  288 

results  of,  in  connexion  with 

the  proposed  Ballot,  cxxxiv.  584  ; 
protection  needed  by  village  shop- 
keepers in  voting,  ib. 

Reformation,  the,  influences  of 
Judaism  on,  cxvii.  189 


Reformation,    the,     its     check     on 

church-building  out  of  Italy,  cxviii. 

77 
M.  Taine's  absurd  theory  of, 

cxxi.  311 ;  belief  in  Satanic  agency 

at,  434 

its  two   triumphs  over  the 


Papacy,  cxxxvii,  534 

Reformation  (in  England),  its  poli- 
tical effects  not  immediate,  cxix, 
247  ;  completed  by  the  Protector 
Somerset,  251  ;  liberty  of  con- 
science not  then  established,  ib. 

change     in      ecclesiastical 

courts  effected  by,  cxxi.  152  ; 
transfer  of  sacerdotal  authority  to 
the  Crown,  154;  statute  authority 
therefor,  166 

its  efi'ects  on  chm-ch-worship, 


cxxix.  177 
Reformation,  the  (in  France),  origin 
of  the  movement,  cxxiv.  88  ; 
exemplary  conduct  of  early  Re- 
formers, ib.  ;  persecutions  under 
Francis  I.,  89  ;  increase  of  Pro- 
testants, 90  and  note ;  devices  of 
priests  to  arrest  its  spread,  90  ;  its 
progress  under  the  House  of 
Valois,  91.     See  Huguenots 

■  origin  and  progress  of,  cxxvii. 


97 

Reformation  (in  Scotland),  consi- 
dered as  au  epoch  in  Church 
History,  cxiv.  397 ;  Mr.  Buckle's 
absurd  theory,  404  ;  popular  share 
in,  405  ;  possibility  of  less  violent 
measures  examined,  406.  See 
Scotland,  Church  in 

antecedent  causes  of,  cxix. 

185;  intolerant  support  of,  186; 
authority  of  the  Kirk,  188 

Reformation  (in  Scotland),  predispos- 
ing causes  of,  cxx.  327;  vast  trans- 
fer of  real  property,  ib. ;  expatria- 
tion of  scholars  in  consequence  of, 
329 

Reformatory  Schools,  prevent  here- 
ditary crime,  cxxii.  354  ;  the 
Industrial     Schools     Act,     355 ; 
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report   of    Mr.   Turner    on,   357  ; 
their  successful  operation,  358 
Reformatory  Sj^stem,  the,  errors  of 
mismanagenient    in,    cxxii.    358- 
362  ;  Acts  of  1853  and  1857,  ib. ; 
Female  Eefuges,  3G7  ;  the  Carlisle 
Memorial  Refuge,  ib.  ;  recent  im- 
provements in,  368 
Regency  Bill,  passing  of,  cxii.  56 
Regium  Donum,  origin  of,  cxxix.  448 
Reichstadt  (Duke  ofj.  Prince  Ester- 

haz}  's  account  of,  cxl,  532 
Reid  (Dr.  Thomas,  1710-1796),  on 
sensations    of     external     objects, 
cxxiv.  132  :  on  the  connexion  be- 
tween sense  and  memory,  142 

his     comparison     between 

physical  and  mental  science,  cxxvi. 
80  ;  discards  '  ideas  '  as  entities, 
86 ;  his  dual  basis  of  reception,  87 

Reindeer,  ancient  remains  of,  cxxxii. 
457  ;  in  Norway  and  Scotland, 
458 

Relics,  Roman  Catholic  Declaration 
against,  in  1825,  cxxx.  324 

'Religieuse,  La,'  French  anti-clerical 
novel,  cxx.  437  ;  secrecy  of  its 
authorship,  438  ;  probably  written 
by  a  layman,  ib.  439 ;  priestly 
anathemas  against,  440  ;  a  contin- 
uation of  '  Le  Maudit,'  446  ;  cha- 
racters of  Loubaire  and  Theresa, 
ib.  450 

Religion,  historical  treatment  of, 
cxxxix.  419;  materials  for  system 
of  Baj'le,  Voltaire,  and  Hume,  420; 
views  of  Les^ng  and  Herder,  ib. 
See  Comparative  Theology 

Religious  belief,  better  understand- 
ing between  Churches  on  questions 
of,  cxx.  302 ;  influence  of  the  will 
on,  374,  375  ;  dangers  of  dogmatic 
education  in,  379 ;  Hallam's  low 
estimate  of  popular  views  on,  388 

Chillingworth's  assertion  of 

the  freedom  of,  cxxi.  442  ;  ideas  of 
fixity  as  to,  563  ;  present  need  of 
restoration,  565  ;  tyranny  of  words 
in,    ib. ;     yearning    for    infallible 


guidance,   567.     See    Inspiration, 

Scriptural 
Religious   belief,   tolerance    due   to 

imperfect  creeds,  cxxiv.  472,  473; 

senility  of  modern  so-called  ortho- 
doxy, 474 
rudiments  of,  among  savages, 

cxxxv.  117,  121 
Mr.   Hunt's  history   of,   in 

England,  cxxxvii.  198 

stages  of,  in  the  history  of 

mankind,  cxxxix.  435.  See  Mill- 
ler,  Max 

Religious  emblems,  early  varieties  of, 
cxxxi.  225 

movements,  popular  origin 

of,  cxl.  490 

• persecution,    the   spirit   of, 

explained,  cxxi.  437 ;  effect  of 
Protestantism  on,  439 ;  Ilobbes's 
defence  of,  441 


M,  Montalembert  on,  cxxvii. 

403  and  note 

Rembrandt  Van  Rhyn  (Paul,  1606- 
1674  or  1688),  his  conception  of 
Christ  in  painting,  cxx.  112,  114 

his  travesties  of  sacred  sub- 
jects, cxxiv.  349 

Renaissance,  the,  Christian  painters 
of,  cxx.  106 

diversified  character  of,  cxxv. 

413 

Renaissance  architecture,  its  intro- 
duction into  Italy,  cxviii.  72-75  ; 
distinction  between  the  older  and 
later  styles  of,  77  ;  want  of  prin- 
ciple in,  applicable  to  all  buildings. 
79  ;  its  tendency  to  absolute  copy- 
ing, 81 ;  entablature  a  typical 
form  of,  83 ;  use  of  the  dome  in, 
86-88 ;  its  defects  summarised, 
ib.  ;  reaction  from,  in  England  in 
favour  of  Greek  art,  91 

Re'nan  (Ernest),  his  'Life  of  Christ,' 
cxix.  574;  his  remarks  on  the  im- 
portance ol  humility  in  sacred 
criticism,  ib.  ;  his  rare  literary 
qualities,  ib.  ;  causes  of  his  popu- 
larity on  the  Continent,  575  ;  hie 
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ideas  of  the  dramatic  unity  of  the 
Gospel,  zT*. ;  his  Syrian  explorations, 
676  ;  their  effect  in  dissipating  his 
unbelief,  577 ;  three  main  princi- 
ples of  his  Introduction,  578  ;  his 
studies  centred  on  the   history  of 
Christianity,    579 ;    his    theories 
suggested  by  Strauss,  ib.;   mate- 
rials for  his  '  Life,'  580 ;  his  dis- 
tortion of  the    Gospel   narrative, 
581  ;    his    power   of  feeling   not 
carried  into  practice,  ib.  ;  his  ex- 
planation of  the   divergencies  in 
the  Gospels,  582  ;  his  criticism  of 
St.   Luke's   Gospel,   583;    denies 
the  truth  of  St.  John's  narrative, 
584 ;    ascribes  its  compilation  to 
personal  vanity,  585 ;  his  disbelief 
in   miracles   criticised,   590 ;    his 
belief  in  a  personal  God  examined, 
593 ;  he  repudiates  Deism,  594 ; 
his  conception  of  Christ's  charac- 
ter, 595  ;  his  Christian  sympathies 
marred  by  false  criticism.  598 ;  on 
the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Mark,  599 ;  his  scepticism  as 
to  the   Resurrection,  600;  obsti- 
nacy of  his  dogmatism,  602  ;  his 
profane  hypothesis  of  the  raising 
of  Lazarus,  603 
E^iian  (Ernest),  his  history  of  the  ori- 
gin of  Christianity,  Vol.  II.,  *  The 
Apostles,'  cxxiv.  450;  his  dogma- 
tism, 452;  argues  iu  a  vicious  circle, 
453 ;  his  premiss  a  pure  assump- 
tion,   ib.  ;    his   misconception    of 
Christianity,    455 ;    attempts    to 
substitute   Imagination    therefor, 
462 ;  his  Pantheistic  view  of  his- 
tory,  465;    his    calumny   of   the 
Resurrection,  466 

his  estimate  of  Calvin,  cxxxi. 

153 ;  his  '  Saint  Paul,'  470;  his  re- 
constructive theology,  ib. ;  a  pro- 
fessed theorist,  471  ;  his  amazing 
research,  ib. ;  truth  sometimes  sacri- 
ficed to  art,  472;  general  excellence 
of  his  work,  473 ;  division  of  the 
Epistles,  474 ;  Positivist  treatment 


of  history,  476 ;  his  argument  on 
the  Churches  of  Galatia,  481  ;  his 
reticence  on  Paul's  missionary 
teachings,  482  ;  rejects  the  '  Acts,' 
486,  491 ;  on  the  influence  .  of 
Peter  and  Paul,  500 
R^nan  (Ernest),  his  *  L'Antechrist,' 
cxl.  485  ;  his  merits  those  of  an 
artist,  486 ;  his  title  misspelt, 
487 ;  his  series  of  volumes,  ib. ; 
on  the  authorship  of  the  Apo- 
calypse, 489 ;  his  theory  of 
its  polemical  purpose,  ib.  491 ; 
identifies  Nero  with  the  '  Beast,' 
505 
Rendu  (M.),  his  memoir  on  glacier 

motion,  cxiii.  239 
Ren^  (Duke  of  Anjou,  d.  1480),  his 
character  and  government,  cxxvii. 
95,  96 
Rennell  (Major),  his  investigations 
of  the  Gulf-stream,  cxxxv.  433  ; 
his    doctrine     of    ocean-currents, 
435 
Rennie  (Mr.),  his  iron  bridges,  cxvi. 

208 
Repp  (Thorlesen  Gudmanson),  assis- 
tant librarian   of  the  Advocates' 
Library,  cxxxi.  212 
Reprisals,  system  of,  cxvi.  183 
Rescissory  Act,  the,  cxviii.  6 
*  Reset,'  the  Scotch  term,  explained, 

cxiv.  304 
Reskymer,  family  of,  cxxv.  432  note ; 
Holbein's  portrait  of,  ib. ;  Resolu- 
tions, the  Irish,  cxvi.  125 
Reumont  (Alfred  von),  his  'History 
of  the  City  of  Rome,'  cxxxvi.  114 
Reverdin  (M.),  his  experiments  on 
skin-grafting  in  surgery,  cxxxvi. 
499 
Revelation,    external    and   internal 
evidence  of,  cxiii.  485 

its  position  in  the  Science  of 

Religion,  cxxxix.  438 
Revolution  (French),  effects  of,  on 
English  opinion,  cxvi.  124 

■ Sir  G.  C.   Lewis  on,  cxviii. 
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Revolution  of  1688,  its  permanent 
service  to  the  constitution,  cxxxvii. 
582 

U^vy  (J.  J.)>  liis  'work  on  the  Para- 
na, Uruguay,  and  La  Plata  Estu- 
aries, cxxxix.  444  ;  his  employ- 
ment by  the  Argentine  Republic, 
446  ;  his  valuable  observations  on 
the  Parana,  448 ;  his  geological 
remarks,  4o7  ;  his  description  of  a 
dust-storm,  458  ;  his  discovery  of 
an  important  law  in  hydraulics, 
460,  467 ;  Mr.  Bateman's  suit 
against  him,  467  note 

Reynolds  (Sir  Joshua,  1723-1792), 
first  President  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, cxviii.  487 :  his  literary 
services  to  art,  500  ;  recommends 
the  election  of  Honorary  Members 
or  Professors,  ih.;  his  discourses, 
503 

his  poor  impressions  of  Ra- 
phael's works,  cxxii.  76 

failure    of    his    '  Hercules,' 


painted  for  the  Empress  of  Russia, 
cxxxix.  195 

Rhetoricians,  the,  Plato's  attacks  on, 
cxxiii.  315 

Rhyme,  dangers  of,  in  classical  trans- 
lation, cxxi.  142 

Riad  (Arabia),  removal  of  Wahha- 
bee  capital  to,  cxxii.  513 

Ribbonmen,  outrages  of,  in  1840, 
cxxix.  107 

Ribbon  Society,  unearthed  by  the 
recent  Westmeath  Act,  exxxiv. 
565 

Ricardo  (Mr.),  his  evidence  on  pa- 
tents, cxxi.  582 

Rice-paper  plant,  the  Chinese,  cxxx, 
471 

Richard  I.  (1157-1199),  his  relations 
with  Anjou,  cxxvii.  92 

Richard  III.  (1452-1485),  inefi'ectual 
attempts  to  vindicate  his  chai-acter, 
cxv.  294  ;  his  conduct  at  Tewkes- 
bury, 298 ;  his  share  in  the  death 
of  Henry  VI.,  299 ;  his  aversion 
to  bribes,  302  ;  death  of  Clarence, 


ih. ;  contradictory  accounts  of  his 
usurpation,  307  ;  conduct  on  his 
accession,  309  ;  his  reputed  un- 
easiness of  mind,  311  ;  his  attach- 
ment to  his  wife,  314  ;  belief  in 
omens,  316  ;  his  conduct  at  Bos- 
worth-field,  317 ;  indignities  offer- 
ed to  his  corpse,  321 ;  his  personal 
appearance,  ih. 

Richard  III.,  memorials  relative  to, 
edited  by  Mr.  Gairdner,  cxxi.  200 ; 
his  conduct  towards  the  Earl  of 
Richmond,  201 ;  his  relations  with 
Louis  XL,  ih. ;  negotiations  with 
Spain,  202  ;  overtures  of  Maximi- 
lian, 203 

his    portraits    at    Windsor 

Castle,  cxxiv,  350 ;  and  in  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  ih. 

Richard  of  Bury.     See  Anyarville 

Richard  of  Hampole,  his  life  as  a 
hermit,  by  Mr.  Perry,  cxxv.  245 

Richard  (Mr.),  Nonconformist  mem- 
ber for  Merthyr,  his  recognition  of 
the  national  character  of  the 
Church  of  England,  cxl.  450 

Richardson  (Samuel,  1689-1761), 
criticised  by  M.  Taine,  cxxi.  318, 
319 

anecdote  of  the  popularity  of 

his  '  Clarissa,'  cxxvi.  482 

Richelieu  (Armand  Jean  Duplessis, 
Cardinal,  1585-1642),  his  designs 
on  Lorraine,  cxii.  66  ;  requires  the 
surrender  of  Nancy,  68 

his  policy   respecting    the 

Mantuan  Succession,  cxxiii.  37, 
44  ;  his  interviews  with  Mazarin, 
45,51 

his   treatment    of   the    Hu- 


guenots, cxxiv.  103 

his    corpse   decapitated    in 


1793,  cxxiv.  363;  mutilation  of 
his  statue,  ih. 
Richelieu  (Louis  Francois  Armand 
Duplessis,  Duke  of,  Marshal  of 
Frajice,  1696-1788),  his  alleged 
exploit  at  Fontenoy,  cxx.  528. 
529 
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Richelieu  (Louis  Fran9oi8  Armand 
Duplessis,  Duke  of),  his  spoiled 
character,  cxxv.  481  ;  his  liber- 
tinism, ib.  ;  his  intrigues  with 
the  Duchess  of  Chateauroux,  489, 
494 

Richmond  (U.  S.),  campaign  of 
1864  against,  cxxi.  266  ;  different 
routes  proposed  by  Lincoln  and 
McClellan,  268,  269  ;  triple  opera- 
tions against,  by  Grant,  272, 
273 

injudicious  detention  of  Lee 

at,  cxxix.  263 ;  Confederate  sorties 
from,  264  ;  surrender  of,  267,  268 

Ricimer  (Count,  d.  472),  his  sacking 
of  Rome,  cxviii.  350 

Ricketts  (Mr.  George),  deputy-com- 
missioner of  Loodiana,  heroic  con- 
duct of,  during  the  Indian  Mutiny, 
cxxxiii.  Ill,  112 

Riddell  (Mr.  John),  his  services  to 
Scottish  genealogy,  cxxi.  341 

his  legal  attainments,  cxxxi. 

204  ;     friendship    with    Sir    W. 
Hamilton,  ib. 

Rienzi  (Nicholas  Gabrini  de,  d.  1354), 
his  attempt  at  political  regenera- 
tion at  Rome,  cxxxvi.  122 

Rifled  Ordnance,  two  systems  of, 
cxix.  482 ;  immense  cost  of  expe- 
riments with,  484 ;  fundamental 
error  of  breech-loading  for  field- 
guns,  487  ;  doctrine  as  to  windage 
recently  modified,  488  ;  fuzes,  ih. ; 
French  experiments  on  windage, 
489  ;  fouling  increased  by  absence 
of  windage,  491  ;  simplicity  the 
object  of  the  French  system  of, 
499  (see  French  Artillery)  ;  tabular 
comparison  of,  in  England  and 
France,  508  ;  mania  of  Americans 
for  huge  siege-guus,  512 ;  superi- 
ority of  the  old  68-pounder,  515  ; 
'  shunt '  guns  described,  516  ;  at- 
tempts at  Woolwich  to  strengthen 
iron  guns,  525 ;  experiments  in 
hollow  projectiles  from  heavy  guns, 
528  ;    doubtful   value  of  monster 


guns,  629.     See   Armstrong,  Sir 
William 
Riga,  the  town  described,  cxxxii.  52 
Rigault  (Raoul),  Communist  leader 
in  1871;  cxxxiv.  563;  plans  the 
murder  of  the  hostages,  ih. ;    his 
corrupt  antecedents,  554;  his  death, 
556 
Rigdon  (Sidney,  the  Mormon),  his 
views  on  *  Indian  Hebrews,'  cxv. 
192 
Right,  the   term    explained  as   the 
'  law  of  discord,'  cxii.  393 

—  vague  acceptations  of,  cxiv. 

468 ;    Mr.  Austin's  definition   of, 
ib. 
Rights,  notions  involved  in  the  term, 
cxviii.     453  ;      correlative     with 
duties,  ib.  ;    Mr.   Austin's  defini- 
tion of  legal  rights,  453  ;  his  ana- 
lysis of  rights  imperfect,  ib.  ;  fidu- 
ciary rights,  ih. ;  their  antithetical 
term  Wrong  or  Injury,  455  ;  pri- 
mary division  of,  in  the  Roman 
law,  472 ;  classes  of,  included  in 
quasi-contracts,  473  ;  Mr.  Austin's 
division  of,  into  primary  and  sanc- 
tioning,   474 ;     considered    as    a 
groundwork  of  law,  476 
Rig- Veda,  the.     See  Vedas 
Riley  (Mr.  H.  T.),  his  '  Memorials 
of  London  Life,'  cxxxi.  165 ;  val- 
uable picture  of  mediseval  London, 
156 ;  and  of  early  guilds,  172 
Rilliet  (M.  Albert),  his  *  Origines  de 
la  Confederation  Suisse,  Histoire 
et  L^gende,'  cxxix.  127 ;  his  dis- 
section of  fabulous   history,  128  ; 
his  use  of  original  documents,  131  ; 
on  the  story  of  Tell,  145,  152  ; 
his  candid  and  ingenious  writings, 
153 
Rio  (A.  F.),  his  work  on  Shakspeare, 
cxxiii.   146 ;  his  object  to  prove 
him  a  Roman  Catholic,  ib. ;    his 
reckless  assertions,  149;  perverted 
quotations,  153  ;  on  the  names  of 
Shakspeare's   sons,  158 ;    his  tra- 
vesty   of    history,    163;    absurd 
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theory  of  Eomeo  and  Juliet,  ]  71 ; 
and  of  King  John,  172  ;  misre- 
presentation of  passages,  175  ;  his 
work  confuted  by  Dr.  Bernays, 
179 

Ritson  (Joseph,  1752-1803),  his 
character  as  editor  of  old  English 
literature,  cxxv.  222 

Ritualism,  the  controversy  a  revival 
of   earlier    contests,    cxxv,   440  ; 
legal   toleration   advocated,    441 ; 
rapid  efflorescence  of,  ib.  ;  elements 
of  permanent  influence,  442 ;  con- 
nexion  with    free-thought,   443 ; 
counter-tendencies  to  simplicity  in 
worship,  ih. ;   exaggerated  impor- 
tance attached  to  question  of  vest- 
ments, 444 ;  the  Act  of  Elizabeth, 
445  ;  ancient    lay  origin   of  vest- 
ments, 446  ;  the  alb  and  pall,  ib. ; 
varieties  of  Roman  overcoats,  viz. 
the  cope,  chasuble,  cassock,  surjMce, 
447  ;  the  costumes  retained  at  the 
Refonnation   for   comeliness,  ib.  ; 
the  Episcopal  rochet,  ib.  ;  evils  of 
innovation,  448  ;  disgraceful  scenes 
at  St.  George's-in-the-East,  449 ; 
insubordination    against    bishops, 
450;  mimicry  of  Romanism,  451  ; 
*  histrionic  '  worship  advocated  by 
Ritualists,  ib.  ;  origin  of  the  cre- 
den<"e-table,  453  :  material  views 
of  the    Eucharist,  454  ;  assertion 
of  priestly  functions,  455  ;  intoler- 
ance   of    Ritualists,   456 ;     their 
anti-social  and   anti-national  ten- 
dencies, 458 ;  impatience  of  state 
control,  459;  alliance  with  Non- 
conformists and  philosophical  Lib- 
erals,  460;    violation   of  Church 
and  State  principles,  461 ;  ecclesi- 
astical tyranny  in  Free  Churches, 
462,  463  ;  character  of  Ritualists 
as  Nonconformists  in  the  Church 
of  England,   464  ;   toleration  re- 
commended, ib. ;  joint  declaration 
of  Convocation  against  Ritualism, 
406 ;  Charges   of  Bishops   of  St. 
David's  and  Oxford,  467 


Ritualism,  recent  legislation  against, 
cxl.  427 

Ritualists,  their  excesses  controlled 
by  civil  authority,  cxxviii.  268 

Ritual  Commission,  its  proposals 
respecting  week-day  services,  cxl. 
457 ;  imperfect  composition  of, 
459 ;  their  Report  submitted  to 
Convocation,  ib.  See  Rubric, 
Anfflicau 

Rivers,  hydraulic  conditions  of, 
cxxxix.  460,  467 

Roads,  bad  state  of.  in  England,  in 
the  last  century,  cxxxviii.  488 

Road-Act,  the  first,  cxxv.  89.  See 
Highiuays 

Robbia  (Luca  della,  Tuscan  sculp- 
tor), not  the  inventor  of  glazed 
terra  cotta,  cxxi.  542 ;  his  works, 
ib. ;  other  sculptors  in  his  family, 
543 

Roberts  (Dr.  Alexander),  his  '  Dis- 
cussions on  the  Gospels,'  cxxii. 
103  ;  on  Greek  and  Aramaic  in 
Palestine,  105  note 

Robertson  (William,  D.D.,  1721- 
1793),  Dr.  Carlyle's  sketch  of, 
cxiii.  171  ;  his  first  interview  with 
Smollett,  175 

his  ignorance  of  the   early 

history  of  America,  cxxv.  338 

his  '  four  epochs '  of  Scottish 


history,  cxxvi.  238 ;  on  the  early 
power    of  the    Scottish   nobility, 
253 
his  misstatement  as  to  Charles 


V.'s  reservation  of  income,  cxxxii. 

97 
Robertson  (Rev.  James),  his  secret 

mission   in    1808   to   the   Danish 

Islands,  cxviii  245  tiote 
Robespierre    (Francis     Maximilian 

Joseph  Isidore,    1759-1794),  his 

opposition  to  the  war  against  the 

Coalition,  cxviii.  105;  his  share  in 

the  massacres  of  September,  120  ; 

story  of  his  murder  by  Meda,  124  ; 

report  of  the  surgeons,   126;  his 

suicide  clearly  proved,  ib. 
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Robespierre     (Francis     Maximilian 
Joseph  Isidore),  his  hatred  of  Eng- 
land explained,  cxxviii.  308 
Robinson  (Henry    Crabb,    b.   1775, 
d.    1867),   diaries    of,    edited   by 
Mr.   Sadler,  cxxx.  509 ;  absurdly 
compared  to  Pepys  and  Boswell, 
ih. ;    destitute     of    the    dramatic 
faculty,  ib. ;  his  robust  longevity, 
510  ;     editor's     materials,     511 ; 
inaccurate   anecdotes,    512  ;    bad 
memory  of  details,  513 ;    family 
religion,  ib.;  his  early  life,  514; 
studies    in     Germany,     ib. ;     ac- 
quaintance    with      Schiller     and 
Goethe,   515 ;    with   Madame  de 
Stael,  516 ;  revisits  the  Continent, 
ib. ;  a  writer  for  the  '  Times,'  517 ; 
his  life  at  the  Bar,  518  ;  his  pro- 
fessional   income,     ib.    519  ;    his 
lavish  generosity,  ib. ;  Bar  anec- 
dotes, 520  :  visit   to   Ireland,  ib.  ; 
first  meeting  with  O'Connell,  ib.  ; 
and  Shiel,  522 ;  he  was  never  in 
love,  ib. ;  description  of  Miss  Bush, 
523 ;  his  adoration  of  AVordsworth, 
Coleridge,  and  Lamb,  ib. ;  simpli- 
city of  his  lion-worship,  525  ;  his 
peculiar  affection  for  Lamb,  529  ; 
conversation    with    Mary   Lamb, 
630 ;  anecdotes  of  Landor,  ib.  531 ; 
later  intimacy  with  Lady  Byron, 
532 ;    meeting   with   Moore,    ib.  ; 
and  Macaulay,  533  ;  his  disregard 
of  politics,    534 ;  early   habits  of 
free-thinking,    535 ;    his    mental 
instability,  ib.  ;  religious  specula- 
tions,   536 ;    shallowness    of    his 
scepticism,   537;    his   opinions  of 
Dissent,  ib.  ;  on  the   existence  of 
evil,  539  ;  his  amiable  gossip,  539 
Robinson    (Admiral),    his  judicious 
appointment  to  the  ControUership 
of  the  Navy,  cxviii.  183 
Robinson  (Mr.  W.),  his  *  Parks  and 
Gardens  of  Paris,'  cxxx.  459;  his 
opportunities  of  observation,  ib.  ; 
on  the  importance  of  squares,  464 ; 
description    of    the     Abyssinian 


banana,  470 ;  specimens  of  trees, 
ib.  475  ;  remarks  on  orchids,  476 ; 
his  greenhouse  reforms  criticised, 
ib. ;  suggestions  for  fruit-growing, 
478 ;  on  ra  ushroom-culture  at  Mont- 
rouge,  481 ;  merits  of  his  work, 
483 
Rob  Roy.     See  McGregor 
Rochdale  Pioneers,  the  Society  of, 
origin  of,  cxx.  408 ;  its  advantages 
described,   413,  414;  educational 
efforts  of,  427  ;  proposal  for  closing 
reading-room  on  Sundays  rejected, 
428 
Rochelle,  La,  bravery  of  Huguenots 
at  the  siege  of,  cxxiv.   103 ;  cxxx. 
375 
Rockingham  (Charles  Watson  Went- 
worth,    Marquis   of,    1730-1782), 
his  brief  administration  in  1765, 
cxxvi.  20 
Rock-Salt,  production   of,   in  Eng- 
land, cxx.  484 
Rodney  (George  Brydges,  Lord,  1717 
-1792),  his  improved  naval  tactics, 
cxxxvi.  581 
Rogers   (Samuel,    1762-1855),    his 
remark  on  autographs,  cxxvi.  493 
Rogers  (Professor  H.  D.),  his  '  Es- 
says on  the  Coal  Formation  and 
its  Fossils,'  cxi.  68  ;  his  theory  of 
coal  deposits,  78, 79  ;  his  estimates 
of  coal-fields  in  different  countries, 
88  note ;  on  anthracite  deposits  in 
America,    93 ;    his   laborious  re- 
searches, 94 
Rogers  (Professor   J.  E.   Thorold), 
his   '  History  of  Agriculture  and 
Prices    in   England,    1259-1793,' 
cxxvi.  43  ;  his  original  authorities, 
44  ;  under-estimates   the  popula- 
tioii,  49,  50 ;  his  social  sketches, 
52,  55  ;  anecdotes  of  early  use  of 
wine,    56  ;     on    the    famine    of 
1315-16, 59  ;  on  the  effects  of  the 
Black  Death,  60-65;  on  Tyler's 
insurrection,    ib. ;    his    views    on 
peasant-proprietorship  and    strict 
settlements,  67-69 
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Rogers  (Professor  J.  E.  Thorold), 
his  letter  on  the  Irish  Land 
Question,  cxxxi.  272  note 

on  early  prices  of  books  in 

England,  cxxxix.  12 

Roland      (Marie- Jeanne     Phlipon, 
Madame,    1754-1793),  rival  me- 
moirs of,  cxxi.  284;  her  'Appeal  to 
Impartial  Posterity,'  edited  by  M. 
Bosc,  386;  the  Champagneux  edi- 
tion, 387;  her  correspondence,  388; 
her  love  for  Buzot,  389 ;  discover}^ 
of  her  letters  to  him,  390 ;  and  of 
his    portrait,    391 ;    her   memoirs 
composed  in  prison,  393;  doubts 
of    their   authenticity,   394  note ; 
her  want  of  delicacy,  ih. ;  baneful 
influence  of  Rousseau,  395;    her 
early  zeal  for  learning,  396  ;  her 
convent  life,  398  ;  her  earnestness 
and  sincerity,  399  ;  friendship  for 
the  Cannets,  ih. ;  her  love  of  theo- 
rising, 400  ;  her  masculine  virtues, 
401 ;  her  intellectual  pride,  403  ; 
portrait  of  her  husband,  404  ;  her 
'Marriage  of  Reason,'  405  ;  retire- 
ment at  '  Clos  La  Platiere,  408  ; 
plunges  into  politics,  409;  intimacy 
with   the   Revolutionary  leaders, 
410;  her  services  to  her  husband, 
412  ;  distrust  of  the  Court  party, 
ib. ;  her  letter  to  Louis  XVI.,  413  ; 
her   aversion  to  Danton,  ib. ;  her 
imprisonment,  417  ;  declines  pro- 
posals to  escape,  419  ;  her  passion 
for  Buzot   renewed,  ib.  ;  ideas   of 
suicide,  421 ;  her  sentence,  423 ; 
her  firm  conduct  on  the  scaffold, 
ib. ;  her   husband's   suicide,  424 ; 
her  character,  ib. 

M.  Beugnot's  description  of. 


at  her  trial,  cxxv.  314 

Rolls,  Master  of  the.  Bill  for  his  ex- 
clusion from  Parliament,  cxiv. 
282 

Romagna,  the,  lawless  state  of,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  cxxx.  11 

Roman  Catholics  (Roman  Catholic 
Chui-ch),    exclusive   '  Italianism ' 


of,   since   the  Reformation,  cxvi. 
276 

Roman  Catholics  (Roman  Catholic 
Church),  fiction  of  vicars-apostolic 
or  bishops  in  partibus  infidelium, 
cxviii.  566  note 

her  corrupt  condition  in  Scot- 
land at  the  Reformation,  cxix.  185  ; 
other  causes  of  its  unpopularity 
there,  186 ;  repressive  measures  of 
the  Reformers,  187  ;  its  gradual 
reintroduction,  188 ;  its  vitality 
in  the  Highlands,  189  ;  seminaries 
for  Scottish  priests  abroad,  192 
her  claims  to  a  divine  com- 


mission, cxxviii.  259  ;  rejects  all 
allegiance  to  the  civil  power,  ib.\ 
her  separate  sovereignty  in  foreign 
countries,  ib.  ;  her  compacts  with 
States  for  establishment,  ib.;  con- 
sistency of  her  pretensions,  261 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  recent  evi- 
dence of  internal  divisions,  cxxxiv. 
134  (see  Vatican  Council) ;  two 
classes  of  the  laity  in,  149 

Roman  Catholicism,  misdirected  de- 
votion of,  illustrated  by  history, 
cxxx.  52 ;  ethnological  features  of, 
67 

Roman  Catholics,  their  position  in 
the  Church  under  Elizabeth, 
cxxiii.  148 

their  pretensions  respecting 

the  diocesan  system,  cxxxvii.  201 

Roman  Catholics  (Irish),  recent  ag- 
gressiveness of,  in  Ireland,  cxxiii. 
462  ;  numerical  proportion  of, 
there,  463 

marriages  of,  cxxx.  277, 279 ; 

contradictory  attitude  of,  respect- 
ing endowment,  331 

their  demands  of  educational 


control,  cxxxv.  166,  196.  See 
Irish  Education 
Roman  Empire,  the,  cxxix.  68 ;  his- 
torians of,  under  the  Caesars,  ib. 
71 ;  social  life  in  the  time  of  Plu- 
tarch, 72  ;  propensity  to  crowd  in 
cities,  75  ;  disorder  before  Augus- 
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tus,  80 ;  sen.atorial  maladministra- 
tion, 82 ;  provincial  improvements 
under  the  Caesars,  83  ;  reforming 
sohemes  of  Julius  Caesar,  84; 
policy  of  Augustus,  85  ;  Csesari- 
anism  considered  as  a  remedy  for 
society,  ib,  ;  survey  of  the  Empire 
under  Augustus,  ib. ;  want  of  bal- 
ances to  central  power,  87;  impe- 
rialism under  Domitian  and  Trajan 
compared,  88  ;  panegyric  of  Pliny, 
89  ;  unity  desired  as  a  remedy  for 
anarchy  in  the  provinces,  90  ;  ex- 
tension of  franchise  to  foreign 
subjects,  U). ;  Caesarian  improve- 
ments in  the  provinces,  ib.  ;  anxi- 
ety of  provincials  to  become  Ro- 
man citizens,  91,  92  ;  system  of 
Augustus  the  only  one  available 
for  the  time,  93  ;  external  gran- 
deur of  his  rule,  ib.  ;  building 
achievements  of  Nerva's  succes- 
sors, 94 ;  Hadrian's  visits  to  the 
provinces,  95;  dark  side  of  impe- 
rialism, 96  ;  cost  of  material  pro- 
sperity, ib.  ;  power  of  praetors  and 
proconsuls,  97  ;  jealousy  at  Rome 
of  the  provincials,  99  ;  the  Empire 
protected  by  want  of  combination 
among  its  subjects,  ib. ;  limits  of 
religious  toleration,  ib.  100  ;  Plu- 
tarch's views  of  Caesarianism  and 
official  life,  101 ;  general  features 
of  Caesarianism,  ib.  102 
Roman  Law,  considered  as  a  basis  of 
general  jurisprudence,  cxviii.  445  ; 
Mr.  Austin's  estimate  of,  as  such, 
446 ;  systeraatising  genius  of  Ro- 
man jurists,  ib. ;  secondary  value 
of  their  arrangement,  447 ;  origin 
of  the  J-Ms  Gentium,  459  ;  divisions 
of  the  Corpus  Jtiris,  470  ;  the 
JUS  rerum  and  personanim,  471  ; 
primary  division  of  Rights,  472 ; 
on  quasi-contracts,  473  ;  on  rights 
arising  from  offences,  ib.  ;  limited 
conception  of  delicts,  478  ;  con- 
fused notions  of  Jurists  between 
Tituhis  and  Modus  Acqnirendi,  470 


Roman  poets,  high  social  position  of, 
in  the  Augustan  age,  cxxxiii.  536 ; 
their  obligations  to  the  Greeks, 
540 

Romans  (ancient),  their  generalisa- 
tion of  the  Deity,  cxii.  392 ;  their 
theory  of  foreign  conquest,  397 

their   character   contrasted 

with  the  Greeks,  cxv.  446  ;  theory 
of  their  purely  Latin  origin,  448  ; 
their  commercial  enterprise,  451  ; 
their  greatness  ascribed  to  their 
system  of  law,  452  ;  fall  of  the 
Decemvirate,  454 ;  their  scheme  of 
conquest  limited  to  Italy,  456 ; 
character  of  Roman  Imperialism, 
476 

military  roads  of,  under  the 


Empire,  cxix.  342  ;  their  highway 
legislation,  343 ;  the  roads  in 
Britain,  348 

■  their  system  of  consular  years, 


cxx.  227  ;  later  changes  in  family 
names  of,  235,  236 ;  proportion 
of  early  Christians  in  the  army, 
239 

busts  and  statues   of,    cxxiv. 


351,  353  ;  collectors  of  autographs, 
354  ;  their  writing-paper  and 
ciphers,  ib. ;  habit  of  scribbling 
on  monuments,  355  ;'book-trade  at 
Rome,  ib. ;  scribes  and  copyists, 
ib. ;  earliest  extant  specimens  of 
writing,  356.  See  Monuscripts 
their  attachment  to  law  and 


custom,  cxxix.  97,  98 
Romance    Languages,   rise  of,    cxv. 

78;  their  connexion   with  Latin, 

85 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis   on,  cxviii. 

152,  160 
Romanesque  architecture,  its  intro- 
duction into  Spain,  cxxii.  172,  175 
Romnnovski  (General),  his  defeat  of 

the  King  of  Bokhara,  cxxv.  40 
Rome    (Ancient),   literary  relations 

with  Greece,  cxv.  73 
chronology  of,  cxvi.91;  cxxv. 

129 
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Rome  (Ancient),  character  of  the  Fla- 
vian era,  cxix.  28 ;  critical  position  of 
Vespasian  at  his  accession,  oO;  de- 
cay of  Csesarianism,  32  ;  reform  of 
the  Senate,  36;  practical  character 
of  Roman  education,  37  :  declinino- 
attractions  of  militarj'  service,  38 ; 
republican  spirit  of  philosophv  in, 
40 ;  importance  attached  to  public 
works,  41  ;  cosmopolitan  charac- 
ter of  its  literature  under  the 
Empire,  44 ;  the  Antonine  pesti- 
lence, 57 ;  signs  of  national  dege- 
neracy under  Aurelius,  59 

Decemviral  government  at, 

cxxxii.  174 

history  and   topography  of, 


by  Mr.  Burn,   cxxxv.   293  ;   the 
city  in  a.d.  357,  ih.  ;  visit  of  Con- 
stantine,  295 :  the  ancient  *  Roma 
quadrata,'   299  ;     history    of   the 
Palatine  Hill,  ib.,  302  ;  mansions  of 
the  early  magnates,  303;   Impe- 
rial quarter  under  Augustus,  306 ; 
and  his  successors,  307  ;  classical 
allusions    to    localities,   ih.   note  ; 
Caligula's  palace,  308  ;    '  Golden 
House '  of  Nero,  310 ;  direction  of 
the  fire,  311  ;  destruction  of  tem- 
ples, 312  ;  the  '  Domus  aurea  '  de- 
scribed, 313  ;  the  Flavian  Amphi- 
theatre, 314  ;  Baths  of  Titus,  ib. ; 
works  of  Domitian,  315 ;    and  of 
later  Emperors,  ib.,  316 ;  promi- 
nent interest  of  the  Palatine,  317 ; 
prospects    of    archgeological    re- 
search, 318 ;    site  of  the  modern 
city,  319  ;  company  for  dredging 
the  Tiber,   320  ;    Cloaca   of   the 
Tarquins,  ih.;  illusoi'y  expectations 
of  treasure-trove,  321 

allusion  to,   in  the  Apoca- 


lypse, cxl.  492  ;   social  corruption 
of,  under  the  Emperors,  502 

its  municipal  liberties  sup- 


pressed    by     the    Papacy,     cxii. 
122 ;     the     Campagna     of,    128 
note 
objections  to,  as  the  capital 


of  Italy,  cxiii.   276  ;    the   choice 
determined  by  sentiment,  280 

Rome      (Ancient),     Passion- Week 
music  at,  cxv.  139 

■ architectural  defects  of  St. 

Peter's,  cxviii.  84  ;  early  inter- 
course of  Saxons  with,  241 

Scotch  Jesuit   College   at, 

cxix.  192 

the  catacombs  of,  cxx.  217 ; 

discovery  of,  in  1578,  ih.  ;  explo- 
rations by  Bosio,  218;  Christian 
inscriptions  in,  219  ;  dated  epi- 
taphs in,  230  ;  small  proportion  of 
Greek  on  epitaphs,  232 ;  Jewish 
catacomb  discovered,  243 

considered  by  Napoleon  III. 


the  natural   metropolis   of  Italy, 
cxxiv.  419 

French    occupation    of,   in 


1808,  cxxviii.  485 

literary  decadence   of,  after 


Boniface  VIIL,  cxxxvi.  117,  122 
Murray's     handbook     of. 


cxxxviii.  500 

different    tj^es    of    female 


beauty  at,  cxl.  180 

Rome  (Church  of),  theory  of  Greek 

predominance  in,  examined,  cxx. 


232,  233 


its  censorship  of  science  and 

literature,  cxxx.  322,  323;  ques- 
tion of  membership,  327 ;  its  rela- 
tions to  the  State,  329 

relations  of,  with  the  State 

since  the  Reformation,  cxxxix. 
360,  362  ;  recent  aggressiveness 
of,  ib.  ;  proper  attitude  of  the 
State,  363  ;  relations  with  Prussia 
before  1848,  ib.,  366;  effects  of 
Austrian  defeat  on,  367 

Rome  (Republican),  supremacy  of 
the  Senate,  cxv.  455  ;  political 
degeneracy,  461  ;  growth  of  mili- 
tary despotism,  ih. 

its  supposed  effeteness  at  the 

time  of  Caesar,  cxxiv.  406,  407 ; 
servile  spirit  of  the  nation,  408 ; 
social  features  of,  compared  with 
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the  Stuart  Monarchy,  ib. ;  short- 
comings of  the  aristocratical  party, 
413  ;  characters  of  their  leaders, 
414 
Eome  (Medifeval),  work  of  Mr. 
Gregorovius  on,  cxviii.  342 ;  his- 
torical gap  supplied  by  his  re- 
searches, 343 ;  its  fortunes  allied 
with  the  Papacy,  ib. ;  architectural 
improvements  of  Emperors  after 
Trajan,  344;  the  Basilica  of  Con- 
stantine,  ib.  ;  visit  of  Constantius 
to,  ib. ;  closing  of  heathen  temples, 
345 ;  entry  of  Honorius,  ib. ;  de- 
struction of  Pagan  monuments,  ib. ; 
captured  by  Alaric,  346  ;  agencies 
of  destruction  compared,  ib. ;  cul- 
pability of  the  Goths,  347 ;  dis- 
persion of  the  city  nobles,  348  ; 
final  overthrow  of  paganism,  ib. ; 
attempted  restoration  of  the  city, 
ib.  ;  completely  sacked  by  the 
Vandals  under  Genseric,  ib.  ; 
gradual    process    of    demolition, 

349  ;  third  capture  of,  by  Ricimer, 

350  ;  prosperity  under  Theodoric, 
ib. ;  the  games  of  the  Circus  re- 
vived by  him,  ib. ;  ancient  build- 
ings repaired,  ib.  ;  ravages  of 
Totila,  351,  352 ;  attempted  re- 
storation by  Belisarius,  ib. ;  aque- 
ducts destroyed  by  the  Goths, 
353  ;  recovered  by  Narses,  ib.  ; 
degradation  under  Gregory  the 
Great,  ib. ;  the  plague,  354  ;  com- 
mencement of  its  Papal  histoiy, 
ib. ;  growth  of  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture, 355  ;  consecration  of  the 
Pantheon,  35G  ;  conversion  of  an- 
cient materials  to  construction  of 
churches,  ib. ;  the  liasilica  of  St. 
Lorenzo,  357  ;  manufacture  of 
lime,  ib.  ;  plundering  by  Con- 
stans  ir.  and  Urban  VIII.,  358 
and  note ;  resort  of  pilgrims  to, 
359  ;  visit  of  a  pilgrim  from 
Einsiedeln,  ib.  ;  the  Forum,  ib., 
3G0  ;     Temples    of    Venus     and 

us,  ib. ;  the  Arch  of  Titus,  301  ; 


Sacred  Way,  ib. ;  buildings  on  the 
Palatine,  ib.  ;  state  of  the  Capitol, 
ib. ;  Forum  of  Traj  an,  362 ;  aspect 
of  the  Campus  Martins  to  the 
Einsiedeln  pilgrim  in  the  ninth 
century,  363 ;  destructive  effects 
of  reconstruction  of  the  modern 
city,  ib.  ;  rise  of  monasteries  in, 
364 ;  effects  of  Papal  power,  ib. ; 
civil  contentions,  365  ;  desolation 
of  the  Campagna  by  the  Saracens, 
ib.  ;  their  plunder  of  basilicas 
outside  the  walls,  366  ;  precincts 
fortified  by  Leo  IV.,  ib.  ;  the 
'  Leonine  City,'  367 ;  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  ib.  ;  the  Papal  Quarter, 
ib.  ;  malaria  in  the  Campagna, 
369  ;  besieged  by  Henry  IV.,  370; 
captured  and  burnt  by  Guiscard, 
ib.,  371  ;  his  injuries  to  the  city 
never  repaired,  ib. ;  accumulation  of 
ruin-,  ib.\  subsequent  ravages  by 
city  tactions,  372 ;  fortified  towers 
of  tlie  nobles,  ib. ;  the  towers  de- 
destroy  ed  by  Brancaleone,  373  ; 
alteiel  aspect  of  the  city  after 
1084,  374  ;  improvements  by 
Sixtiis  IV.,  ib. ;  revolution  of  the 
twelfth  century,  375  ;  later  want 
of  progress,  376  ;  poverty  of  the 
city  due  to  indolence,  ib. ;  degene- 
racy of  the  populace  in  the  middle 
ages.  377 
Ilomilly  (Sir  Samuel,  1757-1818), 
his  character  by  Lord  Ivingsdown, 
cxxix.  48 

Mr.  Landor's  panegyric  on, 

cxxx.  230 

Roncali,  Diet  of  (1158),  cxxxiii.  461 

Ropes,  collections  of,  used  at  execu- 
tions, cxxiv.  361 

Rosa  (M.),  his  theory  of  the  topo- 
graphy of  Rome,  cxxxv.  209 

Roscoe  (Professor  II.  E.),  on  the 
opalescence  of  the  atmosphere, 
cxxx.  146 

his   Lectures  on   Spectrum 

Analy.-is,  cxxxi.  56 

Rose    (Right    IIou.  George,   1744- 
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1818),  Diaries  and  Correspondence 
of,  cxii.  34  sqq. ;  defectivel}'  edited, 
ib.  ;  his  alienation  from  Lord 
Shelburne,  35  ;  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  Pitt,  36 ;  Fall  of  the 
Addington  Ministry,  44 ;  advises 
Pitt  against  resuming  office,  45  ; 
his  private  conversations  with  the 
King,  46 ;  character  of  Pitt,  51  ; 
Ministerial  revolution  on  his 
death,  52  ;  refuses  Chancellorship 
of  the  Exchequer,  56  ;  favourable 
estimate  of,  from  his  works,  57 

Rosen  (Baron),  his  conspiracy  in 
1825,  cxxxii.  366  ;  his  imprison- 
ment, 371  ;  and  sentence,  372  ; 
journey  to  Siberia,  374  ;  joined  in 
exile  by  his  wife,  377  ;  removal  to 
Kurgan,  378 ;  his  accident,  379  ; 
attached  to  the  army,  381  ;  hia 
retirement,  ih.  ;  his  interesting 
memoirs,  ib. 

Rosen  (Dr.),  his  translation  of  the 
Rig- Veda,  cxii.  363 

Rosmini  (Antonio,  d.  1855),  his 
religious  character,  cxiv.  237  ;  his 
views  of  Roman  Catholic  reform, 
238-244  ;  condemned  of  unor- 
thodoxy,  245  ;  his  final  acquittal, 
246  ;  his  Institute  of  Charity, 
247 

Rostak,  outrage  by  the  Wahabees  at, 
exxv.  11 

Ross  (Alexander,  d.  1654),  his 
Hava-e'^eia,  cxxxix.  419  note  ;  lines 
in  '  Iludibras '  on,  420 

Ross  (Sir  James),  his  Antarctic  ex- 
plorations, cxii.  311 

his  observations  of  deep-sea 

temperature,  cxxxv.  452 

his  Polar  voyage  in  1818, 

cxxxvi.  409  ;  discovery  of  the 
Magnetic  Pole,  410  ;  his  Antarctic 
Expedition  of  1839,  414 

Ross  (Mr.  A.  M.),  conception  of  the 
Victoria  Bridge  due  to,  cxiii.  76 

Ross  (Ludwig,  d.  1859),  his  Scotch 
origin  and  connexions,  cxviii. 
247 


Rossetti  (Mr.  W.  M.j,  his  Annota- 
tions on  the  '  Stacyons  of  Rome,' 
cxxv.  246 

his     edition    of    Shelley's 

poems,  cxxxiii.  426  ;  his  careful 
revision  of  the  text,  427  ;  his  stiff 
method  of  puuetuation,  448  ;  too 
fond  of  parentheses,  449  ;  false  in- 
troduction of  capital  letters  and 
italics,  450;  his  emendations,  451 ; 
artificial  difficulties  created,  453  ; 
misinterpretations,  454  ;  wrong 
punctuation  in  the  '  Skylark,' 
457  ;  need  of  critical  revision, 
458 

Rossi  (Joannes  Bapt.  de),  his  'In- 
scriptiones  Christianse  Urbis 
Romge,'  cxx.  217 ;  its  high  merits, 
219  ;  his  early  authorities,  221- 
224  ;  originality  of  his  work, 
225 ;  his  chronological  method  of 
arrangement,  226,  227  ;  on  the 
monogram  ascribed  to  Constan- 
tine,  228  ;  his  hypothesis  of  its 
earlier  date  criticised,  229  ;  his 
tests  for  determining  undated  in- 
scriptions, 230 

Rossini  (Gioacchino,  1792-1868), 
Weber's  contempt  of  his  works, 
cxxii.  407 

Life   of,  by  Mr.    Edwards, 

cxxxiii.  33  ;  contrasted  with  Ber- 
lioz, 34 ;  want  of  a  proper  biog- 
rapher, ib. ;  claims  of  ancestry, 
35;  musical  studies,  ib.;  his  prize 
Cantata,  36 ;  Italian  operas,  ih. ; 
jealousy  of  rival  composers,  37 ; 
personal  attractions,  ib.  ;  his  two 
marriages,  38 ;  traits  of  his  cha- 
racter, ib. ;  sympathy  with  brother- 
musicians,  39 ;  progTess  i)f  his 
works,  41  ;  quefjtion  of  originality, 
42 ;  appointment  at  the  Grand 
Opera  of  Paris,  ib. ;  withdraws 
from  the  theatre,  43 

Rous  (Admiral),  his  views  on  handi- 
capping criticised,  cxx.  118  and 
note  ;  denies  the  alleged  deterio- 
ration of  English  horses,  124 
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Rousseau  (Jean  Jacques,  1 712-1778), 

his  theory  of  the   law   of  nature, 

cxiv.  478  ;  cxviii.  4G1 
. his   '  Contrat    Social '    the 

political  creed  of  the  Revolution, 

cxviii.  142 

M.    de  Bonstetten's  impres- 


sion of,  at  Yverdun,  cxix.  414 
his    baneful    influence    on 


Madame  Roland,  cxxi.  ^395 
sends  his  children  to  a  found- 


ling   hospital,    cxxiv.    343 ;     his 
beau  ideal  of  a  love-letter,  377 

anecdote    of,     at    Madame 


D'Oudinot's    dinner-table,   cxxvi. 
479 

his   '  Confessions,'    cxxxix. 


93 ;  compared  with  J.  S.  Mill, 
lb. 
Roxburghshire,  history  of,  by  Mr. 
Jeff"rey,  cxii.  480  ;  natural  features 
of,  499 ;  its  desolate  condition  un- 
der the  Romans,  500  ;  ecclesiasti- 
cal antiquities,  507 ;  disappearance 
•of  its  county  town,  511  ;  the 
gipsy  colony  of  Yetholm,  512 
Roxburghe  Club,  tbe,  cxii.  495 
note 

its  first  publication,   cxxv. 

232  ;  its  foundation,  ib. 

anecdote  of  its  origin,  exxxii. 

€7 
Roy  (General),  his  military  surveys 
in   the    Highlands,    cxviii.    .380, 
•381 ;  his  extended  system  of  tri- 
angulation,  382 
Royal     Academy.      See     Academy, 

Royal 
Royal  Institution,  the,  its  promotion 
of  science,  cxxxv.  321  ;  history  of, 
by  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  ib. ;  scheme 
of  Count  Rumford,  329 ;  first 
meeting  of  the  proprietors,  330 ; 
president  and  officials,  ib.  ;  popu- 
larity of  early  lectures,  335 ;  per- 
fect structure  of  the  theatre,  ib.  ; 
standing  Committee  to  revise 
lectures,  336  ;  original  subscribers 
and  receipts,  ib. ;  Dr.  CJarnett,  ib. ; 


Rurafnrd's  first  Report,  ib. ;  finan- 
cial difficulties,  337  ;  new  era  un- 
der  Young   and   Davy,   ib. ;  new 
library  formed,  3.38  ;  eminent  lec- 
turers, 339  ;    dangers  of  fashion- 
able popularity,  ib. ;  complaints  of 
Sir  J.  Banks,  ib. ;  success  of  Davy's 
lectures,  340,  341  ;  lecture  seasons, 
342  ;  Friday  lectures,  ib. ;  j  uvenile 
lectures  at  Christmas,  ib.;  Dalton, 
339,  342  ;  recipients  of  the  Rum- 
ford  medal,  343 ;  present  prospe- 
rity of,  344 ;  valuable  services  of 
Sir  H.   Holland,  345,   346.     See 
Davy,  Sir  Humphry 
Royal    Society,    Committee   of,   on 
meteorology,      cxxiv.     61.        See 
Meteorology 
Royle  (Dr.),  recommends  the  intro- 
dui^tion  of  Chinchona  into  India, 
cxviii.  513 ;  his  eftbrts  cut  short 
by   death,  514.      See   Markham, 
Clements 
Rule!upr6,his  scheme  forkidnapping 
the    Count    of    Charolais,    cxix. 
542 
Rubens  (Sir  Peter  Paul,  1577-1640), 
his    associations    with    Antwerp? 
cx\ii.    117  9    antecedents    of    his 
family,  118;  his  birthpbice,  120  ; 
his  first  masters,  123 ;  visits  Italy, 
124  ;  his  personal  appearance  and 
habits,  125 ;  character  of  his  ge- 
nius, 126 ;  inequality   in  his  pic- 
tures of  women,  128  ;  rapidity  of 
his  work,  ib.  ;   origin  of  his  '  Des- 
cent  from   the   Cross,'    129 ;    his 
paintings    for   Mary   of    Medicis, 
131;  death  of  his  wife,   133;  his 
diplomatic    correspondence    with 
the  English  Court,  ib.  ;  his  nego- 
tiations for  the  Infanta,  137 ;  de- 
spatched to  Madrid,  13S  ;  his  mis- 
sion  to   England,  139 ;    his   dis- 
tinguished reception  by  Charles  I., 
141  ;  invested   with   knighthood, 
ib. ;     his  second    marriage,    142 ; 
his    peace   negotiations   renewed, 
ib. ;  his   last  paintings,    14^3 ;  his 
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death  and  funeral,  145 ;  epitapbs 
upon  him,  146 
Rubens  (Sir  Peter  Paul,  1577-1640), 
criticism    of   his    '  Judgment    of 
Paris,'  cxl.  193 
Rubric,    Anglican,   first    Report   of 
the  Ritual  Commissioners,  cxxvi. 
499 ;    obsolete   authority    of,    re- 
specting vestments,  ib. ;  decisive- 
ness and  impartiality  of  the  Com- 
missioners'   verdict,    500;     their 
lenient  treatment  of  the  Ritualists, 
601 ;  their  practical  recommenda- 
tions  criticised,    ib.  ;  recovery  of 
the    original     MS.    Prayer-book, 
503 ;    question  of  the   Ornament 
Rubric  settled  thereby,  ib. ;   pro- 
posed relaxations  on  behalf  of  the 
laity,  505-515  (see  Baptismal  and 
Burial  Services)  ;    fresh    Rubrics 
for  discipline  opposed,  511 ;  mis- 
chievous restrictions  on  ministers, 
515 ;    curtailment   of  liberty  re- 
specting    public      services,    ib.  ; 
shorter  Sunday  evening  services 
proposed,  516  ;  case  of  the  poorer 
classes,  517  ;  enlarged  use  of  con- 
secrated buildings  proposed,  518 ; 
the  parochial  system  in  town  and 
country,   520,   521 ;  shortcomings 
of  the  clergy  as  ministers  of  reli- 
gion, ib. ;  scope  of  the  Commission 
misunderstood,  522  ;  their  ample 
powers,  523 

Rubric,  Anglican,  Bill  of  1874,  for 
revision  of,  cxl.  429 

Rubruquis,  French  friar,  his  mission 
to  the  Mongols,  cxxxv.  25 ;  his 
account  of  Christians  at  the  Court, 
ib.  37 

Ruby,  the,  or  red  sapphire,  cxxiv. 
241,  242  ;  varieties  of,  belonging 
to  the  group  of  spinels,  243  j  use 
of,  in  ancient  gems,  552 

Rudolph  (of  Hapsburg,  Emperor  of 
Germany,  d.  1291),  his  election  as 
King  of  the  Romans,  cxxix.  134  ; 
his  relations  with  the  Swiss,  ib.  138 

Rugby   School,   incomes   of  house- 


masters at,  compared  with  those 
at  Eton,  cxx.  181 

Ruiz  and  Pavon  (MM.),  their  botani- 
cal expedition  to  Peru,  cxviii.  510 

Rumford  (Benjamin  Thompson, 
Count,  1752-1814),  his  experi- 
ments on  heat  by  friction,  cxix.  9 

memoir   of,    by  Mr.    Ellis, 

cxxxv.  321 ;  his  early  life,  322 ; 
scientific  career,  323  ;  military 
service  in  America,  324 ;  services 
to  the  British,  325;  his  life  in 
Bavaria,  326  ;  temporary  visit  to 
England,  328  ;  his  final  diplomatic 
mission  to  London,  329;  his  scheme 
of  the  Royal  Institution,  ib, ;  his 
house  in  London,  331 ;  second 
marriage  and  life  at  Paris,  333 ; 
separation,  334;  Cuvier's  eloge 
on  him,  ib. ;  his  services  to  the 
Royal  Institution,  335 ;  Gilray's 
caricatures,  ib. 

Runic  epitaphs  in  Gaul,  cxx.  247, 
248 

Runjeet  Singh  (Maharajah),  perso- 
nal character  of  his  government, 
cxvii.  5 

his  character  by  M.  Jacque- 

mont,  cxxx.  75 

his  services  to    the   Sikhs, 


cxxxiv.  384;  his  European  ofiicers, 
ib.  389 

Rupert's  Land,  definition  of,  in  the 
charter  ot  Charles  II.,  cxix.  443 

Ruskin  (John,  b.  1819),  his  intole- 
rance in  art  criticism,  cxxii.  77 

Russell  (Lord  John,  1792),  speech 
of,  in  1836,  described  by  Greville, 
cxl.  520 ;  his  appointment  as 
Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  521 

Russell  (Earl,  b.  1792),  his  '  History 
of  the  English  Government,' cxxii. 
257  ;  consistency  of  his  political 
career,  ib. ;  on  the  prospects  of 
arbitrary  power  in  England,  259  ; 
on  further  extensions  of  the  suf- 
frage, 260  ;  on  the  two  theories 
of  the  franchise,  273;  his  objec- 
tions to  plural  voting,  279 
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Russell  (Earl),  chosenPrime  Minister 
in  1865,  cxxiii.  27o  ;  his  consistent 
advocacy  of  electoral  reform,  278 ; 
unsupported  by  extreme  Liberals, 
ih,  ;  bis  Borougb  Franchise  Bill  of 
1852,  ih. 

bis  removal  to  the  House  of 

Lords,  cxxv.  279 

favours  tbe  representation  of 


minorities,  cxxvi.  561 

bis  Letter  to  Mr.  Obichester 


Fortescue  on  tbe  State  of  Ireland, 
cxxvii.  531 
his  Reform  administration  of 


1865-60,  cxxviii.  550,  556  ;  his 
proposal  for  a  partial  endowment 
of  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland,  568 
Letter  of,  to  the  Edinburgh 


Eevieiv,  on  his  Irish  Church  pro- 
posals (as  stated  in  Vol.  CXXVIII. 
5m),  cxxix.  S02  note 

Speeches  from  1817  to  1841 


an  d  Despatch  es  ( 1859-1865)  .cxxxi. 
567  ;  bis  unswerving  consistency, 
ih.  ;  political  value  of  bis  works, 
568 ;  charge  of  partisanship,  569 ; 
bis  introductory  sketch,  570  ;  en- 
ters Parliament,  571 ;  on  the  Liver- 
pool Administration,  573 ;  speech 
of  1819  on  Reform,  574  ;  his  Re- 
peal of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts,  576;  Reform  Bill  of  1831, 
ih.  577;  his  esirnest  eloquence, 
680 ;  mature  thought  and  solid 
information,  581 ;  his  power  in 
debate,  ib.;  bis  diplomacy  vindi- 
cated, 582 

his  speech  on  introducing  tbe 


first  Reform  Bill,  cxxxiii.  303 ; 
bis  audience  with  the  King  in 
1832  on  resigning,  310 ;  later  in- 
terviews, 319 

bis  consistent  foreign  policy 


during  tbe  American  Civil  War, 

cxxxv.  583 
Russell,    House    of,    foundation    of 

their  greatness,  cxxxi.  349 
Russell  (Racliel,  Lady,  1636-1723), 

Miss  Berry's  Life  of,  cxxii.  326 


Russell  (Mr.  J.  Scott),  his  evidence 
against  patents,  cxxi.  600 

Russia,  dread  of  European  publicity, 
cxii.  176  ;  bureaucratic  tyranny  in, 
179 ;  her  secret  policy,  ih. ;  malad- 
ministration of  justice,  180;  ob- 
sequiousness of  tbe  Senate,  183  ; 
proposals  of  reform,  184;  mili- 
tary mismanagement,  187 ;  finan- 
cial difficulties  of  Alexander  II., 
189  ;  commercial  apathy,  ih. ; 
extravagance  of  the  Civil  List, 
190 ;  tbe  duty  on  corn-brandy, 
191 ;  Temperance  Societies  pro- 
hibited, 192 ;  administrative  re- 
form necessary  for  serf-emancipa- 
tion, 193  ;  character  of  tbe  serfs, 
ih. ;  early  restrictions  on  labourers, 
197;  attached  to  tbe  soil  in  1592, 
ih. ;  partial  abolitions  of  serfage, 
199;  emancipation  projects  of 
Alexander  I.,  ib. ;  improvements 
effected  by  Nicholas,  200 ;  dis- 
trust of  tbe  Czars  by  the  pro- 
prietors, 202 ;  emancipation  pro- 
claimed in  1857,  203;  difficulties 
of  carrying  out  the  proclamation, 
204 ;  tbe  rural  system,  206 ;  claims 
of  tbe  peasants  to  tbe  land,  207 ; 
proposed  scheme  of  peasant  pro- 
prietorship, 208  ;  plan  of  uniting 
communes  into  cantons,  209 ; 
geographical  explorations  in,  314 
semi-oriental   character  of. 


cxiii.  555 

her  claim  to  a  protectorate  of 


the  Orthodox  Church  in  Turkey, 
cxvii.  316 ;  her  gradual  advances 
upon  Japan,  536 

co-operative    societies    in, 


cxx.  433 
her  advances  in  Central  Asia, 


cxxii.  176  and  note 
meteoroloo-ical    studies 


in. 


cxxiv.  74,  76  ;  alliance  with  Aus- 
tria against  Buonaparte,  567 
her  designs  on  Chinese  Tar- 


tarj'^,  cxxv.  34  ;  capture  of  Tasb- 
kend,  37  ;  her  conciliatory  policy 
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to  Bokhara,  38 ;  campaign  of 
1866  in  Bokhara,  ib.  40 ;  victoiy 
over  the  Bokhariots,  ib.  ;  her  de- 
signs against  Kokand  and  Andi- 
jan,  41 ;  absurd  alarms  of  invasion 
of  India,  42  ;  her  recent  policy  no 
cause  for  alarm,  45  ;  obstacles  to 
her  further  advance,  46 

Russia,  compilation  of  Sclavic  cus- 
toms of  law  in,  cxxvi.  358 ;  pro- 
gress of  legal  reform,  361 

■  modern   drama  in,  cxxviii. 

158 ;  pictures  of  middle-class  life 
revealed  therein,  159  (see  Os- 
trovsky,  A.  N.)  ;  inferior  position 
of  women  in,  167 

taxation  in,  cxxxi.  377 

relations  of,  with  the  Baltic 


Provinces,  cxxxii.  50  (see  Baltic 
Provinces)  ;  democratic  agitation 
after  the  death  of  Nicholas,  55  ; 
Lithuania  and  White  Russia,  58 ; 
policy  of  the  Moscow  School,  59  ; 
la;nd-tenures  in,  60 ;  present  retro- 
grade condition  of  landed  society, 
65 ;  formation  of  secret  societies 
in,  364;  the  conspiracy  of  1825, 
365,  378 

military  policy  of,  cxxxiv.  1  ; 


diplomatic  silence  of,  since  1856, 
2  ;  want  of  rest  after  the  Crimean 
War,  ib. ;  effects  of  serf-emancipa- 
tion on  foreign  policy,  3 ;  growth 
of  national  sentiment,  ib.  ;  altered 
views  of  annexation,  4  ;  Russify- 
ing process  in  Poland,  5 ;  material 
progress,  6  ;  new  views  of  mili- 
tary policy,  ib.  ;  strategical  advan- 
tages of  her  position,  7 ;  theatre 
of  the  next  great  struggle,  9 ; 
Western  frontiers  viewed  as  the 
basis  of  offence,  11 ;  resources  of 
the  population,  12;  elements  of 
the  army,  13  ;  immense  organism 
now  being  developed,  15 ;  condi- 
tions of  military  strength,  16 ; 
her  aggressive  traditions,  17 ;  ca- 
pacity for  aggression  in  war,  ib, ; 
her    policy    directed    against    a 


European  alliance,  18  ;  her  mena- 
cing attitude  avowed,  19  ;  disposi- 
tion of  forces  against  an  alliance, 
ih.,  22;  part  assigned  to  the  militia, 
23 ;  relative  value  of  the  regular 
troops,  24  ;  short-service  system 
and  reserves,  25 ;  quantity  and 
quality  of  troops,  26 ;  previous 
excess  of  imitation,  27;  doctrine 
of  personal  obligation  to  serve 
now  proclaimed,  28 ;  details  of 
new  military  law  of  conscription, 
29  ;  formation  of  future  militia, 
30 ;  conflicting  views  thereon,  ib. ; 
recent  progress  in  individual  effi- 
ciency, 31 ;  defects  and  merits  of 
the  Russian  soldier,  32 ;  present 
strength  of  active  army,  33 ; 
capacities  of  extension,  ib. ;  educa- 
tion of  the  staff,  ib.  ;  available 
frontier  forces,  34 ;  recent  obser- 
vations of  British  officers,  ib. ; 
improved  condition  of  infantry, 
35  ;  their  increased  intelligence, 
ib.  ;  complaints  of  loose  discipline, 
ib, ;  jealousies  of  race  excited  by  re- 
cent Russian  policy,  36;  the  Sclave 
question  and  Poland,  37 ;  present 
peaceful  attitude  to  Turkey,  38 ; 
ulterior  designs  of,  in  Europe, 
39  ;  impending  struggle  with 
Austria,  ib.  ;  hence  the  recent 
armament  of,  40;  maxim  of,  on 
the  Eastern  Question,  41 ;  proper 
policy  of  England  thereon,  ib. ;  no 
national  cordiality  with  Germany, 
42  ;  her  aggrandising  theory  of 
race,  43  ;  need  of  English  and 
German  vigilance,  44 

Russia,  her  resources  in  horse-pro- 
duction, cxxxviii.  432,  434 

Russia  (Southern),  discovery  of 
Silurian  deposits  in,  cxii.  94 ; 
area  of  Permian  strata,  100 

Russian  War,  the,  the  French  Alli- 
ance necessary  to  England,  cxvii. 
310 ;  starting  point  of  the  quarrel, 
316  ;  movements  of  the  British 
fleet,  325 ;  effect  of  the  closing  of 
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the  Black  Sea  by  the  Allies,  336  ; 
first  instructions  to  Lord  Raglan, 
337  ;  the  Russians  recross  the 
Pruth,  338  ;  the  lines  at  Gallipoli, 
339  ;  proposed  operations  before 
■  Silistria,  340 
Russian  War,  inaction  of  the  Allies 
before  Sebastopol,  cxxi.  256 

tirst  difficulties  of  the  Cri- 
mean invasion,  cxxviii.  403  ; 
events  which  determined  the 
siege  of  Sebastopol,  404  ;  division 
of  Russian  parties  on,  405 ;  the 
charges  of  the  Heavy  and  Light 
Brigades,  408,  410.  See  Kinglake, 
A.  W. 

Mr.  Bright's  opposition  to, 


cxxix.  279 ;  beneficial  results  of, 
to  England,  281 
want  of  orofanised  reserves 


to     replace     British     casualties, 
cxxxiii.  229 
recent  declaration  of  Russia 


against  the  Treaty  of  1856,  cxxxiii. 
267 ;    limitation  of   the   Russian 


navy  in  the  Black  Sea,  268 ;  the 
Vienna  Conference  of  1855,  269  ; 
Prince  Gortschakoff's  proposal 
thereat,  270  ;  Lord  Clarendon's 
circular  despatch,  ib.  ;  fall  of 
Sebastopol,  272 ;  Four  Points  pro- 
posed by  Austria,  ib. ;  conditions 
insisted  on  by  England,  ib. ;  pro- 
tocol of  1856  at  Vienna,  273; 
Congress  opened  at  Paris,  ib. ;  the 
Black  Sea  neutralised  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  i6.,  276 ;  solemnity 
of  Russian  engagements,  ib. ;  for- 
bearance of  the  Allies,  277 ;  Prince 
Gortschakoff's  recent  pretext  for 
repudiation,  ib.  ;  the  Treaty  vindi- 
cated, 278 

Rutherford  (Lewis),  his  photogra- 
phic maps  of  the  moon,  cxxxviii. 
154 

Riitli,  the  story  of,  cxxix.  144 

Ruthven,  Raid  of,  cxl.  341 

Ryle  (Mr.),  his  letters  to  the  '  Re- 
cord '  on  Evangelical  reform, 
cxxxiii.  417 


S 


Saalfeld,  battle  of  (1806),  cxxxi. 

67 
Sabseans,  the,  wide  use  of  the  term 

by  the  Arabs,  cxxiv.  13 
Sabaean  Worship  in  America,  cxxxi. 

235 
Sabbatarianism,  theory  of,  cxiv,  636. 

See  Sunday 
Sabbath,  directions  in  the  Talmud 

respecting,  cxxxviii.  62 
Sabini  Pietro,  his  collection  of  me- 
diaeval Christian  inscriptions,  cxx. 

220,  221 
Sabriiius  (Canisius),  anecdote  of,  by 

Seneca,  cxxiv.  356 
Sacheverell  (Dr.    Henry,  d.    1724), 

his  trial  a  political  blunder,  cxviii. 

415 


Sacheverell  (Dr.  Henry),  his  friend- 
ship with  Addison  at  Oxford, 
cxxxiv.  190 ;  his  trial  and  sentence, 
191 

Sack,  early  use  of  the  wine  in  Eng- 
land, cxxvi.  201 ;  the  word  derived, 
lb. 

Sackville,  Thomas.  See  Dorset, 
Earl  of 

Sacraments,  impossibility  of  agree- 
ment on  the  theory  of,  cxiii.  23 

Sacred  Heart,  '  Devotion '  of  the, 
cxxxix.  246  ;  recent  pilgrimages 
to  Paray-le-Monial,  250  ;  early 
history  of,  251  ;  the  signal  of  the 
Vendeaus,  ib. ;  worship  of,  falsely 
ascribed  to  Louis  XVI.,  ib.  ;  M. 
Lemontey's     account,    ib.,    252  ; 
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alleged  Puritan  mysticism,  ib. ; 
life  of  the  Nun,  253 ;  early  allu- 
sions to  the  worship,  254  (see 
Alacoqne,  Marie)  ;  M.  Leraontey's 
theory  of,  268 ;  conclusions  as  to 
its  origin,  270. 

Sadducees,  origin  and  tenets  of, 
cxxxviii.  45 

Sadleir  (Capt.),  his  negotiations  with 
Ibrahim  Pasha  respecting  the 
Wahabees,  cxxv.  9 

Sadowa,  battle  of  (1866),  decisive 
character  of,  cxxiv.  293 

casualties  at,  cxxv.  385 

Ssemund  (Sigfusson,  about  1056- 
1133),  his  collection  of  Scandina- 
vian literature,  cxiv.  429 

Sagas,  Icelandic,  cxl,  257 

Sahara,  the,  French  explorations  of, 
cxii.  820  ;  value  of  Dr.  Earth's 
discoveries,  221 

recent   geological  evidence 

respecting,  cxxxiv.  226 

Sailer  (John  Michael,  1751-1832), 
his  career  and  religious  teaching, 
exxxvii.  559 

St.  Augustine,  his  alleged  cure  of  a 
blind  man  denied  by  Dean  Hook, 
cxxvii.  421,  422 

St.  Bartholomew,  Convent  of,  in 
London,  cxxxi.  166 

St.  Bartholomew,  Massacre  of  (1572), 
description  of,  by  a  Jesuit  eyewit- 
ness, cxxiv.  93 

premonitory  signs  of,  cxl.  221 

St.  Benedict,  his  peculiar  asceticism, 
cxxvii.  429 

St.  Bernard  (1091-1153),  contrasts 
in  his  character,  cxiv.  324 ;  slan- 
ders William  of  York,  342 

his  influence  on  monachism, 

cxxvii.  430 

Sainte  Beuve  (Charles  Augustine, 
1804-1869),  his  sketch  of  M.  de 
Bonstetten,  cxix.  413 

list   of    his   works,    cxxxii. 

126 ;  his  recent  funeral,  ib. :  per- 
sonal appearance,  127  ;  birth  and 
early   life,    128  ;    intimacy    with 


Victor  Hugo,  129  ;  joins  the 
'  Cenacle,'  ib.  ;  his  *  Tnbleau  de  la 
Poesie  Franqaise,''  ib. ;  early  poems, 
130 ;  acquaintance  with  English 
poets,  131  ;  his  ^Joseph  Delorme^ 
ib. ;  '  Consolations^  133  ;  '  moral 
crisis '  in  his  life,  ib. ;  '  Portraits 
litteraires^  135  ;  articles  on 
Boileau,  etc.,  ib.  ;  influence  of 
revolution  of  1830,  136  ;  ad- 
miration for  Lamennais,  137  ; 
anecdote,  ih.  ;  separates  from  the 
Romantic  School,  138;  his  early 
enthusiasm,  139  ;  his  '  Volupte^ 
ib. ;  '  Histonj  of  PoH  Poijal,'  140 ; 
his  mournful  farewell  therein, 
142  ;  climax  of  his  life,  143  ; 
Lectures  at  Liege  University, 
144  ;  his  masterly  work  on  Cha- 
teaubriand, ib.;  journalism  at  Paris, 
ib.  ;  his  '  Causeries  de  Limdi,''  in 
the  '  Constitutionnel,'  145  ;  ac- 
quiesces in  the  coup  d'etat,  147  ; 
his  article  '  Les  Regrets,^  ib. ;  re- 
signs his  professorship  of  poetry, 
148 ;  his  subsequent  popularity, 
149  ;  sympathy  with  Liberalism, 
150;  his  critical  method  examined, 
ib. ;  on  the  moral  characters  of 
authors,  ib. ;  compared  with  M. 
Taine,  152  ;  his  excellence  as  a 
biographer,  ib.  ;  fine  faculty  of 
criticism,  ib.  ;  his  natural  taste, 
153 ;  an  epitome  of  modern  cul- 
ture, 154 

St.  Bride's  Ring,  supposed  Druidical 
remains  so  called,  cxx.  315 

St.  Christopher's,  Island  of,  circum- 
stances of  its  occupation,  cxv.  10 

St.  Columba  (d.  597),  his  romantic 
history,  cxiv.  334,  337 

character   of   his  monastic 

system,  cxxvii.  401  ;  legends  of 
his  birth  and  childhood,  406  ;  his 
appetite  for  books,  407  ;  his  quar- 
rel with  King  Dermot,  408  ; 
battle  of  Cul-Dreimhne,  ih. ;  his 
voyage  to  lona,  409 ;  his  predic- 
tions   and    miracles,    410,    414  ; 
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legends  of  his  glorilication,  415 ; 
his  death,  41(J ;  credibility  of  his 
history  examined,  ib.  ;  credulity 
of  Montalembert,  418  ;  Mr,  Bur- 
ton's masterly  analysis  of  his 
story,  426  ;  altered  accounts  of 
his  system,  428  ;  his  followers 
distinguished  from  the  Benedic- 
tines, ib. 

St.  Cuthhert,  miracles  ascribed  to 
him,  cxxvii.  422 

St.  Cyr  (Gouvion,  Marshal),  his  re- 
organisation of  the  French  army 
in  1818,  cxxvi.  278 

St.  Denis,  battle  of  (1567),  cxxx. 
373 

St.  Germain  (Comte  de,  d.  1784), 
the  wonder-monger,  cxxiii.  521 

St.  Germain -en -Lay e,  Peace  of 
(1570),  cxxxiii.  492 

St.  Germains,  the  Chateau  described, 
as  the  abode  of  the  Stuarts,  cxxxvi. 
47,  52 

Saint-Hilaire  (Barthelemy)  on  the 
study  of  Buddhism,  cxv.  380  ;  his 
knowledge  of  Eastern  languages, 
382 ;  the  first  historian  of  Bud- 
dhism, 389 ;  tripartite  division  of 
his  work,  390  ;  his  story  of  Bud- 
dha's life,  398 ;  ascribes  his  meta- 
physical doctrines  to  Brahmanism, 
403 ;  accuses  him  of  Nihilism, 
408 

St.  James,  Scottish  monastery  of, 
at  Eatisbon,  cxix.  1G9 ;  its  earh^ 
history,  ib, ;  Irishmen  introduced 
to  fill  vacancies,  178  ;  interference 
of  Leo.  X.,  179 ;  abbots  after  the 
Reformation,  180 ;  visit  of  the  poet 
Campbell  to,  183  note ;  exempted 
from  secularisation  by  Napoleon, 
ib. ;  alienated  by  the  Bavarian 
Government,  184 

St.  John  (Henry).     See  Bolingbroke 

St.  John  (Mr.  Spenser),  his  vi.sit  to 
Sarawak  in  1857,  cxvi.  409  ;  his 
'  Life  in  the  Forests  of  the  Far 
East,'  414 

St.  Julien,  Peace  of  (1003),  cxi.  540 


St.  Kilian,  monastery  of,  at  Wurz- 

burg,  cxix.  173 
St.  Lawrence  river,  movement  of  the 

ice  on,  cxiii.  76 
St.  Leger  (Sir  Anthony),  his  house 

at  Southwark,  cxxxi.  181 
St.  Leonards  (Edward  Sugden,  Lord, 

b.  1781-1875),  his  quarrels  and  re- 
conciliation with  Lord  Brougham, 

cxxix.  590,  591 ;  his  admiration  of 

Lyndhurst  and  Brougham,  592 
St.  Margaret,  metrical  life  of,  cxxv. 

236 
Saint-Mars,  his  custody  of  the  Iron 

Mask,  cxxxviii.  301  sqq.  See  Mask, 

Iron 
Saint  Martin  (L.  Vivien  de),  on  the 

geography    of  India  in  the   time 

of  Buddha,  cxv.  395 
St.  Maur,  Benedictine  monastery  of, 

cxxvii.  89 ;  its  foundation,  ib. 
St.  Paul,  his  mode  of  dealing  with 

Gentile  converts,  cxix.  165 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  original  design 

of,  by  Wren,  cxviii.  85 ;  the  dome 

of,  87 


Dean  Milmau's  Annals  of, 
cxxix.  170 ;  early  reverence  for, 
176  ;  condition  of,  under  Elizabeth, 
178;  secular  ceremonials  in,  ib.; 
Paul's  "Walk,  180;  instances  of 
desecration,  ib.  note ;  Inigo's  re- 
storations, 185;  Paul's  Cross,  188, 
190 ;  architectural  defects  of  Old 
St.  Paul's,  191 ;  report  of  Wren, 
ib. ;  general  features  of  Wren's 
structure,  192  ;  mediocrity  of  later 
Deans,  193;  Wren's  Latin  cross, 
195  ;  admirable  adaptation  of,  to 
sound,  ih. ;  excessive  length  of 
nave,  196;  prejudice  against  mu- 
ral monuments  in,  198 
St.  Paul's,  the  'Three  Cathedrals' 
of,  by  Mr.  Longman,  cxxxviii. 
452 ;  Wren's  original  design  for 
the  surroundings,  453 ;  Dean  Mil- 
man's  censure  of  the  old  building, 
454;  its  cost,  when  patched  by 
luigo  Jones,  455;  the  church  of 
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Etlielbert,  456 ;  Bishop  Maurice's 
fabric  described,  ih.  460  ;  its  un- 
rivalled beaut}^,  ib. ;  the  spire 
struck  by  lightning,  461 ;  work  of 
restoration,  ib. ;  faults  of  Inigo 
Jones,  462;  the  Great  Fire,  ib.; 
strength  of  the  ruined  walls,  463; 
Wren's  drawings  and  work,  ib. 
471 ;  other  designs,  ib. ;  Wren's 
mode  of  supporting  the  dome,  472  ; 
Sir  J.  Thoruhill's  disfigurements, 
473 ;  need  of  light  and  colour, 
474 ;  question  of  Munich  glass,  ib. 
475 ;  Wren's  general  achieve- 
ments, lb. ;  the  Duke  of  York's 
alterations,  ib. ;  Mr.  Fergusson's 
criticisms,  476;  question  of  Wren's 
intended  adornments,  478 ;  chill- 
ing aspect  of  interior,  479 ;  fund 
for  completing  the  work,  480 ;  use 
of  gilding,  481 ;  grandeur  of  the 
building  when  completed,  482 

St.  Peter,  Scottish  monastery  of,  at 
Ratisbon,  cxix.  171 

St.  Peter's  (Home),  the  basilica 
stripped  by  the  Saracens,  cxviii. 
366  ;  its  precincts  fortified,  ib. 

St.  Philip  jS^eri,  his  remark  on  In- 
dulgences, cxxx.  325 

St.  Quentin,  battle  of  ("1557),  de- 
scribed by  the  Due  d'Aumale, 
cxxx.  361 

St.  Simon  (Louis  de  Eouvroy,  Duke 
of,  1675-1755),  his  account  of 
Leopold  of  Lorraine  rendering 
homage  to  Louis  XIV.,  cxii.  80 

his  Memoirs  edited  by  M, 

Cheruel,  cxix.  61 ;  his  manuscript 
additions  to  Dangeau's  '  Journal,' 
62  ;  his  hostility  to  Louis  XIV., 
69 ;  compilation  and  date  of  his 
memoirs,  72 ;  probably  a  lifelong 
work,  77  ;  he  induces  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  to  renounce  Madame 
d'Argenton,  78 ;  anecdote  of  the 
Due  de  Chartres  and  the  Due  du 
Maine  on  their  marriage,  79 ;  he 
succeeds  to  the  dukedom,  80 ;  his 
memoirs  an  expansion  of  Dangeau's 


narrative,  81 ;  period  comprised  in 
his  writings,  82 ;  his  story  of  the 
supposed  poisoning  of  Henrietta 
of  England,  84 ;  his  character  un- 
derrated by  Frenchmen,  86 ;  his 
championship  of  aristocracy  in 
France,  87 ;  his  aversion  to  disso- 
lute pleasures,  89;  reproached  as  a 
Jansenist,  ib. ;  his  unaffected  piety, 
90 ;  he  quits  the  army  in  disgust,  92 

St.  Simon  (Louis  de  Rouvroy,  Duke 
of),  his  plan  for  teaching  history 
to  Louis  XV.,  cxxiv.  376 

St.  Simon  (Claudius  Henry,  Count 
de,  1760-1825) ;  his  association 
with  Comte,  cxxvii.  309 ;  their 
estrangement,  310 

St.  Sophia,  the  Church  and  Mosque 
of,  incongruity  of  Moslem  wor- 
ship in,  cxxi.  456  ;  ancient  writers 
on,  457 ;  restorations  by  Che- 
valier Fossati,  458 ;  discovery  of 
ancient  mosaics,  ib.  ;  origin  of  the 
name,  4G0;  original  church  of 
Constantine,  ib. ;  rebuilt  by  Con- 
stantius,  461;  the  third  basilica  of 
Theodosius,  ib. ;  burnt  during  the 
Nika  Sedition,  462;  Justinian's 
basilica  begun,  ib. ;  claims  of  ad- 
jacent proprietors,  463 ;  enthusiasm 
of  Justinian,  465  ;  building  opera- 
tions, ib. ;  enormous  cost  of,  467, 
468  ;  date  of  its  dedication,  469  ; 
dome  ruined  b}'  an  earthquake,  ib.; 
completion  by  Isidorus,  ib. ;  primi- 
tive form  of  the  building,  470 ; 
present  cruciform  appearance,  471 ; 
the  porches,  472  ;  divisions  of  the 
interior,  473 ;  the  ambo,  ib. ;  the 
bema,  474  ;  restoration  of  the  mo- 
saics, 475 ;  graceful  grouping  of 
pillars,  ib. ;  Byzantine  ceremonials 
at,  476;  later  addition  of  but- 
tresses, 477  ;  erection  of  a  tower, 
ib. ;  restorations  by  later  Greek 
emperors,  ib.  478 ;  Moslem  mina- 
rets, ib.  ;  evidences  of  neglect,  479  ; 
repairs  by  Abdul  Medjid,  ib. ;  the 
type   of  Greek  nationality,   480; 
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histoi'ical  associations,  481 ;  ex- 
communications therein,  482 ;  dur- 
ing the  Latin  occupation,  484 ; 
united  Greek  and  Latin  worship 
in,  485,  486 ;  massacre  by  Maho- 
met, 487  ;  legend  connected  there- 
with, 488 ;  Moslem  thanksgiving, 
ib.  489 ;  investiture  of  Patriarchs 
by  Mahomet,  I'i.;  military  triumphs 
in,  491;  slaughter  of  the  Janissaries, 
ib.;  architectural  influence  of,  492 

St,  Vitus'  Dance,  supposed  cause  of 
the  disease,  cxii.  538  ;  described  as 
the  '  insanity  of  the  muscles,'  ib. 

St.  Wilfrid,  his  triumph  in  the 
Easter  controversy,  cxxvii.  424 

Salamanca,  Gothic  cathedrals  at, 
exxii.  153 

battle  of,  Marmont's  account 

of,  cxl.  541 

Salamander,  specimen  of,  at  Amster- 
dam, cxi.  187 

Salem  (U.S.),  early  history  of, 
cxxviii.  1 ;  Mr.  Upham's  work  on 
witchcraft  at,  3 ;  popular  super- 
stitions at,  o ;  origin  of  the  settle- 
ment, fi;  hatred  of  Indians,  9; 
Sabbath  patrols,  ib. ;  state  of  social 
life  in,  ib. ;  religious  disputes  with 
the  Farmers,  11  ;  Mr.  Burroughes 
executed  for  sorcery,  13  ;  the  min- 
ister Mr.  Lawson,  ib.  ;  ministiy  of 
Mr.  Parris,  ib.;  belief  in  Satanic 
agency,  14  ;  Mrs.  Higgins  hanged, 
15  ;  story  of  Cotton  Mather,  17  ; 
Mr,  Parris's  meetings  of  '  afflicted 
children,'  ib.  ;  public  examination 
of  witches  in  1691,  18  ;  execution 
of  Sarah  Good,  19 ;  tragedy  of  the 
Towne  family,  20-30  ;  John  Proc- 
ter and  wife,  31  ;  the  Jacobs 
family,  ib.  ;  Goodman  Corey,  32  ; 
confessions  of  the  accused,  34 ;  end 
of  Mr.  Parris,  37  ;  and  of  Cotton 
Mather,  ib.;  Ann  Putnam's  case, 
38 ;  reforms  of  Rev.  .loseph  Green, 
39  ;  causes  of  the  AVitch  Tragedy 
of  1692,  41 ;  superstition  at  the 
present  daj',  42 


Salique  law,  the,  cxl.  215 ;  reasons 

for,  216 
Salisbury,  Earls  of,  early  residence 

of,  in  London,  cxxxi.  178 
Salisbury  (Marquess  of,  the  present, 

b.  1830),  his  secession,  when  Lord 

Cranborne,     from     the    Cabinet, 

cxxv.  586 
his  unworthy  scepticism  as 

to  native   appreciation  of  British 

rule  in  India,  cxxxiv.  383 

his    supposed  language   in 


1874  on  the  Public  Worship 
Regulation  Bill  and  the  Commons, 
cxl.  571 ;  Mr.  Disraeli's  allusions 
thereto,  ib. ;  his  vigorous  Indian 
administration,  580 

Sallust  (Caius  Crispus  Sallustius, 
B.C.  85-35),  his  villa  at  Rome 
destroyed  by  Alaric,  cxviii.  347 

Salmon,  habits  of,  in  British  Colum- 
bia, cxix.  463 ;  quantities  of,  used 
there  for  manuring,  464 

Salmon     Fisheries,    cxxxvii.    153  ; 
value  of  the  Commission  of  1860, 
ib. ;  fanciful  statistics,   154  ;  pros- 
pects of  cheapness,  ib. ;  the  fisher- 
man, ib.  157 ;  past  legislation,  ib. ; 
salmon  in  a  state  of  nature,  158  ; 
breeding  seasons,  159;  migrations 
between  fresh  and  salt  water,  ib. ; 
theory  of  '  upper  riparians,'  160  ; 
and   of  estuary  fishermen,   161  ; 
difficulties  caused  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, 162  ;  disputes  of  ownership, 
165  ;  artificial   obstructions,  168 ; 
fishing-weirs,  ib.  ;  usurpations  of 
mill-owners,    170  ;     Scotch    and 
English     statutes    thereon,    171 
Mr.  Smith's  invention  of  the  *  fish- 
pass,'   172 ;  later  imitations,  174 
obstructive  powers  of  mill-owners 
175  ;  the  Committee  of  1860-70 
176 ;  want  of  eflicient  fish-passes 
ib.  ;  the  Act  of  1861,  177;  a  conr 
needed  to  arrange  disputes,  178 
expense  of '  passes,'  ib.  ;  results  of 
Commissioners'  labours,  180  ;  re- 
cent improvements,  181  ;  Bills  of 
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Mr.  Dcdds  and  Mr.  Dillwyn,  ih.  ; 
fisherj'^-boards  and  districts  in  the 
three  kingdoms,  ib.  182  ;  prospects 
of  reform,  ib. 
Salt,  presence  of,  in  the  atmosphere, 

cxvi,  303 
taxes  on,  in  France  and  Eng- 
land, cxxxi.  385 
Salvador  (M.  Joseph),  his  indiscri- 
minate eulogy  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
cxvii.  198 ;  disbelieves  the  mira- 
cles of  Moses,  199;  his  explana- 
tion of  Christianity  as  a  compro- 
mise, 200  ;  his  theory  of  an  eclectic 
religion  based  on  Judaism,  201 ; 
his  definition  of  Christianity  ex- 
amined, 205 

Samarow  (Gregor),  his,  'Um  Scepter 
und  Kronen,'  cxxxvii.  422 ;  popu- 
larity of  the  work,  ib. ;  the  author 
supposed  to  be  Herr  Meding,  ib.; 
too  dull  for  translation  into  Eng- 
lisli,  ib. ;  insipid  character  of  the 
romance  portion,  423 ;  interview 
between  Manteutfel  and  Bismarck, 
ib.  426  ;  war  against  Austria  de- 
termined on,  431 ;  King  George 
V.  of  Hanover  at  Herrenhausen, 
433  ;  Court  of  Vienna,  435 ;  fight 
at  Langeiisalza,  439;  the  Emperor 
Franz  .Tos  ph,  440;  Napoleon  III. 
and  Herr  Hansen,  443,  444; 
Drouyn  dn  Lhuys,  445;  scene  at 
the  Tuileries  after  Sadowa,  446 ; 
Klindworlh's  embassy  to  Paris, 
448  ;  Herr  von  Beust,  449 ;  Bis- 
marck and  Benedetti  at  Nikols- 
burg,  451 ;  meeting  of  Napoleon 
with  his  Marshals  at  Paris,  452  ; 
and  with  the  Empress  Charlotte 
of  Mexico,  454,  456;  promised 
continuation  of  the  novel,  ib. 

Sambuco  (Curzietto  del),  brigandage 
of,  cxxxii.  302 

*  Same,'  the  adjective  explained,  cxl. 
249 

Samuelson  (Mr.  B.),  his  pamphlet 
on  the  Irish  Land  Question,  cxxxi. 
282 


Sanchi,  the  Tope  at,  drawings  of,  at 
the  Indian  Museum,  cxxx.  485 ; 
Mr.  Fergusson's  description  of, 
502,  504 ;  Colonel  Maisey's  draw- 
ings of,  506 
Sand,      George.       See      Dudevant, 

Madame. 
Sandby  (Mr.),   his    history   of    the 
Royal  Academy,  cxviii.  483  ;  his 
qualifications,  ib. ;  the  publication 
witli  drawn,  ib. 

'  Sandford  and  Merton,'  origin  and 

authorship  of,  cxxvi.  490 
Sandon  (Lord,  the  present,  b.  1831), 
his  imprudent  speech  in  1874  on 
Education,  cxl.  559 

San  Francisco,  character  of  its  popu- 
lation, cxxix.  460 ,  turbulent  early 
history  of,  ib. 

■ Baron  Hiibner's  account  of, 

cxxxviii.  72  ;  steamers  to  Yoko- 
hama, 73 

San  Juan,  Island  of,  occupation  of, 
by  General  Harney,  cxix.  458  ; 
the  Oregon  treaty  examined,  459 ; 
the  '  Douglas  Channel '  proposed 
as  a  solution,  460 

Sansavino  (Andrea  Contucci  di,  Tus- 
can sculptor),  his  works  criticised, 
cxxi.  545 

Sanskrit,  its  grammar  the  foundation 
of  Greek,  cxv.  74  ;  its  aid  to  the 
classification  of  languages,  83 ; 
history  of,  ib.  ;  importance  of  its 
study,  381 

discovery  of,  cxxxvi.  463 

Santals,  the  aboriginal  tribe  of  Ben- 
gal, cxxix.  218,  224 

Santiago  (Spain),  Gothic  Cathedral 
at,  cxxii,  157 

'  Santissima  Trinidad,'  the,  case  of, 
cxxxv.  575 

Sapphires,  talismanic  effects  ascribed 
to,  cxxiv.  231 ;  applied  by  Greeks 
and  Romans  to  lapislazuli,  237  ; 
etymology  of,  ib. ;  the  red  sapphire 
or  ruby,  241 ;  other  varieties,  242 ; 
use  of,  in  ancient  gems,  552 

Saracens,   their    desolation     of    the 
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Campagiia  at  Eome,  cxviii.  365  ; 
"watch-towers  to  protect  the  Italian 
coasts  against,  ib. ;  their  approach 
to  Rome,  366  ;  defeated  at  sea  by 
Leo  IV.  and  John  VIII.,  368 ; 
their  ravages  in  Italy,  ib. 
Saragossa,  French  siege  of  (1808), 
exxxi.  76,  80 

Sarawak  (Borneo),  changes  since 
Bi'ooke's  arrival,  cxvi.  40-'>  ;  failure 
of  Christian  mission  at,  405  ;  at- 
tacked by  Chinese  immigrants, 407 
Sard,  sardion,  or  sardius,  etymology 
of,  cxxiv,  237 :  use  of,  in  Greek 
gems,  551 

Sardanapalus,  supposed  Assyrian 
origin  of  the  name,  cxi.  63;  incon- 
sistent statements  respecting,  ib. 

Sardinia,  her  sacrifice  of  Savoy  to 
France,  cxi.  536  ;  character  of  the 
bargain,  537  ;  disregard  of  treaties 
securing  the  neutrality  of  Savoy, 
549 

Sargent  (M.),  his  improved  treatment 
of  idiots,  cxxii.  39 

Sarzana  (Tommaso  da).  See  Nicholas 
v.,  Poj)e 

Sasiola  (de),  Spanish  Ambassador  in 
1483,  cxxi.  202 

Saskatchewan  lUver,  the,  cxix.  476 

Sassetti  (Filippo),  on  the  similarities 
between  Sanskrit  and  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe,  cxxxix.  419 

Sattarah  (India),  annexation  of, 
cxvii.  17 

Saturn  (the  planet),  cxi.  422;  the 
*  Rings  '  of,  ib.  423 

Sa'iul  (Ibn  Abdu-1-Aziz,  Prince  of 
AVahabees,   d.  1814),  liis  alleged 
capture  of  Mecca,  cxxii.  609  note 
Saughs,  raid  of  tlie,'  cxx.  331 

Saunders  (C.  V>. ),  Ollicial  Reports  of, 
on  Rerar,  cx^xvii.  225 

Saurin  (James,  1677-1730),  his 
preaching  at  the  Hague,  exxxviii. 
214 

'  Saurin  v.  Star,'  limits  of  conven- 
tual obedience  determined  by  tlie 
case  of,  cxxx.  332 


Saussure,  his  theory  of  glacier  mo- 
tion, cxiii.  228 

his  love   of  Alpine  scenery, 

cxxx.    119;    his    visit  to   Monte 
Rosa,  120 

Sauveur  (Joseph,  b.  1653),  his  dis- 
covery respecting  the  vibrations  of 
sound,  cxxvii.  104,  105 

Savages,  excess  of  brain-power  above 
their  needs,  cxxxiv.  204 ;  their 
capacity  for  music,  206 

question  of  their  primitive 

state,    exxxv.    111.       See    Man, 
Primitive 

degradation  of  lano:uag'e  in 


lowest  races  of,  cxxxix.  439  note 

Savannah  (U.S.),  Sherman's  march 
against,  cxxi.  287 ;  his  capture  of, 
ib. 

Savigny  (Frederic  Carl  von,  1779- 
1861),  Euglish  translations  of  his 
legal  works,  cxxx.  539 ;  on  im- 
portance of  the  study  of,  555 

Savings'  Ranks,  early  State  encourage- 
ment of,  exxxviii.  109;  the  Post 
Office  Savings'  Banks,  ib. ;  not  a 
proper  substitute  for  permanent 
investments,  110;  vicious  policy 
of  Mr.  Lowe,  ib.  ;  comparison  of 
Consols,  111 

Savonarola  (Jerome,  1452-1498), 
his  political  theocracy,  cxxxvi. 
146,  147 ;  his  short-lived  influ- 
ence, ib. 

Savoy  (Charles  Emmanuel,  Duke  of, 
1562-1630),  his  claim  to  the  Man- 
tuan  succession,  ixxiii.  37 ;  his 
character  by  M.  Cousin,  42;  in- 
trigues against  Richelieu,  43  ;  his 
suspicious  conduct  to  the  Allies, 
48 

Savoy,  recent  annexation  of,  by 
France,  cxi.  5.35  ;  pre\  ious  com- 
pact between  France  and  Sardinia, 
ib.  ;  averse  to  the  Austrian  war, 
5.36;  treaty  of  1564  with  Switz- 
erland, 539  ;  policy  of  Eniniannel 
Pliilibert,  ib. ;  contests  with  Ge- 
neva.   510;  peace   of  St.    Julien 
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ih. ;  alliance  of  Victor  Amadeus 
witli  Austria,  541 ;  French  inva- 
sion, ib. ;  the  Cantons  resist  annex- 
ation to  France,  542  ;  negotiations 
in  1704,  ib. ;  origin  of  the  idea  of 
neutralisation,  ib. ;  French  aggres- 
sion in  1792,  ih. ;  partition  of,  in 
1814,  at  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  543  ; 
importance  of  neutralising  Chab- 
lais  and  Faucigny,  544 ;  passes 
entrusted  to  Switzerland,  545  ; 
article  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
ib. ;  second  treaty  of  Paris,  546 ; 
topographical  details,  ib. ;  decla- 
ration of  neutrality  in  1815  dis- 
regarded by  France,  548 ;  and  by 
Sardinia,  549 
Sawtree    (AV.),    execution    of,    for 

heresy,  cxxxiv.  168 
Saxe  (Maurice,  Count  de,  Marshal, 
1696-1750),  Dr.  Weber's  life  of, 
cxx.  500 ;  romance  attached  to  his 
memory,  ib. ;  his  illegitimate  birth, 
502  ;  his  early  life,  ib. ;  joins  the 
army,  505 ;  abrupt  close  of  his 
autobiography,  506 ;  his  first  taste 
of  warfare,  607;  his  schooling 
renewed,  ib.  608  ;  rejoins  the  allied 
army  in  Flanders,  ib. ;  receives  a 
royal  pension,  ih. ;  his  marriage, 
509;  his  extravagancies,  510;  ac- 
cusations f:  gainst  his  wife,  511 ; 
divorced,  6i2;  his  sentiments  on 
marriage,  513;  his  gambling  habits, 
ib.;  instance  of  his  courage,  514; 
received  into  the  French  service, 
515;  story  of  him  at  Paris,  ib. 
516 ;  his  visit  to  England,  ib. ;  elec- 
ted Duke  of  Courland,  517,518;  in- 
terview with  Prince  Menschikow, 
619 ;  anecdote  of  his  offending 
the  Duchess  Anna,  520 ;  his  escape 
from  the  Russians,  ib. ;  his  inti- 
macy with  the  actress  Adrienne 
Lecouvreur  at  Paris,  521  and  note  ; 
his  work  'Mes  Reveries,'  522; 
praised  by  Frederick  the  Great  as 
a  tactician,  ib, ;  joins  the  Duke  of 
Berwick   at   Ettling,   523 ;  made 


Lieutenant-General,  ib.  ;    his  ex- 
ploit at  the  taking  of  I'rague,  524; 
his  meeting  with  Briihl  at  Dres- 
den, ib.  525  ;  captures  Egra,  525 ; 
failure    of    his     mission    to    the 
Czarina,  526 ;  named  to  command 
Charles  Edward's  intended  descent 
on    England,   527;    at  Fontenoy, 
528  ;  his  equipnge  of  actors,  532  ; 
anecdote  of,  at  Peronne,  533 ;  his 
victory  at  Lawfeld,  534 ;  a  retired 
officer   after   the  peace,  ib. ;    his 
death,   535 ;  his   military  genius, 
536,  537 
Saxon,  original  definition  of,  as  ap- 
plied to  England,  cxxi.  37  note 
Saxon  Chronicle,  the,  unique  value 
of,  cxxi.  10,   11  ;  absence   of  na- 
tional feeling  in  its  account  of  the 
Conquest,  30,  31 
Saxony,  introduction  of  silk  manu- 
factures into,  cxvi.  179 
Saxony,  ducal  house  of,  its  connexion 
with  the  Royal  family  of  England, 
cxxxii.  92 
Scandinavia,  early  poetry  of,  cxiv. 
429  ;  its  enigmatic  character,  432; 
alliterative  verse,  434 ;  the  '  Woof 
of  War,'  435 
Scandinavian  kingdoms,   future    of, 
discussed,    cxxxiv.    236 ;     Union 
movement  of  1864  commenced  by 
Sweden,  244 ;  the  Union  of  Cal- 
mar,  245  ;  causes  of  its  failure,  ib. 
247;    present    difficulties    to  the 
scheme,   ih.  ;  position   of  Slesvig, 
ib. ;  possible  solutions  of  the  ques- 
tion, 248 ;  Russian   and   German 
designs,   249 ;    English   interests, 
ib. 
Scarabseus,     or     beetle-stone,    the, 

cxxiv.  634,  544 
Scarron  (Madame).     See  Maintenon, 

Madame  de 
Scharf  (Mr.  G.),  his  services  to  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  cxxiv. 
350 
Scharnhorst  (Gerhard,  1756-1813), 
life  of,  by  G.  H.  Klippel,  cxl.  287; 
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his  early  life,  292 ;  enters  Count 
William  of  Lippe's  military  aca- 
demy, 293 ;  bis  commission  from 
George  III.  as  cornet,  294;  his 
career  in  the  Hanoverian  service, 
ih.  298 ;  his  teaching  at  the  Artil- 
lery School  at  Hanover,  206 ; 
brilliant  exploits  against  the 
French,  298  ;  masterly  night- 
march  from  Menin,  300  ;  accepts 
service  on  the  Prussian  Staff,  303 ; 
jealousies  at  his  appointment,  305; 
his  artillery  teachings  at  Berlin, 
806 ;  promotions  by  the  king,  ih. ; 
his  labours  for  the  Military  Society, 
307  ;  letter  to  his  son  on  vrar  with 
France,  310;  his  services  recog- 
nised by  Bliicher,  312  ;  his  labours 
with  Stein  and  Hardenberg,  315 ; 
reorganisation  of  the  Prussian 
army  after  Jena,  319 ;  later  im- 
portance of  his  military  studies, 
ib. 

Schaumburg  ( Lippe,  Count  William 
of,  d.  1777),  patronage  of,  by 
George  II.,  cxl.  288 ;  his  service  in 
the  Seven  Years'  War,  ib. ;  suc- 
cess in  Portugal,  289 ;  his  maxims 
of  military  study,  ib.  ;  his  reforms 
in  Hanover,  290 ;  his  military 
school  on  the  Steinhuder  Lake, 
291  ;  his  pupil  Scharnhorst's  esti- 
mate of  him,  292 

Scheffer  (Ary,  1795-1858),  his  mar- 
vellous power  of  expression,  cxii. 
161 ;  his  contemplative  tempera- 
ment, 162;  his  conduct  in  the 
Revolution  of  1830,  164;  his 
attachment  to  the  Orleans  family, 
166 ;  disgusted  with  the  coup 
d'etM,  170  ;  growth  of  his  talent 
indicated  by  his  paintings,  172 ; 
religious  influences,  173;  character 
of  his  portraits,  ih, 

Schelling(Frederick  William  Joseph, 
1775-1854) ,  his  lectures  at  Munich, 
cxl.  233  ;  his  scheme  of  teaching 
Latin  in  England,  234 

Scheuchzer  (of  Zurich),  his  earliest 


theory  of  glacier  motion,  cxiii. 
227 

Schiaparelli  (Professor),  director  of 
the  Milan  observatory,  his  memoir 
on  meteoric  showers,  cxl,  416 

Schiller  (John  Christopher  Frede- 
rick von,  1759-1805),  his  literary 
character  by  Sir  A.  Alison,  cxi. 
160 

Schirren  (Professor),  his  conclusive 
pamphlet  on  the  Baltic  provinces, 
cxxxii.  66 

'  Schisme.  Treatise  of,'  work  sup- 
pressed by  Elizabeth,  cxxxiv.  174 

Schlegel  (August  Wilhelm  von, 
1767-1845),  his  essay  on  Fra 
Angelico's  Coronation  of  the  Vir- 
gin, cxxii.  80,  81 

on  the  mechanical  and  organ- 

ical  forms  of  translation,  cxxiii. 
367 

Schlegel  ( Frederick  von,  1772-1829), 
on  the  Indo-Germanic  tribe  of 
languages,  cxv.  85 

Schliemann  (Dr.  Heinrich),  his 
works  on  ancient  Troy,  cxxxix. 
506 ;  his  excavations  described 
therein,  507  ;  his  praiseworthy 
labour  and  zeal,  508  ;  question  of 
the  site  of  Homeric  Ilium  before 
his  researches,  512 ;  state  of 
things  at  his  arrival,  513 ;  his 
ardent  study  of  Homer,  ih.  ;  his 
'  Ithaca,  Peloponnese,  and  Troy,' 
ih. ;  excavations  on  Hissarlik,  514  ; 
stone  implements  discovered,  516  ; 
layers  of  debris,  517  ;  discovery  of 
the '  great  tower,'  and  Scfean  gates, 
518  ;  of  '  Priam's  treasures,'  519  ; 
female  ornaments,  520  ;  his  belief 
in  the  literal  accuracy  of  Homer's 
account,  521 ;  non-Helhrnic  cha- 
racter of  relics,  as  judged  from 
pliotographs,  522  ;  owl-headed 
vases,  623  ;  hasty  deductions, 
524  ;  on  the  denns  aix<piKVTrfWov  of 
Homer,  526  ;  argues  from  Greek 
customs  to  Trojan,  ib.;  are  the 
x&Wcs  pre-HeUenic  ?  527  ;  architec- 
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tural  monuments,  528 ;  tbe  Ho- 
meric Troy  limited  to  Pergamus, 
529 ;  his  claims  open  to  dispute, 
531 ;  summary  of  his  couclusions, 
lb. ;  historical  truth  of  Trojan  war 
not  proved  by  his  discovery  of 
remains,  532  ;  topographical  con- 
jectures, 534 ;  the  Homeric  account 
criticised,  535 ;  the  inscriptions 
disappointing,  638  ;  terra-cotta 
fusaioU  or  carrousels,  539 ;  imple- 
ments of  the  stone-age,  540  j  and 
of  bronze,  643 

Schnorr  (Professor),  his  frescoes  at 
jMunich,  cxxiii.  11  ;  his  rate  of 
workmanship,  19 

Schomberg  (Frederic,  Duke  of, 
1G19-1G90),  his  campaign  in 
Ireland,  cxxi.  514 ;  his  death  at 
the  Boyne  described,  515 

School-Boards,  creation  of,  by  the 
Act  of  1870,  cxxxix.  214 ;  their 
duties  and  conduct,  ih.  233  ;  recent 
charges  against  the  London  School- 
Board,  ib.  238 ;  the  Birmingham 
Board,  244 

Schools.     See  Education 

Schoolcraft  (H.  E.),  his  information 
respecting  the  Indian  tribes  of  the 
United  States,  cxxv.  332 ;  on  the 
foreign  origin  of  the  Mexicans,  355 

Schulenburg  (General  von,  1661- 
1747),  his  masterly  retreat  across 
the  Oder,  cxx.  605;  Voltaire's 
remark  on,  ib. ;  his  advice  to 
Maurice,  Count  of  Saxe,  500 

Schwabe,  on  certain  spots  on  the 
planet  Jupiter,  cxl.  420 

Schwarzenberg  (Prince),  his  anti- 
Prussian  policy  as  premier,  cxxx, 
422  ;  opposed  by  Bismarck,  ib, 

Sciarra  (Marco  di),  brigandage  of, 
cxxxii.  302 

Science,  the  term  defined,  cxiv.  464 

■ utilitarian  views  of,  cxv.  75 

popular  treatment  of,  cxxii. 


Science  (Modern),  principles  and 
methods  of,  cxxxiii.  146 ;  recent 
strides  in,  ib, ;  insoluble  questions 
in,  147  J  obscure  deliuitions  ap- 
plied to  physics,  148 ;  tyranny  of 
words  in,  ib, ;  mystery  as  to  mo- 
tive cause  of  matter,  150 ;  relations 
of  matter  and  force,  ib, ;  gravita- 
tion, 152 ;  vital  forces  and  volition, 
153  J  functions  of  chemistry  in 
regard  to  matter,  155 ;  the  atomic 
theory,  156 ;  spectrum  analysis, 
157 ;  new  methods  of  analysis, 
158 ;  synthetical  branch  of,  161 ; 
complexity  of  chemical  systems, 
162  ;  phenomena  of  electricity,  ib. 
166 ;  relations  of  man  with  the 
lower  animals,  170,  175 

inroads  of   speculation   on. 


423 


its  alleged  discrepancy  with 


Scripture,  cxl.  69 


cxxxvii,  493,  499 

Science  (Natural),  its  evidences  li- 
mited to  probabilities,  cxvi.  311 

Science  (Physical),  principle  of  the 
conservation  of  energy,  cxxx.  138, 
142 

Scientific  Education.  See  Education, 
Scientific 

'Sconce,'  the  word  in  Shakspeare 
explained,  cxxxvi.  369,  373 

'  Score,'  Northern  origin  of  the  word, 
cxl.  248 

Scotland,  Silurian  discoveries  in, 
cxii.  89;  Old  Red  Sandstone  de- 
posits, 97;  Permian  formations, 
101 ;  dearth  of  Jacobite  accounts 
of  the  two  rebellions,  332 ;  early 
prejudice  against  the  Act  of  Union, 
338 ;  position  of  the  Covenanters, 
345  ;  feelings  of  the  Highlanders 
towards  the  Stuarts,  349 ;  military 
incapacity  of  the  insurgents  in  '15, 
355 ;  County  histories  of,  489 ; 
labours  of  Scott,  Gordon,  and 
Sibbald,  491;  editions  of  literary 
clubs,  495  and  note ;  early  affinity 
of  the  Lowlanders  and  Northern 
English,  502  ;  Flemish  colonisa- 
tion of,  503  ;  appointment  of 
Sheriffs  in.  504  ;  ancient  duties  of 
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coroners,    507;    social   differences 

between  the    east  and   west   of, 

514 
Scotland,  wealth  of  popular  poetry 

in,  cxiii.  108 
Mr.  Bucltle's  views  of  Scot- 


tish history,  cxiv.  200  ;  his  charge 
of  national  superstition,  204; 
growth  of  the  Sabbatarian  theory 
in,  539;  the  present  observance 
condemned,  542 

share  of,  in  the  Darien  ex- 


pedition, cxv.  6 ;  proportional  in- 
crease of  national  wealtli,  15 ;  poor- 
laws  in,  34 

restoration    of    Episcopacy 


in,  cxviii.  6 ;  persecution  of  the 
Conventiclers,  8  ;  Declarations  of 
the  Caineronians,  14  ;  the  rebellion 
justifiable,  15;  murder  of  John 
Brown,  14 ;  case  of  the  Wigton 
Martyrs,  17-33  ;  alliance  of,  with 
France,  230 ;  preservation  of 
French  habits  in,  ih. ;  origin  of  the 
league,  231  ;  links  of  national 
sympathj''  with  France,  ih. ;  Scot- 
tish mercenaries  abroad,  234  ;  the 
higher  classes  attracted  to  Paris, 
23G;  French  emigrants  to,  237; 
early  Flemish  colonies  in,  240 ; 
Scotcli  colleges  abroad,  243 ;  Scho- 
larly '  knight-errants,'  246 ;  home 
connexion  preserved  by  emigrants 
to  France,  248;  ecclesiastical  ties 
before  the  Reformation,  249  ;  resi- 
dent French  embassies  in,  25]  ; 
designs  of  Henry  II.  of  France 
upon,  253 
unpopularity     of    Bonian 


Catholicism  at  the  Eeforniation, 
cxix.  185 ;  Protestant  intolerance, 
187;  influence  of  clanship  on  re- 
ligion, 189 ;  disguised  missionaries 
in,  190 ;  inroads  of  the  Jesuits, 
191 ;  state  of  the  nobility  of,  un- 
der Elizabeth,  207 

office  of  heritable  Baillie  in. 


of  the  middle  class,  327  (see  Re- 
formation, Scottish)  ;  linen  manu- 
Vacture  in,  336,  344 

Scotland,  account  of,  in  1498,  cxxi.  ^ 
212,  213  ;  features  of  feudalism  in, 
337 ;  baronial  jurisdiction,  ib.;  per- 
manency of  old  families,  ib. ;  sub- 
infeudation, 338;  local  surnames, 
ib. ;  Highland  coats  of  arms,  340 ; 
legendary  pedigrees  in,  ib.  341 
(see  Heraldry) ;  origin  of  family 
names  in,  343 ;  early  use  of  seals 
in,  348 

customary   leases    of   moor- 
lands, etc.,  in,  cxxv.  199 

English  claims  to  early  feu- 


dal superiority  in,  cxxvi.  241 ;  re- 
lations of,  with  the  Normans,  242; 
turbulent  condition  after  .the  death 
of  Bruce,  244 ;  defects  of  the  Par- 
liament, 245 ;  results  of  the  War 
of  Independence,  ib.  ;  prosperity 
under  the  Alexanders,  246 ;  de- 
cline in  the  seventeenth  century, 
247 ;  independence  purchased  at 
the  cost  of  freedom,  ih. ;  real  nature 
of  the  war  shown  by  Mr.  Burton, 
248 ;  Norman  tyranny,  249 ;  po- 
licy of  Edward,  250 ;  romantic 
eulogy  of  the  Highlanders,  ih. ;  use 
of  Gaelic  in,  251;  power  of  the 
nobility  under  the  Stuarts,  253 ; 
services  of  the  middle  class,  254  ; 
struggles  between  the  Crown  and 
nobles,  255 ;  altered  relations  with 
France,  256 ;  chance  of  concilia- 
tion neglected  by  Henry  VIII.,  257 
early  commendation   of,  to 


cxx.  321  note ;  deplorable  state  of, 
under  Bruce^  323;  establishment 


England,  denounced,  cxxx.  206, 
210;  views  of  Mr.  Freeman  and 
Mr.  Burton  thereon,  ib. ;  marriage 
laws  of,  208,  270  (see  Marriage, 
Laics  of) 

the    Union    of,    compared 

with  that  of  Ireland,  cxxxiii.  527, 
528 

her  liberties  twice  saved  by 

the  middle-class,  cxxxiv.  104, 105 ; 
Mr.  Burton's  account  of  the  Re- 
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formation,  108  j  early  Reformation 
Acts,  ib. ;  the  Huguenot  system 
repudiated  by  tbe  Estates,  ih. ; 
triumpli  of  Presbyterianism  over 
Episcopacy,  109 ;  struggle  for 
church-lauds,  ib. ;  conduct  of  Mary 
and  Knox,  ib, ;  Episcopacy  re- 
stored, 110 ;  Articles  of  Perth, 
111  ;  moderation  of  English 
Church  polity  contrasted  there- 
with, 112 ;  fear  and  hatred  of 
Popery,  113  j  the  crisis  of  1640, 
114;  Presbyterian  system  recon- 
structed, 115;  grievances  imder 
Charles  I.,  118 ;  tyrannous  conduct 
of  Charles  II.,  119  ;  Prelacy  estab- 
lished, ib.;  base  conduct  of  Lau- 
derdale and  Sharp,  121 ;  depravity 
of  the  nobles,  122 ;  increased 
power  of  the  clergy,  124 ;  bad 
effects  of  the  struggle  of  the  seven- 
teenth centur}',  125;  good  effects 
of  Presbyterianism,  126 ;  position 
of  Dissenting  bodies,  ib. ;  wise  le- 
gislation of  Cromwell,  127;  growth 
of  municipal  law,  129 

Scotland,  modern  progress  of  social 
fusion  with  England,  cxl.  261 

Church  of,  absence  of  pniestly 

exclusiveness  in,  cxiv.  206 ;  its 
democratic  character,  207 ;  Mr. 
Cunningham's  history  of,  394 ;  de- 
fects of  previous  historians,  ib. ; 
effects  of  the  Reformation,  397; 
early  missionary  period,  398 ; 
character  of  the  Culdees,  400 ; 
their  degeneracy  and  overthrow, 
401 ;  establishment  of  Roman 
Catholicism,  ib. ;  development  of 
Roman  influence,  402;  French 
education  of  the  clergy,  ib. ;  sub- 
version of  Catholicism,  403  ;  the 
parochial  system  its  legacy,  404  ; 
Archbishop  '  Hamilton's  Cate- 
chism,' 406 ;  liturgical  service  of 
the  early  Reformed  Church,  407 ; 
Morton's  Tulchan  Episcopacy, 
408 ;  opposition  of  Melville,  ib. ; 
Episcopacy    restored    by    James, 


410  ;  Spottiswoode  and  the  '  Five 
Articles  of  Perth,'  ib. ;  Laud's  new 
liturgy  resisted,  ib.  ;  Presbyterian- 
ism under  Cromwell,  412 ;  tyran- 
nical Episcopacy  of  Sharp  at  the 
Restoration,  413;  oppressed  con- 
dition of  the  Presbyterians,  ib. 
theology  of  the  Covenanters,  414 
effects  of  the  Revolution,  415 
Presbyterianism  newly  established, 
416;  its  contact  with  English 
Puritanism,  417 ;  the  General 
Assembh''  excused  the  Oath  of 
Allegiance,  418 ;  new  career  in 
the  last  century,  419 ;  rise  of  Mo- 
deratism,  420 ;  uniformity  of  be- 
lief more  apparent  than  real,  ib, ; 
accusations  of  heresy,  ib.  421 ;  in- 
tellectual spirit  of  theology,  422  ; 
decline  of  the  moderate  party  in 
the  present  centurj^,  ib. ;  accessions 
to  the  Evangelical  party,  423  ;  the 
disruption  of  1843,  ib.  424 

Scotland,  Church  of,  controversy 
respecting  patronage,  cxl.  273; 
the  Confession  of  Faith  and 
Shorter  Catechism,  274;  the  Auch- 
terarder  dispute,  277 ;  secession 
from,  and  establishment  of  the 
Free  Church,  279;  Lord  Aber- 
deen's Act,  282;  difhculties  of 
reunion,  284 

Scotland,  Free  Church  of,  claims  of, 
to  spiritual  authority,  cxxviii.  262 ; 
its  extra-legal  pretensions  illus- 
trated    in    the     Cardross     case, 


0"7 


-  establishment  of,  cxl.  281 

Scotland-yard,  formerly  a  royal  resi- 
dence, cxxxi.  178 

Scott  (Sir  Walter,  1771-1832),  his 
ballad  of  the  Battle  of  the  Harlaw 
a    unique    imitation    of    ancien 
phraseology,  cxi.  462 

.  his  account  of  the  Darien  ex 

pedition,  cxv.  4 ;  his  partialities  as 
an  historian,  5  ;  his  monument  at 
Edinburgh,  546 

his  talent  for  anecdote  ill 
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trated,    cxix.    318;    laments    Ws 

want  of  humour,  319 
Scott  (Sir  Walter),  his  prefaces  to 

his  novels,  cxx.  54  7iote  ;   anecdote 

of  his  dog  Diamond  rejected  by  Sir 

D.  Brewster,  210 
M.  Taine's  unjust  estimate 

of,  cxxi.  322,  323 

sepulchral  vase  sent  to  him 


by  Byron,  cxxi  v.  345 
his  obli^'atious  to  Miss  Edge- 


worth's  writings,  cxxvi.  453 

his  battle-pieces,  cxxix.  501 ; 


his  conscious  pathos,  ih. 
Lander's  estimate  of,  cxxx. 


247,  531  ;  his  habitual  overwork, 
546  ;  anecdote  of,  by  Lockhart,  ih. 
his  '  Life  of  Napoleon  '  criti- 


cised by  J.  S.  Mill,  cxxxix.  110; 
Dumont's  epigram  on  his  History, 
ih.  ;  fertility  of  his  literary  genius, 
384 ;  deterioration  of  his  latest 
works,  ih. 

his  '  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,' 


cxl.  223  ;  his  character   and   ap- 
pearance, by  Lord  Cockburn,  2G9 

Scott  (Capt.  R.N.),  his  criticism  of 
the  coil-system  of  constructing 
guns,  cxix.  510 

Scottish  monasteries  abroad,  cxix. 
108 ;  their  perfection  in  the 
twelfth  century,  174  ;  subsequent 
decline,  175;  Irish  claims  to  their 
foundation,  ib. ;  disputed  meaning 
of  the  word  '  Scoti,'  170;  yacancies 
tilled  by  Irishmen,  178  ;  seminaries 
for  instruction  of  Scottish  mission- 
ary priests,  192;  the  CoUegio 
Scozzese  at  Rome,  ih. ;  establish- 
ments of  the  Jesuits  in  Spain,  104 ; 
and  in  France,  197 

Screech-owl,  early  spelling  of,  as 
scn'tch-owl,  cxl.  157,  159 

Scriptures,  various  theories  of  inspi- 
ration historicalh^  discussed,  cxix. 
147 ;  enlightened  spirit  of  recent 
criticism  in  England,  150 

Scullabogue  Barn,  burning  of,  by 
the  Irish  rebels,  cxxxix„  504 


Sculpture,  use  of,  in  Christian  art, 
cxx.  104 ;  its  historical  precedence 
to  painting,  105 

study   of    the  antique    in, 

cxxii.  84 

difierent  theories  of  expres- 


sion in,  cxl.  171 ;  canon  of  sym- 
metry, 175;  proportions  of  the 
head,  187 

Sculpture  (Christian),  the  study  long 
neglected,  cxxi.  520  ;  richness  of, 
in  the  middle  ages,  521 ;  heath- 
enisms of  Ghiberti,  538 ;  vicious 
compromise  with  paganism, 
546 

old  Italian  monuments  of, 

cxxii.  83 

Sea,  currents  and  temperature  of, 
cxxxT.  435,  471.  See  Oceanic 
Circulation 

Sea-coal,  early  mention  of, in  London, 
cixxx.  173 

Sea  Island  Cotton,  varieties  of, 
cxviii.  338 

'  Seam,'  sporting-term  used  by  Shak- 
speare,  cxxxvi.  357 

Sebastopol,  siege  of,  Jomini's  remarks 
on,  cxxiii.  115,  116 

Seker  (Thomas,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, 1693  1768),  advocates 
Colonial  bishoprics  for  the  pur- 
poses of  confirmation,  cxviii.  556, 
557  ;  his  argument  with  Dr.  May- 
hew  thereon,  ih.  note 

Secondary  punishments,  the  question 
re-opened,  cxxi.  110;  old  system 
of  transportation  now  impossible, 
117,  119 

Secret  Societies,  sketch  of,  in  Russia, 
cxxxii.  364 

Sedan,  French  capitulation  at  (1870), 
cxxxii.  517,  518 

Seeley  (Professor),  his  views  on  F'ni- 
versity  reform,  cxxvii.  154,  162 

Segovia  (Spain),  its  picturesque  situ- 
ation, cxxii.  161 ;  Gothic  architec- 
ture at,  ih. 

St^guin  (M.),  on  the  mechanical  the- 
ory of  heat,  cxix.  17 
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Seguln  (M.  Edouard),  on  tlie  '  Treat- 
ment of  Idiots,'  cxxii.  39 ;  his 
institution  at  Bicetre,  40 ;  defini- 
tion of  a  typical  idiot,  4o 

*  Seibo,'  a  tree  common  in  tlie  Argen- 
tine Republic,  cxxxix.  451 

Selden  (John,  1584-1654),  anecdote 
of  hia  knowledge  of  legal  prece- 
dents, cxx.  23  J  committed  to  the 
Tower,  35 

on  the  authorised  version  of 

the  Bible,  cxxii.  120 

enters  Oxford   at   fourteen. 


cxxv.  59 ;  matrimonial  precedent 
in  his  '  Uxor  Ebraica,'  89  and  Mo/e 
his  comparison   of  spiritual 


authority  to  prerogative,  cxxviii. 
265 

his    hostility    to   Scotland, 


cxxxvii.  192 

Selkirk,  early  history  of,  cxii.  509 

Sellar  (Professor),  his  remarks  on 
Lucretius,  cxxii.  246,  252 

Selwyn  (Mr.),  his  Report  on  the  gold 
deposits  of  Victoria,  cxii.  8 

Semiramis,  conflicting  mentions  of, 
in  ancient  history,  cxi.  60,  61 

Semitic  races,  their  early  adoption 
of  monotheism,  cxxiv.  11 ;  sim- 
plicity of  their  mind,  ih. ;  their 
use  of  prophecy,  ib. 

Semmering  Railway,  the,  cxxii,  125 

Sempill  (Col.  W.),  founds  the  Scots 
College  at  Madrid,  cxix.  195 

Semple  (James,  d,  about  1840),  his 
literary  works,  cxxxi.  200 

Seneca  (Lucius  Anneeus,  1-65),  his 
praise  of  poverty,  cxxiv.  343 ; 
cxxxii.  151 

Seneca  (Lucius  Anna3us,  1-05), 
compared  with'Plutarch,  cxxix.  77 

Senior  (Nassau  W.),  his  'Sugges- 
tions on  Popular  Education,'  cxiv. 
1 ;  his  objections  to  local  scliool- 
rates,  33 

his  earlv  love  of  Poor  Law 


Reform,    cxx.    392  ;  his   capacity 
for  the  task,  393 
his  Journals,  Conversations, 


and  Essays  relating  to  Ireland, 
cxxviii.  324 ;  his  Irish  articles  in 
the  Edinbtcrgh  Revieiv,  ib. ;  his  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  Ireland,  325  ; 
period  comprised  in  his  work,  326 ; 
on  the  vices  of  the  former  landed 
system,  ib, ;  advocated  emigration, 
327  ;  his  hostility  to  class  clamour, 
ib. :  his  defence  of  the  land-own- 
ing class,  329 ;  on  the  difficulties 
of  managing  landed  property,  332 ; 
his  proposed  tribunal  for  compen- 
sation of  evicted  tenants,  333  ; 
his  sketch  of  Ireland  in  1858, 
334  ;  on  the  evils  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  330 ;  on  the  Irish 
priesthood,  339 ;  his  scheme  of 
religious  equality,  340;  on  the 
claims  of  Church  property,  343  ; 
opposed  to  the  Lord-Lieutenancy, 
344 ;  and  to  local  unpaid  magis- 
trates, 345 ;  his  conversation  with 
Whately  on  a  Roman  Catholic 
University  at  Dublin,  316;  im- 
pressions of  Ireland  derived  from 
his  writings,  349 

Sensation,  definitions  of  the  term, 
cxxiv.  122  ;  not  the  object  of  con- 
sciousness, 126 ;  viewed  as  a  form 
of  consciousness,  127 ;  a  mental 
act,  131 ;  its  relation  to  the  ob- 
ject, 132,  137 ;  mental  process  of, 
145 

propagation  of,  through  the 

nerves,  cxxvii.  108 

Sensational  Philosophy,  recent  de- 
velopment of,  cxxvi.  92 

*  Sensational '  school  of  modern 
writers,  cxxxiv.  93,  95 

Separate  System  Act,  the,  cxvii. 
247 

Sepoys,  mutinous  risings  confiuod  to, 
cxxiv.  320,  321.  See  Indian 
Mutini/ 

Septenniiil  Act  (1714),  duration  of 
Parliaments  since,  cxxii.  291  note; 
objection  to,  293 

Septinzonium  of  Seveius  at  Rome, 
cxviii.  344:  its  condition  in  the 
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mnth.  century,  u61;  besieged  by 
Plenry  IV.,  374 

Septuagint,  Roman  edition  of,  in 
1586,  cxii.  260 

original  copy  of,  exxiv.  340 

Sepulture,  ancient  mode  of,  cxvi. 
165  ;  burning  coincident  with  tbe 
age  of  iron,  100 

Serpents,  problem  of  tbe  early  wcr- 
sliip  of,  cxxx.  488;  Turanian 
theory  of  Mr.  Fergusson,  480; 
association  -with  human  sacrifice, 
ib. ;  worship  of,  in  Greece,  492 ; 
and  Italy,  492 ;  in  Scandinavia, 
etc.,  493  ;  in  India,  494 

Servants,  modern  domestic,  cxv. 
409 ;  complaints  of  their  employ- 
ers, 410 ;  chiefly  labourers'  daugh- 
ters, 412  ;  desire  of  independence 
a  cause  of  discontent,  414 ;  female 
pupil-teachers,  415 ;  neglect  of 
training,  417  ;  requisites  to  ensure 
a  better  class,  419;  injudicious 
treatment  of,  421 ;  scale  of  board- 
wac-es,  423  ;  evils  of  short  ser- 
vice,  428;  decline  of  providence, 
429 ;  enforced  society  of  the  kit- 
chen, 431 ;  provident  societies, 
434 

Servetua  (Michael,  1509-1553),  his 
early  career,  cxxxi.  146  ;  his 
'  Restitutio  Christianismi,'  ib. ; 
his  arrest  and  burning,  147 

Sesostris,  different  monarchs  of  that 
name,  cxi.  53,  54 

Sessa  (Duke  de),  his  negotiations 
with  Sixtus  v.,  cxxxii.  324 

Seton  (George,  Advocate), his  'Law 
and  I'ractice  of  Heraldry  in  Scot- 
land,' cxxi.  .330 

Settignano  (Desiderio  da,  Tuscan 
sculptor),  cxxi.  541 

Settlement,  T^aw  of,  origin  of,  cxxviii. 
505  ;  its  evil  elFects  on  the  labour- 
ing classes,  tb. ;  final  blow  to,  506; 
defective  dwellings  due  to,  518 

'  Seven,'  mystical  reverence  for  the 
number,  cxiv.  547  4 

Severn,  the,  Dr.  Hassall's  analysis  of 


the  water  of,  cxxiii.  402 ;  district 
drained  by,  408 

Severus  (Lucius  Septimius,  Roman 
Emperor,  140-211),  his  Septin- 
zonium  at  Rome,  cxviii.  344 

Severus  (Sulpicius,  363-410),  his 
plagiarism  from  Tacitus,  cxxiv, 
357 

Sevigne  (Madame  de,  1620-1096), 
her  pretended  letter  to  Fouquet, 
cxxiv.  375 

Seville,  Moorish  ajimez  windowa  at, 
cxsii.  172 

Sevres,  porcelain  manufactory  at, 
cxxv.  509 

Seward  (Miss),  on  Dr.  Johnson's 
friendship  with  Mrs.  Thrale,  cxiii. 
511 

Sewell  (Mr.),  Minister  in  Xew  Zea- 
land, on  Lord  Granville's  despatch 
of  1869,  cxxxi.  119 

Sex,  comparatively'  small  effect  of,  on 
character,  cxxx.  573 

Sexes,  the,  relative  influence  of,  on 
the  character  of  children,  cxxxii. 
121,  122 

canons   of   beauty    in  Art 

applied  to,  cxl.  200 

Sexual  selection,  Mr.  Darwin's  theory 
of,  cxxxiv.  229,  234 

Seymour  (Admiral  Sir  Michael),  his 
delay  in  bringing  up  gunboats  to 
the  Peiho,  cxi.  102 

Sforza  (Francesco,  Duke  of  jNIilan), 
his  alliance  witli  Louis  XL  of 
France,  cxix.  543 

Shafte8bury(AnthonyAshley  Cooper, 
Earl  of,  1021-16S.3),  his  city  resi- 
dence, cxxxi.  181 

Shaftesbury  (Earl,  the  present,  b. 
1801),  his  denunciation  of  '  Ecce 
Homo,'  cxxiv.  475 

Shakspeare  (William,  1564-1616), 
alleged  forgeries  of,  cxi.  452  (see 
CoUicr,  J.  Paijnc)  ;  folly  of  deci- 
ding genuineness  on  '  aesthetic  ' 
grounds,  456;  need  of  peculiar 
criticism  of,  founded  on  the  ab- 
sence of  a  real  text,  459;  harsh 
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and  far-fetclied  words  probably 
corrupt,  ib. ;  obvious  corruptions  in 
the  text,  ib. ;  three  quartos  of 
'Hamlet/  465;  his  signature  in 
the  '  Players'  Petition,'  482 

Shakspeare  (William),  his  version  of 
the  death  of  Henry  VI.,  cxv.  299  ; 
Gibber's  edition  of,  313  ;  his  tame 
account  of  the  battle  of  Bosworth- 
field,  317 

his    power    of    developing 

character,  cxviii.  104 

M.  Taine's  theory  of  his  *  in- 


stinct,' cxxi.  308,  309 ;  owed  little 
to  education,  309;  his  sympathetic 
genius,  ib. ;  his  alleged  self-por- 
trayal, 310 


Warburton's 


extravagant 


treatment  of,  cxxii.  31,  33 
was  he  a  Koman  Catholic  ? 


cxxiii.  146 ;  the  question  one  of 
pure  evidence,  147  ;  status  of  the 
Church  in  his  time,  148;  his 
familiarity  with  the  Bible,  149 ; 
supposititious  will  ascribed  to  his 
father,  lol  }iote;  his  father  re- 
turned as  a  recusant,  ib. ;  that  re- 
cusancy due  to  debt  not  religion, 
ib. ;  charges  against  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy,  154;  sponsorship  of  Shak- 
speare to  Jonson's  child,  156:  fic- 
titious anecdote  thereon,  ib.  157  ; 
origin  of  his  sons'  names,  158, 159  ; 
epitaph  on  Mrs,  Hall,  160  ;  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Davies,  161 ;  Mr. 
Ward's  MSS.,  162  ;  his  acting  be- 
fore the  Court,  168 ;  his  '  Richard 
II.,'  169-170  ;  supposed  ascetic 
ideal  in  '  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  171  ; 
absurd  theoi-y  of  his  '  King  John,' 
ib.  172;  his  introduction  of  Sir 
John  Oldcastle,  174  ;  his  '  Henry 
YIU.;  176;  hypothesis  of  Flet- 
cher's collaboration  therein,  177 ; 
his  Catholicism  refuted  by .  his 
writings,  181;  his  strong  spirit  of 
patriotism,  183 ;  even  tenour  of 
his  religious  views,  184 
■ recent  glossaries  of,  cxxx,  85 ; 


Mr.  Uyce's  the  best  text  of,  86  ; 
the  Cambridge  edition  criticised, 
ib. ;  his  use  of  the  word  dont  in 
'  Hamlet,'  ^88  ;  defects  of  glossa- 
rists,  89;  his  wealth  of  phraseo- 
logy, ib. ;  words  and  passages  ex- 
plained, 92,  117 ;  his  profound 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  cxxx. 
166 

Shakspeare  '  (William),  absurdities 
of  Aryan  mythologists,  illustrated 
by  their  application  to  *  Othello,' 
cxxxii.  347 

passages  borrowed  by  Shelley, 

cxxxiii.  445,  448 

his    Platonic    inspirations, 

cxxxiv.  303 

first   collected    edition   of, 


photo-lithographed  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Staunton,  cxxxvi.  335  •  de- 
fects of  old  editions  of,  ib. ;  early 
schools  of  critics,  336  ;  dangers  of 
conjectural  emendation,  337;  wide 
scope  left  for  illustration,  ib. ;  his 
universality  of  genius,  338 ;  ob- 
scure allusions  explained,  339 ; 
words  relating  to  field-sports,  ib. 
346;  terms  of  coursing,  ib. ;  his 
description  of  hounds,  349  ;  refer- 
ences to  falconry,  351 ;  to  natural 
history,  360 ;  the  lyeacock  in  'Ham- 
let,' 361 ;  his  love  of  wild  flowers, 
362  ;  allusions  to  provincial  fauna, 
363 ;  to  social  usages,  360 
corruptions  in  the  first  edi- 


tion, cxxxvii.  68 


his  imperfect  appreciation  of 

natural  scenery,  cxxxviii.  487 
Sharp   (James,    Archbishop    of   St. 

Andrews,  1618-1679),  his  cruelty 

and  craft,  cxiv.  413 

his  murder,  cxviii.  9 

Principal  TuUoch's  defence 

of,  cxxxiv.  120,   121  ;  his   views 

opposed  by  Mr.    Burton,  ib. ;  his 

mischievous  influence,  ib. 
Shaw  (R.  B.),   his   •High  Tartary, 

Yarkund,  and  Kaslighur,'  cxxxix. 

289  J  his  journey  described,  313 
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Sliee  (Sir  Martiu  .Irlhur,  d.  1S50J, 
Lis  evidence  on  modern  frescoes, 
cxxiii.  4 

President  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, cxxxi.  413  J  an  indifferent 
portrait-painter,  ib. 

Sheeliy  (Nicholas,  Father),  his  trial 
and  execution,  cxxxix.  482 

Sheep-farms,  substitution  of,  for  ara- 
ble in  England,  cxix.  246 

Sheep-farming  in  Australia,  cxviii. 
321-324.  See  Squatters,  Austra- 
lian 

Shelley  (Percy  Bysshe,  1792-1822), 
his  type  of  intellectual  greatness, 
cxxs.  1G5 

Poetical  works  of,  edited  by 

Mr.  Rossetti,  cxxxiii.  426 ;  diffi- 
culties of  the  text,  ib.  ;  neglect  of 
minute  verbal  accuracy,  427  ;  his 
mind  reflected  in  his  composition, 
428 ;  his  power  of  passionate  ab- 
sorption, 429;  waliiug  dreams  in 
youth,  ib. ;  seasons  of  poetic  vision, 
430;  his  critical  faculty,  431 ;  ra- 
pid composition  of  the  '  Revolt  of 
Islam,'  ib. ;  want  of  finish  ex- 
plained, 432;  verbal  obscurities, 
ib.  ;  repetition  of  favourite  epi- 
thets, ib. ;  coinage  of  the  word 
marmoreal,  433  ;  images  repeated, 
436 ;  unusual  terms,  437 ;  fond- 
ness for  serpent  metaphors,  438  ; 
constant  references  to  weaving,  ih. ; 
hiibit  of  unconscious  plagiarism, 
440;  use  of  Elizabethan  words, 
441 ;  his  account  of  his  poetical 
studies,  444  ;  his  strong  individu- 
ality, ib.  ;  plagiarisms  from  Shak- 
epeare,  445 ;  defects  of  punctuation, 
448.    See  Rossdti,  IF.  M. 

' his    translation    of    Plato's 


'  Symposium,'  cxxxiv.  30o,  308 
'  Sheppard  v.  Eennett,'  case  of,  be- 
fore the  Privy  Council,  cxxxvi. 
270-208 
Bliere  AH  (Ameer  of  Afghanistan), 
his  birth,  cxxv.  17 ;  personal  quali- 
ties, 18  f  warned  by  Dost  Mahomed 


as  his  successor,  19 ;  disaffection  of 
his  brothers,  ib.\  defeat  of  Azim 
Khan,  20;  contest  with  Ufzul 
Khan,  ih.  21  ;  his  coup  d'etat,  ib. ; 
enters  Cabul  in  triumph,  ih. ;  ex- 
communicated at  Bokhara,  22 ;  de- 
feats Ameen  Khan  at  Kujhbaz  in 
1865,  23 ;  entry  into  Candahar, 
24 ;  subsequent  reverses,  ib.  25  ; 
opposed  to  Azim  Khan  and  Ma- 
homed Rufeek,  26  ;  his  seclusion 
at  Candahar,  27 ;  recovers  from  his 
lethargj^  after  the  fall  of  Cabul,  ib. ; 
defeated  before  Ghuznee,  29  ;  his 
flight,  ih.  ;  retreat  to  Candahar, 
30 ;  his  claims  supported  by  Sir 
John  Lawrence,  33 

Shere  Ali  (Ameer  of  Afghanistan), 
his  contests  with  Azim,  cxxxviii. 
253 ;  he  recovers  his  capital,  207  ; 
supported  by  the  British,  ib.  271. 
See  Afyhanistan 

Sheridan  (Richard  Brinsley,  1751- 
1816),  on  Catholic  Emancipation, 
cxii.  56 

his    boast    of    dilatoriness, 

cxxvi.  493 

anecdotes    of,    at    Holland 


House,  cxxxiii.  292 

Sheridan  (American  Federal  Gene- 
ral), made  commander  of  Grant's 
cavahy,  cxxi.  271 

his  distinguished  conduct  at 

Chattanooga,  cxxix.  265;  promoted 
by  Grant,  ib. 

Sherman  (American  Federal  Gene- 
ral), excellence  of  his  military  cor- 
respondence, cxxi.  253  ;  his  criti- 
cism of  McClell^in's  strategy,  254 ; 
his  first  failure  at  Yickj-burg,  ib.  ; 
superseded, 255;  commands  Grant's 
former  army,  257  ;  hi«  junction 
witli  Grant  at  '  tlie  Clouds,'  ib. ; 
relieves  Burnside  at  Knoxvilie, 
258;  his  military  genius,  ib. ;  his 
expedition  to  the  Alabama  fron- 
tier, 203 ;  promoted  to  command 
of  South-western  States,  265  ;  his 
point  of  invasion,  26G ;  capture  of 
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Atlanta,  284-280 ;  operations 
against  Hood,  ih. ;  capture  of 
Savannah,  287,  288 

Sherman  (American  Federal  Gene- 
ral), Grant's  acknowledgment  of 
his  services,  cxxix.  255 

Shipwrecks,  statistics  of,  cxv.  154; 
annual  average  of  lost  lives,  156; 
localities  of  greatest  danger,  157  ; 
casualties  of  colliers,  158 ;  fre- 
quency of  collisions,  150  ;  rewards 
for  saving  life,  160 ;  instances  of 
self-devotion,  ih.;  insufficient  sup- 
ply of  lifeboats,  165;  annual  loss 
of  property  from,  107;  principal 
causes  of,  ih. ;  preventives,  ]68 

Shore  (Rev.  James),  prosecution  of, 
in  the  Privy  Council,  cxxi.  173 

Shoreditch,    etymology    of,    cxxxi, 

168 

Shureef  Khan  (Prince  of  Affghanis- 
tan),  cxxv.  17,  18;  defeated  by 
Shere  Ali,  23  ;  subsequent  treach- 
ery, 20 

'  Shunt '  gun,  the,  cxix.  515 

Sibbald  (Sir  Ftobert,  1613-1712),  the 
patriarch  of  Scottish  county  his- 
torians, cxii.  480 ;  his  character, 
490 ;  extent  of  his  writings,  404 

Siberia,  geographical  exploration  in, 
cxii.  314 

'  Sibylline  Verses,'  the,  probably 
known  to  the  author  of  the  Apo- 
calypse, cxl.  409 

Sicily,  the  Mussulmans  in,  cxvi.  348 ; 
the  limit  of  Mahometan  invasion, 
340;  prostration  of,  under  the 
Byzantine  dominion,  363 ;  Mussul- 
man invasion  of,  364 ;  character  of 
tlieir  rule,  376 

Murray's      handbook      of, 

cxxxviii.  500,  503  ;  topographical 
interest  of,  504 

Siddons  (Sarah,  1755-183D,  Miss 
Wyun's  impressions  of  her  acting, 
cxix.  314;  anecdote  of  her  mar- 
riage, 315 


anecdote   of,   in  the   sleep- 
scene  of '  Macbeth,'  cxxvi.  489 


Siddons  (Sarah),  her  personal  ap- 
pearance described  by  Lord  Minlo, 
cxxxix.  105 

Sidney  (Sir  Philip,  1554-1586),  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Flushing, 
cxiii.  196 

M.  Taine's  estimate  of  his 

poetry,  cxxi.  302 

Sidnej'  (Rev.  Edwin),  his  '  Lectures 
on  Idiotcy,'  cxxii.  37 

Siemens  (Mr.),  his  regenerative  gas 
furnace,  cxxix.  384 

Siena  (Tuscany),  pulpit  by  Niccola 
Pisano  at,  cxxi.  523;  guild  of 
sculptors  at,  530  ;  its  place  in  Tus- 
can sculpture,  534 

peculiarities  of  the  Sienese 

school  of  painters,  cxxii.  86 

Sigel  (Federal  General),  German 
umbrage  at  his  supersession,  cxxi. 
271 ;  his  expedition  up  the  Shenan- 
doah, 282 ;  superseded  again,  ib. 

Sigismund,  Duke  of  Austria,  mort- 
gages Alsace  to  Charles  the  Bold, 
cxix.  559  and  508 ;  he  demands  its 
restitution,  571 

Sight,  the  sense  of,  cxxiv.  133 

use  of  the  word  in  '  Troilus 

and  Cressida,'  cxxx.  103 

Sikhs,  dangers  of  mutiny  among, 
cxxiv.  3.39 

threatened  collision  of,  with 

the  Mahrattas,  cxxxiv.  384 ;  their 
military  qualities,  ih.  ;  their  dis- 
cipline improvedbyRunjeet  Singh, 
385 ;  European  oihccrs,  ih. 

Sikhs,  all'airs  of,  under  Gholab 
Singh,  cxxxviii.  132 ;  origin  of 
the  second  Sikh  war,  133 

Silesia,  conquest  of,  by  Frederick  the 
Great,  cxxiv.  557 

Silistria,  siege  of,  abandoned  by  the 
Russians,  cxvii.  340 

Silk,  cultivation  of,  in  the  Morea, 
cxxii.  550 

Sillc  fabric?,  effects  of  the  silkworm 
disease  on,  in  1807,  cxxix.  390 ; 
specimens  of  at  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion, 391 
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Silk-moths,    acclimatisation    of,    iu 

France,  cxi.  163 
Silk-trade  with  China,  cxxxiii.  184 
Silurian  System.     See  Geology 
Silver,  production  of,  from  British 

lead-mines,  cxx.  481  and  note 

its    true    character    in  the 

coinage  of  counters  for  change, 
cxxiv.  385  ;  profit  on  silver  bars, 
ib. ;  changes  in  value  of  silver 
coins,  386,  387 

Simancas,  custody  of  State  Papers  at, 
cxvii.  378 ;  nature  of  the  collec- 
tion, 381  ;  documents  relating  to 
Katharine's  marriage  with  Henry 
yill.,  399 

Simancas  Papers,  Mr.  Froude's  use 
of,  cxix.  260;  their  revelations 
concerning  Queen  Elizabeth,  261 

interesting    as    illustrating 

historical  chfiracters,  cxxiv.  477  ; 
M.  Mignet's  quotations  from,  479 

Sinione  (di  Martino,  Tuscan  painter, 
b.  1283),  represents  the  Sieneso 
school,  cxxii.  92 

Simplou,  the.  Napoleon's  road  over, 
cxxii.  124 ;  plan  of  a  railway  over, 
125 

Simpson  (Sir  James),  his  introduc- 
tion of  chloroform  as  an  anoes- 
thetic,  cxxxvi.  490 

Simpson  (Mr.),  his  articles  in  the 
'  Rambler,'  on  Shakspeare,  cxxiii. 
140 

Simson  (Professor,  of  Glasgow),  his 
alleged  heresies,  cxi  v.  420,  421 

Sin,  metaphorical  term  for,  in  Sans- 
krit, cxxxix.  430 

Sinclair  (John,  Master  of),  his  '  Me- 
moirs of  the  Insurrection  of  1715,' 
cxii.  332 ;  his  manuscript  locked 
up  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  335 ;  the 
Master's  malignity  to  his  contem- 
poraries, ih, ;  his  sketch  of  Ijord 
Breadalbane,  352, 

Sindhia  (Madhajee,  d.  1794),  his 
military  career  as  Mahratta  prince^ 
cxxxiv.  362,  363 ;  his  treachery  to 
M.  Perron,  373 


Singanfu  inscription,  the,  cxxxv. 
23,  24  note 

Singapore,  geographical  importance 
of,  cxvi.  411 

Singer  (S.  W.),  his  imputation  of 
forgery  against  Mr.  Collier's  '  Per- 
kins Folio '  of  Shakspeare,  cxi. 
453  ;  his  '  test-word "  disproved, 
463 

Sinking  Fund,  origin  of  the  scheme, 
cxv.  25 

Pitt's  scheme  of,  cxvi.  136 ; 

fallacies  of,  exposed,  137 

Sinope,  destruction  of  the  Turkish 
fleet  at,  cxvii.  330 

Sismondi  (Charles  Simonde  de, 
1773-1842),  his  defence  of  the 
Additional  Act,  cxiv.  496 

his  social  and  political  quali- 
ties, cxix.  435;  his  intimacy  with 
Bonstetten  at  Geneva,  436 

on  the  temptations  of  legis- 


lative assemblies  to  cnmd,  cxxxvi. 
89 

Sixtus  IV.  (d.  1484),  his  improve-" 
meuts  at  Rome,  cxviii.  374 

his  relations  with  literature, 

cxxxvi.    142;   his   territorial  am- 
bition, 143 

Sixtus  V.  (Felice  Peretti,  Pope,  d. 
1590)  ;  Lives  of,  cxxxii.  291  ;  his 
importance  in  history,  ib. ;  his  low 
parentage,  293 ;  teaching  of  the 
boy-friar,  294 ;  ecclesiastical  pro- 
motions, ib.  ;  created  cardinal,  295  ; 
murder  of  his  nephew,  296  ;  his 
election  as  Pope,  ih. ;  energetic 
government  of  the  Papal  States, 
298;  his  financial  economy,  ih.; 
suppression  of  brigandage,  301 ; 
his  Bull  of  1585,  ib. ;  severity  of 
his  rule,  304  ;  his  cruelty  to  Pas- 
quin,  305  ;  his  foreign  policy,  ih.  ; 
reports  of  Spanish  and  ^'onetian 
envoys,  306  ;  his  hopes  of  convert- 
ing Elizabeth,  307;  his  Bull 
against  Henry  Til.,  308  ;  disputes 
with  Olivares,  309 ;  his  policy  to- 
wards the  League,  311;  his  notions 
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of  exterminatiug  heresy,  31.3  ;  and 
of  regaining  tlie  Holy  Sepulchre, 
314;  discontented  with  Philip 
after  the  Armada,  315 ;  his  ill- 
humour,  31G  ;  political  inconsis- 
tencies, 319 ;   temporising  policy 

'  with  Spain,  ib. ;  approves  of  Henry 
III.'s  assassination,  321 ;  troubles 
during  his  last  year,  ih.;  relations 
with  Henry  IV.,  ih. ;  last  interview 
with  Sessa  and  Olivares,  32.5 ;  his 
death,  326;  his  statue  at  Rome, 
ib. ;  his  character  and  policy,  328 

Skill,  derivation  and  original  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  cxl.  248 

Skinner  (Lieut.-Col.  James),  mili- 
tary memoir  of,  by  Mr.  Fraser, 
cxxxiv.  361 ;  his  services  under 
the  Mahrattas,  366,  381  ;  in  the 
British  army,  ib. 

Sky,  the,  considered  as  the  original 
object  of  worship,  cxxxix.  432 

Sladen  (Major),  his  expedition  in 
Western  China,  cxxxvii.  -302,  318 

Slavery,  philological  theory  in  de- 
fence of,  cxv.  75 

first  measures   of  abolition, 

cxvi.  134 

— considered  as  an  attribute  of 


pure  democracy,  cxviii.  143  tiote 
Slavery  (African),  indigenous  to  the 
soil,  cxxiv.  166  ;  the  slave-trade  a 
barrier  to  civilisation,  183 ;  its 
suppression  proposed  by  Sir  S. 
Baker,  184 
(American),  affected  to  be 


ignored  in  the  constitution,  cxiii. 
o62;  failure  of  the  Missouri  com- 
promise, '563;  squatter  sove- 
reignty, ib. ;  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law,  56.3 ;  nigger-hunting  in  Vir- 
ginia, 568;  right  of  recapture, 
569 ;  colour  an  obstacle  to  eman- 
cipation, 570;  Southern  slave 
theories,  572 ;  population  of  slave 
states,  577  ;  a  neutral  slave-policy 
necessary  to  Union,  583 

project  of  the   Colonisation 


Society  to  deport  the  slaves,  cxv^. 


205  and  210;  origin  of  the  Aboli- 
tionists, 210;  importations  of  Af- 
rican slaves,  219;  emancipation 
long  prepared  for,  238  ;  the  insti- 
tution doomed,  241,  See  Ar^roes, 
American  '^ 

Slavery  (American),  original  propor- 
tion of  slave  votes,  cxxiii.  540 ; 
circumstances  of  its  extinction,  543 

Slave-trade,  English  eiibrts  at  sup- 
pression, thwarted  by  M.  de 
Villele,  cxxviii.  142 

Slaves,  their  condition  in  the  West 
Indies,  cxv.  51;  evils  of  sudden 
emancipation,  52 ;  in  America,  62 ; 
suggestions  for  ameliorating  their 
condition,  65 

Sleep,  Dr.  Hall's  theory  of  the  causes 
of,  cxii.  540;  Dr.  Darwin  on  the 
phenomenon,  il. 

mysterious  nature  of,  cxxxvii. 

330  ;  the  phenomenon  disregarded, 
because  familiar,  331 ;  an  integral 
part  of  existence,  332 ;  conjunction 
of,  with  dreams,  334  (sec  Dreams); 
hypothesis  of  *  Unconscious  Cere- 
bration,' 336;  the  problem  inca- 
pable of  proof,  337;  difficulties  of 
observation,  ib, ;  its  reparative 
functions,  338;  power  of  nerve 
force,  ib. ;  evils  of  protracted  sleep, 
340;  a  continuous  succession  of 
states,  341 ;  views  of  Sir  II.  Hol- 
land, ib, ;  complex  functions  of, 
342;  epithets  applied  to,  343; 
diversity  of  forms  of,  ib,  344 ; 
effect  of,  on  the  senses^  ib, ;  sen.ji- 
bility  and  the  will,  345;  'inter- 
lacing '  of  sleep  and  waking,  ib. ; 
chronometnj  impressed  on  sleep, 
346 ;  somnambulism  and  talking 
in  sleep,  347  ;  opiates,  ib.;  anrcsthe- 
tics,  348 ;  trance,  catalepsy,  &c.  ib. ; 
mesmeric  sleep,  349  ;  delusions  of 
spiritualism,  350;  power  of  me- 
mory applied  to,  353 ;  coimexion 
of,  with  insanity,  300;  physical 
causes  of,  361 ;  unknown  functions 
of  the  cerebellum,  .302 
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Sloane  (Sir  Hans,  Bavt.,  1660-1752), 
his  Museum  at  Chelsea,  cxxiii. 
60 ;  appointment  of  trustees,  61 ; 
Act  for  the  purchase  of  his  collec- 
tion, ib. ;  his  will  violated  by  the 
trustees,  03 

Sluys,  battle  of  (1340),  cxxix.  544 

naval  tactics  at,  cxxxvi.  560 

Smell,  the  term  defined  as  a  sensa- 
tion, cxxiv.  127 

Smith  (Adam,  1723-1790),  Dr. 
Carlyle's  sketch  of,  cxiii.  109 

on  claims  to  exclusive  rights 

of  property,  cxxi.  597;  on  the 
effects  of  division  of  labour  on 
inventions,  001 

his  remarks  on  colonial  tax- 


ation, cxxxi.  106 ;  on  the  monopoly 
of  colonial  trade,  107  ;  on  the  re- 
lations of  revenue  and  taxation, 
371 

Smith  (C,  Federal  General),  his 
death,  cxxix.  243  note 

Smith  (Professor  Goldwin),  his 
'  Irish  History  and  Irish  Charac- 
ter,' cxiv.  370 

Smith  (Sir  Ilarrj'),  his  administra- 
tion at  the  Cape,  cxxxiv.  412,  410 

Smith  (Mr.  James),  his  *  fish-pass ' 
for  salmon  at  Deanston,  cxxxvii. 
172 

Smith  (Joseph,  the  Mormon),  my- 
thical authority  of  his  name,  cxv. 
188  ;  his  personal  character,  101 ; 
his  revelation  of  'celestial  mar- 
riage,' 201 

Smith  (Mr.  Oswald  A.),  his  Latin 
version  of  Tennyson's  '  In  JNIemo- 
riam,'  cxxiii.  377-3^0 

Smith  (Mr.  Roach),  his  curious  col- 
lection of  boots  of  historical  cele- 
brities, cxxiv.  370 

Smith  (Sydney,  Canon  of  St.  Paul's, 
1769-1845),  his  opinions  on  pub- 
lic scliool  education  restated,  cxiii. 
387 

-~ his  humorous  cure  for  canni- 
balism, cxix.  335 

• his   parallel    of   the    Irish 


Church  Establishment,  cxxiii. 
401 

Smith  (Sydney),  his  friendship  with 
Mrs.  Grote,  cxxxviii.  235 

Smith  (Mr.  Toulmin),  his  edition  of 
original  MSS.  on  early  English 
Guilds,  cxxxix.  342 

Smith  (Dr.  William),  his  'Dictionary 
of  the  Bible,'  cxiii.  481 ;  cxx.  42  ; 
his  editorial  merits,  50,  51 ;  en- 
lightened criticism  of  the  Mosaic 
books  in,  6o  ;  value  of  the  bio- 
graphical articles,  QZ  ;  treatment 
of  botany  and  zoology,  67 ;  theo- 
ries of  inspiration,  68  ;  occasional 
partisanship  displayed  by  contribu- 
tors, 72  ;  general  importance  of  his 
work,  73 

Smith  (W.  F.,  Federal  General),  his 
operations  under  Sherman,  cxxi. 
263 

Smith  (W.  S.,  Federal  General),  his 
movement  on  the  J.ames  under 
Grant,  cxxi.  282 

Smollett  (Tobias,  1721-1771),  his 
character,  cxiii.  167 

M.  Taine  on  his  coarseness, 

cxxi.  310 

Snow-protective,  effect  of,  cxiii.  242 

phenomenon  of  '  red  snow,' 

cxxv.  408  vote 

Snull'-boxes,  cxxiv.  .360,  301 

Sobicski  (John,  1629-1096),  elected 
King  of  Poland,  cxii.  78 

Society,  inequalities  of,  in  history, 
cxxi".  329 

Sociology,  Comte'a  science  of,  cxxvii. 
330 

Socrates  (470-400  B.C.),  on  the  sci- 
ence of  astronomy,  cxvi.  80  ;  his 
protest  against  speculative  astro- 
nomy, 92 

his    personal    companions, 

cx:'ciii.  299  ;  his  revolution  of  phi- 
losophy, 301  ;  originality  of  his 
method,  ih.  :  his  treatment  of 
dialectic,  303  j  on  paid  teachers, 
322 

Soderini,    elected     Gonfalonier    of 
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Florence,  cxxx.  6 ;  his  vacillating 
policy,  7 

Solio,  early  history  of  the   London 
district,  cxxxi.  183 

Soissous,  Comtesse  de.    See  Mancini, 
Olympin 

Solanacecc,  botanical  species  of,  cxxx. 
471 

Solar  Chemistry,  cxvi.  295  ;  experi- 
ments of  Newton  on  the  nature  of 
sunlight,  297  ;  dark  lines  in  the 
solar  spectrum,  298  ;  discoveries 
of  Fraunhofer,  ib. ;  researches  of 
Kirchhoff,  299  ;  emission  of  light 
from  bodies,  301 ;  use  of  the  elec- 
tric spark,  30G  ;  coincidence  of 
bright  metallic  with  dark  solar 
lines,  308 ;  light  absorbed  by  lumi- 
nous gases,  309 ;  iron  vapours  in 
the  solar  atmosphere,  311;  phy- 
sical theory  of  the  sun's  structure, 
314  ;  incompleteness  of  present 
knowledge,  317.     See  Sun 

Solferino,  battle  of  (1859),  effects  of 
rapid  fire  of  French  batteries  at, 
cxix.  491 

■  nature  of  the  ground,  cxxiii. 

118  ;  skirmishing-  movement  at,  ib., 
119 ;  use  of  artillery,  120 ;  Aus- 
trian errors,  121 

Sombreuil  (Mademoiselle  de),  story 
of,  during  .the  September  massa- 
cres, cxviii.  118 

Somers  (Mr.  Eobert),  his  '  Southern 
States  since  the  War  of  1870-1,' 
cxxxvi.  148 

Somerset  (the  Protector),  character 
of  his  administration,  cxix.  248 ; 
his  usurpation  justified  by  neces- 
sity, ib. ;  the  victim  of  a  conspi- 
racy, 249  ;  support  given  to  Pro- 
testantism by  his  Protectorate,  251 

Somerset  (Eobert  Carr,  Earl  of,  d. 
1G25),  trial  of,  cxiii.  338 

Somerset  River,  the,  wrongly  called 
the  Victoria  Nile,  cxxiv.  178 

Somerville  (Mrs.  Mary,  1780-1872), 
her  'Molecular  and  Microscopic 
Science,'  cxxx.  137 ;  her  scientific 


researches,  ib. ;  her  skilful  assimi- 
lation of  facts  and  theories,  ib. ; 
range  of  her  inquiries,  ib. ;  absence 
of  generalisation,  138  ;  on  the  con- 
servation of  energy,  ib.  ;  her  power 
of  lucid  description,  148  ;  graphic 
treatment  of  biology,  154  ;  her  de- 
scription of  reef-buildiugcorals,  162 

Somme,  Valley  of  the,  discovery  of 
flint  weapons  in,  cxviii.  261  ; 
geological  features  of,  269 

Sommeiller,  Grandis,  and  Grattoni 
(Messrs.),  their  joint  invention 
for  rock-piercing,  cxxii.  130 

Songs,  old  national,  foreign  collec- 
tions of,  cxxv.  228 ;  English  song 
of  thirteenih  century,  240 

So{)hists  (Greek),  common  accusa- 
tions against,  cxxiii.  SOS  ;  Mr. 
Grote's  vindication  of  them,  309  ; 
Plato's  types  of,  310-315;  their 
unpopularity,  318  ;  charge  of  cor- 
rupting youth,  320;  Plato's  opinion 
thereon,  321 ;  he  blames  them  for 
taking  money,  322  ;  and  for  adu- 
lation, 323 ;  their  doctrines  mere 
opinions,  324 

rival  judgments   of    Grote 

and  Jowett  on,  cxxxvi.  550 

Sophocles,  the  Laurentian  MS.  of, 
cxxxvii.  71 

^oicjipoavvrj,  want  of  English  equiva- 
lent for,  cxxiii.  330. 

Sorcery,  historical  belief  in,  cxxi.  432 

Sorel  (Agnes,  mistress  of  Charles 
VII.  of  France),  her  poisoning 
of,  ascribed  to  the  Dauphin,  cxix. 
538 

Soubirous  (Bernadotte),  her  alleged 
vision  at  Lourdea,  cxxxix.  247 

Soult  (Nicholas  Jean  de  Dieu,  Mar- 
shal, 1769-1851),  his  operations  in 
the  Peninsula,  cxvi.  73 

Sound,  the  sensation  of,  cxxiv.  128 

recent  knowledge  of  acous- 
tics, cxxvii.  104 ;  discoveries  of 
Galileo  and  Sauveur,  ib.,  105 ; 
English  and  foreign  standards  of 
vibrations  of,   ib.  ;   Brook  Taylor 
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and  Lagrange  on,10G;  velocity  of, 
in  an  elastic  medium,  ib. ;  experi- 
ments of  Laplace,  ih. ;  M.  Le 
Eoux's  method  of  measurement, 
ib.  ;  doctrine  of  the  sensation  of, 
108,  109  ;  phenomena  of  reflec- 
tion and  refraction  of,  110  ;  expe- 
riments of  Doppler  and  Sondhauss 
thereon,  111 ;  interference  a  third 
property  of  wave-motion,  112  ; 
Konig's  apparatus,  113  ;  theory  of 
heats,  114  ;  consonance  and  disso- 
nance, 115  ;  analogy  betvpeen  light 
and  sound  completed  by  polarisa- 
tion, IIG  ;  longitudinal  and  trans- 
versal vibrations  of,  117;  experi- 
ments of  Savart,  Weber,  and 
Kundt,  ih.  ;  Chladni's  optical  ex- 
hibition of  vibrations,  ih.  ;  his 
euphon  and  clavi-cylinder,  118; 
his  method  adopted  by  Kundt, 
119 ;  three  fundamental  qualities 
of,  viz.,  intensity,  pitch,  and 
Tyndall's  clancj-tint,  120;  notes 
and  overtones,  121,  122  ;  resona- 
tors of  Ilelmholtz,  ih.  ;  artiiicial 
larynx,  123  ;  analysis  of  alphabetic 
sounds,  124;  vowel  -  apparatus, 
ih. ;  mechanism  of  the  vocal  or- 
gans, I2o  ;  Ileidenhain's  Tetano- 
motor,  12G  ;  theory  of  sympathetic 
vibrations,  128,  129  ;  physiology 
of  sound  neglected  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, 130 

Southey  (Robert,  1774-1843),  his 
prophecy  of  religious  imposture 
in  America  fullilled  by  Mormon- 
ism,  cxv.  188 

his  '  Life  of  Nelson '  a  typi- 
cal biography,  cxvi.  1 1  •'> 

his  intimacy   with   Laudor, 


cxxx.  237,  238  ;  his  Colloquies  on 
Society,  ih.,  239 

his  translations  from  Spanish 


ballads,  cxxxv.  479 
South  Kensington  Museum,  Mr. 
Itedgravo's  evidence  on  the  lec- 
tures in  the  Schools  of  Design, 
cxviii.  C03,  604 


South  Kensington  Museum,  speci- 
mens of  Tuscan  sculpture  in,  cxxi. 
533,  545;  the  Cupid  of  ^Michael 
Angelo,  550 ;  terra-cotta  model 
ascribed  to  Raphael,  551 

history  of  the  collections  in, 

cxxiii.  77 ;  ship-building  models 
at,  79 

earliest  historical  portraits  at, 


cxxiv.  351 
textile  fabrics  and  embroide- 


ries at,  cxxxv.  49,  50 

South  Sea  Islands,  slave-trade  out- 
rages in,  cxxxvi.  429.  See  Fiji 
Islands 

Southwark,  military  etymology  of, 
cxxxi.  159 

Souza  (Anna  Liberata  de),  her  pic- 
turesque Hindoo  fairy-legends, 
cxxviii.  352 

Sovereignty,  Mr.  Austin's  theory  of, 
cxiv.  470 

'  Spas,'  fashionable  places  of  resort  iu 
England,  cxxxviii.  495 

Spain,  dearth  of  modern  literature 
in,  cxiv.  99;  natural  beauties  of 
Andalusia,  103;  religious  legends, 
105 ;  Mr.  Buckle  on  earthquakes 
in,  189 ;  religious  contests,  192 ; 
the  rebellion  of  1521,  197 ;  recent 
progress  of,  199 

her    territorial    claims    in 

America,  cxv.  8 

English  recop-nition  of  her 


American  provinces,  cxvii.  300 

English    hatred   of,   in   the 


reign  of  .Tames  I.,  cxx.  G 

facilities  for  modern  travel  in, 


cxxii.  143;  choice  of  autumn  re- 
commended, 145 ;  Gothic  cathe- 
drals iu,  14G-171 ;  Moorish  build- 
ings, 1G5,  173;  the  Romanesque 
stylo  iu,  172,  175 

early  collections  of  customary 


law  in,  cxxvi.  357 

depopulation  of,  after  Philip 


II.,  cxxix.  3;  expulsion  of  the 
Moors,  4  ;  emigration  to  America, 
ib. ;  scarcity  of  food,  5  ;  penury  of 
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the  Court  under  Charles  II.,  6 ; 
and  of  the  army,  7  ;  debasements 
of  coin  by  the  Duke  of  Lerma,  8  ; 
laws  against  enclosure  of  fields,  9 ; 
consequent  decline  of  agriculture, 
ib.;  accumulation  of  property  in 
mortmain,  10 ;  paralysis  of  in- 
dustry, ib. ;  contempt  of  nobility 
for  trade,  12 ;  foreign  workmen, 
ib. ;  universal  love  of  display,  13  ; 
typical  character  of  Court  life,  ib. ; 
French  queens  of,  16  ;  Oriental  in- 
fluence of  Moors  in,  34  ;  atrocities 
of  aidus-da-fe,  30;  religious  super- 
stitions, ib. ;  brutal  intolerance  of 
the  people,  37  (see  Chai-Ies  II.)  ; 
trials  of  monarchy  in,  38 ;  recent 
fall  of  the  dynasty,  ib. ;  authority 
for  statement  (p.  3)  as  to  depopu- 
lation of,  605  7iote 

Spain,  her  misgovernment  of  Cuba, 
cxxxviii.  395,  424 

French   campaign   of  1808, 

cxxxi.  73,  84.  See  Brandt,  Gen- 
eral von 

Spain,  New,  projected  British  inva- 
sion of  in  1806-8,  cxvi.  49 

Spalding  (William),  his  relations 
■with  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  cxxxi.  210; 
his  contributions  to  the  Edinburgh 
Revieic,  ib. 

Spalding  Club,  the,  cxxv.  233 

Spaniards,  their  priority  in  interna- 
tional law,  cxii.  403 

Spanish  America.     See  Spain,  Xeio 

Spanish  Armada,  preparations  for, 
cxiii.  204 ;  English  tactics,  215  \  its 
final  destruction,  218 

descriptions  of,  cxxxi.  36  ;  its 

defeat  not  due  to  Elizabeth,  37; 
tradition  of,  in  the  Shetland  Isles, 
38  note 

Sparta,  beauty  of  the  Vale  of,  cxxii. 
540;  best  approach  to,  ib. ;  charac- 
ter of  the  scenery,  541 ;  straggling 
aspect  of  New  Sparta,  548,  549 ; 
conjectural  map  by  Colonel  Leake, 
560;  need  of  excavation  for  an- 
cient site,  ib. 


Species,  various  ideas  as  to  the  ope- 
ration of  the  '  creative  law  '  on, 
cxi.  497;  definitions  of  Lamarck 
and  Cuvier,  ib. ;  influences  of  pre- 
mature birth  on,  505  ;  plants  and 
animals  compared,  506;  Buftbn  on 
the  mutability  of,  509;  extinction 
of,  prior  to  man's  existence,  515 ; 
the  theory  of 'natural  selection'  un- 
satisfactory, 532  (see  Dane  in,  C); 
separate  functions  of  classification, 
as  opposed  to  nature,  ib. 

the   term    defined,    cxxviii. 

416,  418 ;  eft'ects  of  domestication 
on,  ib.  442;   Mr.  Darwin's  prin- 


) 


ciples  of  heredity  and  variation, 
ib. ;  effects  of  external  conditions 
on,  443 ;  parallel  of,  with  breeds, 
443;  latent  power  of  adaptation 
to  change  of  conditions,  444 ;  fal- 
lacies in  theory  of  invariability  of, 
445 ;  theory  of  Pangenesis,  447, 450 
Spectrum  Analysis,  cxiii.  535  note 

revolution      in     chemistry 

caused  by,  cxiv.  302 ;  infancy  of 
the  science,  307 

summary   of  discoveries  in, 


cxxxi.  66 

cosmical  nature   of  its  dis- 


coveries, cxxxiii.  157 

Spedding  (James),  his  hypothesis  of 
Fletcher's  joint  authorship  with. 
Shakspeare  in  'Henry  YIIl.,' 
cxxiii.  177 

Speech,  the  faculty  of,  cxv.  95  ;  the 
boxo-iooxo  theory  of,  97.  See  Lan- 
guage 

Speight  (Mr.),  his  edition  of  Chau- 
cer, cxxxi.  9 

Speir  (Mrs.),  her  'Life  in  Ancient 
India,'  cxxii.  371 

Speke  (Captain),  his  Nile  expedition 
with  Captain  Burton,  cxii.  325 

his    expedition    in   1857-9 

with  Burton  to  Lake  Tanganyika, 
cxviii.  211 ;  ascribes  the  source  of 
the  Nile  to  the  Victoria  Nyanza, 
ib. ;  his  expedition  in  1860  with 
Capt.    Grant,    212;    discovers  a 
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southern  outlet  from  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika, 217  ;  his  conduct  at  the 
Court  of  Uganda,  226;  his  un- 
friendly reception  atUnyoro,  227; 
his  journey  thence  to  Gondakoro, 
ib. ;  his  meeting  with  Baker,  229 

Speke  (Captain),  his  theory  of  Little 
Lata  N'zig(5  as  a  backwater  of  the 
Nile,  cxxiv.  lo9 

Spelman  (Sir  Henry,  1562-1G41),  on 
the  evils  of  tithe-impropriation  by 
laymen,  cxvii.  375 

Spencer  (Herbert),  on  the  pheno- 
mena of  variation  in  vegetable  life, 
cxxviii.  438;  his  hypothesis  of 
gemmules  or  physiological  units, 
448 

■ deductive   character  of  his 

evolutionism,  cxxxvii.  498 

Spenser  (Edmund,  lo53-1699),  com- 
pared by  M.  Taine  to  Eubens, 
cxxi.  302 

Spenserian  stanza,  the,  as  a  vehicle 
for  Homeric  translation,  cxvii.  355 

Spider, tradition  of  its  venomous  cha- 
racter, cxxviii.  67 

Spinels,  mineralogical  group  of, 
cxxiv.  242 

Spinola  (Ambrose,  Marquis,  1509- 
16.30),  his  policy  respecting  the 
Mantuan  Succession,  cxxiii.  40; 
invades  Piedmont,  47 

Spinoza  (Baruch,  1632-1677),  his 
influence  on  modern  thought, 
cxvii.  190  ;  character  of  his  scepti- 
cism, ib. 

Spirits,  taxes  on,  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, cxxxi.  387 

Spiritualism  in  America,  cxxii.  565  ; 
stories  of  spirit-rappings,  588 ; 
Dr.  Hare's  spiritoscope,  591  ;  me- 
diums, 594  ;  descriptions  of  spirit- 
land,  597 ;  amusements  of  the 
spirits,  598  ;  visions  of  Judge  Ed- 
monds, ib.  GOO ;  the  result  of  hyp- 
notic sleep,  ib. ;  degrading  aspect 
of  spiritualist  doctrines,  604 

Spitalfields,  early  history  of,  cxxxi. 
167 


Spontaneous  Generation,  early  opi- 
nions on,  cxxv.  389 ;  introduction 
of  the  microscope,  390 ;  Mr. 
Crosse's  electrical  spiders,  ib. ;  in- 
fusoria, 391 ;  views  of  Professor 
Owen,  392 ;  microscopic  fungi, 
393  ;  mould  and  mildew,  ib.  394  ; 
theories  of  germs  and  '  vegetative 
force,'  396 ;  hypothesis  of  Gay 
Lupsac,  ib.  397;  experiments  on 
preserved  meat  in  France,  ib. ; 
prize  offered  by  the  French  Acade- 
my, ib.  (see  Pasteur,  M.  L.) ; 
iioating  spores,  398  ;  views  of  M. 
Pouchet,  399-402  ;  theory  of,  sup- 
ported by  M.  Donne,  403  ;  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  Child,  405  ;  need  of 
further  research,  ib. ;  influence  of 
minute  organisms,  ib. ;  sporadic 
particles  in  food,  408,  409 

Spontini  (1778-1851),  his  opera  of 
'  Olvmpia,'  cxxii.  409  ;  Lis  hatred 
of  Weber,  411 

Sport,  national  love  of,  cxxxiv.  891  ; 
modern  sociable  customs  of,  408, 
409 

'  Sports,  Book  of,'  issued  by  James  I., 
cxxxiv.  186;  its  object,  ib. ;  sup- 
pressed by  the  Puritans,  187 

Spottiswoode  (John,  Archbishop  of 
St.  Andrews,  1565-16-39),  his  zeal 
for  the  restoration  of  episcopacy, 
cxiv.  411 

Sprenger  (Dr.  von  Adolf),  his  '  Life 
and  Teachings  of  Mahomet,'  cxxiv. 
1 ;  his  opinion  of  Mahomet's  hy- 
steria, 19 

Spring-bok,  introduction  of,  into 
England,  cxi.  170 

Spruce  (Mr.),  collects  plants  of  the 
Chinchona  in  Ecuador,  cxviii.  515 

Sprye  (Capt.),  his  projected  trade- 
route  to  Western  China,  cxxxvii. 
300 

Spurgeon  (Mr.),  his  disgraceful  criti- 
cism of 'EcceHomo,'  cxxiv.  474 

Squarcione  (Francesco,  1394-1474), 
his  artist's  life  at  Padua,  cxxxv.142 

Squatters,     Australian,     contrasted 
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with  those  in  America,  cxviii.  320; 
origiual  meaning  of  the  word,  321 
7wte;  improved  class  of,  323;  re- 
gulations respecting  their  slieep- 
rims,  ib. ;  their  grievances,  324 ; 
extravagant  concessions  in  184G  to, 
li.  325 ;  jealousies  of  other  colo- 
nists towards,  326  ;  evils  of  their 
pre-emptive  right,  ih.  See  Queetis- 
land 

Squier  (E.  G.),  his  Antiquities  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  cxxv. 
332  ;  on  the  Temple  of  Palenque, 
342 

Squires,  early  English,  cxxxviii.  8, 10 

Stael  (Holstein,  Anna  Louisa  Ger- 
maine  Necker,  Baroness  de,  1766- 
1817),  her  first  meeting  with  Ma- 
dame Recamier,  cxi.  211;  receives 
her  hospitality  during  exile,  224 

Canning's  allusion  to,  in  the 

'  Anti- Jacobin,'  cxvii.  64 

•  her  life  at  Coppet,  cxix.  432; 

lier  friendship  with  Bonstetten, 
ib.;  Dr.  Jurine's  account  of  her 
death,  433 

■ her  meeting   with   Curran, 


cxxii,  325;  Miss  Berry's  sketch  of, 

ib.  326 
Buonaparte's  instruction  to 

Fouche    respecting,    cxxvi.    329, 

330;    and    to    Cambaceres,    331; 

anecdotes  of,  by  Miss  Edgeworth, 

487 
•  sketch  of,  by  Mr.  Crabb  Ro- 
binson, cxxx.  516 
S  tames,     early      word      explained, 

cxxxii.  43 
Stamps  or  stamp-seals ;  Assyrian  and 

Persian,  cxxiv.  533;  of  the  Sassa- 

nian  period,  534 
Standing-armies,   growing   evils  of, 

cxxxii.  584 
Stanhope   of  Elvaston   and   Mahon 

(Philip  Henry,  Earl,  the  present, 

b.  1805),  his  '  Life  of  Pitt,'  cxvi. 

113  ;  his   merits  as  an  historian, 

114 ;  his  eulogy  of  Pitt's  financial 

policy,  136 


Stanhope  of  Elvaston  and  Mahon, 
Miss  Edgeworth's  notice  of  his 
cleverness  as  a  child,  cxxvi.  484 

his  History  of  England  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Anne,  cxxxii. 
519  ;  fragmentary  character  of  his 
work,  ib. ;  change  in  his  political 
creed,  520 ;  altered  estimate  of 
leading  personages,  ib. ;  panegyric 
of  Marlborough,  521,  529  ;  lauda- 
tion of  tlie  '  Age  of  Anne  '  opposed 
to  Macaulay,  535  ;  on  competi- 
tion for  employment,  540  ;  on  the 
relations  of  lords  and  wits,  542 

Stanislas  Leczinski  (1677-1766), 
obtains  the  Duchy  of  Lorraine, 
cxii.  84;  a  mere  pensioner  of 
France,  86 

Stanley  (Lord).    See  Derby,  Fdiii  of 

Stanley  (Arthur  Penrhyn,  Dean  of 
Westminster,  b.  1815),  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  Deanery  opposed 
by  Canon  Wordsworth,  cxix.  151 
note ;  his  lectures  on  the  Jewish  ' 
Church,  152  ;  charm  of  his  narra- 
tive, ib. 

his  biographical  articles  in 

the    '  Dictionary    of    the    Bible,' 
cxxi.  63 

his  Address  at  Sion  Collejre 


on  the  Connexion  between  Church 
and  State,  cxxviii.  251 ;  on  the 
true  principles  of  Church  Govern- 
ment in  England,  262  ;  his 
opinions  denounced  as  Erastian, 
ib. ;  his  vindication  of  State  and 
Church,  260 
his  Memorials  of  Westmin- 


ster Abbey,  cxxix.  170  ;  on  mural 
monuments  in  the  Abbey,  197 
his  treatise  on  the  Athanasian 


Creed,  cxxxiii.  414  note ;  repre- 
sentative of  the  Broad  Church 
School,  417 

Starke  (Mariana),  her  handbooks  of 
foreign  travel,  cxxxviii.  490  ;  fate 
of  her  works,  ib. 

Stars,  phenomenon  of  shooting  stars, 
cxxv.  267,  268 


c  c 
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Stars,  affinity  of,  to  the  sun  proved 
by  spectrum  analysis,  cxxxi.  62 

Star-showers,  cxl.  418.    See  Meteors 

Star-tish,  their  ravages  on  oysters, 
cxxvii.  51,  o!) 

deep-sea  specimen  of,  dis- 
covered by  Ur.  Wallich,  cxxx. 
IGO 

State,  the,  duties  of,  in  case  of 
Church  aggression,  cxxxix.  363 

State  Papers  (English),  Calendars 
of,  cxxiii.  248 ;  Mr.  Brewer's  edi- 
tion, ib.  ;  graphic  impressions 
from,  249.  See  Emjland,  State 
Papers 

Statins  (ahoiit  Gl-OG),  Politian's 
MS.  of  his  'SylvjB,'  cxxxvii.  72 

Statute  Law,  need  of  its  consolida- 
tion, cxi.  201  (see  Farliament, 
Acts  of)  J  question  of  a  Code, 
202 

compared  with  judiciary  law, 

cxviii.  403 

confusion   of,    lamented   by 


420 ;  expelled  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  ib. 
his  article  in  the  '  Guardian  ' 


Edward  VI.,  cxxvi.  305 ;  later 
efforts  at  revision,  300 ;  want  of 
method  in  the  Statute  Law  Com- 
mission, 307  ;  Lord  Westbury's 
scheme  of  expurgation  completed, 
ib.  ;  Commission  of  1800,  ib.  ; 
their  first  Report,  308 ;  require- 
ments of  a  Statute  Code,  372.  See 
Codification 

Steam,  probable  effects  of  on  the 
naval  strength  of  England,  cxviii. 
177 

Steel,  use  of,  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
cxvi.  205  ;  locomotive  axles  of, 
233 

manufacture  of,  in  Germany 

and  France,  cxxvii.  442,  443 
—  its  properties  compared  with 


metallic  iron,  cxxix.  308  ;  immense 
progress  in,  shown  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  371  ;  the  Bessemer 
process,  373 ;  use  of,  for  rails  and 
bridges,  370 
•Steele  (Sir  Richard,  1071-1729),  his 
pamphlet     'The     Crisis,'    cxviii. 


on  light  versification,  cxl.  359 

Steelyard,  the,  early  history  of,  in 
London,  cxxxi.  174 

Stein  (Heinrich  F.  Karl,  Baron  von, 
1757-1831),  description  of,  by 
Arndt  at  St.  Petersburg,  cxxxii. 
429 

Steinkirk,  battle  of  (1092),  buckles, 
powder,  iSic,  called  after,  cxxiv. 
304 

Steinle,  his  fresco-paintings,  cxxiii.  9 

Steinmetz  (Prussian  General),  his 
skill  in  the  war  of  1800,  cxxv. 
370 ;  his  advance  on  Nachod,  371 ; 
defeats  Ramming  there,  373  ;  his 
victory  at  Skalitz,  377,  378;  his 
march  to  Gradlitz,  ib. 

Stephen  IIL  (Pope,  d.  757),  his 
election  at  the  Roman  Forum, 
cxviii.  300 

Stephen  (Mr.  Fitzjames),  his  ''  Gene- 
ral view  of  the  Criminal  Law  of 
England,'  cxxi.  109  ;  didactic 
form  of  his  work,  ib. ;  his  proposed 
Court  of  review  criticised,  120, 
122  ;  on  the  proper  division  of 
offences,  ib.  ;  his  redefinition  of 
larceny,  129;  on  the  law  of  pro- 
cedure and  evidence,  131 

on  the  influence  of  religion 

on  morality,  cxxxviii.  227  ;  his 
vigorous  reply  to  John  Stuart  Mill, 
ib.  note 

Stephenson  (Robert,  1803-1859), 
his  mode  of  lighthouse  illumina- 
tion, ex  v.  179 

' his  invention  of  the  tubular 

bridge,  cxvi.  210 

Stepney,  etymology  of,  cxxxi.  101 

Sterling  (John,  1800-1844),  his 
character,  b)"^  J.  S.  Mill,  cxxxix. 
114 

Sterne  (Laurence,  1713-1708),  M. 
Taine's  criticism  of,  cxxi.  320 

Stewart  (Mr.  Balfour),  his  observa- 
tions of  sun-spots,  cxxxvi.  421 
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Stewart  (Dugald,  1753-1828),  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Moral  Phi- 
losophy at  Edinburgh,  cxxv.  78 

on    the  connexion   between 

physical  and  mental  science,  cxxvi. 
80 

Stirling  (James),  his  '  Letters  from 
the  Slave  States,'  cxiii.  ooo  ;  his 
anticipations  of  Secession,  559 

Stockmar  (Christian  Frederic, 
Baron,  1787-1863),  Memorials  of, 
compiled  by  his  son,  cxxxvi.  374  ; 
obscnrity  of  his  life,  ih.;  indecorum 
of  the  compiler,  376 ;  personally 
known  to  the  Reviewer,  ih. ;  his 
habits  and  temperament,  377  ; 
parentage  and  early  life,  378  ; 
studies  medicine,  ib. ;  appointed 
army-surgeon,  379;  in  Leopold's 
service,  ih.  5  Court  intimacy  at 
Claremont,  380 ;  personal  sketches, 
ib.;  death  of  Princess  Charlotte, 
381  ;  his  loyal  friendship  with 
Leopold,  382  ;  diatribe  on  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  385  ;  un- 
founded statement  about  Polignac 
and  the  Duke,  386  ;  and  about 
Leopold's  English  annuity,  388 ; 
with  King  Leopold  in  Belgium, 
389  ;  his  Belgian  negotiations,  ih. ; 
retirement  at  Coburg,  390  ;  docu- 
ments of  William  IV.  and  Lord 
Palmerstou,  ih.  ;  negotiates  the 
marriage  of  Maria,  Queen  of 
Portugal,  391  ;  and  of  Queen 
Victoria,  392;  his  judicious  esti- 
mate of  Prince  Albert,  393  ;  his 
confidential  assistance  to  Queen 
Victoria  on  her  accession,  395; 
relations  with  Lord  Melbourne, 
397,  398  ;  new  duties  in  1841, 
ib.  ;  his  conduct  regarding  the 
Spanish  marriages,  400  ;  visit  to 
Ijerlin  and  Coburg,  401 ;  intimacy 
with  Bunsen  at  St.  James',  ih. ; 
views  on  German  disunion,  402  ; 
elected  Member  for  Coburg  in 
the  Frankfort  Parliament,  403  ; 
Foreign     Minister    in    Gennany, 


404  ;  the  Schleswig -  Holstein 
question  in  1849,  405 ;  his  last 
visit  to  England,  400 ;  interview 
with  Queen  Victoria  at  Coburg, 
ih. ;  his  death,  407 

Stockmar  (Christian  Frederic, 
Baron,  1787-1803),  Letter  from 
Gen.  Sir  W.  Codrington,  cor- 
recting statement  in  above  article, 
cxxxvii.  294 

Stoffel  (Baron),  his  *  Reports '  on 
the  Franco-German  War,  cxxxiii. 
541 ;  his  admiration  of  the  Prus- 
sian Staff  system,  577 

Stokes  (Professor),  his  researches  on 
Fluorescence,  cxvi.  299 

Stokes  (Captain),  his  Australian 
explorations,  cxvi.  26 

Stole,  early  meaning  of  the  word, 
cxxxii.  43 

Stone  (Mr.),  his  calculations  of  the 
sun's  distance,  cxxxviii.  151 

Stone  Age,  the,  cxvi.  155 

Mr.Tylor's  argument  thereon, 

cxxxv.  90,  101  ;  stone-implements 
retained  after  the  discovery  of 
metals,  102 ;  ancient  use  of  sacred 
stones,  ib.  109  :  tests  of  primitive 
culture,  ib. 

Stonehenge,  theory  of  its  dedication 
to  the  Boreads,cxviii.  57  ;  its  tradi- 
tionary connexion  with  Druidism, 
58 ;  different  traditions  respecting, 
ib.\  archfeology  baffled,  59 

assigned  to  the  Bronze  Age, 

cxxxii.  469  ;  contrary  theories  ex- 
amined, 470 

Mr.   Fergusson's  theory  of, 


as  a  place  of  sepulture,  cxxxviii. 

189 
Story  (Joseph,  1779-1845),  hisjudg- 

ment  on  the  '  Santissima  Trinidad,' 

cxxxv.  575 
Story  (Rev,  Robert),  Memoir  of,  by 

his  son,  cxvi.  426 
Story  (W.),  his  'proportions  of  the 

human  figure,'  cxl.  168  ;  his  theory 

of  symmetry,  184  ;  his  cabbalistic 

lore,  ib, 
c2 
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Stoughton  (Mr.  Jolin),  his  Ecclesias- 
tical History  of  England  from  the 
Long  Parliament  to  the  death  of 
Cromwell,  cxxviii.  266 

Stow  (John,  ahout  1525-1605),  his 
topographical  industry,  cxxxi.  156 ; 
original  text  of  his  '  Survey,'  ib. 
note 

Strabo  {about  19  B.C.),  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  Nile,  cxviii.  228 

his    account   of    fish- eating 

tribes  in  Beloochistan,  cxxxv.  98 

. his    account   of  Aristotle's 


MSS.  criticised,  cxxxvi.  526, 530 

Strafford  (Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl 
of,  159.3-1641),  debate  on  his 
Yorkshire  election,  cxx.  12 ;  Sir 
John  Eliot's  description  of  his 
character,  ih.  ;  sides  with  the 
popular  party,  21  ;  on  the  sove- 
reign power  claimed  by  the  Crown, 
26 

evidence  of  his  intended  de- 
signs against  England,  cxxxvii. 
188;  the  charge  at  his  trial,  189, 
193;  impeachment  changed  to  bill 
of  attainder,  ih.  ;  verses  ascribed  to 
Cleaveland  on,  195 

Strand  (London),  origin  of  the 
name,  cxxxi.  162  ;  clerical  houses 
ifi,  transferred  to  the  nobility,  177 

Strategy,  modern  definition  of  the 
term,  cxxiii.  103  (see  War,  Art 
of)  ;  neglect  of  the  study  in  Eng- 
land, 128 

Stratford  de  Redcliffe  (Sir  Stratford 
Canning,  Viscount,  b.  1788),  his 
early  diplomatic  career,  cxxxix.  71 

Strauss  (Dr.  D.  F.),  liis  '  New  Life 
of  Jesus,'  cxxiv.  450  ;  his  dogma- 
tism, 452  ;  vicious  circle  of  his 
argument,  453  ;  his  arbitrary  pre- 
miss, ib.  ;  absurd  views  of  miracles, 
454  ;  his  original  work,  455  ;  on 
the  education  of  Christ,  456 ;  on 
the  preparation  for  Christianity  in 
history,  457  ;  dates  his  life  from  j 
the  baptism  by  John,  458  ;  on 
Christ's  method  of  teaching,  459 ;    | 


on  the   second-hand   authority  of 
the  Gospels,  463  ;  his  Pantheistic 
view  of  history,  465 
Strauss  (Dr.  D.F.),  his  'Old  Faith  and 
the  New :  a  Confession,'  cxxxviii. 
536  ;  his  ground  of  agreement  with 
Pius  IX.,  537;  his  work  a  'counter- 
syllabus,'  tb. ;  his  crusade  against 
Christianity,  538 ;  study  of  physi-  ^ 
cal  science,  ib.  ;  his  materialism, 
539;  his  questions,  viz.,  Are  we 
still   Christians  ?   ib. ;     Have   we 
still  a  religion  ?  540 ;  What  is  our 
conception  of  the  Universe  ?  tb. ; 
How  do  we  order  our  lives  ?  546  ; 
fifth  question   suggested,  ib. ;  his 
notions  of  order  and  law,  549 ;  his 
unconscious  orthodoxy  respecting 
Christianity,  ib.  550;  his  theory 
of  a  self-constructed  universe,  552 ; 
modern  apostasy  from  Christianity, 
656  ;  his  denial  of  the  resurrec- 
tion and  immortality  of  the  soul, 
568 
Streatfield    (Sophy),    her    relations 
with  Mrs.  Thrale,  cxiii.  605  ;  de- 
scribed by  Miss  Burney,  506  note 
Street    (G.  Edmund),   his    'Gothic 
Architecture  in  Spain,'  cxxii.  143  ; 
his    personal    observations,    145  ; 
his    purist  taste    for    Gothic,  ib. 
148  ;  neglects  to  visit  the  Escurial, 
162 
Strikes.     See  Trades  Unions 
Strode    (Captain),    his    bravery   at 
the  battle  of  Dunkirk,  cxl.  470,  471 
note 
Stromeyer   (Mr.),    his   operation  on 

club-foot,  cxxxvi.  498 
Stronck  (M.),  his  theory  of  the  dis- 
crepancies in  St.  John's  Gospel, 
cxix.  586 
Struensee  (John  Frederick,  Count, 
1737-1772),  made  travelling  phy- 
sician to  Christian  VII,  of  Den- 
mark, cxxiii.  500 ;  his  intimacy 
with  the  Queeu,  502  ;  made  Prime 
Minister,  504  ;  his  trial  and  execu- 
tion, 505 
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Strzelecki  (Count),  importance  of  his 
Australian  explorations,  cxvi.  10 ; 
his  gold  discoveries,  13 

Stuart  (James  Francis  Edward,  the 
first  Pretender,  1G88-171J5),  his  al- 
leged interview  with  Bolingbroke 
at  Paris,  cxviii.  423 ;  plot  for  the 
restoration  of,  427  ;  liis  opinion  of 
lioliugbroke,  430 

treacherously    treated     by 

Marlborough,  cxxxii.  526 ;  alleged 
Whig  sympathy  with,  531 ;  pro- 
clamation for  his  arrest,  532  ; 
prospects  of  his  accession  destroyed, 
534 

projects    for    his    marriage. 


cxxxvi.  52  ;  his  bride's  flight  from 
Innspruck,  53 

Stuart  (Charles  Edward,  the  young- 
Pretender  (1720-1788),  his  in- 
tended abjuration  of  the  Church 
of  Piome,  cxxxii.  533.  See  Charles 
Edivitrd 

Stuart  Papers,  French  documents 
derived  from  Chaillot,  cxxxvi.  54; 
papers  in  the  Scotch  College  at 
Paris,  65  ;  Cardinal  of  York's 
papers,  50;  Lupi's  Roman  docu- 
ments, 60 ;  Mary  Beatrice's  letters 
at  St.  Germains,  61 ;  the  Mala- 
testa  Papers,  63  ;  Nairne  MSS.  at 
the  Bodleian,  ih. ;  the  '  Leed's 
Papers,' ^&.;  foreign  collections,  64, 
65  ;  causes  of  their  dispersion,  ih. 

Stuart  (J.  M.),  his  Australian  ex- 
ploring expedition,  cxvi.  43 ; 
penetrates  to  the  centre,  44 

Stuart  (American  Confederate  Gene- 
ral), his  death,  cxxi.  282 

Stubbes  (John),  his  pamphlet  against 
Queen  Elizabeth,  cxxxiv.  172 

'  Stud  Book,'  the,  cxx.  140 

Stukeley  (1087-1765),  his  antiqua- 
rian rambles,  cxxxviii.  493 

Sturt  (Capt.  C),  his  river-explora- 
tions in  Australia,  cxvi.  5  ;  his 
researches  in  the  interior,  27 

his  Australian  'Stony  Desert,' 

cxviii.  331 


Suarez  (Francisco,  1548-1617),  tlie 
leader  of  the  Spanish  School  of 
Jesuits,  cxii.  404 

Sucliet  (Louis  Gabriel,  Duke  of 
Albufera,  1772-1820),  his  cam- 
paign of  1809  in  Spain,  cxxxi.  81; 
liis    liabits    described  by  Brandt, 

Suetonius  {ahout  70-121),  liis  allu- 
sion to  the  Druids  disputed,  cxviii. 
46 

his  account  of  Nero's  'Domus 

Aurea '    at    Home,     cxxxv.    313 


note 


509 


his  description  of  Nero,  cxl. 


Suez  Canal,  scheme  of,  opposed  by 
Pitt,  cxii.  43 

steam-machinery  for,  made 

in  France,  cxxvii.  450 

Suffolk  (Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of, 
(d.  1545),  his  early  marriages, 
cxxiii.  255  ;  his  mission  to  France, 
ib. ;  first  meeting  with  Louis  XIL 
and  Mary,  ih.  ;  sent  again  to 
France,  256  ;  intimacy  with  Mary, 
ih.  ;  his  interview  with  Francis, 
ih. ;  marriage  with  Mary,  258 ;  un- 
favourably received  in  England, 
260  ;  his  relations  with  Henry 
VIII.,  ib.  ;  descendants  of  the 
marriage,  261 

his  house  in  London,  cxxxi. 

176 

Suffolk,  Lady  (Mrs.  Howard,  fa- 
vourite of  George  II.),  sacrificed 
her  hair  for  her  husband's  debts, 
cxxiv.  368 

Sugar,  cultivation  of,  by  white  and 
coloured  labour,  cxviii.  335,  336 

production  of  alcohol  from, 

cxxv.  406 

Sulla  (Lucius  Cornelius,  li.c.  138- 
78),  his  character,  cxv.  464 

Sully  (Maximilian  de  Bethune,Duke 
de,  1560-1641),  appointed  Great 
Waywarden  of  France,  cxix.  346 

Sulphur-mines  in  Iceland,  cxiii.  539 

Sumner  (Dr.,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
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bury,  1780-18G2),  Lis  appoint- 
ment by  Lord  Liverpool,  cxxviii. 
127 
Sumner  (Charles),  outrage  on,  re- 
garded as  a  sign  of  civil  war. 
cxviii.  150 

on  the  position  of  the  seceded 


States,  cxxiii.  532 
Sumter     (Fort),     resistance    of    to 

Federal     heavy     ordnance,    cxix. 

513 
failure    to    relieve,    cxxiv. 

186 ;  attacked  by  Admiral  Dupont, 

216 
Sumptuary  laws  in  mediaeval  Ger- 
many, cxvi.  201 
introduced  anions;  the  Waha- 

bees,  exxii.  513,  514 

in  England,  under   Edward 


III.,  cxxix.  551 
at  Venice  in  the  seventeenth 


century,  cxxxv.  45 

Sun,  the  existence  of  metals  in.  cxvi. 
SJl ;  theory  of  its  phvsical  struc- 
ture, 314  ;  spots  on  its  surface. 
See  Solar  Chemist)-!/ 

emanation  of  heat  from,  cxix. 

12  ;  effects  attributed  to  asteroids, 
13 ;  terrestrial  action  of  its  rays, 
20,  24 

■  influence  of  solar  spots  on  the 


weather,  cxxiv.  53 

Professor  Brayley's  theory  of 


solar  spots,  cxxv.  266;  primitive 
worship  of,  in  America,  357 
its  chemical   action   on   the 


atmosphere,  cxxx.  146 

theory  of  age  of  solar  heat, 


cxxxi,  40;  elemental  identity  with 
the  earth,  61 ;  gravitation  of  plane- 
tary matter  to,  63 

myths   relating    to,  cxxxii. 


353 


connexion  of,  with  terrestrial 

magnetism,  cxxxvi.  421 
question  of  its  distance  from 


the  earth,  cxxxviii.  144 ;  early 
notions  thereon,  145 ;  the  parallax 
of,  146.    See  Venus,  Transit  of 


Sun,  ita  size  compared  with  the 
earth,  cxl.  400  ;  a  source  of  me- 
teoric emanation,  418 ;  theories  of 
its  heat-energy,  419,  425 

Sunday,  Dr.  Hessey's  Bampton  lec- 
tures on,  cxiv.  535;  the  Sabbata- 
rian and  Dominical  theories  of, 
.536  ;  Apostolic  views  of,  ib. ;  tes- 
timony of  the  Fathers,  537  ;  re- 
action at  the  Reformation  against 
Sabbatarianism,  538 ;  the  Puri- 
tanic movement,  530 ;  spread  of 
Sabbatarian  doctrine  to  Scotland, 
540;  protest  against  the  present 
practice  in  Scotland,  ib. ;  Scriptu- 
ral argument  considered,  543 ; 
question  of  the  lunar  period,  547  ; 
mystic  sanctity  of  the  number 
seven,  ib.;  obligations  of  Christians, 
549 ;  question  of  Apostolical  au- 
thorit}',  550  ;  .Jewish  and  Gentile 
churches  contrasted,  551;  septe- 
nary division  of  time  establishedin 
the  Roman  Empire,  553 ;  Egyp- 
tian influences  therein,  ib. ;  rever- 
ence for  the  Dies  Solis,  554  ;  made 
a  holiday  by  Constantine,  ib. ;  an- 
cient Christian  writer  quoted,  555 

'  Sunday  '  question,  the,  the  argu- 
ment of  expediency  mixed  with 
other  considerations,  cxviii.  554 

Sunderland,  Wilson's  iron  bridge  at, 
cxvi.  208 

Sun-dials,  invention  of,  cxvi.  91 

Supernatural,  the,  common  idea  of 
the  term,  cxvi.  380  ;  Dr.Bushnell's 
deflnition  of,  381 ;  its  relation  to  re- 
ligion, 383;  the  basis  of  popular 
theology  regarding  miracles,  384  ; 
its  connexion  with  the  origin 
of  mankind,  388;  its  distinction 
from  the  natural  purely  artificial, 
395 

Supernatural,  the,  M.  Renan's  dis- 
belief in,  as  illustrated  by  the 
Gospel  miracles,  cxix.  590 

foundation  of  Christianity, 

cxxi.  431  ;   tendencies  to  restrict 
its  sphere,  ib.  ;  its  relations  with 
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Theology  and  Science,  558,  559; 
M.  Guizot  ou,  ih. 

Supernatural,  the,  views  of  Confu- 
cius on,  cxxix.  •328. 

Supernatural  manifestations,  modern 
pretended  cases  of,  cxxxix.  248.. 
See  Lourdes 

Superstition,  Buckle's  idea  of,  cxiv. 
202 

Superstitions,  ancient,  their  value  in 
ethnology  compai'ed  with  that  of 
language,  cxxv.  SoG,  357 

'Supplement,'  objection  to  the  use 
of,  as  a  verb,  cxx.  42 

'  Supplication  of  Beggars,'  author- 
ship of  the  book,  cxxxiv.  1(38  ;  its 
suppression,  ib. 

Surrey  (Henry  Howard,  Earl  of, 
lo  16-1547),  his  love-sonnets  com- 
pared with  Petrarch'sjCxxi.  301,302 

■ ■  portraits  of,  ascribed  to  Hol- 
bein, CXXV.  43G 

Sutherlaiadshire,  geological  discove- 
ries in,  cxii.  89 

Sutton  (Sir  Richard),  his  patronage 
of  Warburton,  cxxii.  5,  7 

Swan  River  Settlement,  origin  of, 
cxvi.  13 

its  nominal   sovereignty  in 

Western  Australia,  cxviii.  312 

Swans,  acclimatisation  of  foreign 
varieties  of,  cxi.  184;  the  black- 
uecked  swan,  ih. ;  their  irregulari- 
ties of  temper,  185 

Sweden,  reunited  to  Denmark  by 
Frederick  IV.,  cxxiii.  490 ;  designs 
of  Peter  III.  on,  ib. 

codes  of  law  in,  cxxvi.  358 

relations  with  the  Baltic  pro- 
vinces, exxxii.  48;  abolition  of 
serfdom  in,  423 

treaty  with  England  against 


Russia  in  1855,  cxxxiii.  272 
nesfotiations    in    18G4    for 


Scandinavian  Union,  cxxxiv.  244 
Swedenborg  (Emanuel,  1G88-1772), 

his  cataleptic  lits,  cxxiv.  20 
Swegen,  perplexing  accoimt  of,  cxxx. 

212 


Swift  (Jonathan,  Uean,  1067-1745), 
humoured  by  St.  John  and  Ilar- 
ley,  cxviii.  417  ;  his  high  estimate 
of  St.  John,  ih. ;  his  habit  of  tri- 
lling, 418  ;  conducts  the  '  Exami- 
ner,' ih.;  on  the  '  Conduct  of  the 
Allies,'  ih. ;  his  intimacy  with 
Lady  Masham,  419 :  his  pamphlet 
on '  the  public  spirit  of  the  Whigs,' 
42G 

M.  Taine's  strictures  on,  cxxi. 


il8 


■   his    rule    of   conversation, 

cxxiv.  381 

charges    the    Whigs  with 

leanings  to  the  Pretender,  exxxii. 
531 ;  his  relations  with  the  great, 
,542 

Thackeray's     opinion     of, 

cxxxvii.  114 

lines  to  Stella,  cxl.  365 

Swinburne  (Algernon  C),  his  '  Ata . 
lanta  in  Calydon,'  cxxii.  202  ;  ro- 
mance in  his  genealogy,  203  ;  his 
verses  on  Laudor,  ib. ;  story  of 
Atalanta,  204  ;  his  lyrical  pathos, 
213  ;  defective  moral  tone  of  the 
plot,  ib. ;  deification  of  the  Spirit 
of  Evil,  214 ;  unity  of  the  poem, 
215  ;  its  literary  defects,  ih. ;  exu- 
berance of  imagery,  216 

recent  poems  of,  cxxxiv.  71  ; 

his  previous  defects  intensified,  ih. ; 
symptoms  of  moral  grossness,  ih. ; 
minor  lyrics,  72  ;  his  '  Songs  be- 
fore Sunrise,'  ib. ;  sensuality  and 
crude  impieties  of  his  poetry,  ib.  ; 
his  challenge  to  his  critics  ac- 
cepted, 73 ;  his  views  of  poetic  art, 
74 ;  his  revolt  from  Greek  prin- 
ciples, 75;  choice  of  subjects,  ih. : 
he  discards  idyllic  love,  76 ;  sub- 
stitutes animal  passion,  77 ;  his 
'  Chastelard '  an  example,  ih. ;  the 
tragedy  a  complete  failure,  80 ; 
his  '  Rosamond  '  the  same,  ih. ; 
lasciviousness  of  his  lyrics,  83; 
his  revolting  piece  '  Les  Noyades,' 
84 ;  inartistic  mode  of  treatuieBt, 
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sace  with,  cxix.  568 ;  formation  of 
the  Swiss  League,  570 ;  declares 
war  against  Charles  the  Bold,  571 ; 
assisted  by  Louis  XL,  572 
modification  of  the  silver  cur- 


rency m,  cxxiv.  08/ 

lake-dwellers  in ;  use  of  vege- 
table products  bv,  cxxviii,  481, 
432 

elements  of  leo;end   in  the 


national  history  of,  cxxix.  127 ; 
early  inhabitants  of,  129  ;  lake 
dwellings,  ib.  ;  the  three  Forest 
Cantons,  ib. ;  first  relations  with 
the    House    of   Hapsburg,    134  j 


86;  want  of  vital  unity  in  his 
lyrics,  ib.  ;  his  salacious  imagery, 
87;  fondness  for  meretricious 
efTect,  92  ;  tricks  of  language,  ib. ; 
instances  of  false  rhymes,  93  j  a 
writer  of  the  sensational  school, 
ib. ;  deification  of  appetite  and  im- 
pulse, 96  ;  negative  conception  of 
freedom,  97  ;  ignorance  of  philoso- 
phy, 98;  his  attempted  self-justi- 
fication by  reference  to  Shelley, 
99 

Swithun  (St.),  his  historical  charac- 
ter, cxvi.  419 ;  made  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  ib. ;  his  translation, 
423 ;  popular  tradition  of  the  cere- 
mony, 424 

Switzerland,  commercial  importance 
of,  cxi.  295  note ;  her  neutrality 
established  in  1815,  538;  effect  of 
the  French  annexation  of  Savoy 
on,  ib. ;  treaty  in  1564  with  Savoy, 
539  ;  protects  Savoy  against 
French  aggression  in  1704,  542 ; 
negotiations  in  1814,  544 

discovery  of  lake-dwellings 

in,  cxvi.  158  ;  evidence  of  foreign 
intercourse,  162 ;  period  of  work- 
ers in  bronze,  163  ;  small  stature 
of  ancient  inhabitants,  164 ;  their 
mode  of  life  illustrated  by  remains,  j 
ib. ;  their  earliest  religion  un- 
known, 167  j 

alliance  of  free  towns  of  Al-    I 


growth  of  free  communities,  137, 
138;  reign  of  Rudolph,  ib.;  the 
Confederations  of  1291  and  1314, 
139 ;  resistance  to  foreign  con- 
quest, ib. ;  growing  power  of  the 
three  Cantons,  141 ;  imperial 
bailiff  appointed,  ib. ;  elements  of 
discord  with  the  House  of  Haps- 
burg, ib. ;  outrage  on  the  Abbey  of 
Einsiedeln,  142 ;  the  War  of  Li- 
dependence,  ib. ;  battle  of  Morgar- 
ten,  143 ;  legends  of  Tell  and 
Eiitli,  144 
Switzerland,  Federal  map  of,  by 
General  Dufour,  cxxx.  135 

evidences  of  the  bronze  age 

in,  cxxxii.  467 

enormous  modern  influx  of 


tourists  to,  cxxxviii.  497  note; 
mountain-railways  in,  ib. 
Switzerland,  Primeval,  cxxxix.  151 ; 
Dr.  Heer's  work,  ib. ;  subterranean 
interest  of,  ib. ;  carboniferous  for- 
mations, 152  ;  salt-deposits,  153  ; 
reeds  and  tree-ferns  of  the  Keuper 
epoch,  ib. ;  Dolomites  of  the  Tri- 
assic  period,  154  ;  the  Lias  forma- 
tion, 155;  beds  at  Schambelen, 
ib.  157 ;  fancy  picture  of  primeval 
life,  ib. ;  the  Juras  and  the  word 
'Jurassic,'  158;  the  Jurassic  Sea, 
160 ;  molluscs,  fishes,  and  plants 
therein,  161 ;  coral-forming  polyps, 
162 :  the  Cretaceous  epoch,  163 ; 
the  Sewerkalk,  ib.;  distinctive 
formations  of  the  Eocene  epoch, 
ih. ;  slate-beds  in  the  Glarus  dis- 
trict, 164;  fish-fossils  at  Matt, 
165  ;  grey  shales  or  '  Flysch,'  166  ; 
five  orders  of  Eocene  mammalia, 
167  ;  the  Miocene  epoch,  168 ;  the 
Mollasse,  ib. ;  evidences  of  marine 
deposits,  169 ;  Miocene  flora  of 
Lausanne,  ib.  171 ;  insect  and  other 
remains  at  (Kningen,  ib.  175;  the 
Inter-Glacial  epoch,  ib. ;  deposits 
at  Diirnten  and  Cromer  compared, 
176;  the  Glacial  epoch,  178; 
question   of  climate,   ib,;  Glacial 
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fauna  and  flora,  179  ;  inexhaustible 
interest  of  the  country,  ib.  180 

Sybel  (Heinrich  von),  his  History  of 
the  French  Eevolution,  cxxviii. 
280  ;  his  impartial  research,  ih. ; 
his  colourless  narrative,  ib.  ;  Dr. 
Perry's  English  translation,  290  ; 
liis  professorial  authorship,  201  ; 
his  monotony  of  censure,  202  ;  on 
the  reduced  state  of  France  in 
1794,  293  ;  disparity  between  his 
premisses  and  conclusions,  ib.  ; 
his  wrong  estimate  of  the  French 
peasantry,  208 ;  his  perplexing 
statement  on  the  distribution  of 
wealth,  300 ;  on  the  rise  of  com- 
munism and  socialism,  302;  his 
abuse  of  the  Revolutionary  lead- 
ers, 305 ;  his  unfair  charge  of 
French  aggression  in  1792,  314 ; 
his  impartial  view  of  English 
policy  in  1793,  319  ;  on  the  Polish 
partition,  322 

his   pamphlet    on    German 

rights  over  Alsace  and  LoiTaine, 
exxxiii.  479 

Sydney  (New  South  Wales),  infancy 
of  the  town,  cxvi.  4 


Sydney  (New  South  Wales)  sur- 
passing beauty  of  the  site,  cxviii. 
316 

S3'kes  (Mr.),  his  scheme  of  Post- 
Othce  Savings'  Banks,  cxx.  71 

Syllabus,  the,  its  doctrine  of  Church 
and  State  relations,  cxxx.  329 ; 
rival  views  of,  ib.  ;  its  decrees  ex- 
amined, 330 

Symmetry,  Canon  of,  in  Art,  cxl. 
175;  modern  German  theories, 
177,  183 

Syracuse  (Sicily),  Mussulman  siege 
of,  cxvi.  365:  captured  and  burnt, 
371 

Syria,  atfairs  of,  in  1830,  exxxiii.  332, 
'333 

Syud  Lushkur  Khan,  his  scheme  to 
massacre  the  French  in  India, 
cxxvii.  557 

Syud  Salim,  murders  his  father  at 
Sorar,  cxxv.  14,  15  ;  his  plot  to 
attack  the  'Berenice  '  at  night,  ib. ; 
his  overtures  to  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, 16 

Syud  Toorkee,  imprisoned  by  the 
Wahabees,  cxxv.  15  ;  released  by 
the  British,  ih. 


T 


'Table-talk,'  the  term, as  an  equiva- 
lent for  causeries,  cxxiv.  341 ;  uti- 
lity of  such  works,  342 

Tacitus  (Caius  Cornelius,  about  56- 
135),  fate  of  his  manuscripts,  cxxiv. 


357 


•  his   Senatorian   proclivities, 

cxxix.  69 

early  corruption  of  his  text. 


cxxxvii.  61 ;  historical  notices  of, 
ib.  note]  the  Codex  Mediceus  of, 
65  ;  the  Fulda  MS.,  72  ;  MSS. 
of  the  '  Germania,'  74  ;  his  text 
overlaid  with  early  glosses,  84 
— —  passage  of,  relating  to  mock- 


Neros,  compared  with  the  Apoca- 
lypse, cxl.  404 
Taine  (H.,  b.  1828),  his  '  History  of 
English  Literature,'  exxi.  2S9  ; 
boldness  of  his  task,  ih. ;  his  earlier 
works,  201  ;  his  philosophy  cen- 
sured by  the  Academy,  292;  merits 
of  his  work,  ib.  293 ;  his  three- 
fold historical  theory,  294  ;  his 
description  of  the  English,  295 
7iote  ;  on  the  Norman  invasion, 
297  ;  his  critical  talents,  208 ;  his 
translations  of  ChRucer,  209;  on 
the  Pagan  Revival,  ih.  300;  enthu- 
siasm   for    Sidney   and    Spenser, 
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f>02 ;  neglect  of  prose-writers,  303 ;    | 
sketch  of  Lord  Bacon,  304  ;   his    | 
dramatic   criticisms,  306  ;  on  the 
effects  of  English   climate,  306  ; 
strictures  on  the  minor  dramatists, 
307 ;  censures  Jonson  as  too  me-    | 
thodical,  ib.  ;   his   theory    of  the    \ 
force  of  accident  on   knowledge,    ' 
308 ;  his  estimate  of  Shakspeare, 
309  ;    feebleness   of  his   criticism 
thereon,   311  :    on    the     Christian 
revival,  ib. ;  his  absurd  theory  of 
the  Reformation,  ib.  312  ;  his  droll 
criticism  of  Milton,  313 ;  on  the    i 
effects  of  the    Restoration,    314  ; 
disparages  Dryden,  315  ;  on  social 
life   in  the  last  century,  ib.  316 ; 
sneers  at  AddiSon,  317 ;  his  French 
prejudices,  318;  on  the  novelists 
of  the   last  century,  ib.  ;    derides 
Johnson's  roughness,  320 ;  on  the 
poets   of    the   modern    age,    821, 

324  ;      exposes      Byron's      ego- 
tism, 323;    his    omissions,  324  ; 
on  contemporary  authors,  ib.  ;  his 
farcical   impressions   of  England, 

325  ;    his  critical  unfairness,  327 
Taine  (II.,  b.  1828),  his  theory   of 

literary  talent,  cxxxii.  152 
Talbot   (Mr.  Fox),  his  experiments 

on  the  spectra  of  coloured  Hanies, 

cxvi.  306 
his  photographic  discoveries, 

cxxxiii.  338,  340 
Talents,  definition  of,  as  applied  to 

the    intellect,   cxxxii.    115,    116  ; 

theory  of  its  heredity,  ib. 
Talismans,  popular  belief  in,  cxxiv. 

230 
Talleyrand  (Charles Maurice  de  Peri- 

gord,  Prince  de,  1754-1838),  his 

negotiations  with  Metternichat  the 

Congress  of  Vienna,  cxiv.  502 
his  double  snuff-box,  cxxvi. 

360,  361 

anecdote  of,  with  the  Abbe 


Talleyrand  (Prince  de),  his  modifica- 
tions of  Napoleon's  despatches, 
cxxviii.  483 

. .  his  admiration  of  Lord  Pal- 

merston,  cxl.  522 

'  Tally-shop '  system,  the,  cxx.  413 

Talma  (Francois  Joseph,  1763- 
1826).  Miss  Wynn  s  impressions  of, 
cxix.  317 

described    by    Miss  Berry, 

cxxii.  318 

Talmud,  the,  arrangement  of  the 
text,  cxvii.  182  ;  declining  autho- 
rity of,  among  the  Jews,  ib. 

.    M.  Renan's   description   of, 

cxix.  580 

cxxxviii.  28 ;  Mr.  Deutsch's 


de  Pradt,  cxxv.  325 

-his  marriage  with  Mrs. Grand, 


cxxvii.  187 


article   in  the    Quarferhj   Bevinv, 
29;  versions  of,  ib.\  its  bearing  on 
the  study  of  Jewish  law,  30  ;  the 
Hebrew  cramped  and  obscure,  31 ; 
defects  of  Talmudic  scholars,  32  ; 
work  of  the   Rabbi   Lipman,  ib. ; 
brilliant    version     of    the    Abbe 
Chiariui,  ib. ;  Moses  Ben  Maimon, 
33  ;  Meuschen's  *  New  Testament 
illustrated  from,'  ih. ;  its  severity 
compared  to  the  'Constitutions' 
of  Loyola,  34;  Jewish  belief  in, 
as   the    '  Constitutions   of  Mount 
Sinai,'    35 ;  its   division    into    six 
orders,  36,  42  ;  transmission  of  the 
Mishna  tracts,  ib. ;  Hillel  tlie  Elder, 
ih.  ;  Juda  the  Saint,  43  ;  comple- 
tion of  the  Ghemara,   ib.  ;  Cabba- 
listic  philosophy,   44  ;    tenets   of 
Jewish  sects,  45,  48 ;  its  import- 
ance to  readers  of  the  Gospels,  ib. ; 
its  bearing  on  the  Baptismal  Con- 
troversy, ih.  51 ;  light  thrown  on 
the   Crucifixion,   53  ;    chronology 
of  the   .Jewish  law,  r^o;  its  con- 
nexion with  the  written  law,  56  ; 
Talmud  doctors  on  the  relations 
between  the  sexes,  60  ;  question 
of  divorce,  61  ;  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,   02  ;    its   illustration    of 
Jewish    and    Gentile    separation, 
64 
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Tammany  Ring,  the,  Irish  in  New 
York  discredited  by  its  exposure, 
cxxxvii.  153 

Tanganyika  (Lake),  Burton  and 
Speke's  expedition  to,  in  18o7-9, 
cxviii.  211 ;  southern  outlet  from, 
217  ;  occupies  a  long  crevasse, 
219 

Tanistry,  Irish  land-tenure  of,  cxiv. 
372 

'  Tara,'  a  Mahratta  tale,  by  Capt. 
Meadows  Taylor,  cxviii.  oli ;  his 
services  in  India,  ih.  ;  life-like 
reality  of  his  narrative,  o43  ;  epoch 
of  Mahratta  history  chosen  by 
him,  544  ;  character  of  Tara,  545 ; 
interview  between  Afzool  Khan 
and  Rajah  Sivajee,  546,  551 ;  his 
impressive  and  picturesque  lan- 
guage, ib.  ^ 

Tarragona,  its  Roman  antiquities, 
cxxii.  167,  168 ;  Cathedral  at,  ih. 

Tartary,  Independent,  scanty  geo- 
graphical knowledge  of,  cxii.  316 

Tasmania,  its  beauty  and  waning  for- 
tunes described  by  Mr.  Dilke,  cxxix. 
470  ;  evils  of  transportation,  471  ; 
the  ballot,  ih. 

Taste,  the  sense  defined,  cxxiv.  128 

Tattersall  (Mr.),  his  evidence  on  tlie 
effects  of  railways  on  hunting,  cxx. 
122 ;  on  the  cost  of  a  race-horse 
in  training,  142 

Tavistock  (Francis,  Marquess  of,  d. 
1767),  his  death  in  hunting, 
cxxxviii.  485  ;  Sir  J,  Reynolds' 
portraits  of  him  and  his  wife,  ih. ; 
his  love  of  .art  and  travel,  486 

Tavora,  House  of,  conspiracy  of, 
against  Joseph  of  Portugal,  cxxxvi. 
200,  203 

Taxation,  relations  of,  with  indivi- 
dual income,  cxxxi.  371 ;  the  pro- 
blem complicated  by  modern  State 
interference  ih. ;  examples  of  gra- 
duation, 372  ;  equity  of,  propor- 
tionate to  means  of  taxpayer,  373  ; 
expenses  of  collection  in  France 
and  England,  374 ;  history  of  the 


poll-tax,  ib.  ;  the  land-tax,  375  ; 
effects  of  income-tax  on  land- 
owners, 370 ;  schedule  (see  Income- 
tax)  ;  trade-licences,  378  ;  taxes  on 
luxuries,  382 ;  drink  and  tobacco, 

•  385  ;  tea,  sugar,  and  soap,  ih.  ; 
salt-taxes,  ib. :  superiority  of  Eng- 
lish system,  3i)l.    See  Parieu,  M. 

Taxation,  a  good  investment  for  the 
taxpayer,  cxxxvi.  94  ;  fallacies 
respecting  the  poor,  95 

Taxation  (British),  popular  fallacies 
respecting  its  weight  and  unequal 
distribution,  cxi.  236 ;  pressure 
lias  declined  since  1801  in  propor- 
tion to  numbers,  237  ;  and  also  in 
proportion  to  wealth,  238  ;  esti- 
mate of  protective  duties  abolished, 
239 ;  compared  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, ih.  ;  difficulties  of  the  com- 
parison with  respect  to  France, 
240 ;  less  heavy  than  in  France, 
242  ;  compared  with  American 
taxation,  243-246  ;  relative  cost  of 
collection  in  the  three  countries, 
247;  Customs' revenue,  248 ;  cost 
of  levying  by  direct  taxation,  252  ; 
expense  of  income-tax,  253 ;  ob- 
jections to  a  capitation  tax,  ib. ; 
judicious  indirect  taxation  not 
more  costly  than  direct  taxation, 
256;  evils  of  indirect  imposts  to 
commerce  limited  to  their  abuse, 
ih.  ;  the  argument  of  cheapness  for 
direct  taxation  examined,  258 ; 
Liverpool  '  Financial  Reformers,' 
259  ;  liabilities  of  indirect  imposts 
to  evasion,  261  ;  evils  of  e.temp- 
f ions  in  direct  taxation,  ib.;  taxa- 
tion of  the  poor  entirely  voluntanj, 
262  ;  taxes  paid  by  propertied  and 
working-classes,  263-267  ;  sum- 
mary of  results  during  the  present 
century,  ib. 

Taxation,  Local,  the  question  as  af- 
fecting the  landed  interest,  cxxxv. 
257  ;  misleading  comparison  of 
foreign  systems,  258  ;  Mr.  Pal- 
grave's  work  on,i&, ;  Mr.Goscheu's 
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defective  Report,  ih. :  effect  of,  on 
real  property,  260  ;  question  of 
liability,  261  ;  difficulties  of  as- 
sessment, 263  :  railways  and  coal- 
mines, ib.  ;  position  of  tenant- 
farmers  and  labourers,  26o  ;  tithe- 
owners,  266:  scheme  of  Sir  Massey 
Lopes,  ib.  :  Mr.  Goschen's  Bills  of 
1871,  260  :  complaints  of  burden 
on  property,  270 

Taxation,  French,  light  incidence  of 
local  taxation  compared  with  that 
in  England,  cxi.  240 ;  the  octroi, 
ib. :  amount  per  head  in  1858,  241 ; 
heavier  than  in  England,  on  the 
whole,  242 

questions  pat   by  M.  Parieu, 

cxxsi.  373 :  poll-tax  retained,  375 ; 
projects  of  a  cadastre,  376  ;  tax  on 
estates  held  in  mortmain,  377 ; 
produce  of  salt-tax,  385  ;  sugar, 
386 :  wines,  ib.  :  spirits,  387  ; 
tobacco,  388.     See  Parieu,  3/. 

Taxes  on  agricultural  horses,  cxxxt. 
282 

Taylor  (Sir  Henry),  his  tragedy  of 
*  St.  Clement's  Eve,'  cxix.  536 
note 

anecdote   of,  by   Mr.  Crabb 

Kobinson,  cxxx.  534 

■ author  of  '  Van  Artevelde,' 


Sara  Coleridge's  reminiscences  of, 
cxxxix.  49 

Taylor  fSir  Herbert),  his  services  to 
George  III.,  cxxxvi.  394 ;  and  to 
AVilliam  IV.,  .395  :  his  advice  to 
Queen  Victoria  against  employing 
a  private  secretary,  ib. 

Taylor  (Eev.  Isaac),  his  'Liturgy 
and  the  Dissenters,'  cxiii.  15 

his  '  History  of  the  transmis- 
sion of  ancient  books  to  modem 
times,'  cxxxvii.  57  ;  on  the  autho- 
rity of  'first  editions'  of  classics, 
93" 

Taylor  CJeremy,  161:3-1667),  his 
'  Liberty  of  Prophesving,'  cxxi. 
.  442 

Taylor    (Capt.   Meadows),    on    the 


'  Scytho-Druidical  remains  of  In- 
dia,' cxxvii.  79.     See  '  Tara ' 

TcherniayefF  (General),  his  campaign 
of  1866  against  Bokhara,  cxxv. 
38-40 

Tea,  cultivation  of,  in  India,  cxix. 
103,  108 

Technical  Education.  See  Education, 
Technical 

Teddington,  absurdly  derived  from 
Tide-end  town,  cxxiv.  428 

Telegallas,  or  brush-turkeys,  their 
acclimatisation  in  England,  cxi. 
181 

Telegraphs,  common  tariff  for  mes- 
sages, cxxiv.  392  ;  the  Convention 
of  1865,  ib.  note.  See  Electric 
Telegraph 

Telford  (Thomas,  1757-1834),  his 
iron  bridges,  cxvi.  208 

Tell  (William),  the  story  of,  cxxix, 
144 ;  Voltaire's  remark  thereon, 
145  :  doubts  attached  to,  ib.  :  pa- 
rallel legends  in  Danish  and  Eng- 
lish history,  146  ;  the  story  a  mere 
tradition,  148  ;  silence  of  early 
Swiss  chroniclers,  149  :  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  narrative,  151  ; 
views  of  M.  Ivilliet,  1-52  :  popula- 
rity of  the  story,  1-53 

Temperance  Societies,  prohibited  in 
Russia,  cxii.  192 

senices    of,    in    repressing 

national  drunkenness, cxxxvii.  407; 
three  stages  in  the  movement, 
409 ;  recent  Order  of  Good  Tem- 
plarism,  410 

Temple  (Sir  Richard), -his  energetic 
reforms  in  the  Central  Provinces  of 
India,  cxxxv.  204 

Tenant-right,  English  meaning  of 
the  term,  cxxxv.  285 ;  two  solu- 
tions of  the  problem,  ib. ;  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  ib. 

Tencin  (Madame  de),  her  alleged 
liaison  with  Bolingbroke,  cxviii. 
423;  his  opinion  of  her  in  his  let- 
ters. 4:30 

Tenneut    (Sir    J.   Emerson,    1804- 
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1869),  Ilia  'Story  of  the  Guns,' 
cxix.  480 ;  clearness  of  his  narra- 
tive, 483 ;  his  bias  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Whitworth,  ib. 

Tennyson  (Alfred,  b.  1809),  pliability 
of  invention  in  his  recent  poems, 
cxx.  oSS ;  his  '  Ulysses '  and  '  St. 
Simon  Stvlites,'  568 

• his    fragment   of    Homeric 

translation,  cxxi.  146 

• his  'Lotus-Eaters"  translated 


into    Latin    by   Lord    Lyttelton, 
cxxiii.   372  ;    Mr.  Smith's    Latin 
version  of  his  'In  Memoriam/  377- 
3S0 
his  ideal  conception  of  beauty, 


exxx.  166  ;    anecdote  of,  by  Mr. 
Crabb  liobinson.  ol3 

his   Arthurian    Epic   com- 


pleted, cxxxi.  502  ;  confusing  eliect 
of  the  '  Holy  Grail,'  503  ;  his 
cadence  too  marked,  ib. ;  his  treat- 
ment of  early  legend,  506  ;  open- 
ing of  the  tale,  ib.  ;  episode  of  the 
'  Coming  of  Arthur.'  507  ;  isola- 
tion of  his  hero,  510;  beginning 
of  Arthur's  reign,  512;  introduc- 
tion of  Lancelot,  ib.  ;  story  of 
Enid,  513  ;  Geraint,  514 ;  sym- 
bolical tale  of  Merlin  and  "\  ivien. 
515  ;  Lancelot's  character  in 
'  Elaine,'  517  ;  Guinevere,  519  ; 
the  'Holy  Grail '  introduced,  522  : 
Arthur's  character  therein,  526 ; 
catastrophe  of  Guiuevere,  533  ; 
powerful  picture  of  the  '  Passing 
of  Arthur,'  535  ;  injustice  of  frag- 
mentary criticism,  537  :  wondei-ful 
moral  meaning  of  the  drama,  538 ; 
originality  of  Lancelot's  character, 
539 

his  perfect  evenness  of  finish, 


cxxxiii.  432;  sparing  use  of  unusual 
epithets,  ib, 
elaboration  of  his  minorlvrics. 


cxl.  379 

Teredo-worm,  the,  injuries  to  ocean- 
cables  by.  cxxxii.  239 

Terence  (Publius,«&wj<i  B.C.  194-154), 


earliest  MS.  of,  in  verse,  cxxxvii. 
I  7 

Ternaux  (M.  Mortimer),  on  the  con- 
duct of  Marie  Antoinette  at  the 
Revolution,  cxxiii.  447 

Terra  Xueva  (Duchess  of),  cxxix.  17, 
■25 

Terre  Xoii'e  (France),  steel- works  at, 
cxxviL  443,  453 

Tertiary  System  of  Geology.  See 
Geohgy 

Test  Act,  the,  cxvi.  127 

effects  of,  on  Irish  Presbyte- 
rians, cxxix.  449 

Testament  (Xew),  M.  Eenan's  idea 
of  its  dramatic  unity  unacceptable 
to  Englishmen,  cxix.  575:  possible 
explanation  of  its  divergencies  of 
narrative,  582  note  ;  the  words 
purely  ministerial  to  its  meaning, 
588 ;  Bishop  Ellicott  on  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the. four  Gospels, 
589 ;  its  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  Resurrection,  601 

Mr.  Longman's    illustrated 

edition  of,  cxx.  96 

its    distinctive    peculiarities 


compai-ed  with  the  old,  cxxi.  45, 
46  ;  article   on  the  '  Gospels '   in 
the  Dictionary  of  the   Bible,  71, 
72 
the    Codex    Alexandrinus, 


Codex Vaticauus,  Codex  Ephraemi 
Sjri  rescriptus,  Codex  Bezte,  and 
Codex  Claromontanus,  cxxii.  109  ; 
MS.  basis  of  Authorized  Version, 
111  ;  the  received  text  of  the 
Apocalypse  worthless,  ib.  and 
note  ;  spurious  passages  (see  Names 
of  Ajwstk^) ;  text  of  Acts  viii., 
37,  114;  consensus  of  ancient 
MSS.  on  important  points,  ib.; 
words  of  Agrippa  (Acts  xxvi.  28), 
117 
its    authoritv    assailed    bv 


Strauss,  cxxiv.  463 ;    evidence  of 
its    authenticity    in    the    second 
century,  464 
Testament  (Old),  its  purpose  ancil- 
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lary  to  the  study  of  the  Christian 
religion,  cxix.  165 

Testament  (Old),  its  limited  applica- 
tion to  mankind,  cxxi.  53,  54;  the 
Book  of  Judges,  56;  historical  char- 
acter of  the  Book  of  Kings,  57  ; 
the  Books  of  Daniel  and  Esther  not 
contemporary,  ib.  58 ;  the  Hagio- 
grapha,  58  ;  exaggerated  Protes- 
tant views  of,  59  ;  original  division 
of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  GO,  61  ; 
criticisms  on  the  prophetical  books 
examined,  62 

Texel,  naval  victory  off  (1665),  tac- 
tics at,  cxxxvi.  569,  570 

Tliackeray  (William  Makepeace, 
1811-1863),  editions  of  his  works, 
cxxxvii.  95 ;  his  rare  quality  of 
humour,  ib.  96  ;  his  merits  long 
unrecognised,  ib. ;  private  charac- 
ter of  his  letters,  97 ;  his  parentage 
and  boyhood,  ib.  •.  anecdote  of 
Buonaparte,  ib. ;  college  friends  at 
Cambridge,  ib.  ;  first  career  in 
London,  98;  early  journalism,  99; 
his  pseudonym  of  '  Titmarsh,'  ib. ; 
his  unhappy  marriage,  ib.  ;  his 
style  superior  to  Dickens',  ib. ; 
appearance  of  '  Vanity  Fair,'  ib. ; 
services  to  '  Punch '  and  the 
'  Cornhill  Magazine,'  100  ;  his 
death,  ib. ;  characters  in  '  Vanity 
Fair,'  101;  in  '  Pendennis,'  102; 
'Esmond,'  104,  climax  of  his 
fiction  in  the  *  Newcomes,'  106 ; 
the  *  Virginians/  109  ;  '  Adven- 
tures of  Philip,'  110  ;  taunt  of 
staleness  disproved  by  his  '  Denis 
Duval,'  111  ;  his  powers  of  per- 
ception, ib.  ;  his  unrivalled  bal- 
lads, ib.  ;  his  'Lectures  on  the 
Four  Georges,'  112 ;  and  on  the 
'  English  Humorists,'  114 ;  his 
crushing  contempt  for  pretence, 
ib.  ;  his  talent  not  confined  to 
satire,  115  ;  fairness  of  his  wit, 
116  ;  his  fidelity  to  life,  117  ;  his 
subjectiveness,  118  ;  absence  of 
exaggeration    in    his    characters, 


119 ;  his  intense  humanity,  ib.  : 
wrongly  charged  with  cynicism, 
ib. ;  his  unselfish  nature,  120  ;  de- 
fects of  mannerism  examined,  121 ; 
prospects  of  his  ultimate  fame,  ib. 

Thackeray  (William  Makepeace, 
1811-1863),  Mr.  Hall's  criticisms 
of,  cxl.  154  ;  his  light  verse,  373 

Thackeray  (Miss),  her  'Old  Ken- 
sington,' cxxxviii.  166  ;  whole- 
some character  of  the  stor}-,  ib.  ; 
her  former  tales,  167  ;  opening  of 
the  work,  168  ;  characters  and  in- 
cidents, 169  ;  the  heroine,  182  ; 
its  merits  and  defects,  184 

Thakrah  (C.  T.),  his  '  Efiects  of 
Trades  on  Health  and  Longevity,' 
cxi.  1 

Thames,  the,  its  supply  of  water  to 
London,  cxxiii.  398  ;  sewage  pol- 
lutions in,  400 ;  river-side  rights 
of  drainage,  405 

Thannberg  (M.  de),  his  letter  on 
horse-breeding  in  France,  cxxxviii. 
440 

Theft,  restricted  interpretation  of  the 
term,  cxxi.  128,  129 

Theodoric  (King  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
458-526),  prosperity  of  Italy  dur- 
ing his  reign,  cxviii.  350  ;  revives 
the  games  of  the  Circus,  ib. ;  his 
care  of  ancient  buildings  at  Pome, 
ib. ;  his  palace  at  Ravenna,  351 

Theodosius  (the  Great,  Roman  Em- 
peror, 340-395),  convenes  the 
Council  of  Constantinople,  cxxvi. 
104  ;  deposes  the  Arian  bishop  for 
Gregory,  ib.  ;  his  professed  neu- 
trality in  ecclesiastical  matters,  119 

Theodosius  11.  (Roman  Emperor, 
400-450),  his  commissions  to  re- 
vise the  law,  cxxvi.  351  ;  his 
Code,  ib. 

Theodosian  Code,  the,  valuable  as  an 
index  of  the  ameliorating  influences 
of  Christianity,  cxi.  427 

Theology,  tenacity  of  fallacies  in, 
cxxi.  430 ;  its  misplaced  applica- 
tion to  secular  ftflair.<i,  ib.  •.  its  ef- 
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fects  on  Art,  444  ;  recent  progress 
of  lay  discussion  of,  553  ;  clerical 
type  of  teaching,  554 ;  historical 
and  traditional  schools  of,  573 

Theology,  modern  neglect  of,  in  the 
Church  of  England,  cxxii.  104 

recent  change  to  reconstruc- 
tive treatment  of,  exxxi.  470 

blindness  of  party  conflicts 


in,  cxxxvii.  196 

not   a  progressive    science. 


cxxxix.  441 

(Comparative),  modern  scien- 
tific treatment  of,  cxxxix.  4:?1  ; 
relations  with  the  science  of  lan- 
guage, ih. ;  results  attained,  425  ; 
unity  of  oldest  religious  ideas, 
430  ;  identity  of  terms  for  the 
Deity,  ib.  ;  worship  of  the  sky, 
432 ;  link  between  language,  re- 
ligion, and  race,  433,  436;  early 
stages  of  religious  belief,  ib. ;  com- 
pared with  theoretic  theology, 
437  ;  position  of  Revelation,  438 ; 
natural  religion,  441,  443 

Theophrastus  (b.  about  B.C.  390),  the 
author  of  the  '  Economics ' 
ascribed  to  Aristotle,  cxvi.  338 

Theophrastus  (b.c.  371-288),  his 
Treatise  on  Precious  Stones,  cxxiv. 
235 

Therapeutists,  the,  early  Jewish  sect 
of,  cxxxviii.  47 

Thermometers,  use  of,  in  deep-sea 
explorations,  cxxxv.  455,  457 

Thibet,  relations  of,  with  China, 
cxxvii.  370 

Thierry  (Jacques  Nicholas  Augustin, 
1795-1806),  his  theoretical  treat- 
ment of  history,  cxxi.  4  ;  his  view 
of  the  Norman  conquest  compared 
with  that  of  Palgrave,  9 ;  his 
reliance  on  non-contemporary  au- 
thorities, 15 ;  his  depreciation  of 
the  Normans,  16 ;  on  the  gradual 
character  of  the  Conquest,  27  ; 
exaggerates  the  oppressions  of 
William,  30  ;  his  theory  of  the 
transfer  of  land  criticised,  36 


Thierry  (Jacques  Nicholas  Augus- 
tin, 1795-1806),  his  '.Histoire  du 
Tiers  Etat,'  cxxxiv.  250 ;  his  dis- 
tinction between  English  borough 
charters  and  French  communes, 
258 

Thiers  (M.,  b.  1797),  his  '  History  of 
the  Consulate  and  the  Empire,' 
cxii.  237  ;  his  constant  idolatr^^  of 
Buonapartism,  238  ;  asserts  the 
French  claim  to  'natural  fron- 
tiers,' 240  :  misstates  the  arrange- 
ment of  1814,  244;  attacks  the 
conduct  of  the  Allies,  240  ;  mis- 
chievous tendency  of  his  writings 
on  French  character,  255 

his  '  History  of  the  Consulate 

and  the  Empire,'  cxiv.  486 ;  his 
strange  advocacy  of  Buonaparte 
during  the  Hundred  Days,  ib.  ; 
identifies  Imperialism  with  li- 
berty, 489 ;  misstates  the  nature 
of  tlie  Additional  Act,  493 ;  his 
criticism  of  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  499 ;  aspersions  against 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  501  ; 
and  Pitt,  503  ;  holds  that  the 
cause  of  Napoleon  was  national, 
504  ;  retracts  his  praise  of  the  sea- 
port policy,  506  ;  exonerates  Ney 
from  insincerity,  509 

his  '  History  of  the  Consulate 


and  the  Empire,'  cxvii.  147 ;  his 
exaggeration  of  Napoleon's  stra- 
tegy in  1815,  ib. ;  his  demerits  as 
an  historian,  149  ;  his  criticism  of 
Wellington's  defensive  tactics  in 
Belgium,  151 ;  his  absurd  account 
of  the  battle  of  Quatre  Bras,  163  ; 
his  description  of  Waterloo  a 
caricature,  171 ;  justifies  Napo- 
leon's exile  to  St.  Helena,  177  ; 
unflagging  vivacity  of  his  style, 
79 
Mr.  Greville's  description  of, 


in   1830,   cxl.    531  ;    Talleyrand's 
liigh  opinion  of,  ib. 
Thiersch  (Bernard),  his  work  on  the 
separate  authorship  of  the  '  Iliad  ' 
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and    '  Odyssey,'    cxxxiii.   358  and 
note 

Thilo  (Dr.,  of  Halle),  Lis  'Codex 
Apocryplius,'  cxxviii.  89 

Tliingvalla  I^ake,  the,  cxiii.  541 

Thirhvall  (Oonnop,  Bishop  of  St. 
David's,  ( 1797-1875),  on  the  doc- 
trinal and  historical  value  of  the 
Old  Testament,  cxix.  166 

on  the  evils  of  purely  ec- 
clesiastical tribunals,  cxxv.  463  ; 
his  masterly  charge  on  ritualism, 
467 

on    the    ambiguity   of   the 

term    'Real     Presence,'    cxxxvi. 
282 

Thomas  (Saint),  so-called  Gospel  of, 
cxxviii.  95 ;  its  traditional  value 
examined,  101 

Thomas  (Sir  Dalby),  on  the  West 
India  colonies,  cxv.  9 

Thomas  (George),  Military  memoirs 
of,  by  Mr.  Francklin,  cxxxiv.  361  ; 
his  first  adventures  in  India,  367  ; 
his  independent  rule,  370  ;  surren- 
der and  death,  ib. ;  loyalty  to  the 
Ih-itish,  371 

Thomond,  House  of,  in  Ireland,  cxiv. 
370,  393.     See  C/Briens 

Thompson  (Benjamin).  See  Rum- 
ford  (  Count) 

Thompson  (James),  on  the  liquefac- 
tion of  ice  by  pressure,  cxiii, 
243 

Thorns  (W.  J.),  his  exposure  of  the 
story  of  Hannah  Lightfoot,  cxxvi. 
41  note 

Tliomsen  (E.  C),  his  nomenclature 
of  the  three  ages  of  man,  cxvi. 
155 

Thomson  (Andrew),  his  services  to 
the  Evangelical  party  in  Scotland, 
cxiv.  423 

Thomson  (William),  Archbishop  of 
York,  b.  1819),  his  articles  in  the 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  cxxi.  71 

Thomson  (Sir  William ),  his  criticism 
of  geological  speculation,  cxxxi. 
40  ;    calculations   of    the   earth's 


crust,  50 ;  on  -the  absorption  of 
planets  by  the  sun,  64 

Thomson  (Sir  William),  on  the  mag- 
nitude of  atoms  in  gas,  cxxxiii,  159 

Thomson  (Professor  Wyville),  his 
evidence  on  telegraphic  signalling, 
cxiii.  116  ;  on  the  Atlantic  Cable 
of  1858,  130 


his  theory  of  Ocean  circula- 
tion, cxxxv.  467 

Thor,  the  '  battle-axe  '  of,  cxxxi.  236 

Thornton  (Abraham),  his  demand  of 
judicial  combat,  452 

Thornton  (Mr.  W.  T.),  his  book  <  on 
labour,'  cxxx.  390  j  his  philan- 
thropic enthusiasm,  ib.;  his  vindi- 
cation of  Trades'  Unionism,  391 ; 
attack  on  the  wages-fund,  392  ; 
his  theory  of  price,  393,  394 ;  his 
mischievous  advocacy,  399 ;  on  the 
prospects  of  Unionist  develop- 
ment, 402 ;  on  the  efl'ects  of  the 
prostration  of  capital,  403  j  mal- 
practices defended  by  him,  404 ; 
his  argument  for  compulsory 
Unionism,  407 

Thorwaldsen  (Albert  Bartel,  1770- 
1844),  Mendelssohn's  sketch  of, 
cxv,  137 

his  death  and  funeral,  cxl. 

242 

Thought,  its  connexion  with  con- 
ciousness,  cxxiv.  122 

velocity  of,  cxxx.  150 


Thoweynee  (Sultan  of  Oman),  mur- 
dered by  his  son,  cxxv,  14,  15 

Thrale  (Mrs.),  her  autobiograph}', 
cxiii.  501.     See  Fiozzi,  Mrs. 

Throckmorton  (Sir  Nicholas,  (d)out 
1513-1571),  his  sketch  of  France 
before  the  religious  wars,  cxxx. 
305 

his  house  in  Loudon,  cxxxi. 

175 

Thrupp  (Mr.),  his  criticism  on  the 
Book  of  Psalms,  cxxi.  61 

Thudicum  (Dr.),  his  experiments  on 
the  effect  of  high  temperature  on 
human  labour,  cxxxvii.  475 
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Thuggee,   suppression   of  in  India, 

cxix.  410 
Thurlow     (Edward,     Lord,    1732- 

1806),   liis   support    of  the  slave 

trade^  cxvi.  134 
his  bad  whist-playing,  cxxii. 


letter  of,  to  Mr.  Caldwell, 

cxxx.  520 

Thynne  (W.),  his  editio princeps  of 
Chaucer,  cxxxii.  8 

Tibetan  Canon,  the,  cxv.  385 

Tickell  (Father  George),  his  account 
of  the  Nun  of  Paray-le-Monial, 
cxxxix.  253 ;  on  the  Devotion  of 
the  Sacred  Heart,  259 

Ticket  of  leave  system,  the,  cxvii. 
257.     See  Convict  System 

Tientsin,  Treaty  of,  concessions  ob- 
tained for  Europeans  by,  cxi.  102, 
103 

Tig-lath  Pileser  (12th  century  B.C.), 
historical  importance  of  his  cylin- 
der, cxi.  62  ;  its  discovery,  ih. 

Tillotson  (John,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, 1630-1694),  attacked  by 
the  Nonjurors,  cxiii.  499  vote 

his  proposed  form  of  clerical 

subscription,  cxv.  607 

his   sermon  against  eternal 


punishment,  cxx.  293 

Tin,  comparative  rarity  of,  on  the 
globe,  cxx.  483  ;  average  yield  in 
Great  Britain,  t'b. ;  early  history  of, 
ib.  484 

Tischendorf  (Dr.  Constantine),  his 
edition  of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels, 
exxviii.  81 ;  his  prize  essay  there- 
on, 83  ;  his  work  translated  by  Mr. 
Cowper,  ib. ;  excellence  of  his  edi- 
tion, 90  :  classification  of  his  mate- 
rials, 93' 

Tithes,  evils  of,  in  Ireland,  cxxiii. 
457 ;  arguments  in  favour  of.  469 

Titlie  Commissioners,  defective  cha- 
racter of  their  maps  for  tithe  pur- 
poses, cxviii.  398,  399 

Tithe  Commutation  Act,  regulation 
of  rent  charges  beneficial,  cxii.  33 


Tithe  Commutation,  Pitt's  opinions 
on,  cxvi.  128 

Tithes,  impropriation  of,  cxvii.  360  ; 
the  'Tithe  Redemption  Trust,' 
ib.;  diversion  of  ancient  parochial 
funds,  363 ;  early  protests  against 
impropriation,  366 ;  statistics  re- 
specting, 369 ;  iniquity  of,  illus- 
trated by  details,  370 ;  proposed 
readjustment  of  cathedral  revenues 
derived  from  advowsons,  373 ;  res- 
toration of  tithes  by  laymen,  374 

Tithe  Redemption  Trust,  objects  of 
the  Society,  cxvii.  367 

Titus,  Arch  of,  called  the  Arch  of 
the  Seven  Candlesticks,  cxviii.  361 

Toadstools,  popular  fancy  respecting, 
cxxix.  333  ;  a  pavement  uplifted 
by,  337 

Tobacco,  its  use  discussed,  cxx.  495 

■  prohibited  by  the  Wahabees, 

cxxii.  514 

'  Ode  to,'  by  C.  S.  Calverley, 

cxxiv.  268 

taxes  on,  in  France,  cxxxi. 
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Toequeville  (Alexis  C.  H.  Clebel  de, 
1805-1859),  misconception  of  his 
political  opinions,  cxiii.  429;  popu- 
larity of  his  '  Democracy  in  Am- 
erica,' 430 ;  its  fundamental  idea, 
431 ;  his  philosophical  impartiality, 
432 ;  his  family  and  descent, 
433  ;  disowns  the  title  of  '  count,' 
434 ;  the  family  chateau,  ib. ;  his 
scanty  education,  436 ;  his  esti- 
mate of  his  countrymen,  439 ; 
compared  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
440 ;  his  sudden  reputation,  441 ; 
his  lofty  conceptions  of  friendship, 
443 ;  on  society  in  England,  ib. ; 
on  British  power  in  India,  445  ; 
elected  to  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
449;  his  mistake  in  joining  the 
Opposition,  450 ;  predicts  the  Re- 
volution, 452 ;  attempts  to  con- 
struct a  second  Chamber,  ib. 
Minister  of  Foreign  Afiairs,  453 
on  the    Roman   expedition,  454 
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draws  up  the  Eeport  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  1851  on  the  Revision  of 
the  Constitution,  456 ;  proscribed, 
457 ;  his  narrative  of  the  co^q^ 
d'etat  in  the  '  Times,'  ih. ;  on  the 
probable  duration  of  Imperialism, 
458 ;  retires  into  seclusion,  ih. ; 
his  sense  of  the  humorous,  459 ; 
last  visit  to  England,  400;  his 
welcome  reception,  ib. ;  dies  at 
Cannes,  ih, ;  on  the  probabilities  of 
American  disruption,  574  note 

Tocqueville  (Alexis  C.  H.  Clebel 
de),  leads  reactionary^  movement 
ao-ainst  centralisation  in  France, 
cxv.  325 

bis  projected  survey  of  Na- 
poleon's policy,  cxviii.  143 

posthumous     writings    of. 


cxxii.  450 ;  his  fragment  on  Buo- 
naparte, 468  ;  letters  to  his  family, 
460;  anticipates  the  Eevolution, 
402 ;  enters  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, 463  ;  on  parliamentary  duties, 
464;  his  conduct  on  the  Syrian 
question,  465 ;  on  the  estrange- 
ment between  France  and  Eng- 
land, ib.  466  ;  on  the  Revolution 
of  1848,  467  ;  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  under  the  President,  ib.;  on 
the  revision  of  the  Constitution, 
468 ;  eifect  of  the  coup  d'etat  on 
him,  470  ;  retirement  from  societj^, 
471 ;  his  friendship  with  Sir  G.  0. 
Lewis,  473  ;  on  the  policy  of  iso- 
lation in  England,  474 ;  his  know- 
ledge of  English  life,  475  :  mis- 
taken view  of  aristocracy  in  Eng- 
land, ib.  476 ;  his  letter  on  theo- 
logical inquiry,  ih. ;  his  definition 
of  liberty,  478  note;  his  views 
on  current  French  politics,  ih,  480 
his    view    of    the    Indian 


mutiny,  cxxiv.  302 

anecdote  of,  at  the  opening 


of  Parliament,  cxxv.  444 

on  the  effect  of  the  French 


Revolution  on  the  land,  cxxviii. 
297 


Tocqueville  (Alexis  C.  H.  Clebel  de), 
on  the  evils  of  forced  contact  be- 
tween superior  and  inferior  races, 
cxxxvi.  253 

Tocqueville,  the  village  name  in 
Normandy  derived,  cxi.  375 

Todd  (Mr.  A.),  his  '  Parliamentary 
Government  in  England,'  cxxv. 
578;  practical  merit  of  his  book, 
ih. ;  his  authorities,  ih. ;  on  the 
weakness  of  executive  authority 
in  parliamentary  governments,  579 

Toghlak  (Mahomed,  Emperor  of  Del- 
hi, d.  135),  attempts  to  remove 
his  capital,  cxxii.  372,  373 

Toison  d'Or,  institution  of  the  order 
by  Philip  of  Burgundy,  cxix.  537 

Toland  (John,  1699-1722),  his 
'  Christianity  not  Mysterious,' 
cxxxvi.  12  ;  his  visit  to  Dublin, 
13 ;  excitement  against  his  doc- 
trines, ib.  14 

Toledo,  the  town  described,  cxxii. 
102,  167 

Tolentino,  Treaty  of  (1797),  cxvi. 
207 ;  cxxvi.  312 

Tolls,  origin  of  for  highways  in 
France,  cxix.  345 ;  special  statutes 
in  England  respecting,  353 ;  at- 
tacks on  toll-gates,  355 ;  broad- 
wheeled  waggons  exempted  from, 
356 ;  this  exemption  abolished, 
360 ;  Buonaparte's  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  introduce  a  system  of 
in  France,  ih. 

Tone  (Wolfe,  1763-1798),  his  cha- 
racter, by  Froude,  cxxxix.  491 

Tonnage  rate  considered  as  a  means 
to     defray    lighthouse    expenses, . 
cxv.  177 

Tonnage  and  Poundage  Bill,  history 
of,  exx.  13  and  iwte 

Toorkistan,  otherwise  called  Balkh, 
cxxv,  17 

affairs    of    in    1868-1809, 

cxxxviii.  200,  297 

Toorkistan  (Eastern),  works  relating 
to,  cxxxix.  289 ;  various  names  of, 
ih,  note ;  its  physical  features,  290 ; 
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products  and  inhabitants,  291  (see 
China,  Western)  ;  Chinese  rule  in, 
292  ;  the  Khoja  family,  ib. ;  Khan 
of  Khokund,  293  ;  Wullee  Khan's 
rising-  in  1857,  294 ;  the  Toonga- 
nees  and  their  origin,  295  and  note  ; 
their  insurrection   in  1863,  297 ; 
plot  against  the  Amban,  ih. ;  career 
of    Yakoob  Beg,   299 ;    siege    of 
Kashgur,  ih.\  Hubeeboollah,  301; 
events  of  1868,  303  (see   Yakooh 
Beg) ;   attitude    of    the    Chinese 
Government,    307 ;    Russian    de- 
signs,   308,  309  J   M.   Khludoff's 
commercial  caravan,  310 ;  policy 
of  England,  311  ;  friendly  efforts 
of  English  travellers,  313 ;  mission 
of  Mr.  Forsyth,  314 ;  chief  exports 
and  imports,  316  ;  commercial  re- 
lations with  Cashmere,  317 ;  prin- 
cipal routes  of  merchants  and  tra- 
vellers, 319 ;  communication  with 
Western  Siberia,  324;  the  Oxus 
route,  325 ;  proposed  route  between 
the   seaboard   and    Central   Asia, 
327 ;    articles    of    demand,   328 ; 
British  mission  to,  330 

Tooth-picks,  anecdotes  of,  cxxiv.  369 

Topaz,  possible  Sanscrit  etymology 
of,  cxxiv.  238;  varieties  of,  241, 245 

Topin  (Marius),  his  book  on  the  Iron 
Mask,  cxxxviii,  301  ;  his  false  hy- 
pothesis, 302 

Topography,  biographical  interest  of, 
cxxxviii.  507 

Tories,  their  subservience  to  George 
III.,  cxviii.  143 

their  opposition  to  the  first 

Reform  Bill,  cxxii.  204;  their 
recent  obstructions  to  progress, 
294 

their  principles  on  Reform 


abandoned  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  cxxv. 


distinguished  from   modern 

Conservatives,  cxxxv.  250 

their  secret  sympathy  with 


revolutionary  ideas,  cxxxvii.  581 
Torpedoes,   invention   of,   for  naval 


warfare,  cxl,  14;  the  fish-tovpedo, 
15 ;   relative   merits    of,   19 ;  the 
'  Harvey '  torpedo,  ib. 
Torrens,  Lake  (Australia),  discovery 

of,  cxvi.  18 
Torres  Vedras,  construction  of  the 

lines  of,  cxxxi.  454  note 
Torture,  judicial,  illegality  of,  cxiii. 

336 
Toryism,  modern,  Mr,  Disraeli  on  the 

sources  of,  cxxxix.  560 
Totila  (King  of  the  Ostrogoths,  d. 
552)   abandons  Rome  to  pillage, 
cxviii.  351,  352 
Touch,  the  sense  of,  cxxiv.  130 
Toulon,    operations    of  British   and 
Spaniards  in  1793  at,  cxxxix.  202, 
203 
Toulouse,   battle   of,  claimed  as    a 

French  victory,  cxvi.  75 
Tournelle    (Madame   de   la).      See 

Chdteauroiix,  Duchess  of 
Townshend  (Marquess,  1724-1807), 
his  viceroyalty  in  Ireland,  cxxxix. 
472 
Tractarian  movement,  the,  com- 
mencement of,  cxx.  375,  376 ; 
denounced  by  Whately,  382 

character  of,  cxxxii.  390 

Trade,  impending  revolution  in  retail 
trade,  cxxxviii,  358  ;  dead-lock  of 
competitive  system,  ib. 
Trade,  Board  of,  origin  of,  cxv,  32  ; 
lighthouse  jurisdiction  of,  174 

Meteorological  Department 

of,  cxxiv,  58  ;  its  early  labours  un- 
scientific, 62 ;  loose  system  of  wea- 
ther registers,  64;  records  of  the 
Wreck  Department,  67;  cost  of 
weather  observations,  79 ;  absence 
of  responsibility,  80 ;  defective 
method  of,  81,  82 
Trades  and  professions,  mortality  in, 
cxi.  1 ;  Sheffield  drj'-grinders,  3  ; 
miners,  0 ;  lung  diseases  of  masons 
and  others,  11,  12 ;  hecklers  in 
flax-yiills,  ib. ;  comparative  healthi- 
ness of  scavengers,  ib. ;  consump- 
tion rare  with  butchers  and  tau- 
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ners,   15;    lucifer    inatcli   manu- 
facture,   ih. ;    water-gilding,     17 ; 
invention  of  the  Voltaic  battery, 
18  ;  clangers  of  brass-workers  and 
plumbers,    ih. ;    arsenic    in  wall- 
.     papering,    19 ;    file-making,     20 ; 
lead  poison  in  steel-working,  ib. ; 
medical  precautions,   21 ;    tailors 
and  bakers,  22,  23 ;  overwork  of 
milliners,  24  ;  'housemaids'  knee,' 
25 ;    shoemakers,    ib. ;     value    of 
.  sewing  machines,  ih. ;  compositors 
subject  to  pulmonary  diseases,  ih.; 
peculiar  labour  of  pressmen,   26; 
importance  of  physical  exertion  in 
foul  atmospheres,  ib. ;  indoor  and 
outdoor  occupations  compared,  27; 
confined  life   of    tradesmen,    28 ; 
skin  diseases  from  handling  articles 
of  trade,  ib. ;  eS^ects  of  over-feeding 
and  drink,  29 ;  brewers,  pot-boys, 
and  footmen,  ih. ;  chances  of  life 
less  in  the  upper  classes,  ib.  30  ; 
clergymen,    lawyers,    and    physi- 
cians, ih.  31 
'Trades    Unionism,'    dark    features 
of,  in  the  time   of  Anne,  cxxxii. 
541 
Trades  Unions,  injurious  effects  of,  in 
foreign  competition,  cxi.  301 ;  case 
of  the  cork-cutters,  ib. 

• extent  and  pretensions   of, 

cxxvi.  415 ;  Mr.  Walpole's  com- 
mission, 416  ;  various  aspects  of, 
417;  number  of,  in  1867,  418; 
Mr.  Mault's  evidence  on  the  build- 
ing trade,  ib, ;  incongruous  mixture 
of  protective  and  provident  unions, 
410 ;  financial  unsoundness,  420 ; 
the  2)7-ovident  rules  a  bait  to  attract 
members,  422  ;  sources  of  income, 
423 ;  fines  exacted  from  employers, 
ib. ;  the  Amalgamated  Engineers, 
ib. ;  administration  of  finances, 
424;  powers  of  secretaries,  &c., 
ib. ;  their  cardinal  object  is  to 
raise  wages,  ib. ;  articles  of  their 
codes,  425 ;  rules  against  employ- 
ment of  uon-unioni&ts,  427  ;  pres- 


sure put  on  employers   to  raise 
wages,  429 ;  limitation  of  boys  and 
apprentices,    430  ;    union     edicts 
against  work  done  in  other  dis- 
tricts and  against  machinery,  431, 
432  ;  arbitrary  rules  of  the  Brick- 
makers'    Union,   433 ;    dictatorial 
letters  to   employers,    434;    rules 
against  fast  working,  or  '  chasing,' 
435 ;  effect  of  rules  in  reducing  the 
efficiency  of  labour,  437  ;  severity 
of  their  penal   code,   438  ;  cases 
of  vindictive    atrocity,   439-441 ; 
Broadhead's  outrages  at  Sheffield, 
ih. ;  unions  viewed  in  relation  to 
the    laws    of    political   economy, 
442 ;  province  of  State  interposi- 
tion, 444 ;  free  trade  not  violated 
by  lawful  combinations,  445 ;  com- 
binations to  raise  wages  are  lawful, 
ih. ;   moral  rights  of  workmen  to 
combine,   446 ;  question  of  enfor- 
cinfj   demands  against  capitalists, 
ib. ;    strikes  viewed  as   an  ultima 
ratio,  447  ;  abuses  of '  picqueting,' 
ih. ;  evasion  of  contracts  by  strikes, 
448  ;  ignorance  of  working  classes, 
ih. ;  vicious  principle  of  paramount 
obligation  to  fellow- workmen,  449 ; 
labour  regarded  by  them  as  a  fixed 
quantity,    451 ;   natural    relations 
between   capital    and  labour   in- 
verted,  452 ;   subjugation  of  em- 
ployers, ih. ;   dangers    of  driving 
capital    away,   453 ;    position    of 
unions  before  the  law,  454 ;  dread 
of  terrorism  among  workmen,  455; 
case  of  the  New  Law  Courts  at 
Manchester,  456 ;  Mr.  Baron  Bram- 
weli's  recent  statement  of  the  law, 
457:    practical   impotence  of  the 
law,  ib. ;  need  of  public  interven- 
tion, ib. 
Trades'  Unions,  exceptional  legisla- 
tion   not    called    for   respecting, 
cxxviii.  550 
vindication  of,  by  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton, cxxx.  391,  392  ;  the  '  wages- 
fund,'   395 ;  legislative    proposals 
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of  the  Commissioiiors,  39G ;  dis- 
sentients from  tlie  Report,  ih. ; 
foraier  article  alluded  to,  397 ; 
public  opinion  the  best  cure  for 
extravagances  of,  o99 ;  pamphlet 
on,  ascribed  to  the  Comte  de  Paris, 
ib. ;  causes  of  fluctuation  in  wages, 
400 ;  economical  effects  of  the  pros- 
tration of  capital,  403 ;  prohibi- 
tion of  piece-work,  405  ;  morality 
of  compulsion  examined,  407 ; 
changes  recommended  by  the 
Commissioners,  409  j  Boards  of 
Conciliation,  416 

Trade-winds,  their  influence  in  me- 
teorology, cxxiv.  56 

Trafalgar,  battle  of  (1805),  Buona- 
parte's allusion  to,  in  a  letter  to 
Decres,  cxxvi.  338 

effects  of,    on  Buonaparte's 

plans,  cxxviii.  472 

Tragedy,  moral  elements  of,  cxxxii. 

■  362 

'  Train,'  hunting-term  in  Shakspeare 

explained,  cxxxvi.  343 
Trajan  (Alpius,  Emperor  of  Rome, 

52-117),   his    Forum    at    Rome, 

■  cxviii.  362  ;  scanty  materials  for 
his  biography,  cxix.  46  ;  his  popu- 
larity, 47  ;  his  passion  for  military 
fame,  48  ;  his  eastern  campaigns, 
49  ;  his  column  described,  60 ;  his 
personal  appearance,  51 ;  his  pub- 
lic charity,  52 

Pliny's  panegyric  on,  cxxix. 

88  ;  his  architectural  works,  94 

Translations,  classical,  proper  test  of 
their  merit,  cxvii.  354 

dangers  of  rhyming  metre  in, 

cxxi.  142  ;  English  hexameters 
condemned,  ih. 

frequency  of,  in  present  ago, 

cxxiii.  365 ;  want  of  vitality  in, 
367 

Transportation,  moral  evils  of,  cxvii. 

•  244 ;  impossibility  of  its  revival, 
245 ;  its  popularity  with  the  crimi- 
nal class,  206;  penal  servitude 
substituted  for,  ib. 


Transportation,  "Wliately's  arguments 
against,  cxx.  393,  395 

old  system  of,  has  become 

impossible,  cxxi.  117,  119 

Transubstantiation,  abuse  of  the 
term,  cxxi.  565 

ambiguous  doctrines  on,  of 

the  Church  of  Rome,  cxxx.  325 

— popular  belief  of  the  Roman 

Church  respecting,  cxxxvi.  280; 
scholastic  distinction  between  sub- 
stance and  accidents,  281 

Transylvania,  isolation  of,  cxxiii. 
130;  its  importance  in  Austrian 
politics,  132  ;  history  of  the  popu- 
lation, 133 ;  gcvernmeut  of,  ih. 
134;  gradual  reconciliation  of 
races  in,  ih. ;  the  Wallachs,  ib. 
135  ;  Saxon  and  Magyar  peasantry, 
136;  mercenary  system  of  mar- 
riage, 137 ;  practice  of  divorce, 
138  ;  pretexts  for  separation,  139 ; 
patent  of  1786,  140;  political 
qualities  of  the  two  races,  140, 
141 ;  the  railway  question,  142 ; 
Mr.  Boner  on  sport  in,  ib. ;  wines, 
143 ;  Austrian  misgovernment, 
144  ;  elements  of  future  prosperity, 
145 

Trautenau,  Austrian  victory  at 
(1866),  cxxv.  374 

Travel,  altered  phases  of,  in  modern 
times,  cxxxviii.  483;  wandering- 
students,  484 ;  in  Johnson's  day, 
485 ;  influence  of  English  love  of 
art  on,  ih.;  Walpole  and  Graj', 
486 ;  growing  influence  of  scenery^ 
ib.  ;  in  England,  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, 488;  Lehmd  and  Camden, 
489 ;  Arthur  Young's  tour,  490  ; 
bad  state  of  roads,  ib. ;  De  Foe, 
491  ;  letter-writers  on,  494 ;  open- 
ing of  the  Continent  in  1815,  496. 
See  Handbook  of  Travel 

—books  of,  their  interest  usually 

ephemeral,  cxxx.  57 

Traversari  (Ambrogio,   1386-14.39), 
his  literary  life  at  Florence,  cxxxvi. 
.  127 
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Treaties,  recent  repudiations  of  by 
Russia  and  Prussia,  cxxxiii.  267, 
283 ;  unselfisli  policy  of  England 
respecting,  ih. 

Treason,  original  definition  of,  cxxi. 
125;  later  restrictions,  ih.  ;  con- 
structive levying  of  war,  126 ;  the 
Act  of  1795,  ib. ;  discreditable 
state  of  the  law  respecting,  127 

Treasury,  the,  recent  re-organisa- 
tion of,  cxxix.298 ;  central  author- 
ity of,  506 

intelligent  control  of  Army 

Finance  removed  from,  cxxxiii. 
213 

parsimonious     policy     of, 

exxxvi.  97 

Trees,  effects  of  wind  on,  cxxii.  433 

varieties  of,  suited  for  towns, 

cxxx.  467 ;  abstract  sacred  charac- 
ter of,  in  early  times,  488 ;  worship 
of,  in  Egypt,  490  ;  in  Judsea,  ih. ; 
in  Phoenicia,  Mesopotamia,  and 
Assyria,  491  ;  in  Greece,  ib.  492 ; 
in  Italy,  Germany,  etc.  ib.\  in  India, 
498 

symbols  of,  in  the  Prechris- 


tian  Cross,  cxxxi.  240 
. specimens  of,  in  Kew  Gar- 
dens, cxxxviii.  515,  527 
Trcmenheere  (Mr.),  his  account  of 
mining  colleges  in  England,  cxvii. 
427 
Trench  (Dr.,  Dean  of  Westminster, 
b.  L'^07),  on  the  authority  of  mira- 
cles, cxiii.  486 
Trench  (Mrs.  Ilichard%  Remains  of, 
cxvi.  2.''8  xqq. ;  hor  lonely  girlhood, 
ib. ;  death   of  her   first   husband, 
241;  introduced  to  London  society, 
242  ;  visits  Germany,  243  ;  her  im- 
pressions  of    Vienna,    245;    her 
account  of  Lord  Nelson  and  Lady 
Hamilton,  247 ;  her  second  mar- 
riage, 249 ;  character  of  her  cor- 
respondence,   252 ;     her  poetical 
talents,  255,  her  criticism  of  *  the 
Giaour,'  256 
Trench  (W.  Steuart),  his  'Realities 


of  Irish  Life,'  cxxix.  102 ;  value  of 
his  observations,  ib. ;  his  qualifica- 
tions, 103  ;  his  judicious  policy  as 
land-agent,    104 ;    sketch    of    his 
school-life,  105  ;  on  the  terrorism 
of  the  Ribbon  Code,  106  ;  on  the 
murder  of  Mr.  Hall,  107  ;  his  re- 
ception in  County  Monaghan,  110; 
the  Battle  of  Magheracloon,  112 ; 
his    moral     authority    with    the 
people,  113;  his  final  popularity, 
ib.  ;  on   the   evils   of  subdivision 
and  subletting  of  land,  114 ;   his 
management  of  Lord  Bath's  estate, 
113,  114  ;  scene  with  a  refractory 
tenant,  1 15 ;  conspiracies  against 
his  life,  117  ;  his  ascendancy  over 
the  conspirators,  124 
Trench  (W.  Steuart),  his  tale  *  lerne,' 
cxxxiii.    501 ;    questionable    wis- 
dom  of    his    novel,    as    reviving 
Irish  discontent,  504 ;    sketch  of 
his   story,   505 ;    its    political   in- 
terest, 507 
Trendall  (John),  accused  of  heresy, 

cxxxvTii.  184 
'  Trent,'  affair  of  the,  public  opinion 
respecting,  cxv.  259 ;  British  de- 
mands too  technical,  272 ;  prompt 
action  of  the  Government,  284 
Trevelyau  (Sir  Charles  E.,  b.  1807), 
his  mistaken  notion  of  German 
military  service,  cxxxii.  485 

his  views  on  Army  Reform, 

cxxxiii.  224,  220 
Trevelyan  (Mr,  G.  0.),  his  spirited 
and  faithful  work  on  Cawnpore, 
cxxxiii.  120 
Trevelyan  Papers,  the,  Camden  Edi- 
tion of,  cxxxviii.  1  ;  arbitrary 
varieties  of  spelling,  8  ;  the  family 
name  'autochtouic,' «'6.;  their  early 
history,  ib.  ;  their  mythical  ori- 
gin, 12;  settlement  in  Cornwall 
under  Henry  III.,  13  ;  subsequent 
fortunes,  ib.  ;  Royalist  services  re- 
warded with  a  baronetcy,  21,  22; 
letters  of  their  cousin  John  Wil- 
louulibv.  ib. 
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Triangle,  origiual  use  of,  as  a  symbol, 
cxxxi.  226 

Triangulation,  system  of  survey, 
cxviii.  380.    See  Cadastral  Survey 

Tricbinopol}',  French  attacks  ou, 
exxvii.  552 

Trinity  House,  tlie,  constitution  of, 
cxv.  173 

Trochu  (General),  his  '  French  Army 
in  1867,'  cxxTi.  269;  practical  sa- 
gacity of  his  views,  284 ;  his  mili- 
tary service,  285  ;  on  the  motive 
and  mechanical  power  of  armies, 
ih. ;  opposed  to  re-engagements, 
286 :  on  the  value  of  mercantile 
enterprise  for  supplies  in  war,  290  ; 
on  the  use  of  infantry  and  cavalry, 
291 

joins  the  Governmeut  of  Na- 
tional Defence,  cxxxiii.  28;  his 
conscieutioxis   patriotism,  ih. 

— — —  hia  government  of  Paris 
during  the  siege,  cxxxiv.  612 

• —    his   condemnation   of  elite 


corps,  cxl.  462 

Troy,  disputed  topography  of,  cxxxix.' 
508;  the  Homeric  Ilium,  ih. ;  the- 
ories of  Demetrius  and  Straho, 
509;  Le  Chevalier's  alleged  dis- 
covery of  the  Scamander,  610; 
traditional  site  of  Homeric  city 
npheld  by  Mr.  Grote,  511 ;  rival 
theories  compared,  ih. ;  article  in 
Edinhurcjh  Reviexo,  vol.  vi.  p.  258, 
referred  to,  512  note ;  the  case  '  not 
proven '  before  Dr.  Schliemann's 
researches,  ih. ;  Von  Hahn's  re- 
searches on  the  Bali  Dagh,  513 ; 
the  bill  of  Ilissarlik,  614  (see 
ScJdiemann,  Dr.)  ;  small  area  of 
the  Homeric  city,  529;  reputed  site 
objected  to,  as  too  near  the  sea,  530 

Troyon  (Frederic),  his  'Lacustrine 
Abodes  of  Man,'  cxvi.  153  ;  on  the 
discoveries  of  lake-dwellings  in 
Switzerland,  159;  on  ancient 
sepulture,  166 ;  his  sketch  of  primi- 
tive Swiss  life,  167 ;  his  estimate 
of  the  lake-populations,  169 


Trubetsko}-,  Prince,  his  exile  to  Si- 
beria, cxxxii.  374 

Truffles,  edible  kinds  of,  cxxix. 
361 ;  dogs  employed  to  hunt  for, 
363 

Trump  Street,  Cbeapside,  origin  of 
the  name,  exxxi.  173 

Tschudi  (Giles),  his  Swiss  chronicle 
of  Tell,  cxxix.  151 

Tucker  (Mr.  F.  F.),  his  tour  iu  the 
Caucasus  with  Messrs.  Freshlield 
and  Moore,  cxxx,  338,  340 

his  travels  in  the  Orteler  and 

Lombard    Alps,    cxxx.    133 ;    his 
mountaineering  enterprise,  134 

Tulloch  (John,  D.D.,  b.  1822),  his 
view  of  miracles,  cxvi.  386 

his   '  Rational  Theology  in 

England,'  cxxxvii.  198;  his  liberal 
views  of  Church  policy,  209 

'Tun,'  the  word  in  Shakspeare  ex- 
plained, cxxxvi.  366 

Tuubridge  Wells,  imperfect  water- 
supply  of,  cxxiii.  386,  387 

Turanian  races,  cxvi.  166 ;  evidences 
of  their  high  antiquity,  172 

Mr.  Fergusson's  theories  of, 

cxxx.  489 

Turcoing,  battle  of  (1794),  cxl. 
480 

Turgot  (x\nne  Robert  Jaques,  1727- 
1781),  his  commercial  reforms, 
cxiv.  351 

Turin,  invested  by  the  French,  cxvi. 
618 ;  the  siege  raised  by  Prince 
Eugene,  520 

Turkey,  the  treaties  of  1840  and 
1841,  cxi.  163 

imperfect  geographical  know- 
ledge of,  cxii.  318 

Russian  pretensions  in  1853, 


cxvii.  316  ;  change  in  army  organi- 
sation of,  320 
— —  her  claims  over  the  Waha- 


bees,  cxxv.  11 

integrity  of,  guaranteed  by 


treaty  between  England,  France, 

and   Austria,    cxxxiii.    275;    pre- 

I        vious  similar  proposals,  276 ;  the 
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treaty  of  Uuldar  Skelessi,  333  j 
British  policy  in  1839,  ib. ;  con- 
vention with  Egypt,  335 

Turkeys,  their  domestication,  cxi. 
163 ;  the  brush-turkey  or  telegalla, 
181 

Turks,  crusade  against,  proposed  in 
1505,  cxxi.  220,  221 

Turnbull,  family  of,  origin  of  the 
name,  cxxi.  343 

Turnour  (Hon.  George),  on  the 
Buddhist  literature  of  Ceylon,  cxv. 
386 

Turnpikes,  preamble  of  the  first  Act 
in  England  respecting,  cxix.  354 
(see  Hirihioays) ;  condition  of  turn- 
pike trusts,  363 

Turnpike-Trusts,  first  Acts  respect- 
ing, cxxv.  90 

Turquoise,  specimens  of,  cxxiv.  259 

Tu  scan  Sculpture,  religious  school  of 
in  the  middle  ages,  cxxi.  521 ;  the 
Pisan  school  of,  522-530  ;  Sienese 
sculptors,  z^.  534;  period  of  the 
Renaissance,  ib. ;  the  della  Ilobbia 
family,  542 ;  Mr.  Perkins'  picto- 
rial school  of,  544 ;  bad  qualities 
in,  545  ;  future  prospects  of,  552 

Tutchin,  liis  pamphlet  and  sentence, 
cxxxiv.  192 

Twi^<tleton  (Mr.),  his  contributions 
to  the  'Dictionary  of  the  Bible/ 
cxxi.  56,  57 

Tyburn,  derivations  of,  cxxxi.  164 

Tyerman  (Rev.  L.),  his  *  Life  and 
Times  of  Wesley,'  cxxxv.  66;  his 
enthusiasm  for  Methodism,  ib.  ; 
faults  of  style  and  language,  57 

Tyler  (Wat),  JMr.  Longman's  ac- 
count of  his  insurrection,  cxxix. 
550,  551 

Tylor  (Edward  B,),  his  '  Anahuac, 
or  xVncieut  and  Modern  Mexico,' 
cxxv.  332  ;  on  the  skill  of  the  an- 
cient Mexicans,  335  ;  his  theory  of 
primitive  immigration,  362 

his  '  Primitive  Culture  '  and 

'  Early  history  of  Mankind,'  cxxxv. 
88;  rapid  strides  of  recent  inquiry, 


89  ;  his  systematic  treatment,  91 ; 
his  object  stated,  92 ;  his  high 
qualifications,  93 ;  his  cautious  in- 
ferences from  facts,  94  ;  his  reti- 
cence misunderstood,  95 ;  sweeping 
statement  on  the  savage  state  of 
primitive  man,  96  ;  his  argument 
of  the  Stone  Age  criticised,  98 ; 
on  fish-eating  tribes,  99 ;  tests  of 
ancient  culture  disproved,  101 ; 
the  Ethiopians,  ib. ;  stone  imple- 
ments in  Arabia  for  sacred  pur- 
poses, 102  ;  his  development  hypo- 
thesis, 112  ;  Mr.  Darwin's  reason- 
ing compared,  ib.  114 ;  his  vindi- 
cation of  human  progress,  116;  on 
the  identity  between  savage  and 
civilised  intelligence,  116 ;  his 
comparative  method  of  mythology, 
118  ;  on  the  rudiments  of  religious 
belief,  119 ;  his  want  of  exact 
psychological  knowledge,  121  ; 
general  value  of  his  researches, 
ih. 

Tylor  (Edward  B.),  his  theory  of 
Animism  and  the  worship  of  de- 
parted spirits,  cxxxix.  435 

Tyndall  (John,  b.  1821),  his  skill  as 
an  Alpine  climber,  cxiii.  225  ;  his 
'Memoir'  on  glacier  movement, 
236 ;  on  the  regelation  of  ice  by 
contact,  236 ;  applies  the  pheno- 
menon to  glaciers,  239 ;  on  the 
veined  structure  of  glacier  ice, 
248;  later  modification  of  his 
views,  249;  on  the  Geyser  erup- 
tions, 545  note 

his  illustrations  of  the  pro- 
duction of  heat,  cxix.  6;  his  lecture 
'  on  Force '  at  the  Royal  Institu- 

'  tion,  14 

Tyndall  (John),  his  lectures  on 
Sound,  cxxvii.  103 ;  his  scientific 
merits,  ih, ;  his  theory  ot  clang-tint 
as  an  attribute  of  sound,  120 

on  the  absorption  of  radiant 

heat  by  gases,  cxxx.  145 

his  lectures  on  'Faradav  as 


a  Discoverer,'  cxxxii.  177 
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Tyndall  (Jolin),  his  paper  on  '  Scien- 
titic  Materialism,'  cxxxvii.  501;  his 
sound  system  of  terniiuology,  502 

Tyrolese,  their  romantic  devotion  to 
the  House  of  Austria,  cxxix. 
133 


Tyrrell  and  BaUard,  their  plot 
against  Elizabeth,  cxxxi.  18 

Tyrwhitt  (Thomas,  1730-1786),  his 
edition  of  the  '  Canterbury  Tales,' 
cxxxi.  12 


U 


UccELLO  (Paolo,  b.  1396),  his  posi- 
siou  in  Italian  art,  cxxxv.  132 

Ufzul  Khan,  his  Aifghan  conquests, 
cxxv.  17;  his  vigorous  govern- 
ment of  Balkh,  lb. ;  protests 
loyalty  to  Shere  Ali,  19;  his  re- 
bellion and  reconciliation,  20  ;  im- 
prisoned by  Shere  Ali,  21  ;  in- 
stalled Ameer  after  Shere  All's 
defeat  at  Ghuznee,  30  ;  his  sensual 
indulgence,  31 

Uganda,  kingdom  of  (Eastern  Africa), 
history  and  description  of,  cxviii. 
223 ;  court  ceremonies  and  rules 
of  precedence  in,  224 

Ulm,  surrender  of  General  Mack  at, 
cxxvii.  227 

Ulphilas  (Bishop,  4th  century),  the 
Codex  Argenteus  of  his  Gothic 
Gospels  at  Upsala,  cxl.  235 ;  theft 
from  the  MS.,  236 ;  collation 
thereof,  by  M.  Cleasby,  237. 

Ulrichs  (Dr.),  his  theory  of  the  site 
of  the  Homeric  Troy,  cxxxix.  511 

Ultramontanes,  pretensions  of,  to 
civil  allegiance,  cxxxvii.  576 

reascendency  of,  under  Pius 

VH.,  cxxxix.  361 ;  their  recent 
aggressiveness  in  Germany,  369 

Ultramontanism,  vForld-wide  move- 
ment against  the  aggressions  of, 
cxx.  460 

Ulster,  the  settlement  of,  cxxix.  422  ; 
ancient  Brehon  laws  in,  423  ;  cus- 
tom of  Tanistry,  ib. ;  the  Planta- 
tion Scheme  of  James  I.,  427 ; 
settlers  on  confiscated  lands,  429 ; 
hard  terms   on   the  native  race, 


430 ;  Scottish  immigrants,  ib. ;  the 
Irish  Society,  431 ;  patent  of  the 
London  Companies,  432 ;  rebellion 
of  1641,  433;  harsh  policy  of 
Cromwell,  ib. ;  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment, 434 ;  cruel  expedient  of  the 
Court  of  Claims,  ih.  ;  policy  of 
James  II.,  435  ;  fresh  conquest  of, 
in  1600,  4.36;  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant views  of  the  Settlement, 
ib. ;  it  separated  the  two  races, 
438 ;  and  established  prosperity  in 
Ulster,  4.39;  custom  of  tenant- 
right,  440 ;  manufacturing  supe- 
riority founded  by  the  settlement, 
441  ;  importation  of  French 
weavers,  442  ;  linen  manufacture, 
443  ;  enrichment  of  the  Irish 
Church,  ib,  ;  foundation  of  Irish 
Presbyterianism,  447 ;  the  licgium 
Donum,  448  (see  Presbyterians, 
Irish);  identity  of  land  and  Church 
interests,  451 ;  Protestant  magis- 
tracy, 453 

Uniformity,  Act  of  (1662),   its  un- 
paralleled stringency,  cxv.  599 

— ' circumstances  of  its  passing, 

cxix.  262 

•  Act  for  amendment  of  (1872), 


cxl.  457 

Uniformitarian   theory   of    geology, 

the,  cxviii.  298 
cxxxi.    44,   48;    its   logical 

Weakness,  53 
I'nion   Assessment  Committee  Act 

(1862),  cxx.  589 
Unitarians,  their  past  services  to  the 

Church  of  England,  cxxxvii.  214 ; 
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emineot  meml)ei's  of  the  sect, 
215 

Unitarianism,  Dr.  Dcilliiiger  on  tlie 
causes  of,  cxxxviii.  214 

United  States.    See  America 

Universities  (EnglisH),  want  of  social 
intercourse  between  undergradu- 
ates and  the  authorities,  cxi.  331 ; 
present  superiority  of  Greek  over 
Latin  scholarship  at,  340 

. refining   influence   of  social 

life  at,  cxxxix.  30G;  scheme  of 
education  at,  distinguished  from 
the  '  cramming  '  system,  344 

early  age  at  whicli  eminent 


men  have  entered,  cxxv.  59 

pass  examination   at,   com- 


pared with  that  of  German  uni- 
versities, cxxvii.  155 ;  their  func- 
tions contrasted  with  public 
schools,  156 ;  evils  of  competi- 
tion, 157 ;  undue  importance 
attached  to  examinations,  ih. ; 
arguments  for  extra-collegiate 
system,  158 ;  Dr.  Pusey's  con- 
trary views,  ib.;  wide  duties  of 
college  lecturers,  IGO ;  mischiefs 
of  over-competition  to  teachers, 
161 ;  want  of  scientific  education, 
463 

Upas-tree,  the,  in  Kew  Gardens, 
cxxxviii.  524 :  exaggerated  notions 
of  its  poisonous  character,  ib. 

Upham  (Edward),  his  'Sacred  and 
Historical  Works  of  Ceylon,'  ex  v. 
386 

Urban  VI.  (Pope,  d.  1389),  circum- 
stances of  his  election,  cxii.  117: 
schism  consequent  thereon,  ib. 


Urban  VIII.  (Maffei  Barberini,  Pope, 
1568-1644),  his  pltmder  of  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome,  cxviii.  358  ; 
pasquinade  thereon,  ib.  note 

his  mediation  betsveen  France 

and  Austria,  cxxiii.  38,  39.  See 
Mazarin,  Cardinal 

Urbiuo  (Duke  of),  his  capture  of 
brigands  for  Sixtus  V.,  cxxxii. 
305 

Urgel,  bishops  of,  co-protectors  of 
Andorre,  cxiii.  352 

Uriconium  (Wroxeter),  excavations 
at,  cxi.  365 

Urry  (Mr.),  his  edition  of  Chaucer, 
cxxxi.  9 

Uruguay,  river,  fluctuations  in  its 
volume,  cxxxix.  447 

Usher  (James,  Archbishop  of  Ar- 
magh, 1580-1656),  anecdote  of 
his  care  of  choice  books,  cxxiv. 
344 

Usury,  condemned  by  tlie  Church, 
cxxi.  450;  fallacies  respecting,  ex- 
posed by  Bentham,  451 

Utah  (U.S.),  growth  of  the  settle- 
ment, cxv.  189 

Utilitarianism,  the  term  applied  to 
education,  cxx.  163,  164 

■ its   degrading   influence  on 

morals,  c.xxx.  40 

Utraquists,  the,  cxxxvi.  284 

Utrecht,  Treaty  of  (1713),  its  provi- 
sions respecting  the  Spanish  suc- 
cession, cxi.  152,  153 

Utrecht,  Commercial  Treaty  of,  cxi. 
285 

Peace  of,  efi'ect  of  on  English 

politics,  cxxxii,  531 


V 


Valetta,  bishopric  at,  proposed  by 
Bishop  Blomfield,  cxviii.  566 

Valla  (Lorenzo,  1406-1457),  his 
attack  on  the  '  Donation  of  Con- 
stantine,'  oxxxvi.   129 ;  promoted 


by  Nicholas  V.,  ib.  ;  his  quarrel 

with  Poggio,  130 
Valmj',  battle  of  (1792),  cxxiv.  o(So; 

its  short  duration,  ib.  note 
Vambery  (Arminius),  his  travelling 
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disguise    discovered    by    Yakoob 
Khan,  cxxv.  30  note 

Vambery  (Arminius),  bis  'Central 
Asia/  cxxxix.  289 

Vancouver  Island,  failure  of  first  at- 
tempts to  colonise,  cxix.  448;  ceded 
to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
449  ;  resumed  by  the  Crown,  451 ; 
physical  aspect  of,  452 ;  its  climate 
favourable  to  English  emigrants, 
453;  its  advantages  as  a  naval 
station,  454 ;  probably  a  fragment 
of  the  mainland,  455  ;  coal  supply 
of,  ib. ;  price  of  land  in,  456 

Vandals,  their  pillage  of  Eome,  cxviii. 
348;  their  occupation  of  Africa,  349 

Van  Diemen's  Laud,  failure  of  the 
'  probation  system '  in,  cxvii.  248 

Varangian  Guard,  the,  cxviii.  241 

Varennes  (Billaud),  refuses  pardon, 
cxxviii,  291 ;  his  interview  with 
General  Bernard  at  Cayenne,  ih. 

Varnhagen  von  Ense  (Karl  xluguste, 
1785-1858),  his  correspondence 
with  Humboldt,  cxii.  213 ;  his 
diaries  not  meant  for  publication, 
216 ;  his  description  of  Rahel,  220 ; 
his  marriage  with  her,  ib. 

Varro  (Marcus  Terentius,  B.C.  118- 
29),  his  works  burnt  by  Pope 
Gregory,  cxxiv.  356 

- — • —  his  rationalising  division  of 
religions,  cxxxix.  441  note 

Vasari  (George,  1512-1574),  his 
'  Lives  of  Painters,'  cxxxv.  122, 
125 

Vassy,  massacre  of,  cxxx.  365 

Vatican  Codex,  the  (of  the  Bible), 
first  mentioned  by  Erasmus,  cxii. 
258;  its  origin  unknown,  260; 
extracts  made  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  ib. ;  early  collations  of, 
261  ;  its  high  antiquity  a  demon- 
strated fact,  265  ;  a  facsimile  edi- 
tion promised,  ib, 

deficiencies  in,  supplied  by 


Dean  Alford,  cxxii.  108 
Vatican  Council,  the  (1869),  sum- 
moned by  Pius  IX.,  cxxx.  297; 


question  of  its  constitution,  ib. ; 
deviations  from  precedent,  298 ; 
convoked  by  the  Pope  alone,  ib. ; 
disregard  of  State  rights,  300 ; 
partial  selection  of  bishops,  304 ; 
refusals  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
305,  309  ;  Protestants  not  invited, 
ib. ;  the  Council  not  Oecumenical, 
311 ;  it  is  simply  a  gathering  of 
the  Latin  Church,  ib. ;  prospects  of 
debate,  312 ;  absurdity  of  Latin 
declamations,  313;  questions  for 
discussion,  ib. ;  Decretals  of  Isi- 
dore, ib. ;  the  creeds,  ib. ;  the 
Filioquc  clause,  314 ;  question  of 
papal  infallibility  anticipated,  ib. , 
authority  of  Councils  of  Trent  and 
Constance  must  be  settled,  317, 
318 ;  original  propositions  for  de- 
bate, 320  ;  topics  substituted,  ih. ; 
questions  of  biblical  authority  and 
interpretation  must  be  treated, 
321 ;  claims  of  science  and  litera- 
ture, 322,  323 ;  the  Index  Libro' 
rum  prokibitorum,  ib. ;  pilgrimages 
and  relics,  324 ;  transubstautiation, 
325  ;  social  topics,  326 ;  doctrine  of 
the  future  state,  327  ;  question  of 
membership  of  the  Romish  Church, 
ib. ;  relations  of  Church  and  State, 
329;  conflicting  views  respecting 
the  Syllabus,  ib. ;  endowment  in 
Ireland,  331 ;  question  of  conven- 
tual obedience,  332 ;  its  decisions 
must  be  unambiguous,  333 ;  im- 
portance of  publicity  and  freedom 
of  debate,  ib.;  value  of  personal 
influence,  334;  anticipations,  336 
7iotc,  confirming  opinions  in  above 
article,  602 
Vatican  Council  (1869),  recent  works 
on,  cxxxiv.  131  ;  scene  at  its  open- 
ing in  December,  ib. ;  two  protest- 
ing bishop?,  133  note;  internal 
divisions  revealed,  134 ;  publicity 
prohibited,  ib. ;  Fallibilists  and  In- 
fallibilist3,135 ;  rival  denunciations, 
ib, ;  general  discord  and  disorder, 
136 ;  actual  results  of,  137  ;  Dog- 
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matic  Constitution  of  the  Faith, 
ih.  ;  important  topics  left  in  dark- 
ness, 138 ;  virtual  recognition  of 
freedom  of  religious  speculation, 
140;  question  of  the  Pope's  per- 
sonal infallibility,  141;  divisions 
created  by  the  dogma  thereon, 
143 ;  protests  of  Roman  Catholic 
prelates,  145  ;  withdrawal  of  the 
eighty-eight  bishops,  146  ;  wasted 
opportunities  of  episcopal  useful- 
ness, 148  ;  subjection  of  the  laity 
and  inferior  clergy,  149 ;  protests 
of  Pere  Hyacinthe,  150 ;  attitude 
of  the  German  bishops,  152 ;  the 
dogma  rejected  by  Bollinger,  153  ; 
the  question  left  to  the  laity,  155 ; 
effects  of  the  Franco-German  war 
on,  ib. ;  first  test  of  the  new  dogma 
a  failure,  156  ;  altered  condition  of 
Papacy,  158;  question  of  its  future 
destiny,  ih. ;  a  future  Pope  might 
reverse  the  dogma,  161 
Vatican  Library,  the,  founded  by 
Nicholas  V.,  cxxxvi.  132 

■ cxxxix.    19 ;    collection    of 

MSS.  in,  ih.  23 
Vauban    (Sebastian    le    Pretre    de, 
1633-1707),  his  revolution  in  the 
method  of  war,  cxvi.  547 
Vaughan  (Dr.  Robert),  his  '  Revolu- 
tions  in   Faiglish    History,'    cxii. 
136 ;   his  inaccuracies    of    detail, 
137 ;   mistakes    in    early  English 
•    history,    138,  143 ;    merits  of  his 
later  chapters,  152;  his  defects  as 
a  philosophical  historian,  158 
Vaughan   (Dr.),    his    objections   to 

liturgical  revision,  cxiii.  33 
Vedas,  the,  spurious  specimens  of, 
cxii.  361;  copy  procured  by  Colonel 
Poller,  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
362 ;  Mr.  Colebrooke's  analysis  of, 
363  ;  translations  of  the  Rig.  "S'eda 
and  Sama.  Veda,  ih. ;  study  of,  on 
tlie  Continent,  364;  works  in- 
cluded in  the  collection,  365  ;  the 
I'ralisakhyas,  36S  ;  threefold  divi- 
sion  of   the   Ivalpa  Sutras,  370 ; 


indices  of  the  Veda,  371 ;  authors 
of  the  Sutra  period,  ih. ;  their  pro- 
bable date,  372 ;  the  Brahmanas 
classified,  viz.,  the  Karma  Kanda 
and  Jnana  Kanda,  373 ;  Vedic 
theosophy  contained  in  the  Upa- 
nishads,  374 ;  their  monotheistic 
tendency,  ih. ;  length  of  time  occu- 
pied by  Brahmanical  literature, 
375 ;  character  of  the  Rig.  Veda 
Sanhita,  377 ;  its  extreme  anti- 
quity, 380  ;  Vedic  religion  diife- 
rent  from  modern  Ilindooism,  381 
ad  Jin.     See  Mi'dler,  Max 

Vedas,  the,  relation  of  languages  ex- 
plained by,  cxv.  84 ;  progress  in 
the  knowledge  of,  381 

Vedas,  garbled  passage  in,  relating 
to  Hindu  customs,  cxxxix.  425 

Vedic  hymns,  Mr.  Cox's  theory  of, 
cxxxii.  337  ;  supposed  evidences 
of  Greek  mythology  in,  342 

Vegetable  life,  phenomena  of  gi-owth 
and  reproduction  in,  cxxx.  156 ; 
protopla5m  and  cellular  tissue, 
ih. 

Vellore  (India),  mutiny  and  massacre 


at,  cxvu. 


29 


Veneti,  cruel  treatment  of,  by  Ctesar, 
cxxiv.  431 

Venetia,  evils  of  the  Austrian  occu- 
pation of,  cxiii.  258 ;  Aiistrian  sur- 
render of,  cxxiv.  293 

Venice,  the  League  of  (1495),  cxvii. 
392 

the  Doge's  palace  at,cxviii.  82 

equestrian  statue  of  the  Con- 

dottiere  Coleoni  at,  cxxi.  542 

betrayed  by  Buonaparte  in 


1797,  cxxvi.  314,  319;  revision  of 

the  laws  at,  in  1242,  357 
Venosa    (Venusium),    discovery    of 

early   Jewish    cemetery  at,   cxx. 

243 
'  \'ent,'  the    word    in     Shakspeare 

explained,  cxxxvi.  339  ;  343 
Venus,  Temple  of,  at  Rome,  stripped 

of  its  golden  roof  by  Houorius  I., 


cxviii.  355 
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Venus,  the  Eichmond  statue  of,  cxl, 
194 

de'  Medici,  statue  of,  dis- 
proportion of  the  head,  cxl.  187 

Venus  (the  planet),  approaching- 
Transit  of,  cxxxviii.  144 ;  -works 
relating  thereto,  ih. ;  distance  of, 
from  the  Earth  and  the  Sun,  148; 
observations  of  the  Transit  in 
17G9,  149 ;  Encke's  estimate  of 
the  Sun's  distance,  150;  Hansen 
and  Leverrier,  ih. ;  Mr.  Stone's 
examination  of  the  1769  observa- 
tions, 151  ;  question  for  the  coming- 
observers,  152  ;  stations  of  survey, 
153 ;  value  of  photography,  ib. ; 
photo-heliographs  of  M.  Dall- 
meyer,  155 ;  new  method  of  ob- 
servation, 168 ;  processes  of  De- 
lisle  and  H  alley,  159;  Mr.  Proc- 
tor's objection,  160 ;  reply  of  the 
Astronomer  Royal,  161 ;  the  con- 
troversy examined,  ib.  163  ;  pre- 
parations and  instruments,  165  ; 
Lord  Lindsays  plans,  ib. 

Vermond  (Abbe  de),  his  position  as 
confidential  secretary  at  Versailles, 
cxxiii.  430 ;  his  relations  with 
Marie  Antoinette,  ib. 

Vernet  (Horace,  b.  1789),  Mendels- 
sohn's sketch  of,  cxv.  138 

Verocchio  (Andrea),  his  contribu- 
tions to  Tuscan  art,  cxxi.  542 

'Verre  d'eau,  uu,'  Scribe's  play  of, 
cxviii.  414 

Versailles;  portraits  of  the  Kings  of 
France  at,  cxxiv.  350 


Treaty  of  (1756),  prelimina- 
ries of,  arranged  by  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  cxxv,  505 

Vers  de  Societe,  the  term  explained, 
cxl,  357 ;  English  writers  of,  ib. 
375  ;  requisites  of,  376 ;  question  of 
the  value  of,  atthepresentday,382 

Verulam  (Earl  of).     See  Bacon 

Vespasian  (Titus  Flavins,  Ptoman 
Emperor,  d.  79),  his  critical  posi- 
tion at  his  accession,  cxix.  30  ;  his 
personal  appearance,  32;  elements 


of  his  popularity,  33 ;  his  short 
reign,  34 ;  his  reforms,  35 ;  his 
encouragement  of  middle-class 
education,  38 

Vessets  (Abb(5  de),  his  treatise 
against  fine  hair,  cxxiv.  368 

Vestris  (Madame),  cast  of  her  leg 
taken  for  Lord  Fife,  cxxiv.  371 

Vicars,  origin  of,  cxvii.  362 

Vicars  Apostolic,  Roman  Catholic 
fiction  of,  cxviii.  566  note 

Vicksburg  (U.S.),  Federal  attack  on, 
under  Farragut,  cxxiv.  21 1 

importance  of,  to  the  Con- 
federates, cxxix.  250 ;  Federal  ope- 
rations against,  251  ;  Grant's  cap- 
ture of,  252.  See  American  Civil 
War 

Victor  Emmanuel  HI.  (King  of 
Sardinia,  b.  1820),  his  immoral 
surrender  of  Savoy  to  France,  cxi. 
533-551.    See  Savoy 

Victoria  (Queen,  b.  1819),  her  High- 
land .Journal  from  1848  to  1861, 
cxxvii.  281 ;  genuine  simplicity  of 
her  narrative,  ih. ;  motives  of  grief 
in  its  production,  ib. ;  its  charming 
artlessness,  283  ;  her  early  interest 
in  Scotland,  ib. ;  her  first  voyage 
to  the  Forth,  284  ;  impressions  of 
Edinburgh',  ib. ;  her  reception  at 
Perth  and  Taymouth,  285 ;  her 
admiration  of  the  Highlands,  287: 
visit  to  the  West  Coast  in  1847, 
ib.  ;  her  description  of  Balmoral, 
ih. ;  her  attendants,  289 ;  visits  to 
the  poor,  291  ;  her  attendance  at 
Kirk,  292 ;  her  first  visit  to  Ire- 
land, 293  ;  her  grief  at  the  death 
of  Wellington,  295 ;  Highland 
expeditions  in  I860,  296;  her 
domestic  happiness,  300 

description  of,  by  Hobhouse, 

when  Princess,  cxxxiii.  309 ;  ac- 
count of  her  accession,  324,  327 ; 
Hobhouse's  first  interview  with, 
328 ;  early  sketch  of  her  Court, 
329 

early  projects  of  her  marriage 
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with  Prince  Albert,  cxxxvi.  392; 
lier  accession,  394 ;  first  employ- 
ment of  Stockmar,  395 

Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  dis- 
covery and  settlement  of,  cxvi.  9 

the    'Dividing    Range    of,' 

cxvii.  98  ;  auriferous  system  of, 
101 ;  Mining  Districts  and  their 
governments,  102 ;  prosperous  con- 
dition of  the  gold  miners,  104; 
gold  mining  at  Ballarat  and  Ben- 
digo,  105-112 

colony  of,  extent  of,  cxviii. 

311;  extension  of  local  oelf-govern- 
ment  in,  ih.  note  ;  legislation 
against  landing  of  convicts,  313 ; 
changes  in  the  land  system,  330 

inconvenience  of  its  harbour, 

cxix.  454 ;  pleasant  aspect  of  the 
town,  458 
•  Victoria  Bridge,  Montreal,  main  ob- 
ject of  its  construction,  cxiii.  75; 
obstacles  presented  by  tlie  ice,  76; 
the  first  caisson  sunk  in  spring,  80; 
strikes  among  the  workmen,  82; 
outbreak  of  cholera,  ih.  ;  general 
movement  of  the  ice,  83 ;  the  ma- 
sonrj^  remains  firm,  ib. ;  astonish- 
ing progress  of  the  piers,  84 ;  in- 
tensity of  the  cold,  85 ;  the  tube 
completed  just  before  the  thaw, 
ih. ;  dimensions  of  the  work,  iiQ 

'  Victorial,'  the,  of  Don  Pedro  Nino, 
French  translation  of,  cxxx.  556. 
See  Nino  Don  Pedro 

Vienna,  aspect  of  Society  at,  in  1799, 
cxvi.  246 

Treaty  of  (1725),  cxii.  84 

Treaty  of  (1814),  restoration 

of  papal  sovereignty  by,  cxvi. 
267 

Treaty  of  (1815),  compared 

with  the  treaty  of  Westphalia, 
cxxxiii.  478 

Congress  of  (1815),  its  decla- 
ration against  the  slave-trade, 
cxiii.  5C6  note 

Congress  of   (1815),   estab- 


lished a  general  European  interest, 


cxxiv.  277 ;  its  provisions  violated 
by  Prussia,  280 

Villars  (Louis  Hector,  Marshal  of 
France,  1653-1734),  his  victory  at 
Friedlingen,  cxvi.  514 ;  throws  up 
his  command,  515;  opposed  to 
Marlborough  on  the  Moselle,  517 ; 
his  dispositions  at  Malplaquet, 
531 ;  defeats  the  Earl  of  Albe- 
marle, 539;  his  personal  friend- 
ship for  Eugene,  540;  negotiates 
peace  with  him,  ih. 

Villars  (Marquis  de),  his  Memoires 
de  la  cour  d'Espagne  sousle  llegne 
de  Charles  II.  1678-1682,  cxxix. 
1  ;  origin  and  publication  of  the 
MS,,  ib. ;  letters  of  his  wife  to 
Madame  de  Coulanges,  14 

Villelume,  Countess  de.  See  Som- 
hreuil 

Villeroi  (Fran9ois  de  Neufville,  Mar- 
shal 1643-1730),  his  military 
incapacity,  cxvi.  511 

'  Villette,'  by  Currer  Bell,  cxx.  49 ; 
her  excessive  use  of  French  words 
in,  ih. 

Vinegar-Hill  (Ireland),  insurrection- 
ary excesses  at,  cxxxix.  501 

Vintimille  (Madame  de),  see  Nesle, 
Felicite  de 

Virey  (M.),  his  theory  of  the  trans- 
mutation of  man  from  apes,  cxvii. 
547 

Virgil  (PubliusVirgilius  Maro,  about 
B.C.  70-19),  Warburton's  theory 
of  Book  VI.  of  the  ^Eneid,  cxxii. 
22 ;  Gibbon's  reputation  thereof, 
35  ;  compared  with  Lucretius,  250 

his  description  of  the  cattle- 
pest  in  the  Georgics,  cxxiii.  211 
his  personal  appearance  de- 


scribed by  his  biographers,  cxxiv. 
353 

Codex  Mediceus  of,  ascribed  to 


Apronianus,  cxxxvii.  66;  theApro- 
niau  and  Vatican  families  of  MSS., 
70;  genuineness  of  .Eneid  absurdly 
denied,  82 ;  Monkish  etymology 
of  his  name,  84 
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Virginia  (U.S.),  tlie  Harper's  Ferry 
insurrection  in,  cxii.  '572 

Federal   campaign    of  18C4 

against,  cxxi.  265,  284.  See  Ameri- 
can Civil  War 

Virgin  Mary,  pretended  apparitions 
of,  at  La  Salette  and  Lourdes, 
exxxix.  246,  247 

Viscous  theory  of  glaciers,  the,  cxiii. 
235 

Vishnu,    alleged   sacrifice   of,    on  a 
cross,  cxxxi.  229 ;  the  legend  taken 
■     from  Christian  tradition,  ih. ;  date 
of  mystical  birtli  of,  ih, 

Visigoths,  their  collections  of  law, 
cxxvi.  355,  357 

Visitation  Service,  the,  objection  to 
the  form  of  absolution  in,  cxiii. 
20 

Vital  principle,  the  doctrine  rejected, 
cxxxiii.  153.     See  Life 

Vitellius  (Aulus,  Roman  Emperor 
b.  A.D.  15),  his  immoderate  love  of 
oysters,  cxxvii.  50 

Vitruvius  (Marcus  Pollio,  1st  cen- 
tury), Greek  canon  of  beauty  re- 
corded by,  cxl.  184 

Vittoria,  battle  of  (1813),  effects  of, 
cxvi.  76 

Vivisection,  its  effects  described  by 
Pope,  cxiii.  580 

Voelcker  (Professor),  his  researches 
on  the  growth  of  plants,  cxxiii. 
196 

Vogiie  (Count  Melchoir  de),  his 
'Eglises  de  la  Terre  Sainte,'  cxii. 
423  ;  his  critical  fairness,  440  ;  his 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  Latin 
archaeology  in  Palestine,  450 

Voit  (M.),  his  physiological  re- 
searches, cxxx,  148 

Volcanoes,  phenomena  of,  cxiii.  533 

effects  of  volcanic  elevation 

on  gold  deposits,  cxvii.  95 

Volney  (Constantino  Francis  Chasse- 
boeuf.  Count  de,  1755-1820), 
groundwork  of  his  system  of  reli- 
gion, exxxix.  420 

Voltaire  (Francois  Marie  Arouet  de, 


1694-1778),  his  dislike  of  monar- 
chy, cxii.  84 

Voltaire  (Francois  Marie  Arouet  de), 
his  pretended  admiration  for  the 
old  French  monarchy,  cxviii. 
142 

his  eulogy  of  Marshal  Saxe, 

cxx.  527  :  on  the  Duke  of  Riche- 
lieu at  Fontenoy,  529 

his  letters  consulted  by  Lord 

Brougham,  cxxiv.  345 

Adam  Ferguson's  interview 


with,  cxxv.  72 

his  translation  of   the  Apo- 


cryphal Gospels,  cxxviii.  89 
his   anecdote   of    the    Iron 


Mask,  cxxxviii.  307 
materials  for  his  svstem   of 


religion,  exxxix.  420  ;  deceived  by 
a  forged  Veda,  ib.  note 

his  sagacious  sj'stem  of  guess- 


work in  history,  cxl.  207 
Volunteer  corps  (British),  defect  of, 

in  not  renewing  their  strength, 

cxxvi.  273,  274 
Volunteer  force  (British),  absence  of 

political  distinctions  among,  cxvii. 

273 
strength   of,   in   18G3,   cxx. 

584  and  note 

condition  of,  in  1814,  cxxxiii. 


210;  origin  of  the  present  move- 
ment, 211 ;  defects  of,  as  an  effi- 
cient reserve,  216 ;  reforms  pro- 
posed, 221 

Vorstius  (Conrad,  1569-1622),  his 
appointment  at  Leyden  University, 
cxl.  121 ;  his  works  burnt  by 
James  I.,  123 

Vosin  (Dr.),  his  Orthophrenic  Lec- 
tures in  London,  cxxii.  39 

Vostitza  ((Egium),  prosperous  state 
of  the  town,  cxxii.  549 ;  culti- 
vation of  the  currant-vine  at,  550 

Voting,  parliamentary.  See  Ballot, 
Franchise 

Voysey  (Rev.  Mr.),  judgment  of  the 
Privy  Council  in  his  case,  cxxxiii. 
413' 
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Wage  (Robert,  about  1100-1184), 
his,   merits  as  an  historian,  cxxi. 

lo 

Wages,  standard  of,  in  England 
and  foreign  countries  compared, 
cxxxviii.  96 ;  relations  of,  witli 
work,  334;  how  regarded  by  the 
workman  and  the  employer,  ih. 
336  (see  Labour) ;  rates  of,  in 
India,  341 ;  in  European  countries, 
ib. 

Wages-fund,  attacked  by  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton, cxxx.  392 ;  principles  of,  395 

Wahabees,  the,  their  alleged  fixity 
of  condition,  cxxii,  498 ;  character 
of  their  founder,  505;  their  cap- 
ture of  Mecca,  509  note  and  510 ; 
defeat  at  Bissel,  510 ;  their  capital 
destroyed  by  Ibrahim  Pasha,  511 ; 
subsequent  rulers,  513;  sumptuary 
laws  introduced  by  Feysul,  ib. 
515  ;  character  of  Wahabee  rule, 
516 

~ 1  official  Indian  records  respect- 
ing, cxxv.  8 ;  their  fraternities  in 
India,  ib. ;  the  Umbeyla  campaign, 
ib. ;  their  contact  with  the  Indian 
Government,  ib. ;  English  policy 
of  abstinence  from,  ib.  9;  Egyptian 
attacks  on,  ih.  10 ;  their  designs 
against  the  Sultan  of  Oman,  ib. ; 
hostilities  in  1861  with  the  British, 
11 ;  protest  of  Turkey  disallowed, 
ib. ;  their  outrage  at  Rostak,  ib. ; 
ultimatum  of  Colonel  Pelly,  13 ; 
the  affair  at  Daman,  14  ;  bombard- 
ment of  Soor,  ih. ;  midnight  plot 
against  the  '  Berenice '  at  Muscat, 
15 

Waitz,  his  theory  of  natural  religion, 
cxxxix.  440  note 

Wake  (Herwald),  his  gallant  de- 
fence of  Arrah  during  the  Indian 
mutiny,  cxxxiii.  05,  97 


'  Wakefield  Theory,'  the  cxix.  456 

Walbrook,  etymology  of,  cxxxi.  162, 
163 

Walcheren  expedition,  the  (1810), 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  opinion 
of,  cxvi.  56 

Wales,  antiquity  of  local  names  in, 
cxi.  358 

(ancient),  absurd  theory  of 

the  Bardic  system  in,  cxviii.  62  ; 
list  of  pretended  saints  in,  64 ; 
poverty  of  its  real  hagiology,  05 ; 
Arthurian  literature,  (j7]  fictitious 
character  of  the  history  of,  70 

Walhalla,  the,  classical  architecture 
of,  cxviii.  92 

Walid,  his  promotion  by  Mahomet, 
cxxiv.  46;  anecdote  of  his  impiety, 
ib. 

Walker  (Major),  his  services  in  sup- 
pressing female  infanticide  in  India, 
cxix.  405 

Walker  (Mr.),  his  searching-party 
in  Central  Australia,  cxviii.  331 ; 
his  route,  ib. 

Wallace  (Sir  William,  d.  1305), 
story  of,  at  Dundee,  cxx.  322 

Wallace  (A.  R.),  his  work  on  '  The 
teudencj^  of  Varieties  to  depart  in- 
definitely from  the  original  type,' 
cxi.  487  ;  on  the  fecundity  of  birds, 
508 ;  his  illustration  of  Mr.  Dar- 
win's theory  of  Natural  Selection, 
509-516 

his    '  Contributions  to    the 


theoryof  Natural  Selection,' cxxxiv. 
195  ;  on  the  utilitarian  theory  of 
morals,  219 

Wallace  (Mr.),  his  suggestions  of 
postal  reform,  cxx.  60 

Waller  (Edmund,  1605-1687),  his 
minor  poetry,  cxi.  365 

Wallich  (Dr.),  liis  deep-sea  explora- 
tions of  animal  life,  cxiii.  127 
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Walpole  (Sir  Robert,  Earl  of  Orford, 
1676-1745),  his  rivalry  with 
Bolingbroke  at  Eton,  cxviii.  406  ; 
his  maiden  speech  in  Parliament 
a  failure,  411 ;  expelled  the  House, 
421  ;  his  fancy  picture  of  Boling- 
broke  in  debate,  434 

Walpole  (Horace,  Earl  of  Orford, 
1718-1797),  his  '  Historic  Doubts,' 
cxv.  303 ;  disbelieves  the  story  of 
Clarence's  murder,  ib. ;  exonerates 
Richard  from  murder  of  his 
nephews,  309 

—  his   theory  of  the  supposed 

murder  of  the  Princes  in  the 
Tower,  cxxi.  207 

on  the  Bolognese  school  of 


painting,    cxsii.    75;    his  wrong 
estimate  of  Titian,  76 
his  introduction  to  the  Miss 


Berrys,  cxxii.  297 ;  appoints  Mary 
his  editor,  298 ;  his  account  of 
their  personal  appearance,  305, 
306;  Lord  Macaulay's  praise  of 
his  writings,  314 ;  newly  pub- 
lished letters  of,  ib. ;  his  detached 
thoughts,  ib. 
his  admiration  of  the  Paston 


Letters,  cxxxviii.  3 ;  his  caricature 
of  the  rustic  gentry,  11 ;  his  letter 
to  Montague  on  the  difSculties  of 
travel  in  Sussex,  488;  objects  of 
his  home-journeys,  494 
on  the  reliofious  barrenness 


of  his  age,  cxxxix.  361 
Walsingham  (Sir  Francis,  d.  1590), 
his  political  sagacity,  cxiii.  201 ; 
his  warnings   against    Spain  im- 
heeded,  206 


his 


conduct     concerning 


Babington's  plot,  cxxxi.  27 ;  his 
schemes  against  Mary  Stuart,  28, 
33 

Want,  use  of  the  word  in  Macbeth, 
cxxx.  101 

War,  made  a  religious  duty  by  the 
Catholic  Church,  cxxi.  453 ;  aver- 
sion of  upper  classes  to,  454 ;  dan- 


gers from  democratic  antipathies 
of  races,  ib. 

War,   importance   of  civil  contrac- 
tors in  time  of,  cxxvi.  290 

naval  tactics  in,  cxxxvi.  559. 

See  Naval  Tactics 

■  art  of,  recent  changes  in,  cxxiii. 


05  ;  fluctuating  conditions  of,  96 
divergence  of  national  tactics,  97 
need  of  economising  numbers,  98 
effect  of  railways  on  strategy,  ib. 
periods  of  stagnation  in,  ib. ;  his- 
torical blunders,  99 ;  new  tactics 
after  the  French  Revolution,  100; 
altered  movements  of  Allies  in  de- 
tached columns,  102  ;  genius  of 
Archduke  Charles,  103;  Mar- 
niont's  improved  definition  of 
strategy,  ib. ;  its  larger  application 
to  modern  warfare,  104,  105  ;  in- 
creased rapidity  of  concentration, 
ih.  106 ;  climax  of  Napoleon's 
genius,  107 ;  his  later  use  of 
strategy,  ib.  108 ;  his  new  consti- 
tution of  the  corps  (Varmee,  110 ; 
system  of  requisitions,  ib.  Ill ;  his 
use  of  reserves  and  artillery  in 
masses,  114 ;  normal  order  of 
battle  since  Austerlitz,  115  ;  rifled 
arms  in  the  Crimea,  ib. ;  tirailleur 
practice  in  American  war,  116; 
bayonet  charges,  117 ;  modern 
principle  of  advancing  in  skirmish 
order,  118  ;  lessons  of  the  Franco- 
Austrian  war,  ib. ;  lighter  and 
quicker  system  of  drill  recom- 
mended, 119;  use  of  artillery,  120; 
value  of  concentrated  fire,  122 ; 
future  rarity  of  cavalry  charges, 
123 ;  cavalry  necessary  to  com- 
plete a  defeat,  124 ;  mounted  in- 
fantry or  *  dragoons,'  ib. ;  field- 
works  and  rifle-pits,  125,  126 ; 
wrong  ideas  as  to  railways,  ib.; 
changes  in  future  European  wars, 
127 ;  military  studies  in  England, 
128, 129 
modern  influence  of  railways 
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in,  cxxxv.  150  (see  Franco-Ger- 
man War);  three  conditions  of 
strategical  movements,  151 

War  Department  of  the  British 
Government — inferiority  of  the 
Board  of  Ordnance  to  the  Co- 
mite  d'Artillerie  in  France,  cxix. 
498 

V/arbeck  (Pevkin,  executed  1499), 
Bacon's  account  of,  criticised  by 
Mr.  Gairdner,  cxxi.  205,  206;  his 
confession  printed,  208 ;  encou- 
raged abroad,  209  ;  his  intervievr 
in  prison  with  Henry  VII.,  ib. ; 
Spanish  hostility  to,  ib.  210 ;  his 
proceedings  in  the  Netherlands, 
210;  applies  to  the  King  of  the 
Romans,  ib. ;  his  intrigues  in 
Scotland,  211  ;  abandoned  by 
James  IV.,  214 ;  his  attractive 
manners,  215 

Warburton  (William,  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  1698-1779),  his  pe- 
culiar reputation,  cxxii.  1 ;  Mr. 
Watson's  Life  of,  ib.;  his  contro- 
versial boldness,  2 ;  his  school 
education,  3,  4;  intended  for  the 
law,  ib. ;  antiquity  of  his  descent, 
5  ;  his  desire  for  a  literary  life,  ib. ; 
presented  to  a  living,  6;  Churchill's 
lines  on,  7 ;  removed  to  Brant- 
Broughton,  ib. ;  his  public  and 
private  qualities,  8  ;  his  marriage, 
ib, ;  his  '  Alliance  between  Church 
and  State,'  11 ;  its  reception,  14  ; 
his  'Divine  Legation,'  15;  prodi- 
gious reading  displayed  therein, 
17 ;  his  mental  distractions,  21 ; 
basis  of  his  argument,  22  ;  quarrel 
with  Gibbon,  23  ;  intimacy  with 
Pope,  ib. ;  his  commentary  on  the 
'  Dunciad,'  27 ;  his  hostility  to 
Bentley,  28,  29 ;  his  abusive  lan- 
guage, ib. ;  his  opponents,  30  ;  his 
extravagant  treatment  of  Shak- 
speare,  31,  33 ;  his  clerical  promo- 
tions, ib.  34 ;  his  friendship  with 
Hurd,  ib. ;  decay  of  his  intellect, 
(35  5  his  death,  36 


Warburton  (William,  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  1698-1779),  Wind- 
ham's contempt  for  his  writings, 
cxxiii,  573 

his  view  of  Church  and  State 

in  England,  cxl.  448 

'  Warrior,'  H.M.S,,  first  British  iron- 
clad, compared  with  'La  Gloire,' 
cxviii.  185 ;  target  representing  her 
plates  invulnerable  in  1861,  192  ; 
the  target  pierced  by  a  loO-lb. 
shot,  195  ;  cost  of,  203 

Warsaw, insurrection  at (1863),  cxxx. 
431 

Warwick  (Richard  Nevill,  Earl  of, 
d.  1471),  his  rupture  with  Edward 
IV.  cxv.  297 

Washington  (George,  1732-1799), 
letters  of  Madame  de  Lafayette  to, 
cxxix.  416,  418 

Washington,  Treaty  of  (1871),  value 
of,  as  establishing  the  principle  of 
international  arbitration,  cxxxiv. 
585 

•  cxxxv.  677  ;  mysterious  au- 
thorship of,  582.  See  Geneva 
Arbitration 

Water,  currents  in,  cxxii.  434 ;  the 
marine-telescope,  435 ;  concave 
water-lenses,  436;  geological  ac- 
tion of,  437;  problem  of  ocean- 
currents,  453,  454 

supply  of,  insufficient  in  large 

towns,  cxxiii.  386,  387  (see  Lon- 
don, Water  Supply  of) ;  demand 
for  manufacturing  purposes,  ib. ; 
increase  of  individual  consump- 
tion, 388 ;  impurity  of  various 
rivers,  401  oiote;  pollution  by 
sewage,  402 ;  enormous  amount 
of  waste,  419  ;  proposed  supply 
from  the  lake  districts,  421 

Waterworks  Act,  the  earliest,  cxxv.  89 

Waterboer  (Nicholas),  his  claims 
over  the  African  diamond-fields, 
cxxxiv.  429, 436.  See  Africa,  Smith 

Waterloo,  battle  of,  composition  of 
the  allied  forces  at,  cxvii.  158; 
junction  of  allies  at,  not  foreseen 
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by  Napoleon,  166  ;  he  defers  the 
battle  till  noon,  170 ;  real  cause  of 
this  delay  on  both  sides,  ih.  ;  rela- 
tive strength  of  the  combatants, 
171 ;  Napoleon's  attacks  in  close 
column,  ih. ;  influence  of  the  Prus- 
sian junction,  175 
Waterloo,  battle  of,  story  of  Cam- 
bronne  and  the  Old  Guard  a  fabri- 
cation, cxix.  326;  first  arrival  of 
the  news  of  in  England,  329  ;  the 
Duke's  meeting  with  Blucher  not 
at  La  Belle  Alliance  but  at  Genappe, 
331 

the  critical  moment  of,  cxl. 

482 ;     Wellington's    remarks    on, 
reported  by  Mr.  Greville,  540 

Waterloo  campaign,  rival  histories 
of,  cxvii.  147  ;  rapidity  of,  148  ; 
defensive  tactics  of  Wellin-.-'ton, 
150 ;  his  position  at  Quatre  Bras, 
154  ;  delay  in  his  receipt  of  intel- 
ligence, 155  ;  anecdote  of  the  ball 
at  Brussels,  ih. ;  the  battle  of 
Quatre  Bras,  163  ;  charge  of  the 
Life  Guards  at  Genappe,  ib. 

Watling-street,  the  Roman  road  de- 
scribed, cxi.  367 

etymology   of,   cxxxi.  158; 

theories  of  its  route,  ib.  note 

Watson  (Dr.  J.  Forbes),  his  textile 
manufactures  and  costumes  of 
India,  cxxvi.  126 ;  his  valuable 
collection  of  specimens,  137,  138  ; 
his  instructive  work,  150;  ser- 
vices to  the  India  Museum,  ih. 

Watson  (Eev.  J.  Selby),  his  '  Life 
of  Bishop  Wa'-burton,'  cxxii.  1  ; 
Ins  literary  merits,  2 

Watt  (James,  1736-1819),  his  patent 
injurious,  cxxi.  598 

'  Waverers,'  the,  political  party  in 
1831,  cxxv.  537,  543 

Weaving,  antiquity  of  the  art  in 
India,  cxxvi.  125,  127 

Weber  (Karl  Maria  von,  1786-182()), 
peculiar  interest  of  his  career,  cxxii. 

396  ;  impartial  life  of,  by  his  son, 

397  ;    his   precocious   training    iu 


childhood,  398;  his  musical  stu- 
dies, 399 ;  under  the  Abbe  Vogler, 
400 ;  musical  director  at  Breslau, 
ib. ;    patronised   by   the    Duke   of 
Wurtemberg,   ih. ;   life   at   Stutt- 
gart and  exile,  401 ;  his  wander- 
ings, ib. ;  his  '  Sylvana '  at  Berlin, 
402 ;    his    songs    of    liberty,   ih. ; 
made    Capellmeister    at    Prague, 
ih. ;  then  at  Dresden,  403  ;  contest 
between     German     and     Italian 
operas,  404 ;  his  championship  of 
German    art,   406 ;    contempt   of 
Rossini's  works,  407  ;  '  Der  Frei- 
schutz,'408  ;  its  triumphal  success, . 
409 ;  his  '  Euryanthe '  at  Vienna, 
412,  413 ;  his   '  Oberon,'   ib. ;  his 
premature  decay,  414 ;  his  friends, 
415;   interview  with   Beethoven, 
ih.  ;  his  sensitive  nature,  417  ;  in- 
spirations  from   outward   objects, 
418  ;    origin    of    his    '  Laughing 
Chorus '  and  the  march  in  '  Obe- 
ron,'  ih.  419;  his  individuality,  I'i.; 
anecdote  of  his  power  of  memory, 
420 ;  his   character,   ib. ;  personal 
appearance,  421 
Weber  (Dr.  Kail,  von),  his  collec- 
tion of  German  State  Papers,  cxvi. 
178  sqq. 

his  Life   of  Marshal   Saxe, 

cxx.  500 ;  his  want  of  graphic 
narrative,  501 
Weddell  (Dr.),  his  mission  to  Peru 
respecting  the  chinchona  plant, 
cxviii.  512 
Wedgwood  (Josiah,  1730-1795), 
Lives  of,  by  Meteyard  and  .Tewitt, 
cxxvi.  205 ;  his  character  misre- 
presented, 215  ;  his  family,  ih. ; 
school  life,  216 ;  apprenticed  to 
his  brother,  217  ;  partnerships,  ih. 
218 ;  sets  up  for  himself  at  Bur- 
slem,  ih.;  eflbrts  at  road  improve- 
ment, 219;  his  marriage,  ih. ;  joined 
in  business  by  his  brother  John, 
220 ;  his  alleged  gift  to  Queen 
Charlotte  denied  by  Miss  Mete- 
yard,   ih. ;    his    shrewd  sense    of 
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patronage,  221;  success  of  his 
'  Queen's  Ware,'  222 ;  partnership 
with  Bentley,  ib. ;  the  works  at 
Etruria,  226 ;  his  leg  amputated, 
ib. ;  assisted  by  Flaxman,  227  ;  his 
death  and  fortune,  228  ;  his  cata- 
logues, 229 ;  his  '  Queen's  Ware  ' 
described,  ib.  231 ;  basaltes  and 
terra-cotta,  ib.;  biscuit  and  jasper 
ware,  232 ;  his  copy  of  the  '  Port- 
land Vase,'  233 ;  invents  the  pyro- 
meter, 234;  beauty  of  his  forms, 
236;  Mr.  Gladstone  on  his  prin- 
ciples of  art,  ib. ;  his  high  prin- 
ciples of  trade,  237 

Wedgwood  (Mr.  H,),  his  dictionary 
of  English  etymology,  cxxviii.  52; 
defects  of  his  work,  ib.  ;  his  merits, 
55 ;  too  discursive  on  derivations,62 

Wedgwood  (Miss),  her  absurd  '  Es- 
say on  Woman's  Work,'  cxxx.  COO 

Wednesday  Club,  the,  cxv.  39 

Weisse  (M.),  his  '  Criticism  of  the 
Gospel  History,'  cxix.  585 ;  he 
denies  the  truth  of  St.  John's 
narrative,  ib. 

Welles  (Mr.),  Secretary  of  the  Ame- 
rican Navy,  cxxiv.  186 ;  his  con- 
duct in  the  Sumter  aifaii-,  189  ; 
his  vigorous  preparations  for  the 
war,  194 ;  on  the  '  Monitor  '  class 
of  vessels,  213 ;  his  argument  for 
broadside  ocean  ironclads,  215 

Wellesley  (Richard  CoUey,  Marquis, 
1760-1842),  Miss  Wynn's  impres- 
sions of,  cxix.  307 

his    enlightened    policy    in 

Ireland,  cxxvi.  172  ;  urges  Catho- 
lic ema.ncipation,  ib. ;  thwarted  by 
the  Cabinet,  i6. ;  outrage  on,  in 
the  theatre  at  Dublin,  173-174 

his  views  in  1838  on  Affghan 


policy,  cxxxiii.  330 
Wellington  (Arthur  Wellesley,  Duke 
of,  1769-1852),  his  civil  corre- 
spondence and  memoranda  (1807- 
9),  edited  by  his  son,  cxi.  394 ;  his 
entrance  into  Parliament,  ib. ;  his 
Irish  period  of  office,  ib.  ;  letter  to 
Lord   Castlereagh   thereon,    395; 


his  replies  to  applicants  for  patron- 
age, 396;  Irish  corruption,  ib.  ;  his 
electioneering  transactions,  400  ; 
false  eulogy  of,  by  Mr.  Greig, 
401 ;  his  sympathy  with  Tory 
corruption  in  Ireland,  407 ;  on 
military  rule  in  Ireland,  408  ;  on 
the  use  of  yeomanry  and  volun- 
teers in  case  of  invasion,  41 1  ; 
letters  on  the  Duke  of  York,  ib. ; 
resigns  his  Irish  office,  420;  his 
complaints  on  the  British  army  in 
Portugal,  421 

Wellington  (Arthur  Wellesley,  Duke 
of,  1769-1852),  his  conduct  to 
Napoleon  after  his  return  from 
Elba,  cxiv.  501 

his   conduct  respecting  the 

Reform  Bill,  cxv.  237 

■his  supplementary  despatches, 


cxvi.  47  sqq.  ;  his  opinion  of  the 
Copenhagen  expedition,  49 ;  his 
first  operations  in  Spain,  52  ;  on 
the  Walcheren  expedition,  56  ;  at 
Torres  Vedras,  58  ;  on  the  capture 
of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  ib. ;  thwarted 
by  the  Home  Government,  61 ;  his 
want  of  reinforcements,  68 ;  his 
strict  discipline,  74;  his  capacity 
as  a  military  administrator,  78 
-his  preparations  against  Napo- 


leon's advance  on  Belgium,  cxvii. 
150 ;  in  position  at  Quatre  Bras, 
154 ;  informed  at  the  ball  at  Brus- 
sels of  the  capture  of  Charleroi, 
156 ;  his  statement  to  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  ib.  ;  his  dispositions 
for  retreat  from  Waterloo  if  un- 
successful, 169 

anecdote  of,  at  Quatre  Bras, 


cxix.  324 ;  his  prejudices  in  favour 
of '  Brown  Bess,'  333 
crisis  during:  his  administra- 


tion, cxxii.  265 
his  own  account  of  his  order 


of  defensive  battle,  cxxiii.  115  ;  his 
later  aversion  to  military  reform, 
129 
his  letter   to   the   King  in 


1831  on  political    unions,    cxxv. 
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635,  536;  sent  for  by  the  King, 
643  ;  Lis  fruitless  attempt  to  con- 
struct a  Reform  Ministry,  544 
Wellington  (Arthur Wellesley,  Duke 
of,  1769-1852),  his  correspondence, 
edited  by  his  son,  vols,  I.  II.,  1810- 
1825,  cxxviii.  124;  his  conduct 
in  1822  misinterpreted,  125 ;  re- 
conciles George  IV,  to  Can- 
ning's appointment  in  the  Cabi- 
net, 127,  130;  English  Pleni- 
potentiary at  Verona,  io, ;  lie  dis- 
courages French  intervention  in 
Spain,  131 ;  nicknamed  the  'Big 
Baby,'  132;  interviewwith Russian 
Emperor  at  Vienna,  133 ;  refuses 
to  co-operate  against  Spain,  136: 
on  the  recognition  of  the  Spanish 
colonies,  138;  combats  the  jea- 
lousies of  the  French,  141 ;  his 
letter  to  Prince  Metternich,  ih. ; 
his  attempts  to  obtain  the  French 
suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  142; 
his  views  in  1825  on  Catholic 
Emancipation,  143 ;  on  prepara- 
tion for  future  wars,  147;  his  rela- 
tions with  Canning,  ib.  149 ;  lii.s 
frankness  and  simplicity  shown  iu 
his  private  letters,  ib.;  his  answers 
to  private  applicants  for  favour, 
150;  refuses  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham's solicitations,  152,  153  ; 
his  diplomatic  influence  abroad, 
155 ;  his  hatred  of  flattery,  156 ; 
his  wonderful  industry,  157 

his  personal  relations  with 


Lord  Brougham,  cxxix.  589 

description  of,  at  the  entry 


of  Louis  XVIII.  into  Paris,  cxxxiii. 
290;  intervieAV  in  1830  with  M. 
Van  de  Weyer,  302  ;  his  attempted 
Cabinet  in  1832,  310 

his    character    attacked    by 

Stockmar,  cxxxvi.  385  ;  his  rela- 
tions with  Polignac  vindicated,  386 

his  remark  on  the  nature  oT 


a  battle,  exxxvii.  196 

his  opinion  of  Canning,  cxl. 

534;  opposed  to  the  recognition 


of  the  South  American  Republics, 
ih. :  his  character  and  career,  by 
Mr.  Greville,  535 ;  wounded  in 
the  Pyrenees,  539  ;  his  opinion  of 
Buonaparte,  ih.  ;  remarks  on 
Waterloo,  540 

Wellington  College,  design  of  its 
foundation,  cxiii.  421 ;  system  of 
education,  at,  422 

Wells  (Mr.  Spencer),  his  successful 
operations  in  ovariotomy,  cxxxvi. 
494 

Wentworth  (Thomas).  See  Straf- 
ford, Earl  of 

Wesley  (John,  1703-1791),  Life  of, 
by  Mr.  Tyerman,  cxxxv.  56  ;  pi-e- 
vious  accounts  of,  58 ;  Miss  Wedg- 
wood's valuable  sketch  of,  59  ;  his 
parents,  60 ;  at  Charterhouse,  61 ; 
story  of  '  Old  Jeff'ery,'  ib.  ;  at  Ox- 
ford, 62 ;  in  America,  63 :  his 
'  conversion,'  64  ;  connexion  with 
the  Moravians,  ib. ;  pilgrimage  to 
Ilerrnhut,  ib. ;  low  state  of  society 
in  England,  65  ;  lifelessness  of  the 
Church,  66  ;  his  share  as  a  revival- 
ist, 67 ;  previous  movements  in 
America,  ib. ;  separates  from  the 
Moravians,  68 ;  retains  their  Love- 
Feasts,  etc.,  ih.  ;  adheres  to  the 
Church  of  England,  ib.;  his  field- 
preaching,  69;  triumphs  and  ill- 
treatmeut,  70,  71;  his  care  of  con- 
verts, ih. ;  his  Sociely  of  Methodists, 
72  ;  his  '  Preaching-Houses,'  ib.  ; 
his  fellow-labourer  Whitefield,  73 ; 
his  abstemious  habits,  74 ;  attain- 
ments, 75  ;  his  Kingswood  School, 
76 ;  strong  belief  in  the  super- 
natural, ih.;  anecdote,  77;  per- 
sonal characteristics,  78  ;  his  bro- 
ther Charles,  79 ;  love  affairs,  80 ; 
marriage,  81 ;  weakne.sses  of  his 
private  life,  82  ;  ministerial  and 
public  career,  ih. ;  his  death  and 
cliaracter,  83  ;  narrow  sphere  of 
action,  84;  his  system  compared 
with  Benediefs,  ih. ;  marvellous 
spread  of  the  connexion,  85 ;  hi$ 
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followers  not  ejected  by  the 
Church,  /'/;. ;  his  allegiauce  thereto, 
ib. ;  temporary  character  of  Wes- 
leyanism,  86;  prospects  of  union 
with  the  Church,  87 ;  his  influ- 
ence not  confined  to  Wesleyans, 
ib. 
Wesleyans,  marriages  of,  in  Ireland, 
cxxx.  281 ;  effects  of  the  Code  of 
1844,  ib. 


their   past  services  to   the 

Church  of  England,  cxxxvii.  215 

Wessenberg  (Ignaz,  Heinrich  von, 
b.  1774),  Vicar-General  of  Con- 
stance, cxxxvii.  553 ;  his  charac- 
ter and  career,  ib.  559 

Westbury  (Lord,  1800-1873),  his 
speech  in  1863  on  Statute  Law 
Revision,  cxxvi.  361 

'W'estcott(Mr.),his  article  on  'Canon' 
in  the  Dictionary  of  the  Bible, 
cxx.  291 

"West  Indies,  policy  of  William  III. 
respecting,  cxv.  12  ;  conditions  of 
labour  in,  44 ;  prosperity  of  negroes, 
48  ;  defence  of,  125 

Westminster  Abbey,  over-crowding 
of  statues  in,  cxv.  647 

Dean  Stanley  on  its  claims  to 

reverence,  cxxix.  175 ;  fortunes 
of,  during  the  Civil  War,  181 ; 
illustrious  burials  in,  183 ;  mural 
monuments  in,  196,  197 

Westminster  Assembly  (1645),  its 
presbyterian  scheme  of  Church 
government,  cxxviii.  266 

*  Westminster  Manifesto,'  the,  cxiii. 
464 

Westminster  Review,  the,  article  in, 
on  '  Essays  and  Reviews,  cxiii.  466 

foundation  of,  by  Benthaui, 

cxxxix.  106;  pecuniary  sacriiices 
of  its  projectors,  107  ;  attack  in 
No.  II.  on  the  Edinhirgh  Revieio, 

108  ;  J.   S.  Mill's  articles  iu,  ib. 

109  ;  his  fellow-contributors,  ib.  ; 
editorship  of  Dr.  Bowring,  110 

Westminster  School,  abuse  of  fag- 
ging   system    at,  cxx.    184;   the 


Head  Master's  defence  of  fagging 
as  a  preventive  of  bullying,  186 

Westphalia  (treaty  of,  1648),  Papal 
protest  against,  cxii.  124 

its  effects  on   the   German 

Empire,  cxxxiii.  465 ;  its  inter- 
national character,  477 ;  stipula- 
tions of,  recently  reversed  by 
Prussia,  480 

Weyer,  Van  de  (M.),  Belgian 
emissary  in  1830,  cxxxiii.  302 

Whately  (Richard,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  1787-1863),  his  incom- 
plete idea  of  liturgical  revision, 
cxiii.  30 

his  proposal  of  an  entrance 

examination  at  Oxford,  cxx.  187- 
372  ;  his  '  Commonplace  Book,' 
373;  character  of  his  religious 
views,  374 ;  his  last  words,  375 ; 
his  connexion  with  the  Tractarian 
Movement,  376 ;  his  '  Historic 
Doubts  respecting  jJsapoleou  Buo- 
naparte,' ib. ;  his  argument  on 
the  credibility  of  human  testi- 
mony on  miracles,  377 ;  effect  of 
his  '  Letters  of  an  Episcopalian,' 
ib. ;  his  relations  with  Dr.  New- 
man at  Oxford,  378  ;  his  devotion 
to  Truth,  ib.  ;  on  the  perversion  of 
the  word  *  Church,'  381 ;  on  chil- 
dren's education,  382;  denounces 
the  Romish  tendencies  of  the 
Tractarians,  ih. ;  on  the  credibility 
of  ecclesiastical  miracles,  385  ; 
his  natural  tendency  to  the  Super- 
natural, 386  ;  his  reputation  at 
Oxford,  ib.  ;  his  separation  from 
Newman,  387;  causes  of  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  Archbishopric, 
ib. ;  agitation  against  him,  388 ; 
his  independent  demeanour,  389  : 
his  vigorous  promotion  of  national 
education,  390;  his  labours  there- 
on defeated,  391 ;  longevity  of 
his  family,  ib. :  his  reflections  on 
forgiveness,  392 ;  his  exertions  in 
Poor  Law  Reform,  393 ;  his  ar- 
guments against  penal  transporta- 
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'  lobster '  style  of  argument, 
his  want  of  poetical  feeling, 


tiou,  303,  39-5 ;  bis  intellectual  one- 
sideduess,  395  ;  his  charge  on  the 
visitation  of  the  sick  by  Protes- 
tants, 396 ;  his  love  of  chopping 
logic,  307 ;  anecdotes,  398 ;  on 
the 
399; 

ib. ;  on  the  habit  of  self-conscious- 
ness, 400 ;  compared  to  Dr.  John- 
son, 401  ;  his  personal  oddities, 
ib. ;  on  the  Lord-Lieutenancy  of 
Ireland,  402 ;  on  the  mental  dif- 
ferences of  the  sexes,  404;  his 
generosity  and  self-denial  illus- 
trated, 405, 40G 

"Whately  (Richard,  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  1787-1863), on  the  neglect 
of  national  schools  by  Protestants 
in  Ireland,  exxviii.  346  ;  on  a  Ko- 
mau  Catholic  university  at  Dublin, 
ib. ;  apotlieguis  of,  told  by  Mr. 
Senior,  348 

Wheat,  superiority  of  Australian, 
cxviii.  315  note 

"Wheaton  (Mr.),  his  paper  on  the 
Paul  Jones  prizes,  cxiv.  584 

VVheatstone  (Professor,  1802-1875), 
first  suggested  a  cable  between 
England  and  France,  cxiii.  124 

on   the  application    of    ihy 

electric  spark  to  metallic  bodies, 
cxvi.  30G 


experiments  in  1837  with  his 

patented   telegraph,  cxxxii.  210 ; 

his  automatic  instrument,  217 
•'  Wheedling,'  early  use  of  the  word, 

cxi.  463 
Whewell  (Dr.,  1795-'1866),defect8iu 

his  translation  of  Grotius,  cxii.  388 
• on  the  iulluence  of  Force  and 

Time  in  geology,  cxviii.  298 
Whigs,  alleged  causes  of  their    I'aU 

in  1841,  cxi.  1.38 
^ their  policy  after  the  Resto- 


ration, cxv.  214 ;  fatal  blunder  of 
the  Coalition,  225  ;  their  conduct 
regarding  the  Regency,  231 

ascendency  of,  in  1866,  cxxiv. 


Whigs,  their  principles  not  confined 
to  a  few  great  families,  cxxix.  291 

their  alleged  sympathy  with 

the  Pretender,  cxxxii.  531 

their  true  principles  of  Con- 


298 


servatism,  cxxxvii.  581 

past  and  future  of  the  party, 

cxxxix.  544  ;  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  liberal  politics,  557 ;  their 
principles  opposed  to  extremes, 
558;  their  services  to  the  oppressed, 
ib. ;  present  dearth  of  statesmen 
among,  571 ;  prospects  of  reorga- 
nisation, 572.     See  Parliament 

the  moderate,  and  therefore 

the  national  party,  cxi.  584 

White  (Gilbert,  1720-1793),  his 
burial-place,  cxxxiv.  390  ;  services 
of  his  '  Selborne  '  to  country  pur- 
suits, 391 

White  (Miss,  of  Bath),  her  institu- 
tion for  idiots  in  1846,  cxxii.  43 

Whiteboys,  the,  origin  of,  in  Ireland, 
cxxxix.  482 

Whitefield  (George,  1714-1770), 
his  field-preaching  with  Wesley, 
cxxxv.  69,  73 

Whitefriars,  origin  of,  in  London, 
cxxxi.  106 

Whitehall,  town-house  of  the  duke 
of  Buckingham  at,  cxxxi.  177 ; 
partiality  of  Charles  II.  for,  184 

Whitgift  (John,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, 1530-1604),  his  character, 
cxv.  589 ;  his  '  Orders  to  the 
Church,'  590  ;  evil  consequences 
of  his  policy,  595 

his  complaint  to  Elizabeth 

of  Pariianientaryinterference  with 
Convocation,  cxi.  435 

Whitworth  (Mr.),  his  contrivance  to 
obviate  efl'ects  of  windage  in 
muzzle-loaders,  cxix.  491 ;  hia 
experiments  with  shells  applied 
to  heavy  ordnance,  518  ;  has  at- 
tempted too  much  with  the  same 
gun,  521 

Wight  (Isle  of),  derivation  of  the 
name,  cxi.  361 
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Wiplitman, burnt  for  heresy,  cxxxvii. 
184,  180 

Wigs,  royal  use  of,  cxxiv.  365 ;  liigli 
price  of,  in  former  times,  368 

Wigton  JMartyrs,  the,  story  of,  ex- 
amined, cxviii.  17,  33 

Wilberforce  (William,  1759-1833), 
his  first  efforts  against  the  slave 
trade,  cxvi.  134 

Wilberforce  (Samuel,  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  afterwards  of  Winchester, 
1805-1873),  his  charge  on  Kitual- 
ism,  cxxv.  467 

Wilde  (Dr.),  on  ancient  '  crannoges  ' 
in  Ireland,  cxvi.  174 

Wilkes  (John,  1727-1797),  impar- 
tial spirit  of  justice  displayed  at 
his  trials,  cxviii.  538 

his  '  North  Briton,'  cxxxiv. 

192 

Willdns  (W.  Walker),  his  collection 
of  political  ballads  of  England, 
cxiii.  87  ;  overstates  the  value  of 
his  contents,  89  ;  his  neglect  of 
verification,  91 ;  want  of  principle 
in  his  selection,  92 

Wilkinson  (John),  the  'father  of  the 
iron  trade,'  cxvi.  207  ,•  his  iron 
boat,  216 

Will,  the,  considered  as  an  element 
of  force,  cxxxiii.  154 

William  the  Conqueror  (1027-1087), 
dispute  as  to  his  title  of  'Con- 
quoBstor,'  cxxi.  7,  8  ;  his  character, 
17-21 ;  his  claim  to  the  crown 
disproved,  22-26 ;  gradual  charac- 
ter of  his  conquest,  27,  28:  his 
tolerant  policy,  29 

William  Eufiis'  (1060-1100),  his 
good  qualities,  cxxi.  17 ;  Sir  F. 
Palgrave's  masterly  portrait  of, 
39,  40  ;  his  opposition  to  Anselm 
discussed,  40 

William  III.  (of  England,  1650- 
1703),  his  pcassion  for  a  standing- 
army,  cxiv.  308 ;  his  conduct  re- 
specting the  Partition  Treaty,  313; 
death-bed  scene  described  by  Ma- 
caulay,   316 ;   his    policy   to    the 


Church  in  Scotland,  418 ;  inter- 
view with  Carstairs,  419 

William  III.  (of  England,  1650- 
1703),  his  policy  with  regard  to  the 
West  Indies,  cxv.  12 

•  his  military  genius  criticised 

by  de  Bostaquet,  cxxi.  511  ;  re- 
pulsed from  England  by  a  storm, 
512  ;  his  skilful  landing,  ib. ;  his 
tactics  at  the  Boyne,  515 

his  opportunities  of  CEesarism 


in  1688,  cxxiv.  409  ;  his  constitu- 
tional character,  410 

William  IV.  (of  England,  1765- 
1837),  his  correspondence  with 
Earl  Grey,  edited  by  Henry,  Earl 
Grey,  cxxv.  516 ;  his  character 
therein  during  the  Reform  Minis- 
try, 621 ;  his  letters  dictated,  522 ; 
their  literary  excellence,  524  ;  re- 
lations with  Lord  Brougham  in 
1831,  526 ;  his  letter  to  Lord  Grey 
agreeing  to  dissolve,  528 ;  his  con- 
duct described,  529-532  ;  cold  fit 
after  the  dissolution,  ih,  ;  anger 
with  Colonel  Napier,  534:  on  the 
Bristol  riots,  535  ;  conduct  regard- 
ing political  unions,  ib.  536  :  first 
proposal  to  create  peers  made  to 
him,  539 ;  his  refusal,  542 ;  he 
grants  permission,  544,  545 ;  Mr. 
Roebuck's  improbable  story,  ih.  ; 
his  assent  to  the  Bill,  547 

bis  letter  to  Lord  Lyndhurst 

on  the  Coronation  Oath,  cxxxiii. 
316;  his  violent  language  in  1836, 
319,  322  ;  his  last  illness,  324 

his    memorandum    on    the 


change  of  government  in  1834, 
cxxxvi.  390 

William  the  Lion  (of  Scotland,  d. 
1214),  his  connexion  with  Angus, 
cxx.  320 

William  I.  (King  of  Prussia,  after- 
wards Emperor  of  Germany,  b. 
1797),  his  weakness  of  character, 
cxxiv.  287  ;  his  military  policy,  ih. 

averse   from   the    Austrian 

War  of  1866,  cxxv.  364 
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Willi.im  I.  (King  of  Prussia,  after- 
wards Emperor  of  Germany,  b, 
1797),  his  accession  as  Prince  Re- 
gent of  Prussia,  cxxx.  423  ;  dis- 
missal of  Manteuffel,  426;  early 
projects  of  army  reform,  427;  oppo- 
sition of  the  House  of  Deputies,  428 ; 
disputes  on  the  Budget,  430 ;  the 
Polish  Convention,  431 ;  conflict 
between  the  House  and  ministers, 
434 ;  suspension  of  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  435 ;  interview  with 
Francis  Joseph  at  Gastein,  436 ; 
the  Diet  dissolved,  437  ;  Conven- 
tion of  Gastein,  444 ;  reconciliation 
with  Austria,  ib, ;  his  scruples 
against  war  with  Austria,  448 

assumes    command    of   the 

German   forces   in   1870,    cxxxii. 
514,     See  Franco-German  War 
takes  the  title  of  Emperor  at 


Versailles,  cxxxiii.  461 ;  promises 

to  restore  the  German  Empire,  ib. 

463 ;  his  obsolete  ideas  of  divine 

right,  485 
William  of  Malmesbury  (d.  1148), 

his  merits  as  an  historian,  cxxi. 

15  ;  his  Norman  partisanship,  34 
"William  of  Poitiers,  his  'Gesta  Gu- 

lielmi'  criticised,  cxxi.  13 
Williams   (Sir    Charles    Hanbury), 

first     political     ballad-writer     of 

merit,  cxiii.  93 ;  originator  of  the 

mock-heroic  style  of  wit,  105 
Williams    (Dr.    Charles  J.  B.),  his 

valuable  treatise    on    Pulmonary 

Consumption,    cxxxvi.    239 ;     on 

*  phtliinoplasm,'   ib. :  advocacy  of 

cod4iver  oil,  242 
Williams  (Dr.),  prosecution  of,  before 

the  Privy  Council,  cxx.  272 ;  his 

alleged    heresy    as    to    '  imputed 

righteousness,'  274,  301 
Williams  (Matlieu),  his  work  'Fuel 

of  the  Sun,'  cxl.  419 ;  on  the  planet 

Jupiter,  421 
Williams    (Clement),    his   journey 

through     Burmah     to     Western 

China,  cxsxvii.  295 


Williams  (Miss  Helena),  her  edition 
of  imaginary  letters  of  liouis  XVI., 
cxxiii.  439 

Willis  (Professor  R.),  his  'Archi- 
tectural History  of  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,'  cxii.  423 

Willoughby  (John),  letters  of,  in 
the  Trevelyan  Papers,  cxxxviii. 
22,25 

Willoughby  (Mr.  J.  Pollard),  ap- 
pointed political  agent  in  Cutch, 
cxix.  408 ;  his  report  on  infanti- 
cide, lb. 

AVills,  original  object  of,  cxiv.  480 

Wilmington  (U.S.),  capture  of,  by 
the  Federals,  cxxiv.  224 

Wilson  (Professor),  his  doubts  on  the 
real  existence  of  Buddha,  cxv.  398 

Wilson  (Alexander,  1766-1813),  the 
weaver-poet  of  Paisley,  cxxxii. 
255 ;  his  acquaintance  with  Audu- 
bon, ib. 

Wilson  (Mr.),  his  minute  of  1859  on 
a  paper-currency  in  India,  cxii.  13 

Wilson  (Mr.  Cracroft),  Judge  of 
Moradabad,  his  courageous  ser- 
vices during  the  Indian  mutiny, 
cxxxiii.  96 

Wilson  (Rev.  Mr.),  his  written  state- 
ment on  appeal  in  the  '  Essays  and 
Reviews '  case,  cxx.  271 

Wimpey  (Mr.),  his  exposure  of  the 
fallacies  of  a  sinking-fund,  cxvi. 
137 

Windage.     See  RIfkd  Orchiance 

Windham  (Sir  William),  Boling- 
broke's  review  of  his  political 
conduct  in  his  letter  to,  cxviii. 
431 ;  his  fancy  picture  of  a  corrupt 
minister  levelled  at  Walpole,  434 

Windham  (William,  1750-1810), 
Miss  Wynne's  impression  of,  cxix. 
308 ;  conjectured  Gibbon  to  be  the 
author  of  '  Junius,'  ib. 

diary    of,    edited    by    Mrs. 

Baring,  cxxiii.  557  ;  his  eloquence 
in  debate,  ib. ;  his  secondary  rank 
in  public  interest,  558;  his  bril- 
liant private    qualities,    ib, ;    hie 
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character  by  Lord  Broiigbam, 
559;  Lord  Holland's  estimate  of, 
ih.  5G0  ;  his  vacillation  of  purpose, 
ih. ;  editor's  account  of  her  mate- 
rials, 5G1 ;  his  intimac)^  with  Dr. 
Johnson,  ih. ;  history  of  his  diary, 
502 ;  his  process  of  self-examinii- 
tion,  564 ;  his  diary  not  intended 
for  publication,  565  ;  his  affection 
for  the  Lukin  family,  ih. ;  friend- 
ship with  Sir  Philip  Francis,  507  ; 
life  at  Felbrigg,  568 ;  his  self- 
difTidence,  500  ;  instances  of  his 
courage,  ih.  570 ;  his  conduct  under 
lire,  571 ;  his  passion  for  literature, 
572  ;  criticisms  on  authors,  573 ; 
his  hypochondriasm,  574 ;  visits 
Scotland  with  Burlce,  ih. ;  his 
weariness  of  travel,  575;  his  love 
of  a  fight,  ih. ;  extracts  thereon, 
576  ;  his  speech  in  defence  of  bull- 
bniting,  577 ;  his  painful  habit  of 
self-anatomy,  578  ;  sudden  mental 
improvement,  582 ;  his  relations 
with  Dumouriez,  584 

Windham  (William,  1750-1810), 
his  speech  at  Hastings'  impeach- 
ment, cxxxix.  102 ;  his  hostility 
to  Jacobinism,  200  note ;  letter 
to  Mrs.  Crewe  in  1703,  ih. ;  lirst 
conference  with  Pitt,  ih. 

'  Windlace,'  Shakspeare's  use  of  the 
word,  in  Hamlet,  cxxx.  02 

Window-tax,  claim  of  the  Scottish 
clergy  to  exemption  from,  cxiii.  170 

AVinds,  effects  of,  on  sand-tracts  and 
on  vesetntion,  cxxii.  433 

tlieir  direction  and  force  ex- 
plained, cxxiv.  65  ;  their  inlluenco 
on  the  weather,  67 ;  three  typical 
classes  of,  ih. ;  study  of,  applied  to 
forecasts,  08 ;  charts  of,  by  the 
Ilydrographical  Department,  70 

"Windward  and  Leeward  Islands, 
consolidation  of,  cxxi.  103 

"NVino,  incalculable  supply  of.  on  the 
Continent,  cxi.  305  ;  artificial  denr- 
ness  of,  306  ;  cousumptiou  of,  in 
England,  309 


Wine,  enormous  consumption  of,  in 
England    in    the    14th    century, 
cxxvi.  55 
Wine   and    the    wine-trade,    cxxvi. 
170 ;   evils   of  legislative  restric- 
tions   in    England,    180 ;    Select 
Committee  of  1852,  ih.  ■  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's proposals,   ih. ;  success  of 
his  experiment,  181 ;  claret  once  a 
popular  wine  in  England,  ih. ;  the 
Methuen    Treaty   of    1703,    182; 
first  port-wine  introduced,  ih. ;  so- 
called  'natural  wine,'  183;  infu- 
sion of  spirit,  184;  evils  of  alco- 
holic   adulteration,    185 ;    diverse 
statements    in    consular    reports, 
186 ;    elderberries    in    port,    ib. ; 
anecdote,   187;   absurd    price    of 
port  at  hotels,  ih. ;  manufactured 
sherry,    ib. ;     varieties    of    pure 
sherry    imported,    188  ;     alleged 
necessity     of     over-fermentation, 
180  ;  question  of  natural  acidity 
in  wines,  ib.  190 :  adulterations  by 
small  publicans,  ih.  ;  '  old  brown 
sherry  '  so-called,  191  ;  mixture  of 
wines  in  vats  at  the  docks,  ib. : 
frauds  of  shippers,  ib, ;  advertise- 
ment in  the  '  Times,'  102;  'Ilam- 
bro'  sherry,'  ib. ;  vitiated  taste  for 
artificial    wines,     103 ;    plentiful 
supply  of  natural  wines  in  Spain, 
ib.  ;  Hungarian  wines  introduced, 
ib. ;    great     natural     strength    of 
Greek  wines,  ib. ;  varieties  there- 
of, 104  ;  popular  use  of  viii  ordi- 
naire   in    England,   ih.  ;    sale   of 
light     wines    in    London,     105  ; 
grocers  turned  vintners,  ih.  ;  ficti- 
tious champagne,  ib.  106;  French 
exports  of  champagne,  ih. ;  experi- 
ments in  heating  wines,  197  ;  the 
'  pig-dung  stink '  in  old  port,  lOi? ; 
odours  of  grape  lost  in  fermenta- 
tion, ib. ;  clumsy  mode  of  stamp* 
ing   on  the  grape,  ib.  ;  effects  of 
bad  seasons,  109 ;  Burgundy  made 
from  grape-skins,  ib. ;  adulterations 
at  Cette,  200 ;  early  use  of  sherry 
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in  England,  1^0 1 ;  its  present  popu- 
larity, 202 ;  white  wines  mixed 
with  shen-y,  203  ;  decreased  con- 
SLiuiption  of  real  port,  ib. ;  revived 
demand  for  foreign  wines,  204 

"Wines,  of  Oporto,  native  quality  of, 
csxxi.  468 

in  France,  taxes  on,  cxxxi.  38G 

Winget  (Niuiau),  appointed  Lord 
Abbott  of  Ratisbon,  cxix.  180 

Winslow  (Dr.  Forbes),  on  '  Obscure 
Diseases  of  the  Brain,'  cxii.  5-2(5 ; 
on  the  symptoms  of  incipient  in- 
sanity, 528 ;  on  the  diseases  of 
memorj'^,  529  ;  his  theory  of  a  co- 
ordinating mental  power  during 
insanity,  538. 

advocates  asylums  for  habi- 
tual drunkards,  cxxxvii.  416 

Winston  (Charles),  his  memoirs  of 
glass-painting,  cxxv.  154 ;  his  in- 
consistent advocacy  of  Munich 
glass,  155 ;  on  the  evil  effects  of 
oil-painting  on  glass-painters,  160 ; 
his  improvements  in  the  quality  of 
glass,  163  ;  defends  the  practice  of 
dulling,  171 ;  his  methods  of  glass- 
painting,  173 ;  analysis  of  ancient 
glass,  175 ;  specimen  of  his  glass 
at  Windsor,  185;  his  contributions 
to  the  art,  ib, 

Winthrop  (John),  Governor  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Company,  edi- 
tion of  his  Life  and  Letters, 
cxxxviii.  25  ;  early  history  of  the 
famih',  ib. 

Wiseman  (Cardinal),  his  pastoral 
letter  of  1864,  cxx.  303  ;  real  ob- 
ject of  his  attack,  304 

Wissembourg,  battle  of  (1870), 
cxxxii.  508 ;  moral  effect  of  the 
French  defeat,  509 

Witchcraft,  historical  belief  in,  cxxi. 
432  ;  trials  in  England  for,  435 

"—^ in  America,  cxxviii.  1  (see 

Salem)  ;  exploded  by  modern  sci- 
ence, 47 

Wodehouse  (John,  afterwards  Lord 
Ivimberley,  b.  1826),  his  prompt 


suppression  of  Fonianisni,cxxii. 532 

Wodehouse  (John,  afterwards  Lord 
Ivimberley,  b.  1826),  his  South 
African  policy  as  Colonial  Minis- 
ter, cxxxiv,  444 

Wodehouse  (Sir  Philip,  b.  1810),  his 
administration  at  the  Cape,  cxxxiv. 
421,  433 

Wodrow,  his  account  of  Claverhouse, 
cxiv.  300 

Woerth,  battle  of  (1870),  cxxxii.  510 

Wolf  (M.),  on  the  influence  of  solar 
spots  on  the  weather,  cxxiv.  5S 

Wollaston  (William  Hide,  1766- 
1828),  his  discovery  respecting 
the  nature  of  sunlight,  cxvi-  298 

WoUmann  (Dr.),  his  resistance  to 
the  dogma  of  Infallibility,  cxxxix. 
372  ;  his  suspension  by  the  Bishop 
of  Ermland,  ib. 

Wolowski  (M.),  his  able  treatise  on 
Banks,  cxxi.  247 

Wolsey  (Thomas,  Cardinal,  1471- 
1530),  his  cautious  advice  to 
Princess  Mary,  cxxiii.  256 ;  la- 
ments her  marriage  with  Suffolk,' 
258 

his  portrait  in  the  National 

Portrait  Gallery,  cxxiv.  350 

his  Scottish  policy,  cxxvi.  257 

Woltniann  (Dr.  Alfred),  his  '  Life  of 
Holbein,'  cxxv.  410  ;  appreciation 
of  English  taste  for  art,  ib. ;  com- 
prehensive char.acter  of  his  work, 
414;  his  theorj'  as  to  Holbein's 
grandfather,  ib. ;  his  limited  sketch 
of  his  life,  417  ;  merits  of  his  work, 
ib. ;  his  exuberant  Protestantism, 
ib. ;  his  article  in  the  '  Fortnightly 
Review '  on  the  last  National  Por- 
trait Exhibition,  418  ;  assumes  his 
visit  to  Italy,  423 ;  on  his  Meyer 
3Iadonnas,  426-430 ;  on  spurious 
works  assigned  to  Holbein,  431 ; 
his  criticisms  of  Holbein's  pictures, 
passim 

'  Woman's  Work,'  Essays  on,  edited 
by  Mrs.  Butler,  cxxx.  572 ;  droll 
suggestions,   603  ;  Miss  Wedge- 
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wood's  theories.  600 ;  list  of  learned 
women  in,  601 

Women,  Whately  on  their  deficiency 
of  invention,  cxx.  404 

their  qualifications  for  poli- 
tics, cxxi.  409 

vague  discussions   on  their 


moral  and  mental  condition,  cxxx. 
673 ;  legislative  grievances  of,  579 : 
the  natural  inferiors  to  men,  oS2  ; 
question  of  relative  intellects,  ih. ; 
absurdity  of  alleged  antagonism, 
583  ;  self-framed  law  of  depend- 
ence, 585;  political  power  un- 
suited  to  married  women,  588 ; 
absurd  theories  of  the  '  Satm-day 
Review,'  590 ;  their  influence  felt 
in  married  life,  ib. ;  class  of  highly- 
cultivated  unmarried  women,  590 ; 
essays  on  '  Woman's  Work,'  593  ; 
■professional  education  for  girls, 
595 ;  difficulties  thereof  with  mar- 
ried women,  590 ;  alternative  of 
celibacy  examined,  598 ;  arguments 
on  'learned  women,'  601.  See 
Mill,  J.S. 

Women,  theories  of  their  influence  on 
the  character  of  their  children, 
cxxxii.  120,  122  ;  employment  of, 
in  postal  telegraphy,  215,  220 

Woodbury  (Mr.),  his  process  of  pho- 
tographic relief-painting,  cxxxiii. 
840 

'Woof  of  War,'  the,  poem  of,  cxiv. 
485 

Woollen  manufacture,  increase  of 
exports  from  France  since  the 
Commercial  Treaty,  cxx.  570  and 
note 

Woolwich  Royal  Military  Academy, 
the  competitive  system  at,  cxxxix, 
334  ;  evil  monopoly  of  crammer.-^,' 
3ol :  Report  of  tlio  Royal  Com- 
mission of  1869,  ib. 

Words,  expression  of  '  general  ideas' 
in,  cxv.  100 

Wordsworth  (William,  1770-1850), 
his  remark  on  Landor,  cxxx.  248 ; 
his  friendship    with    Mr.    Crabb 


Robinson,  523,  52Q;  his  later 
High  Church  opinions,  527 

Wordsworth  (William,  1770-1850), 
his  poem  '  The  Triad '  criticised  by 
Sara  Coleridge,  cxxxix.  50 ;  his 
death,  65 ;  consoling  influence  of 
his  poetry  on  J.  S.  Mill,  133 

his  appearance  and  manners 

described  by  Mr.  Greville,  cxl. 
531 

Yv^ordsworth  (Dr.,  archdeacon  of 
Westminster),  on  the  '  Grammar 
of  Inspiration,'  cxxii.  106  ;  on  the 
received  text  of  the  Apocalypse, 
111  note 

'  Work  and  Wages,'  INIr.  Brassey's 
work  on,  cxxxviii.     See  Labour 

Workhouses,  evils  of  infant  educa- 
tion in,  cxxii.  344 

earliest  Acts  respecting,  cxxv. 

90 

Working-classes,  taxation  of,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  propertied 
classes,  cxi.  263,  267 

effect  of  depreciation  of  gold 

on,  cxii.  26 

dauo'ers  of  unlimited  suftra2:e 


with,  cxxii.  274, 276;  proper  limits 
to  their  representation,  281 

changes  in   their  condition 


since  1 832,  cxxiii.  283 ;  working 
men  in  Parliament,  289 

proposed  admission  of,  to  the 


franchise  in  1866,  cxxv.  273 

their  ignorance  of  political 


economy  shown  in  trades'  union 
rules,  cxxvi.  448.  See  Trades^ 
Unions 

their  expenditure  on  drinl 


and  tobacco,  cxxxi.  385  ;  cxxxvii. 
400,  401 
condition  of,  in  the  time  of 


Anne,  cxxxii.  538,  640 
tlieir   high   rate   of  wages, 


compared  with  those  in  foreign 
countries,  cxxxviii.  96  ;  their  di-^- 
inclination  to  save,  97 ;  extension 
of  investments  to,  113  ;  value  of 
co-operation  in  investment,  115 ; 
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amount    of    saving    within    their 
reach,  117 

Working-classes,  their  alleged  Con- 
servatism, cxxxix.  274;  their  sup- 
posed alienation  from  the  Liberal 
party,  227  ;  their  view  of  the  land 
question,  283 

Wornum  (Mr.  R.  N.),  his  '  Life  and 
Works  of  Hans  Holbein,'  cxxv. 
410 ;  on  Holbein's  brothers,  415, 
416 ;  on  his  Meyer  Madonnas, 
426-430 ;  his  criticisms  of  Hol- 
bein's pictures,  passim 

Worsaac  (Professor),  on  the  '  Three 
ages  of  Man,'  cxvi.  155 

Worsley  (P.  Stanhope),  his  transla- 
tion of  the  Odyssey,  cxvii.  353 

W^otton  (Sir  Henry,  1568-1639),  his 
provostship  of  Eton,  cxiii.  394 

Wreck-Eegister,  the,  statistics  of, 
cxv.  154 

Wren  (Sir  Christopher,  1632-1723), 
his  original  design  of  St.  Paul's, 
cxviii.  85 

his  Report  on  Old  St.  Paul's, 


cxxix.  191 

his  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul's, 


cxxxviii.  453,  482 

Wright  (Thomas),  his '  Celt,  Roman, 
and  Saxon,'  cxi.  356  ;  his  interest- 
ing work  on  Uriconium,  365  note 

. his  theory  of  bronze  weapons 

rej  ected,  cxxxii.  471 


Wright  (Mr.),  his  translation  of  the 
Iliad,  cxxi.  143 

Writing,  art  of,  question  of  its  anti- 
quity among  the  Hindus,  cxii.  378 

questions  as  to  its  introduc- 
tion into  Egypt,  cxix.  141  note 

Wrong,  considered  as  a  violation  of 
rights,  cxviii.  455  ;  defective  legal 
interpretation  of,  456 

Wiirtemberg  (King  of,  d.  1864),  his 
encouragement  of  horse-breedinp-, 
cxxxviii.  444 

Wiirzburg,  meeting  of  German 
bishops  at,  cxxxix.  367 

W^ykeham  (William  of,  1324-1404), 
his  statutes  for  Winchester  Col- 
lege, cxiii.  401 

Wynn  (Miss Williams), the  authoress 
of  '  Diaries  of  a  Deceased  Lady  of 
Quality,'  cxix.  305  ;  her  desultory 
mode  of  writing,  306 ;  her  criti- 
cisms of  the  leading  actresses,  313; 
her  account  of  the  last  moments 
of  Louis  XVL,  338 

Wyse  (Sir  Thomas),  his  '  Excursion 
in  the  Peloponnesus,'  cxxii.  533  ; 
his  qualifications  for  the  work, 
535 ;  his  pleasant  style,  537 ;  his 
niece's  excellent  edition,  538  ;  on 
the  typical  nature  of  Spartan 
scenery,  541 ;  his  strictures  on 
Government  apathy,  554 ;  his 
popularity  at  Athens,  565 


X 


Xavier  (St.  FBANgois,  1506-1552), 

his  missionary   efforts    in  Japan, 

cxvii.  525 
his  independent   system  of 

missionary  enterprise,  cxviii.  560 

and  note 

his  arrival  in  Japan,  exxxvi. 


247 


Xeno,  ancient  Homeric  critic,  cxxxiii. 

358,  360 
Xenophanes  (b.  B.C.  620),  his  theory 

of  the  stars,  cxvi.  91 
Xenophon     (about     B.C.    450-360), 


his  treatise   on   economics,  cxvi. 

338 
Xenophon,  his  country-house  at  Skil- 

lus,  cxxii.  644 
Xerxes  (d.  B.C.  465),  question  of  his 

identity  with   the   Ahasuerus   of 

Scripture,  cxxi.  67 
Ximenes    de    Cisneros     (Francisco, 

Cardinal,  1437-1517),  Viceroy  of 

Castile,  cxxxi.  358 ;  treatment  of 

Dona  .Tuana,  ib. 
Xochicalco,    ancient     pyramid     of, 

cxxv.  360 
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Yakoob  Khan  (son  of  Sliere  Ali), 
his   detection   of  Dr.    Vamb^ry's 


disguise,  cxxv.  30  note 


his  mission  to  Persia,  cxxxviii. 

256  :    his    rebellion,    288.       See 
Affghanistan 

Yakoob  Kooshbegee,  ruler  of  Kash- 
gar,  cxxvii.  390  ;  his  victory  over 
the  Toonganees,  391,  392  ;  policy 
of  Sir  John  Lawrence,  393 ;  rule 
of,  in  Altyshahr,  394 ;  his  Russian 
policj',  395 

Yakoob  Beg,  ruler  of  Kashgar,  career 
of,  cxxxix.  299 ;  contests  with  the 
Toonganees,  300  ;  his  conduct  to 
Hubeeboollah,  302 ;  assumes  the 
title  of  Atalik  Ghazee,  303  ;  his 
campaign  of  1870  against  the 
Toonganees,  304 ;  austere  char- 
acter of  his  rule,  305 ;  his  sys- 
tem of  taxation,  306 ;  his  inde- 
pendence of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, 307,  309 ;  relations  with 
Russia,  ib.  312 ;  commercial 
treaty  with  Russia,  ib.;  his  over- 
tures to  England  and  Turkey, 
315 

Yarkund,  anarchical  state  of,  in  1867, 
cxxv.  35 

Mr.   Forsyth's    mission    to, 

cxxxix.  314 
Yavanas,  the,  their  place  in  ancient 
Indian  history,   exxx.   504 ;  con- 
quest of  Cuttack,  507 

Yeddo,  bird's-eye  view  of,  cxiii. 
46 ;  its  defences,  47  ;  picturesque 
suburbs,  50 
Yeh  (Governor  of  Canton),  his  Re- 
port to  the  Chinese  Emperor  on 
the  Indian  Mutiiiv,  cxi.  98, 
99 


Yeomanry,  rise  of  the  class,  cxxvi. 
See  Peasant  Proprietorship 

Yetholm  (Roxburghshire),  gipsy 
colony  at,  cxii.  512 

York  (Eboracum),  condition  of, 
under  the  Romans,  cxi.  364 

York  (Frederick,  Duke  of,  1763- 
1827),  inquiry  into  his  conduct 
as  commander-in-chief,  cxi.  411 : 
his  relations  with  Mrs.  Clarke, 
412 ;  proceedings  in  Parliament, 
413  ;  letters  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington thereon,  415  ;  Sir  A.  Ali- 
son's defence  of,  420 

Young  (Arthur,  1741-1820),  his 
sketch  of  agriculture  in  France, 
cxiv.  349 

his  experiences  of  travel  in 

England,  cxxxviii.  490 

Young (Brigham,  b.  1801 ),  proclaims 
the  doctrine  of  polygamy,  cxv.  202 

his  appearance  described  by 

Baron  Hiibner,  cxxxviii.  71 

Young  (Edward,  1679-1765),  Lan- 
dor'sremarkonhis  poetry,cxxx.246 

Young  (Dr.),  his  hieroglyph ical  re- 
searches, cxi.  33 

first    professor    of    natural 

philosophy   at    the   Royal   Insti- 
tution, cxxxv.  331 

Yule  (Colonel  II."),  his  translation  of 
Marco  Polo,  cxxxv.  1 ;  his  lively 
introduction,  2 ;  his  eclectic  text, 
4;  his  notes  on  oriental  jugglery, 
28  ;  and  mediaeval  legends,  30  ;  his 
modest  estimate  of  his  oriental 
scholarship,  31  ;  etymologies  cri- 
ticised, ti.  ;  his  geographical  merits, 
33 

Yverdun  (Eburodunum),  vestiges  of 
lake-village  at,  cxvi.  170 
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Zaccakia  (Francesco  xIntonio, 
1714-1795),  his  treatise  '  On  the 
Use  of  Ancient  Christian  Inscrip- 
tions in  Theology,'  cxx.  224  j 
his  project  continued,  with  altera- 
tions, by  Marini,  ih. 
Zamora  (Spain),  aspect  of  the  town, 
cxxii.  154 ;  Gothic  architecture  at. 
155 
Zany,  early   use   of  the  noun  and 

verb,  cxxx.  116,  117 
Zarxo  and  Vaz,  Portuguese  adven- 
turers, their  expedition  to  Madeira, 
cxxviii.  214 
Zechariah,  Book  of,  divided  author- 
ship of,  cxiii.  482 
Zeid  ben  Amr,  his  religious  verses, 
cxxiv.  16;  interest  of  his  career, 
21 ;  his  meeting  with  Mahomet,  ib. 
Zeua  (of  Elea,  b.  about  b.c,  500),  his 
method  of  dialectics,  cxxiii.  .302  ; 
his  argument  against  the  reality  of 
motion,  ib. 
Zenta,  Turkish  defeat  at,  cxvi.  509 
Zoological  Gardens  (Loudon),  death 
of  monkeys  in,  from  consumption, 
cxi.  22 


Zoological  Gardens  (London)  their 
value  to  physiologists,  cxi.  102 ; 
primary  object  of  the  Society, 
163 ;  capacity  of  animals  for 
acclimatisation  shown  in,  164 
(see  Animals,  Acclimatisation  of)  ; 
varieties  of  deer  in,  166 ;  Sir  Jung 
Bahadoor's  offer,  ih. ;  Lord  Derby's 
gift  of  elands,  167  ;  vicissitudes  of 
the  Society's  career,  173;  their 
fortunes  revived  by  the  hippopota- 
mus, 174 ;  anecdote  of  the  Senegal 
chimpanzee,  177;  proper  treatment 
of  monkeys,  179  ;  bisons  presented 
by  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  180 

Zoology,  the  Protozoa  described, 
cxxx.  158 ;  family  of  the  Actino- 
phrys,  159  ;  deep-sea  Foramifera, 
ib. ;  theEozoon  of  William  Logan, 
100 ;  modern  microscopic  discover- 
ies, 161 

Ziiilichau  (Prussia),  attack  on,  in 
1740,  cxvi.  184 

Zurich,  lake  of,  discovery  of  lake- 
dwellings  in,  cxvi.  150 

Zwingli  (Ulric,  1484-1531),  his  doc- 
trine of  the  Eucharist,  cxxxvi.  286 
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